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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of December Data Releases 
(Based on data available as of January 13, 1983)' 


Summary 


Considerable evidence accumulated during the month to in- 
dicate that the recession may be coming to an end. It is dif- 
ficult to say, however, whether recovery is imminent or is still 
a few months away, as production was off sharply in October 
and uncertainties remain in major sectors such as consumer 
spending. Much of the positive evidence was reflected in the 
first upturn in sixteen months in the index of leading in- 
dicators for October. In addition, the Conference Board of 
‘Canada’s index of consumer sentiment increased substantially 
in the fourth quarter. Parallel with the rise in consumer con- 
fidence, retail sales posted an increase in November, following 
large declines in September and October. Also, employment 
rose for the first time in sixteen months in December. Much 
of the firming in employment occurred in the trade sector, in- 
dicating that December was also an improved month for 
retailers. Residential construction appears to be headed for 
an increase in the first quarter as housing starts climbed for 
the third consecutive month in December. Output in most in- 
dustries outside of manufacturing had begun to increase by 
October. 


While the heavy toll on employment and earnings in the cur- 
rent recession has acted as a drag on consumer demand, the 
resulting improvement in productivity and unit labour costs 
has had a more beneficial effect on corporate earnings. The 
resulting reduction in operating expenses, together with a 
refinancing of corporate short-term debt in bond and equity 
markets, has helped to improve corporate profitability and |i- 
quidity in the third quarter, and these trends appear to be 
progressing into the fourth quarter despite a continued high 
level of inventories relative to sales. The improvement in 
labour costs, and to a lesser extent in energy and financing 
costs, also has built some inertia against upward pressure into 
the current relatively low rates of inflation. 


Manufacturing firms, especially auto makers, implemented 
steep cutbacks in output in October to reduce inventories 
built up during the third quarter in apparent anticipation of an 
imminent recovery of final sales. Evidently the recovery in 
sales has been at least two or three more months later than 
manufacturers anticipated. The major question now appears 
to be whether the positive evidence concerning consumer 
confidence and retail sales in the fourth quarter represents 
the beginning of a recovery in consumer demand. A sustai- 


’ All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
the projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
may differ from those published by the data source. 


ned recovery in consumer spending may be delayed a few 
more months by several factors that will serve to reduce 
consumer’s income in the first quarter, notably the increase 
in U.I.C. payments, the partial deindexation of basic income 
tax exemptions, and the rollback of public sector wages in 
Quebec. These effects will be partly offset by increased 
cash flow as mortgages are renewed at lower rates. 


e Real Domestic Product declined by 0.9 per cent in 
October, with over half the decline attributable to cut- 
backs in auto assemblies. The steep drop in output 
matches the average monthly declines recorded since 
May, with the exception of a brief upturn in August. 


¢ The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
fell 0.9 per cent in October after a 0.5 per cent decline 
in September. Weak demand for durable goods, notably 
passenger cars, led the decline. Over half the drop origi- 
nated in Quebec, where concern over future income 
prospects is most accentuated in the short-run. 


e The Labour Force Survey revealed further signs of a fir- 
ming of labour market conditions. Job losses slowed to 
—0O.9 per cent in the fourth quarter, leading up to a small 
(0.2 per cent) increase in employment in December, the 
first gain in sixteen months. As a result, the increase in 
the unemployment rate slowed to 0.2 per cent to reach 
12.8 per cent in December. 


e The trend-cycle component of merchandise exports con- 
tinued to deteriorate (—1.9 per cent) in the fourth quar- 
ter, as nominal exports fell 0.7 per cent in November 
after a 11.9 per cent drop in October. Slumping auto 
demand and weak sales of raw materials have led this 
weakness. The merchandise trade surplus has been sus- 
tained near record levels ($1,570 in November) by conti- 
nued slack in domestic demand for imports (up 0.9 per 
cent in November after a 14.1 per cent drop in October), 
notably for motor vehicles, machinery and equipment, and 
crude petroleum. The terms of trade have improved from 
a trough of 99.1 in June to 106.0 by October. 


The indicators of manufacturing activity slumped in Octo- 
ber, following a significant reversal in September. Led by 
cutbacks in the auto industry and, to a lesser extent, in 
industries related to business investment, the volume of 
shipments sagged by 5.0 per cent while new orders fell 
2.3 per cent. The rate of inventory reduction slowed 
from a peak rate of $200 million in August to $92 million 
by October, and the inventory to shipments ratio rose to 
2.23 in October. 


Vil 


¢ Housing starts continued to recover steadily from the 
trough of 86,000 units attained in September, touching a 
level of 145,000 units at annual rates in December. 
Single-family homes continue to benefit the most from the 
stimulus of lower mortgage rates and house prices as well 
as government support. 


The leading indicator rose by 0.25 per cent in October to 
109.22, the first gain in sixteen months. Four of the com- 
ponents rose during the month, one more than in Septem- 
ber, and the non-filtered version continued to recover for 
the third straight month, rising 1.3 per cent to a level of 
111.8. While this pattern indicates that the economy will 
reach a cyclical trough in the near future, based on the 


viii 


behaviour of the leader in previous recessions, the recovery 
will likely not begin before the first quarter of 1983 at the 
earliest. Production in October, particularly in the manufac- 
turing sector, revealed accentuated weakness, which will 
likely characterize the fourth quarter as a whole. Moreover, 
the upturn in the leading indicator is explained largely by the 
components with the longest lead times, notably the stock 
market index which has risen 33 per cent since June in the 
non-filtered version. The outlook for a firming of activity in 
the first quarter in residential construction and profits 
remains favourable, but the reversal of household outlays is 
less evident due to the high rate of unemployment and the 
uncertainty of the prospects for revenues. 
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Figure — 1 


The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The leading indicators of personal expenditure gave few 
signs in October of an upturn in consumer demand for the 
fourth quarter. Sales of furniture and appliances grew by 
0.77 per cent, but the downward trend in the volume of 
new motor vehicle sales steepened to —2.09 per cent. In 
total, the volume of retail sales fell by 0.9 per cent during 
the month. While uncertainty with regards to the outlook for 
labour income in Quebec could lead to a further decline in 
consumer demand in the quarter, there are some factors 
nevertheless that should help to slow the drop in personal 
expenditure (off 1.0 per cent in the third quarter) by the 
end of 1982. It seems likely that manufacturers’ rebates 
for appliances and discounted financing rates for cars 
across Canada in November and December should serve to 
raise spending on durable goods, while the firming of labour 
market conditions and the accentuated decline in interest 
rates in December also should help to slow the decline of 
consumption for other goods and services. 


The rate of decline of the index of residential construction’ 
eased considerably for the second straight month, from 
—7.08 per cent in September to —3.61 per cent in Octo- 
ber. This improvement was largely attributable to building 
permits, for which the volume rose by 3.98 per cent in 
October. The non-filtered? version of permits has risen by 
49 per cent since the trough in June 1982. Housing starts 


’ This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential buil- 
ding permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


* The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Econo- 
mic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic 
Time Series”, Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered 
index exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, 
a 2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The fil- 
tered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had 
a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. 
Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 
the 10 false signals in the filtered version represents an error rate 
of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered 
series represents an error rate of 17.8 per cent. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated 


followed this improving trend in October as their rate of 
decline slowed, reflecting a 30 per cent increase in the 
non-filtered version. Due to lags in construction, however, 
most of this firming will not have a measurable impact on 
real outlays before the first quarter of 1983. Even if much 
of the recent upturn of the indicators of housing is attributed — 
to government aid programs for housing, the outlook for 
1983 is relatively good. The risks of having a considerable 
increase in mortgage debt payments at the time of renewal 
have declined in line with the steady easing of inflation 
beginning in 1982, and the expectation of lower inflationary 
premiums in nominal interest rates over the next few years, 
as indicated by the availability of long-term mortgages at 
lower rates. 


The indicators for the manufacturing sector continued to 
retrench in October, as the weakness of the leading indica- 
tors of demand continued to accelerate. New orders for 
durable goods declined by 1.45 per cent, and the trend of 


Leading Indicators 


Percentage 
Change in 
October 
Composite Leading Index(1971=100) ....... OsZo 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing (Hours) . —0.22t 


2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) . —3.61 


3. United States Composite Leading Index 
(1967100) ° 5. ae 2 ene oy +0.63 


4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) ...... —1.08 
5. New Orders — Durable Products Industries 


(S197 1:Millions)) 22.2.0 oe =A 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances 

(S19 7-12 Milions)s :.0 5, 2° oe OTe 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) .. —2.09 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 

— Manufacturing ...<. 2) Soe a 0.00* 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 

& Gas 1975=1000) « 2. eee a +3.10 

10. Percentage Change in Price Per 
Unit Labour Costs — Manufacturing ...... . +0.19°@ 


* Net Change 


T Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division 


for employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing. 


shipments followed this pattern, falling 0.85 per cent in res- 
ponse to two large drops in the non-filtered version in Sep- 
tember and October. The automobile industry accounted 
for most of these declines, while industries related to busi- 
ness investment also continued to record strong declines. 
The ratio of shipments to finished goods inventories was 
unchanged at 1.36 months, as there were offsetting decli- 
nes in sales and stocks. The non-filtered version fell to 


1.31, the lowest level in the current recession. Stocks of 


finished goods have declined by about $75 million since 
June 1982, while shipments have fallen $400 million. The 
indicators of production continued to reflect this weakness, 


as the average workweek fell by 0.22 per cent and employ- 


ment by 1.0 per cent in October. There were, however, 
signs of an easing of these trends by the end of the fourth 
quarter as, according to the Labour Force Survey, employ- 


ment and average hours worked rose in December. 


The improvement in the proxy of profit margins since July 
continued into October, as the percentage change in the 


| price per unit labour cost rose by 0.19 to —0.42 per cent. 
- Moreover, the non-filtered version was positive for the first 


time in fourteen months, which augurs a further increase in 
profits in the manufacturing sector. The downward trend of 
unit labour costs has driven this upturn, largely due to an 
improvement in output per person during the year. 


The recovery in financial markets, as reflected in a 3.10 per 
cent increase in the Toronto stock exchange index, conti- 
nued into October, and accounted for most of the increase 
in the composite index during the month. The non-filtered 
version of the stock index has risen by 33 per cent since 
June, with large gains in most sectors. The real money 


supply declined by 1.08 per cent, while the non-filtered ver- 


sion was little changed in September and October. 


The U.S. leading indicator recorded its fifth consecutive 
increase (+0.63 per cent), although the rate of growth in 
October was little changed from the previous three months. 
In October, the non-filtered version registered a marginal 
gain of 0.3 per cent. An upturn in financial markets and 
building permits continued, but there were as yet few signs 
of recovery in consumer spending or business investment. 
The coincident indicators of activity have declined sharply 
since August, which has been reflected in the drop in Cana- 
dian exports to the U.S. beginning in September. 


Output 


After a brief upturn in August, domestic output in Sep- 
tember and October declined at the rapid rates recorded 
in June and July. Large cutbacks in auto production 


have led this downturn in the autumn, and the process 
of inventory correction in this sector should be conside- 
rably advanced by the first quarter. The improvement in 
a number of indicators of activity, such as an easing in 
the rate of descent of employment and in the leading 
indicators in recent months and an upturn in the diffu- 
sion index of economic activity, suggest that the steep 
cutbacks in output will soon moderate. Nevertheless, a 
sustained upturn in output requires more definitive signs 
of an improvement in final demand. Productivity growth 
in manufacturing has been temporarily slowed by the 
severe cutbacks in output in September and October. 


Real domestic output declined by 0.9 per cent in October 
after a 1.0 per cent drop in September. The return to rapid 
rates of decline in output (RDP rose 1.0 per cent in August 
after a 1.1 per cent decline in each of June and July) 
reflects accentuated declines in production of goods. Out- 
put of goods (excluding agriculture) declined by 2.8 per 
cent and 2.2 per cent in September and October, compa- 
red to an average drop of 2.1 per cent in June and July. 
The rate of descent in service industries has couriterbalan- 
ced these declines by decelerating from an average of 
—0.7 per cent in June and July to —0.2 per cent in Sep- 
tember and October. These relative movements in output 
of goods and services have also been evident in employ- 
ment in recent months, as demand for labour in service 
industries has shown some signs of stabilizing since August. 


Virtually all of the drop in output in October reflected heavy 
cutbacks in the manufacturing sector (—3.7 per cent after 
a 4.4 per cent drop in September). The auto industry led 
the retrenchment, accounting for 56 per cent of the drop in 
output, as automotive output fell 21.7 per cent in Septem- 
ber. Large cutbacks in this industry were necessary to 
reduce the stockpile of unsold cars which had resulted from 
a renewed drop in North American demand and a step-up in 
output in the third quarter related to the possibility of a 
strike at General Motors in October. A further cutback in 
auto assemblies seems inevitable in November, given the 
proliferation of layoff notices and the UAW strike against 
Chrysler Canada in that month. Output should recover gra- 
dually in the first quarter, based on the higher production 
schedules, as the industry expects to have re-aligned out- 
put and inventories by then. Aside from autos, the major 
contributors to the retrenchment in manufacturing output in 
October were further declines in industries related to capital 
investment, notably machinery (— 11.9 per cent), aircraft 
(—4.0 per cent), electrical products (—5.7 per cent), non- 
metallic minerals (—1.5 per cent), and metal fabricating 
(—O.5 per cent). These declines give little hope for relief 
from the steady cuts in business investment (—20 per cent 
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in the first three quarters of 1982), and the leading indica- 
tors and surveys of investment intentions confirm this weak- 
ening trend well into 1983. 


The concentration of the drop in ouptut in September and 
October in a few key manufacturing industries is summari- 
zed in the filtered diffusion index for RDP (which measures 
the percentage of all industries recording an increasing 
trend in output). This index has improved steadily from a 
level of 22.8 per cent to 40.1 per cent during 1982. 
While the level remains very weak by historical standards, it 
does raise the hope that aggregate output will begin to 
recover, or at least slow in the rate of descent, once the 
current round of accentuated cutbacks in the motor vehicle 
industry is completed by the new year. The diffusion index 
is usually a good leading indicator of a cyclical expansion, 
as an upturn in the index has led recoveries by an average 
of 3.8 months since data became available in 1961. The 
turnaround in the diffusion index in January, together with 
no signs of a recovery in RDP by October at least, implies 
that the lead time in the current cycle will be at least 10 
months (the previous longest lead time was 6 months in 
1975). (The longer lead between the diffusion index of 
RDP and RDP itself reflects a similar pattern in the United 
States, where the filtered leading indicator began to recover 
in June 1982 while output has not as yet actually begun to 
recover up to November at least. The filtered U.S. leading 
indicator normally has a lag of one month at troughs). 


Aside from the manufacturing industries, there were increa- 
sing signs of a firming of output in many industries in the 
autumn. This reversal is most evident for production of raw 
materials, which rose 3.5 per cent and 2.8 per cent in Sep- 
tember and October after seven consecutive declines. A 
recovery in the forestry (+ 14.4 per cent in the last two 
months) and mining (2.4 per cent) industries has led this 
reversal, which has also been evident in related manufactu- 
ring industries further down the line of production, such as 
wood (+0.6 per cent) and smelting and refining (+11.2 per 
cent). These industries had led the cutbacks in aggregate 
output in June and July. Presumably, then, the recent fir- 
ming of output in these industries reflects a re-alignment of 
output and demand. Aside from lumber (which is benefitting 
from the upturn in U.S. housing starts), however, internatio- 
nal demand for commodities gives few signs of a sustained 
upturn in demand. There also was evidence of an upturn of 
output in service-producing industries such as government 
services (+0.7 per cent in September and October, notably 
in health, education, and welfare) and wholesale trade 
(+4.3 per cent). 
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The sharp cutbacks in manufacturing output and the increa- 
sed concentration of job losses among more experienced 
(and hence more productive) workers helped to slow the 
gains in productivity growth made earlier in 1982. Compa- 
ring the filtered trend in the change of manufacturing output 
and employment (and ignoring changes in hours worked) 
reveals that productivity growth in manufacturing improved 
from —1.2 per cent in January to +0.5 per cent in June 
before easing to +0.4 per cent in October. Productivity 
will likely return to an accelerating trend by early 1983, 
however, as it is unlikely that the steep cutbacks in output 
will be sustained at their current rate. This is typical of the 
V-shaped performance of productivity during recessions, as 
the measured statistical effect of closing down relatively 
less efficient factories will always boost aggregate producti- 
vity even if working practices in the factories which remain 
open are unchanged. 


Households 


Labour demand continued to improve in December, as 
employment recorded its first increase in 16 months. 
Demand for labour has been stimulated by increased 
activity in residential construction, as lower mortgage 
rates at longer terms have increased affordability and 
decreased uncertainty in the single family home market. 
The high level of real interest rates and weak personal 
incomes restrained consumer demand for retail goods 
through October. In Quebec, uncertainty about future 
incomes played a major role in the weakness of retail 
Sales in that province. 


For all industries, employment was up by 0.2 per cent in 
December, the first increase in 16 months. Goods- 
producing industries (excluding agriculture) posted only a 
0.2 per cent decline in December after decreases of 1.4 
per cent and 1.1 per cent in October and November, and 
employment in the service industries grew by 0.2 per cent, 
largely due to strong growth in the trade sector. Employ- 
ment decreased by 0.2 per cent in community, business, 
personal and public administration services and remained 
unchanged in the manufacturing sector. Employment 
increased by 1.4 per cent in trade industries and 0.1 per 
cent in transportation, communications and public utilities. 


According to Labour Force Survey figures, the improving 
trend in labour market conditions has become increasingly 
evident recently, as employment losses slowed appreciably 
in the fourth quarter (—58,000, compared to — 133,000 in 
the previous quarter), and the average level of employment 
in the fourth quarter was 0.9 per cent below the average 


employment level in the third quarter. This slowdown is lar- 
gely attributable to a slight upturn in employment in service 
industries (+0.1 per cent), particularly transportation, com- 
munications and public utilities (8.0 per cent), and a slow- 
down in the rate of layoffs in primary industries (excluding 
agriculture, —1.6 per cent, compared with —2.0 per cent in 


the third quarter) and construction (—3.1 per cent compa- 


red with —4.3 per cent). However, job losses rose in 
manufacturing (—3.7 per cent compared with —3.2 per 


cent) and continued at the same rapid rate in trade indus- 
tries (—2.2 per cent compared with —2.1 per cent). 


The provincial breakdown showed an improvement in the 
employment situation in all major regions of Canada in 
December. Employment increased by 9,000 in the Mariti- 
mes, 4,000 in Ontario and 8,000 in the Prairie provinces, 
and fell by only 3,000 in British Columbia and 5,000 in 


Quebec. The increase appeared to be due particularly to 
the primary sector and transportation, communications and 
_ public utilities in the Prairies; finance, insurance and real 


estate in the Maritimes; and service industries in Ontario. In 


addition, employment in the trade industries increased quite 


sharply in all regions except Quebec, where retail sales 


_ have been sluggish since September. The December 
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employment decrease in Quebec was mainly attributable to 


_ the trade, service, and primary sectors (largely due to extre- 
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mely weak demand for iron ore), while in British Columbia it 
was due to small declines in most industries. Ontario 
seemed to be primarily responsible for the overall decline in 
employment in construction (—O.7 per cent) and finance, 


_ insurance and real estate (—O.3 per cent). 


| The prospects for growth in employment and output for 


Canada as a whole in the first quarter have improved 
recently. Construction activity should strengthen along with 
housing starts in Canada, while increased activity in the 
forest industry following the upturn in residential construc- 
tion in the United States should help foster a steady reco- 
very in transportation as well as the primary sector. Lower 
interest rates should stimulate a recovery in activity in the 
financial markets (finance, insurance and real estate) and 
help strengthen consumer confidence, which should be 
transmitted to the trade sector. December figures for 
employment and leading indicators for demand in the manu- 
facturing and primary sectors (notably for mining) suggest 
that employment in these sectors will stabilize in the near 
future. The average workweek in these sectors (not seaso- 
nally adjusted and based on the Labour Force Survey) rose 
in November and December after bottoming out in October. 
However, the upturn in employment is unlikely to result in a 


significant decrease in the unemployment rate before the 
second half of 1983 because people will probably re-enter 
the labour market as economic activity firms, such as 
women did in December. 


The increase of employment in December resulted from a 
rise of 0.9 per cent in part-time employment, while full- 
time employment posted only a very slight decline of 0.1 
per cent. The two main reasons given for the rise in part- 
time employment were personal or family commitments and 
school attendance. This movement reflected an upturn in 
female employment (+30,000), while the decline in 
employment among men slowed to —9,000. Employment 
grew by almost equal amounts among young women and 
women aged 25 or over (+ 16,000 and +14,000 respecti- 
vely). These factors are probably behind the growth in par- 
ticipation rates for these two groups, as the female labour 
force increased by 0.9 per cent in December. The slow- 
down in the rate of loss of jobs among men was due to an 
increase of 10,000 jobs among adult men, whereas 
employment among young men registered a sharp drop 
(—19,000). The participation rates for these two groups 
remained low, but not enough to offset the influx of women 
into the labour market. 


The total labour force increased by 0.3 per cent, after a 
sharp decline of 0.5 per cent in November. Young men 
were responsible for a decline of 5,000 in the male labour 
force, following a sharp decrease (—56,000) in November. 
Declines were evident in Ontario and British Columbia at 
least, (which, along with Quebec, are the only provinces for 
which sufficiently detailed seasonally adjusted figures are 
available). Raw data on the inactive population (those who 
were not in the labour force) indicate that there was an 
increase of 26,000 discouraged workers (18,000 in Que- 
bec) in December, for a total of 156,000 across Canada, 
or 1 per cent of the labour force (11.9 million). These figu- 
res are not reflected in the overall unemployment rate of 
12.8 per cent. The increase in the number of discouraged 
workers in Quebec in December partly confirms the sub- 
stantial retrenchment in the male labour force in November 
since, after the sharp drop in November (—32,000), the 
male labour force in Quebec continued to fall in December 
(—2,000). The increase in discouraged workers in the 
other provinces in December may be largely seasonal. 


The total labour force fell by 0.1 per cent in the fourth quar- 
ter, which limited the increase to only 0.4 per cent in the 
labour force in 1982 after gains of 3.0 per cent, 2.8 per 
cent and 2.7 per cent in 1979, 1980 and 1981 respec- 
tively. The decline in the fourth quarter and the slower 
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growth in 1982 were due to the 15 to 24 age group (—0.9 
per cent in the fourth quarter and —4.2 per cent in 1982), 
while the increase in adult participation was only 0.1 per 
cent in the fourth quarter and 2.0 per cent in 1982. By 
sex group, more men than women withdrew from the labour 
market, which reflects the much sharper deterioration in 
male employment over the whole year. In fact, in 1982, 
employment was down by 12.8 per cent among men aged 
15 to 24 and 2.3 per cent among those 25 and over, while 
it declined by only 7.1 per cent among young women and 
rose by 1.0 per cent among adult women. 


For 1982 as a whole, employment fell by 3.3 per cent, 
compared with rates of growth for 1979, 1980 and 1981 
of 4.0 per cent, 2.8 per cent and 2.6 per cent respec- 
tively. In percentage terms, the primary sector was hardest 
hit by job losses in 1982, posting a drop of 16.9 per cent. 
The decrease was 9.2 per cent in manufacturing and 8.5 
per cent in construction, for an overall rate of decline of 9.3 
per cent in total goods-producing industries (excluding the 
agricultural sector), reflecting the marked deterioration in 
male employment. Employment in the service industries fell 
by 0.4 per cent in 1982 as a result of transportation, com- 
munications and public utilities (—3.2 per cent) and trade 
industries (—1.9 per cent). Employment increased byale5S 
per cent in finance, insurance and real estate, after a 2.6 
per cent drop in 1981, and slowed to a rate of growth of 
only 0.5 per cent, compared with 4.7 per cent in 1981, in 
community, business, personal and public administration 
services. These fluctuations coincided with the much smal- 
ler decline in female employment. Hardest hit in terms of 
the number of jobs lost were the manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade industries. 


The leading indicators of residential construction conti- 
nued to improve. Housing starts in urban areas totalled 
90,000 units at annual rates in October and 11 3,000 units 
in November, as compared to an average of 78,000 units in 
the third quarter of 1982. This upturn was reflected in all 
types of dwellings and in all regions, particularly in Ontario. 
Building permits for October augur a further increase in hou- 
Sing starts in December, since 26,330 permits were issued 
in urban areas between the beginning of August and the 
end of October but there were only 22,670 starts be- 
tween early September and late November. The inventory 
of new single family homes in cities with a 50,000 popula- 
tion and over declined by 14.8 per cent between August 
and November. The decline in inventory indicates that the 
increased demand will be reflected in a larger number of 
housing starts. 
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Several positive factors should help to sustain the recovery 
in the housing ownership market in the first half of 1983. 
The decline in interest rates has increased considerably the 
potential number of first home buyers. Clayton Research 
Associates Limited estimates the number of tenants capable 
of buying an average existing home to be 650,000, or 
three times that of one year ago. The drop in interest rates 
accounts for 60 per cent of this increase in accessibility. 
The drop of 4.4 per cent in new housing prices between 
January and November 1982 and the decrease of 7.1 per 
cent in the average price of homes sold through the Multiple 
Listing Service between November 1981 and November 
1982 corresponds to another 15 per cent; the remaining 
25 per cent is due to the increase in incomes. The reap- 
pearance of five-year mortgages allowing potential owners 
to protect themselves against future fluctuations in mortgage 
interest rates should reduce one of the sources of uncer- 
tainty affecting consumers. 


Government programs are therefore helping to make 
ownership more accessible and risk-free (fixed rate multi- 
year mortgages have been introduced in several 

provinces). The stimulative effect of these factors is redu- 
ced considerably by employment conditions, which will have 
to improve if the activity level forecast for the first half of 
1983 is to materialize. The demand for new rental hous- 
ing is low. In late October, the vacancy rate for such dwel- 
lings (i.e. the percentage of units completed over the past 
six months but still vacant) was 27.2 per cent in cities with 
a population of 50,000 and over. It is difficult to assess the 
significance of this statistic, which has been available only 
since June 1982. Since rental units represent about 70 
per cent of the multiple housing market, it can be used as 
an approximation. The vacancy rate for multiple units was 
40.7 per cent in November, as compared with an average 
of 32.9 per cent since 1977. Government programs, 
however, should ensure a certain level of activity despite 
this weakness of demand. The Canada Rental Supply Plan 
is expected to sponsor 30,000 units at a cost of $200 mil- 
lion. The Federal Housing Program for Cooperative and 
Nonprofit Organizations will subsidize the construction of 
27,500 units at a cost of $200 million. In addition, several 
projects, which were supposed to lose their eligibility for the 
tax breaks offered by the MURB program due to the sus- 
pension of construction, will remain eligible if construction 
resumes without undue delay after December 31, 1982. 
Construction Division of Statistics Canada estimates the 
maximum value of projects in which construction has been 
suspended to be $320 million. 


The volume of personal expenditure on retail goods decli- 
ned by 0.9 per cent in October. Together with the down- 
ward revised performance of retail sales in September 
(—0.5 per cent), this leaves this measure of consumer 
demand 0.8 per cent below the level in the third quarter, 
implying that personal expenditure will decline for the sixth 
consecutive quarter unless there is a substantial reversal in 
sales at Christmas time. Most analysts have pinpointed con- 
sumer demand as a key variable in leading the economy out 
of recession, given the sluggish performance of U.S. 
demand and the ongoing weakness in business investment. 


In past recoveries, personal expenditure has risen at a rela- 
tively rapid annual rate of 7.7 per cent to lead the growth of 
final demand in the first two quarters of recovery. There is 
no guarantee, however, that this will be repeated in 1983 
unless other macroeconomic variables are more conducive 
to higher consumer spending. In particular, there are few 
indications of the drop in real interest rates or the expansion 
of real disposable incomes that typically fosters a recovery. 
The prime rate was 8.1 percentage points above the filtered 
Consumer Price Index in the third quarter, for example, 
compared to an historical average of 3.0 per cent in post- 
war recoveries. At the same time, real personal incomes 
have not begun to improve. In past cycles, the slowing of 
inflation relative to wages during a recession has been suffi- 
cient in itself to boost real incomes by the end of a cyclical 
downturn, which has transferred to consumers purchasing 
power to boost final demand. In past recessions, real inco- 
mes have risen by an average annual rate of 4.0 per cent in 
the last quarter of recession and the first quarter of reco- 
very. In the first three quarters of 1982, personal disposa- 
ble incomes have fallen by 0.7 per cent, 2.3 per cent and 
0.5 per cent relative to consumer prices, and the further 
weakening of employment and wage rates in the fourth 
quarter will likely accentuate this downturn despite an 
easing of inflation. 


The continued negative trend in the course of real interest 
rates and incomes at this point in the cycle is compounded 
by psychological factors. The faltering of consumer confi- 
dence in future income prospects has raised the personal 
savings rate to record levels (about 13.0 per cent) in the 
recession. The personal savings rate in Canada typically 
does not begin to decline until the second quarter of reco- 
very, and a reluctance to spend due to uncertainty about 
the future continued to be a dominant feature of retail sales 
in October. Particular reference is made here to the beha- 
viour of households in Quebec. Nominal retail sales in Que- 
bec declined by 2.8 per cent in October, accounting for 


nearly 50 per cent of the total drop in retail sales, and fol- 
lows a disproportionately weak performance in Quebec in 
September as well. This retrenchment in consumer outlays 
reflects concern about income prospects in the first quarter 
of 1983, when wages and salaries in the Quebec public 
sector will be cut back by nearly $2.0 billion at annual 
rates, as the coincident indicators of labour demand in Que- 
bec firmed in the autumn months (and were markedly better 
than in most other provinces: employment in Quebec rose 
0.4 per cent from August to October, compared to a 
decline of 0.7 per cent in the rest of Canada). 


By durability classification, the drop in consumer demand 
was concentrated in durable goods (—2.7 per cent) in 
October, notably for passenger cars (—21.1 per cent). The 
sharp decline in auto demand reflects the disappointing 
reaction of consumers to the new model lines introduced, 
although rebates on 1982 models and subsidized interest 
rates helped to spark a sharp increase in sales of North 
American cars in November and December (according to 
preliminary data from the Motor Vehicle Dealers 
Association). Firms that offered special financing rates 
recorded disproportionately strong sales (Ford +93 per 
cent in December and Chrysler +41 per cent) relative to 
sales negotiated at market rates (General Motors car sales 
fell 33 per cent, while truck and import car sales have also 
weakened). A $50 rebate offered by domestic appliance 
manufacturers helped to boost furniture and appliance sales 
by 3.8 per cent in October, the third consecutive increase. 
Demand for other durable goods softened in October, 
notably for recreation equipment (—1.2 per cent) and auto 
accessories (—0.9 per cent). The rally in car sales by the 
end of December implies that, for the quarter as a whole, 
consumer demand for durables may increase slightly, but 
not by enough to offset the prospective declines in demand 
for semi and non-durable goods and services. 


The cyclical interpretation of the recent trend in sales of 
durable goods is not clear, however, because of the prolife- 
ration of rebates and subsidized interest rates for these 
goods in the fourth quarter. On the one hand, a firming of 
demand for cars and furniture and appliances is consistent 
with the stimulative effects of an easing of interest rates on 
demand for interest rate sensitive components of expendi- 
ture such as autos and housing. On the other hand, it 
would appear that the drop in market interest rates alone 
has been insufficient to revive consumer demand for dura- 
ble goods unless supplemented by subsidized interest rates 
(such as offered by North American auto producers begin- 
ning in November) or by special price incentives (as offered 
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by appliance manufacturers recently or by the auto compa- 
nies prior to October). A more definitive judgement on whe- 
ther the drop in market interest rates is sufficient to spark a 
recovery in household demand will probably not be possible 
before these special incentive programs expire in the first 
quarter of 1983. 


Demand for semi-durable goods stabilized in October, lar- 
gely due to higher outlays for clothing. This follows several 
months of weakness, however, and outlays for these goods 
in October were 0.7 per cent below their average in the 
third quarter. Demand for consumer services in October (as 
measured by RDP in these industries, which covers about 
65 per cent of all personal expenditure on services) decli- 
ned by 0.6 per cent in October, and is 0.8 per cent below 
their third quarter average. 


Prices 


Inflation continued to moderate in November. The Con- 
sumer Price Index recorded the fifth consecutive restrai- 
ned increase in the range of 0.5 to 0.7 per cent. The 
seasonal price increase due to the introduction of new 
model year cars was significantly lower than in the five 
previous Novembers, while the cost of shelter decelera- 
ted due to a drop in depreciation costs and a significant 
slowing in mortgage interest cost. At the manufacturing 
level, restraint continued to be most evident in export 
industries as declines in prices of newsprint and primary 
metals contributed to a second consecutive decline in 
the overall index. A significant easing of wage rate 
increases and the recent slowing in energy and interest 
costs indicate that inflation may remain slow in this sec- 
tor beyond the time when inventories are no longer con- 
sidered burdensomely high. Raw material prices were 
stable in aggregate in November, although declines were 
recorded for metals, wood and textiles. 


The Consumer Price Index rose 0.7 per cent in November 
(not adjusted for seasonality), the fifth increase in the range 
of 0.5 to 0.7 per cent in as many months. The slight acce- 
leration of the monthly increase was partially attributable to 
higher prices of durable goods in November. Automobile 
purchase prices rose 3.1 per cent with the introduction of 
the new model year, as the result of the phasing out of 
1982 models in the CPI (and hence the rebates which 
apply to them) and quality adjustments. The monthly 
increase however, was substantially lower than the 4.0 to 
6.0 per cent increases recorded for November of the five 
previous years. Despite the 1.6 per cent monthly increase 
in durable goods prices in November, this component has 
risen only 3.6 per cent since November 1981. 
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The other major factor in the slight uptick of the monthly 
rate of increase of the CPI was the 0.6 per cent increase in 
prices of non-durable goods, following a slight decline in 
October. Following three consecutive monthly declines, pri- 
ces of food purchased from stores rose 0.3 per cent. The 
increase was largely due to increased prices of fresh milk 
(in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan) and higher prices 
of salad-type vegetables. Beef prices also increased fol- 
lowing three months of decline. These increases were par- 
tially offset by the second consecutive decline in pork pri- 
ces. The drop followed several months of rapid price 
increases due to excess export demand, which now 
appears to be subsiding. Overall the prices of food purcha- 
sed from stores recorded a year-over-year increase of 6.0 
per cent in November 1982. According to the Agriculture 
Canada outlook on food prices, a rate of increase of 6.0 to 
8.0 per cent can be expected for 1983. While the appre- 
ciation of the U.S. dollar vis-a-vis the Canadian dollar and 
higher interest rates were major contributors to the cost- 
push side of food price inflation in 1982, these forces are 
expected to be less significant in 1983. Higher crude oil 
prices and wage rate increases are expected to dominate 
food price increases in 1983 although the rate of increase 
for both will be slower than in 1982. Farm commodity pri- 
ces (which had fallen dramatically in 1982 as evident in the 
lowest level in five years of many vegetable product prices 
in the Raw Materials Price Index) are generally expected to 
remain stable in 1983 (Food Market Commentary, Vol. 4, 
#4, Dec. 1982). 


Price increases for semi-durable goods and for services 
were more restrained in November than in October. The 
0.6 per cent increase in semi-durable prices followed 0.7 
per cent increases in the previous two months and reflected 
higher prices of select clothing items. Prices for services 
rose only 0.5 per cent despite higher airfares, higher dental 
care costs and increased prices of alcohol served in licen- 
sed premises. The slowing of service prices was the result 
of the more moderate 0.4 per cent increase in shelter 
costs. Mortgage interest costs rose 0.8 per cent in 
November, compared to a peak rate of increase of 2.5 per 
cent in October 1981. This component is calculated using 
both new housing prices and mortgage interest rates which 
apply to a five-year distribution of outstanding mortgages. 
The recent deceleration can therefore be attributed not only 
to the easing of interest rates but to the Ongoing decline of 
the new housing price index. In fact the tenth consecutive 
monthly decline in the new housing price index contributed 


also to the decline in the depreciation component of shelter 
costs in November. 


The Industry Selling Price Index declined for the second 


_ consecutive month on a seasonally adjusted basis, down 
0.2 per cent in November following a similar decline in 
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October. The major sources of this deflation continued to 


be weak export markets, as prices of paper and allied pro- 
ducts and primary metal prices fell in a continuation of the 
downward trend on world markets, and in the food and 
beverage sector where abundant supply and slack demand 
conditions have lowered prices for four consecutive months. 


Selling prices of industries which produce durable goods 
rose marginally in November following a decline in October. 
The 0.6 per cent drop in primary metal prices left prices in 
this industry 1.4 per cent below the level of January 1982, 
and there were few signs on international markets that a 
recovery in demand for base metals is imminent. The 
decline was offset by a third consecutive monthly increase 
of seasonally adjusted wood prices. The gradual improve- 
ment of the U.S. housing market and the more recent pick- 
up in activity in the Canadian housing market have resulted 
in a firming of wood prices, particularly for softwoods used 
in housing construction. There were marginal price increa- 
ses in industries which produce goods related to business 
investment (metal fabricating +0.1 per cent, electrical pro- 
ducts +0.1 per cent, non-metallic minerals +0.8, machi- 
nery +0.3 per cent). Selling prices in these industries have 
slowed to the very small increases recorded over the latest 
four months. Prices of automobiles (seasonally adjusted) 
were stable in November following a decline in October. 
The decline in October was the result of smaller than usual 
new model year price increases. 


Selling prices of industries which produce non-durable 
goods fell slightly in November following a similar decline in 
October. Prices in food and beverage industries fell for the 
fourth consecutive month. Notable declines were recorded 
for pork and for feed grains. This second drop in pork fol- 
lows several months of rapid price increases due to increa- 
sed export demand and lower slaughtering rates. A 2.1 per 
cent drop in prices of paper and allied products (on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis) was the other major contributor to 
the decline in non-durable prices. Weak export demand and 
a price war in the U.S. have resulted in a 4.8 per cent drop 
in these prices over the June to November period. Prices 
in clothing and related industries remained weak as leather 
and textile prices declined. Rubber and plastic prices fell 
0.2 per cent following several months of stability. The 
decline likely reflects renewed production cutbacks in the 
auto sector. 


Raw material prices were stable in November following a 
pattern of general decline over the past year. The index 
excluding fuel fell 0.7 per cent. There were further decli- 
nes in prices of basic industrial materials such as textiles, 
wood, ferrous metals and non-ferrous metals. Despite the 
upturn in wood product prices at the manufacturing level, no 
similar recovery was recorded for logs and bolts. Base 
metal prices remain depressed on world markets. Animal 
product prices continued to decline, largely due to lower 
prices for hogs already evident at the processing and retail 
levels. Offsetting these declines were higher prices for 
imported fresh vegetables as reflected in the CPI, and an 
increase in domestic natural gas rates. 


Business Investment 


The results of the most recent surveys of business 
investment suggest that, even with the growing opti- 
mism of corporate executives, the outlook for an upturn 
in investment is seriously handicapped by the weakness 
of demand and the further deterioration of balance 
sheets in the third quarter of 1982. For example, non- 
financial corporations must reduce their debt by $21 bil- 
lion to re-establish their liquidity ratios to the average 
level of the past five years. 


According to the latest survey conducted by the Confe- 
rence Board on business attitudes and investment inten- 
tions, firms were slightly more optimistic in the fourth quar- 
ter relative to the previous two quarters about the short- 
term outlook for the economy, particularly with regard to 
inflation, labour costs and financial balance sheets. Among 
the positive factors, the drop in interest rates and the mode- 
ration of labour costs seem to have contributed strongly to 
the improvement of business expectations. First, the drop 
in interest rates has reduced considerably (from 63.4 per 
cent to 37.4 per cent) the percentage of executives who 
consider the cost of money as a depressing factor on the 
growth of investment. Second, 51.9 per cent of the res- 
pondents in the fourth quarter expect a smaller rate of 
increase of labour costs over the next six months, compa- 
red to 2.5 per cent and 51.1 per cent in the second and 
third quarters respectively. These last two factors, aS well 
as the expected growth of sales, are undoubtedly related to 
the better financial performance foreseen for business 
firms. The attitudes and intentions toward investment impro- 
ved somewhat compared to the previous two quarters. 
However, the proportion of businesspersons who foresee 
their investments declining over the next six months (29.0 
per cent) surpassed those respondents who plan to 
increase this type of spending (23.4 per cent), compared to 
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33.9 per cent and 20 per cent respectively in the third 
quarter. Large corporations are less optimistic. In the 
fourth quarter, 21.5 per cent (compared to 22.6 per cent in 
the third) of the large firms surveyed plan to boost their 
investments, and 43.5 per cent (versus 39.4 per cent in 
the third) plan to cut back over the next six months. The 
weakness of demand seems to be the principal handicap to 
an upturn of investment, as 70.2 per cent of businessper- 
sons cited this factor as restraining investment, 39.3 per 
cent cited government policies, and 37.4 per cent referred 
to interest rates (compared to percentages of 64.6, 43.5, 
and 63.4 per cent respectively in the third quarter of 
1982). 


This weakness of demand has been reflected in declines to 
record low levels of the rate of capacity utilization in manu- 
facturing in the third quarter of 1982. All twenty manufactu- 
ring industries reduced their capacity utilization in the cur- 
rent recession, and 10 industries reached the lowest level 
since these data are available (1961). Manufacturers of 
durable goods have been particularly affected. In this con- 
text, it seems likely that the upturn in business investment 
will occur after a recovery in the rates of capacity 

utilization. It is necessary, however, to note that a return to 
high rates of utilization is not necessary for a recovery of 
investment, as has been evident in the movement of these 
two variables in recent years. In effect, technological 
change has forced many firms to modernize their production 
methods to remain competitive, and certain installations are 
becoming out-of-date. 


A recovery of investment, whether related to technological 
developments or to a recovery of aggregate demand, will 
be seriously handicapped by the deterioration of corporate 
balance sheets. For all the industries included in the survey 
of profits of non-financial corporations, financial balance 
sheets demonstrated some encouraging developments in 
the third quarter of 1982. The year-over-year growth of 
long-term (+30.3 per cent) and short-term (+6.5 per cent) 
debt slowed sharply compared to the previous quarter 
(+37.6 per cent and +14.0 per cent respectively). The 
drop in interest rates and a better control over debt should 
improve operating expenses, which have had to absorb a 
Strong increase in interest payments since the start of the 
recession. Among the 44 industrial groups, the reduction in 
the rate of growth of long-term debt was evident in 33 
industries, and that of short-term debt in 41 industries. The 
industries where the rate of growth of debt was still increa- 
sing were generally those which were hardest hit by the 
recession (metal mines, wood and transportation equipment 
manufacturers and retailers of those goods), reflecting the 
profound recession in these sectors of the economy. 
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However, the increase of assets has not been sufficient to 
prevent a renewed deterioration of the financial indicators. 
Long-term debt represents 40.0 per cent of the equity 
(shareholders’ equity plus loans from affiliated societies) of 
non-financial corporations, compared to 38.7 per cent in 
the second quarter and an average of 32.1 per cent since 
1977. A reduction of $10.6 billion in long-term debt would 
be needed to return this latter measure to this average. 

The liquidity ratio (current assets relative to liabilities) is at 
1.40, compared to 1.42 in the second quarter and an ave- 
rage of 1.58 since 1977. Moreover, the reduction in liquid 
assets (—$3,554 million, despite a reduction of inventories 
(—$1,110 million), resulted in another drop in short-term 
liquidity (current assets minus inventories and liabilities) to 
0.75 compared to 0.77 in the second quarter of 1982 and 
0.88 on average since 1977. It would be necessary to 
reduce short-term debt by $10.6 billion to return this ratio 
to its historical average. The efforts to reduce the burden 
of debt should seriously handicap the ability of firms to 
invest in response to final demand or to implement technolo- 
gical change. 


Manufacturing 


The volume of new orders retreated by 2.3 per cent in 
October, following a 5.1 per cent decline in September. 
New orders had shown signs of Stabilizing in the six 
months prior to September, but a faltering of shipments 
relative to production in recent months has led to a fur- 
ther build-up of stock-to-sales ratios. Firms have respon- 
ded in the short-run to this disequilibrium by slashing 
employment, output, and orders placed with other firms. 
This process has been most evident in the auto industry 
and industries related to business investment. 


The renewed weakness in new orders follows six months 
of relative stability. Most of the downturn has occurred in 
durable goods industries (off 4.6 per cent in October), with 
transportation equipment (—8.0 per cent) and machinery 
(—18.2 per cent) industries leading the decline. The drop 
in activity in the auto industry is likely to be only a tempo- 
rary phenomenom, as the industry expects to boost output 
in the first quarter which should begin to become evident in 
the data on new orders by December. The downturn in 
industries related to business investment, however, is a 
continuation of a year-long trend in business outlays. This 
will likely continue well into 1983 at least, given the longer- 
term adjustments that must occur in corporate balance 
Sheets and capacity utilization before firms will begin to 
raise investment intentions. Ona more encouraging note, 
orders in the wood and furniture industries appear to be 
responding to the recent improvement in housing demand in 
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Jorth America. New orders in the wood industry rose 3.3 
yer cent in October, the third consecutive increase, and this 
rming of demand has been translated into higher demand 
or forestry products and a reduction in layoffs in this sector 
yy January. Orders rose 2.7 per cent in the furniture 
jdustry, as the firming of consumer demand since July has 
een reflected in an improving trend in manufacturing acti- 
rity in the last four months. 


New orders received by non-durable goods industries slip- 
yed 0.2 per cent in volume in October, as orders have sag- 
ed to the low attained in July. Most of this retreat origina- 
ed in the rubber and plastics industry (off 7.8 per cent in 
he last two months), the by-product of cutbacks in auto 
assemblies, and continued sluggish demand for petroleum 


oes (down 7.6 per cent). 


Real shipments declined by 5.0 per cent in October fol- 
owing an equally severe decline in September. The down- 
urn has been concentrated in durable goods industries, off 
10.1 per cent in October. Transportation equipment has 
dorne the brunt of this decline, as a sharp slump in ship- 
nents of motor vehicles to the United States has pulled 
jJown the industry total by 18.3 per cent and 24.3 per cent 
n the last two months. These declines account for about 
hree-quarters of the drop in shipments for manufacturing as 
a whole. There were further significant declines for machi- 
very industries, off 11.6 per cent in October, which have 
deen weakening steadily during 1982 in line with the 
‘etrenchment in business investment. Shipments in other 
jurable goods industries were little changed in the month, 
while shipments of non-durable goods were unchanged in 
aggregate. 


The rate of decline of inventories has slowed from the peak 
of —$200 million in August to —$117 million in September 
and —$92 million in October, as the steep drop in ship- 
nents in the last two months has outstripped the cutbacks 
n output. As a result, the ratio of finished goods invento- 
‘ies to shipments in October rose to new highs in the cur- 
‘ent cycle. (This matches a similar deterioration in the 
United States where stock-to-sales ratios rose to a new 
9eak in October, as the recovery in final sales expected by 
firms during the summer months has not materialized.) Most 
of the slowdown in stock liquidation appears to be involun- 
tary, as the easing has been most evident in industries 
which are experiencing continued weak demand. This is 
particularly evident for transportation equipment (where 
nventories rose $14 million in September and October after 
large declines earlier in the year) and paper and allied indus- 
tries (up $9 million in October after small declines in the 
previous three months). Firms in these industries have 


already taken steps to correct this imbalance, as production 
has been slashed further while prices are discounted in an 
effort to boost sales. While the largest imbalance between 
actual and desired stocks appears to exist in the auto and 
paper industries, stock-to-sales ratios remain relatively high 
in most other industry groups implying that an important 
incentive remains to restrain output and prices until final 
demand shows more definitive signs of recovery. 


External Sector 


Despite an improvement of leading indicators in Canada 
and the U.S. in October, merchandise trade data for 
November gave little indication of a recovery in domestic 
demand or production. The downward momentum of the 
short-term trend in both imports and exports, which has 
been evident for three months, accelerated with the 
inclusion of the November trade figures. The curtail- 
ment of activity in the Canadian auto sector explains a 
major portion of the weakness, although there has been 
a renewed slack in export demand for forestry products, 
metal ore concentrates, chemicals and cereal grains. A 
slight improvement in the terms of trade (Paasche index) 
from July to October was largely the result of lower 
import prices, particularly for crude oil. 


There were marginal fluctuations in both exports and imports 
in November as exports declined 0.7 per cent ($46 million 
on a seasonally adjusted balance of payments basis) and 
imports increased 0.9 per cent ($42 million). This resulted 
in the second monthly deterioration of the merchandise 
trade surplus to $1.57 billion, although the cumulative sur- 
plus from January to November remains at a record high 
level of nearly $16 billion. November trade movements did 
not alter the downward momentum of the short-term trend 
for either exports or imports. Both recorded a third conse- 
cutive decline at an accelerated pace. The renewed weak- 
ness in exports can be traced to declining trends for motor 
vehicle products, forestry products, cereals, chemicals, and 
metal ore concentrates. The downward trend in exports of 
motor vehicle products reflects cutbacks in production in 
the auto industry in the fall, in particular a strike at Chrysler 
Canada in November. The trend in exports of lumber has 
recorded surprisingly large declines over a three-month 
period despite some recovery in the residential construction 
sector in the United States. The major impetus to the decli- 
ning trend of imports has been the deterioration of activity in 
the auto sector and in declining imports of crude oil. The 
trend for imports of industrial machinery recorded the third 
consecutive decline in the order of 1.7 per cent. This 
represents a slowing in the rate of decline of earlier months 
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due to a recovery in demand for engines and metal working 
equipment. Import demand for consumer goods such as 
apparel, footwear, toys, and household goods has in aggre- 
gate, remained stable over a six-month period. 


The record trade surplus in Canada in 1982 is partially due 
to the trade surplus in the auto sector, although it is also 
attributable to the severity of the recession in Canada as 
compared to OECD nations as a whole. Industrial produc- 
tion in Canada has declined 7.2 per cent over the first nine 
months of 1982 relative to a 2.5 per cent decline for OECD 
nations as a whole. This partially explains the relative weak- 
ness in imports over this period. This pattern concurred 
with a deterioration of the terms of trade for Canada, as 
export prices fell relative to import prices (Paasche mea- 
sure) up to June and July. The decline in export prices has 
been due to weak international prices for metals, forestry 
products and grains as grains, raw and fabricated materials 
account for 60 per cent of Canada’s exports. Since July, 
there has been a slight improvement in the terms of trade, 
although this has been largely due to lower import prices for 
food products and crude oil, and sharp declines in purcha- 
ses of crude oil. 


International Economies 


The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Deve- 
lopment predicts 1983 will be a year of recovery in the 
industrialized nations. The OECD forecasts that GNP in 
its member nations will rise by 1.5 per cent in 1983, 
after a 0.5 per cent drop in 1982. The downward revi- 
sion from the forecasts made in July of 0.5 per cent 
growth in 1982 and +2.5 per cent in 1983 was attributed 
by the OECD to larger than expected declines in demand 
from Third World and Comecon countries, which it is 
estimated will reduce total GNP by 0.5 per cent in each 
of 1982 and 1983. 


The OECD predicts very mild growth in the major econo- 
mies of Europe. For West Germany, France, and Britain, 
the OECD foresees weak growth of slightly over 1 per cent 
in the first half of the year accelerating slightly to only 1.25 
to 1.75 per cent in the second half. The firming of output 
would not be enough to stop employment from declining 
until mid-1984. The risks that Europe will not record even 
a marginal upturn of aggregate output were stressed by the 
OECD, as a weaker than expected recovery in the United 
States or a trade war or instability in foreign exchange mar- 
kets could worsen the European economic outlook. 
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The OECD forecasts that a slow recovery of GNP in the 
United States (+2 per cent at annual rates in the first half of 
1983, rising to +4 per cent in the second half) will contri- 
bute to relatively rapid expansion of between 3 and 4 per 
cent in Japan and Canada. For Canada, GNP is forecast to 
rise by 1.2 per cent in 1983 as a whole following the steep 
decline in 1982. Most of the turnaround is expected to ori- 
ginate in a reduced rate of inventory liquidation and, to a 
lesser extent, an increase in export demand. The OECD 
foresees little improvement in final domestic demand, as fis- 
cal and monetary policy remains restrictive. A continuing 
high level of unemployment (the unemployment rate is 
expected to average 13.0 per cent in 1983), and “surpri- 
singly persistent” inflationary pressures (the CPI is forecast 
to rise by 8 per cent in 1983) will help to keep personal 
savings at a high level, and lead to a small drop in consumer 
outlays in Canada. 


United States Economy 


Preliminary estimates reveal that real GNP fell 0.5 per 
cent in the fourth quarter, as output retreated to about 
its level in the first quarter of the year. The retrench- 
ment in economic activity persisted in the coincident 
indicators into November and December, largely because 
there has been only a weak response of consumers to 
stimulative developments (such as lower rates of taxes, 
interest, and inflation). At the same time, business 
investment in plant and equipment continues to recede 
to offset an upturn in housing starts. The fall-off in final 
sales in recent months has led to further cutbacks in 
industrial output, notably in the consumer goods sector. 


Total business inventories declined marginally ($0.3 billion) 
in October after an average rate of increase of 2.1 per cent 
in the previous five months. Despite the small drop in 
stocks, the economy-wide inventory-to-sales ratio rose from 
1.52 to 1.55 in October, which is slightly above the pre- 
vious cyclical peak of 1.54 attained in January. Business 
sales declined 2.3 per cent in October, and have been fal- 
ling at an annual rate of 11.3 per cent since May. The 
build-up in unwanted stocks has been most accentuated in 
the retail trade industry, where inventories have risen by 

$15 billion in the last three months (at annual rates). Total 
industrial output declined by 0.4 per cent in November, 
after falling 0.8 per cent in each of September and Octo- 
ber, led by a 0.5 per cent decline in production of consu- 
mer goods, notably for auto assemblies. In the last three 
months, output of consumer goods has been cut 6.7 per 
cent at annual rates, compared to a marginal gain in the pre- 
ceding three months. The firming of consumer goods pro- 
duction, and aggregate economic activity, over the summer 


nonths appears largely attributable to business firms’ 
2xpectations of a recovery in consumer demand following 
he July 1 tax cut and the drop in interest rates in August. 
The sluggish growth in demand has fallen short of these 
2xpectations, however, and firms have enacted further cut- 
yacks in order to balance inventories and sales. The auto 
ndustry has led this retrenchment, as special incentives to 
‘emporarily boost sales together with plant closings to 
‘educe output have reduced inventories to the equivalent of 
32 days of sales. Auto producers set their first quarter pro- 
juction schedules at 1.45 million units, up about 20 per 
sent from the fourth quarter. 


The performance of retail sales continued to be disappoin- 
ting. Sales declined by 0.4 per cent in value in December 
after a 2.6 per cent gain in November. Excluding auto 
sales, which have been very volatile on a monthly basis due 
to the effects of temporary incentives to purchase, retail 
sales rose 0.4 per cent and 0.5 per cent in November and 
December, or little change in volume terms. As in Canada, 
consumer confidence in the U.S. has shown some signs of 
strengthening recently, as the Conference Board index rose 
from 49.7 in October to 54.8 in November before easing to 
54.4 in December. Most of the increased confidence 
reflects the decline in interest rates and inflation, as consu- 
mers’ appraisal of labour market and business conditions 
continues to be negative. The weakness in current income 
continues to be the prime constraint on a recovery in con- 
sumer demand. Personal income edged up 0.4 per cent in 
November, with all of the increase originating in transfer 
payments. Wages and salaries fell 0.1 per cent in Novem- 
ber, and have been flat over the last four months. This 
implies ongoing reductions in real incomes, despite the 
recent easing in consumer prices (+0.1 per cent in Novem- 
ber, and 4.5 per cent in the past year). At the same time, 
the personal savings rate had fallen to 5.8 per cent by 
November, and a dramatic decline in this ratio to finance 
higher outlays is unlikely to develop given what the Federal 
Reserve Board calls an increased preference for cash 
balances for precautionary purposes in the uncertain econo- 
mic environment. 


The weakness in personal incomes reflects the heavy toll of 
recession on employment and an easing of hourly earnings 
in the current downturn. A small (0.1 per cent) decline in 
employment helped to boost the unemployment rate to 
10.8 per cent in November while there was a lengthening in 
the average duration of unemployment to 17.2 weeks. In 
the manufacturing sector, the 8.0 per cent drop in employ- 
ment in the past year as the decline in output slowed has 


helped to boost the quarterly percentage change in produc- 
tivity from steep declines late in 1981 and early 1982 toa 
strong increase of 6.7 per cent in the third quarter. With 
hourly compensation easing gradually from 9.6 per cent (at 
annual rates) to 6.2 per cent in the year ending in the third 
quarter, unit labour costs have decelerated in the past four 
quarters from +17.7 per cent to +16.6 per cent to +5.1 
per cent and finally to +0.5 per cent in the third quarter. 
Developments in the Canadian manufacturing sector com- 
pare favourably with this decelerating trend, as the trend of 
unit labour costs in Canada has turned negative in recent 
months. The prospects for continued restraint in energy 
and labour costs have boosted the confidence of analysts 
that inflationary pressures will be subdued for 1983. 


Residential construction remains the only area of growing 
demand in fixed investment. Housing starts continued to 
recover, rising 26 per cent to an annual rate of 1.4 million 
units in November. Unusually warm weather appears to 
account for some of the surge of activity, as building per- 
mits rose by a more muted 6 per cent to 1.2 million units. 
Nevertheless, the upward trend in housing activity contrasts 
favourably with the outlook for investment in plant and 
equipment. The Commerce Department survey of invest- 
ment intentions predicts the volume of business investment 
will decline by 4.8 per cent in 1983, after marginal gains of 
0.9 per cent in 1981 and 0.2 per cent in 1982. With inte- 
rest rates still substantially above the inflation rate, and 
capacity utilization in manufacturing at a post-war low of 
67.8 per cent in November, a recovery of consumer 
demand in 1983 is unlikely to be joined by investment 
demand. 


The consensus forecast for economic activity in the U.S. in 
1983 sees the economy poised for recovery in the next 3 
to 6 months. Consumer demand is expected to lead the 
turnaround, with housing and inventory accumulation making 
smaller contributions. The recovery of between 2 per cent 
and 3 per cent in GNP in 1983, however, would be weaker 
than the 8 per cent growth typical of post-war recoveries in 
the first year. A return to a restrictive monetary policy by 
the Federal Reserve Board, and an increase in taxes to 
reduce the ballooning federal budget deficit, are expected 
to constrain growth in 1983. More importantly, however, is 
the increased concern that the recovery may falter in 1984 
due to upward pressure on interest rates from higher bud- 
get deficits and a rekindling of inflationary expectations and, 
to a lesser extent, due to possible shocks to the internatio- 
nal system of finance and trade. These latter fears reflect 
the increasing number of less-developed countries with pro- 
blems in repaying bank debts, and the increased barriers to 
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trade being erected around the world. Confidence is 
waning that political systems in the industrialized world, 
which are so heavily oriented to domestic concerns, can 
achieve the international co-ordination necessary for solu- 
tions to the current crisis. The United States, for example, 
has imposed restrictions on 40 per cent of the products 
imported from Japan. For Canada, the major threat of pro- 
tectionism is the possible imposition of heavy duties on lum- 
ber exports to the U.S. following a hearing of the Federal 
Trade Commission in March. 


Financial Markets 


The most recent Bank of Canada data indicate that three 
dominant themes in the flow of funds in the Canadian 
economy have continued since the financial markets 
began to recover in August. First, households continue 
to reduce their demand for personal debt, and give few 
signs of a turnaround in consumer demand for non- 
automotive retail goods into December. There is an 
increasing willingness on the part of households to 
assume new mortgage debt, which parallels the signs of 
an incipient recovery in housing demand. Second, cor- 
porations appear to be gradually reducing their short- 
term debt, a process accentuated in November bya 
surge in new equity and, to a lesser extent, bond 
issues. Finally, governments were able to raise substan- 
tial amounts of funds in the bond markets in November. 
Interest rates continued to ease, however, as demand for 
credit has slackened both in Canada and the U.S. and 
the international value of the Canadian dollar has Stabili- 
zed. 


Seasonally adjusted chartered bank personal loans declined 
for the tenth consecutive month in November, down $260 
million (or 0.8 per cent), bringing the cumulative decline in 
1982 to $1.6 billion. The unadjusted data for the first three 
weeks of December reveal further weakness (—$89 
million). The large drops in personal loans augur further 
declines in non-automotive outlays in the fourth quarter, and 
Suggest that consumer credit will post additional declines in 
November after a 0.6 per cent drop in October (the ninth 
Straight monthly decline, according to seasonally adjusted 
Bank of Canada data). At the same time, the growth of per- 
sonal savings deposits at chartered banks (seasonally adjus- 
ted) has slowed from 13.8 per cent (at annual rates) in the 
first half of 1982 to 1.9 per cent between July and Novem- 
ber, including a $751 million decline in November. Reports 
on household attitudes to longer-term financial instruments 
give more evidence of a willingness to borrow as mortgage 
demand has risen. The reasons for this increased demand 
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are unclear, however, as households remain reluctant to 
lend money for more than one year, implying unfavourable 
expectations with regard to inflation or incomes. While resi- 
dential mortgage loan demand and the supply of long-term 
funds at chartered banks and trust and mortgage companies 
have changed little since July, data for mortgage companies 
affiliated with chartered banks reveal that mortgage loans 
have lept by $1,678 million (+10.8 per cent) from July to 
October. Two-thirds of these funds originated in an 
upsurge in short-term (under 1 year) deposits with these 
companies, as lenders remain cautious about committing 
long-term funds to the mortgage market. 


Corporations appear to have refinanced a considerable 
amount of short-term debt in November, as bond and equity 
issues rose significantly. Total corporate short-term paper 
declined by $393 million in November (according to unad- 
justed Bank of Canada data) and is now $1 ,145 million 
below the peak in July. While part of this decline reflects 
seasonal factors, it also reflects refunding in debt and equity 
markets. New equity issued by corporations at home and 
abroad jumped by $1.1 billion in November (Compared to an 
average of $100 million per month from July to October). 
Similarly, corporate bond issues rose by $497 million in 
November (versus an average $329 million from July to 
October). 


Finally, federal government borrowing in the bond market 
surged to $11.0 billion in November, largely reflecting new 
issues of Canada Savings Bonds. The pronounced interest 
in these bonds may partly explain the drop in the supply of 
personal and term deposits to chartered banks in Novem- 
ber, as the interest rate on CSB’s was more attractive. This 
in turn explains much of the decline in the monetary aggre- 
gates in November (when M1 and M2 fell by 0.6 per cent). 


The value of the Canadian dollar continued to be stable rela- 
tive to the U.S. dollar, hovering around $0.81 (U.S.) during 
December. The stability of the dollar encouraged the Bank 
of Canada to continue to reduce interest rates more rapidly 
in Canada than in the U.S. The 90-day commercial paper 
rate differential between the U.S. and Canada, for example, 
has declined steadily from a monthly peak of 491 basis 
points in August on average to 219 in November. The 
easing in money market rates was reflected in a drop in the 
prime lending rate from 13.0 per cent to 12.5 per cent 
during the month, while the one-year conventional mortgage 
rate dipped to 12.5 per cent by month-end. Following a 
robust recovery since August, prices on the bond and stock 
markets improved only marginally in the month. 


News Developments 


Domestic 


The Quebec National Assembly on December 9 approved 
Bill 105, which imposes a three-year contract settlement on 
320,000 public sector employees. The terms of the con- 
tract call initially for a wage rollback of up to 19.45 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1983 (or February to April for tea- 
chers). The maximum cutback will apply to 161,500 
employees earning more than $22,373, while those with 
incomes below this level will be partly or fully protected 
from cutbacks. The rollback is expected by government 
and union sources to total nearly $2.0 billion at annual 
rates. After the three-month pay reduction, wages in the 
remainder of 1983 will be set at an average 2.5 per cent 
above the level existing before June 1982 (and 6 per cent 
below current salary levels). In 1984 and 1985, wage 
increases will be set at 1.5 percentage points below the 
rate of inflation (LeD, GM 10/12). 


The three major trade unions representing public sector 
workers in Quebec called for strikes beginning in three pha- 
ses in late January. The unions want the government to 
agree to only a wage freeze in 1983 and 1984, with the 
money saved to be put into a fund for job creation and 
deferred payments to public servants. The Confederation 
of National Trade Unions, the Quebec Federation of Labour, 
and the Centrale de I’Enseignement du Quebec approved 

a plan that calls for a strike for an indefinite period to begin 
with education and professional workers on January 26, to 
be joined by social service workers on January 28, and by 
hospital workers on January 31 (LeD, GM 10/1). 


Non-automotive retailers, especially in Western Canada, 
generally report weak sales this Christmas season. Consu- 
mers were generally cautious, with video games and neces- 
sities the only areas of evident strength in demand. Most 
analysts explained the hesitancy of consumers to spend in 
terms of the determinants of consumption stressed by 
Keynes — notably, weak income flows and a desire to hold 
precautionary cash balances due to uncertainty (BW 
22/12). In the December issue of its Canadian forecast, 
Data Resources Inc. noted that “while many of the precon- 
ditions necessary to a restoration of consumer confidence 
are already in place, too many other factors — including 
unemployment, real income and consumer credit — are 
negative and could get worse”. The Conference Board of 
Canada reported that consumer confidence firmed in the 
fourth quarter, as the index rose from 58.4 to 74.7. Most 
of the improvement resulted from an improvement in the 
assessment of the timing of major purchases. Consumers 


were also more optimistic in their expectations regarding the 
job market and their future financial positions. There was 
little change, however, concerning households’ assessment 
of their current financial positions. As a result, the Confe- 
rence Board’s interpretation of the increase in the overall 
index stressed that the index remains at historically low 
levels and that any developing upturn in consumer demand 
will be constrained to a “slow and very weak” recovery by 
the weakness of current income. 


The United Auto Workers strike against Chrysler Canada 
Ltd. ended after five weeks. The union won an immediate 
wage increase of $1.15 an hour, plus four cost-of-living 
adjustments that are estimated to provide an additional 
$0.64 an hour. The Chrysler local of the union struck in an 
attempt to close the $3.00 an hour gap in wages relative to 
workers at General Motors and Ford. This gap had opened 
up when Chrysler workers granted wage concessions when 
the company was threatened with bankruptcy in 1979-80. 
Since then, there has been an improvement in the 
company’s market share and financial position, to the point 
where a profit is expected for 1982 as awhole. The quick 
response of workers to claim a share of the improved profi- 
tability in the auto industry is of symbolic importance, as it 
tends to confirm the fears of a latent pressure to boost 
wages in many industries once economic conditions begin 
to improve (LeD, GM 13/12). The federal government also 
announced that it will renegotiate the $150 million loan gua- 
rantee given to Chrysler Canada in January 1982. Chrysler 
arranged the loan guarantee to help finance a new diesel 
engine plant in Windsor, but has now scrapped these plans 
(LeD, GM 27/12). The cash flow of General Motors of 
Detroit will suffer by about $150 million unless it can prove 
to the U.S. National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
why 320,000 front-wheel drive 1980 X-cars should not be 
recalled to repair defective brakes (GM 15/1). 


News Chronology 


Dec. 9 The Quebec National Assembly approved Bill 
105, which imposes a three-year contract settlement on 
public service employees. 

Dec. 13 A strike by 9,600 United Auto Workers against 
Chrysler Canada Ltd. ended after five weeks, with the union 
closing some of the gap in wages paid relative to workers at 
General Motors and Ford. 

Dec. 20 OPEC oil ministers formally agreed to a produc- 
tion ceiling of 18.5 million barrels a day in 1983 and to 
freeze the benchmark price at $34 (U.S.) per barrel. 
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Special Study: Measuring the Current Rate of Inflation’ 


D. Rhoades and N. Elhawary-Rivet 


| Introduction 


In a recent editorial on inflation the Financial Times of Canada 
(FT 2/8) called upon the government to “devise ways to tell 
Canadians exactly where we stand. We now have an inflation 
rate that seems to go up and down at the same time. If 
Canadians are expected to join the crusade, they need to 
know exactly how strong the enemy is; instead of being flim- 
flammed with statistical tricks.” 


Much of the problem of the Financial Times, and presumably 
of other users, was generated by the use of both monthly 
and annual rates of change in presenting the overall rate of 
inflation. Confusion is created by the fact that the monthly 
rate may decline at the same time as the annual rate in- 
creases. Knowledge of the relationship between the monthly 
and annual rates of change enables reconciliation of these 
seemingly contradictory movements. Thus, one goal of this 
paper is to arm the reader with sufficient knowledge to use 
both the annual and monthly rates to maximum advantage in 
interpreting inflationary developments. 


A second goal of the paper is to explore new ways of 
monitoring the cyclical evolution of inflation that attempt to 
utilize information more efficiently, and thereby give a more 
accurate picture of where we stand. These alternate 
measures impose, however, an even greater expository 
responsibility on the Statistical Agency, and the meeting of 
that responsibility is a final goal of this paper. 


Sections II and Ill on the properties of the monthly (month 
over preceding month) and annual (month over same month a 
year ago) percentage changes make three major points: 


(i) The annual percentage change is a smoothed version 
of the monthly percentage change. 


(ii) All smoothing schemes shift the smoothed signal for- 
wards in time, causing a delay in recognizing cyclical 
changes. 


(iii) The annual percentage change lags the monthly as it 
shifts the data 5.5 months forwards relative to the 
monthly percentage change. 


1 This note was prepared for the Conference on Price Measurement 
held in November 1982. The conference was sponsored by the 
Prices Division of Statistics Canada as part of its review of the 
Consumer Price Index. 


Section Il presents the arguments in intuitive terms, while 
Section Ill makes the same points in technical terms. 

Readers not so inclined may skip Section Ill without losing the 
essence of the argument. 


The search for alternative measures of the rate of inflation 
revolves around reducing the delay inherent in the year-over- 
year rate while maintaining the smoothing it achieves. 


An alternative has been proposed by Geoffrey Moore [2] in 
which the price level in the current month is compared to the 
average price level over the immediately preceding twelve 
months. Another alternative is provided by Rhoades [4] 
which employs minimum phase shift filtering to smooth the 
monthly percentage change series. The properties of both 
these alternatives are reviewed in Section IV. 


li The Intuitive Approach 


In this section we discuss in intuitive terms the properties of 
the annual and monthly percentage changes. The first point 
we wish to establish is that the annual percentage change is 
a smoothed version of the monthly percentage change. This 
is clear from the following: 


Xt Xt Xt—1 m1 
Xt 1/2 2S), Xt—2 Xt—12 
12 
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which shows that the logarithm of the annual percentage change 
is approximated by a moving average of the logarithm of the 
monthly. Consider the following example to illustrate some fur- 
ther properties of the two measures. 
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Let x, and x, be two time series in Figure 1 below. 


FIGURE 1 


The annual percentage change is approximated by the slope of 
the line connecting x,(t) and x,(t—12), or X,(t) and x,(t-—12). In 
this case, since x,(t) and x,(t), and X;(t—12) and x,(t—12) coin- 
cide, the annual percentage change is the same for both series. 
The monthly percentage change at time t, however, is approx- 
imated by the slopes from t—1 to t, and is positive for x, but 
negative for x,. 


Two important points can be shown from Figure 1: 


(i) Because the annual percentage change ignores the path 
taken in moving from t—12 to t it is unable to 
discriminate the direction of motion at time t. 


(ii) The slope of both curves at time t—6 approximates the 
annual percentage change. This means the annual 
percentage change represents the monthly change six 
months ago (i.e. it lags the original series six months). 


These differences are caused by the fact that the annual 
percentage change depends on x only at times t and t-12 
and hence: 
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(a) It ignores the information in the intervening months of t 
and t—12. 


(b) It projects any peculiarities and irregularities that existe: 
a year ago into the present. 


lll The Theoretical Approach 


In this section we discuss more rigorously the theoretical dif- 
ferences between the annual and monthly percentage 
changes. To compare the two we will consider the gain G(f) 
and phase P(f) functions [1] associated with each. The gain 
and phase functions for the monthly percentage change (see 
Appendix 1) are 


CH Ga x A Sin?at (0<f<.5) 


Xt—1 


P,(f) = —5 + as in months (0<f<.5) 


4f 
where f = frequency. 


The gain and phase functions for the annual percentage 
change filter are 


(<= 5) 
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It is obvious that the two percentage changes have different 
gain functions, but they both have similar form. Each gain is 
a function of a sine wave which has different periodicity in 
each case (the period is 2 for the monthly and 1/6 for the an- 
nual). 


The phase function is of more interest here. The annual 
percentage change shifts the frequency component f for- 
wards in time by about six months (exactly 6— (1/4f) 
months), whereas the monthly percentage change shifts fre- 
quency f forwards by .5— (1 /4f) of a month. 


The difference between these two phase functions gives the 
displacement in time of annual percentage changes relative to 
the monthly. This calculation indicates that the annual 
percentage change series will lag the monthly percentage 
changes by 5.5 months. 


IV. An Alternative to the Annual Percentage 
Change 


The previous section showed that the annual percentage 
change series is a smoothed version of the monthly percen- 
tage change series and that it has five and one-half months of 
phase shift relative to the monthly. This means that to make 
an accurate assessment for the current month one has to 
wait for about six months. It would be better if another 
method of smoothing the monthly percentage change series 
could be found with a smaller phase shift. In this section we 
discuss two alternatives. 


The first of these methods is the one used by Rhoades [4] 
which utilizes spectral analysis techniques to design filters 


that minimize the phase shift for a given degree of smoothing. 


_A Suitable filter for smoothing the monthly percentage change 
series was found to be an autoregressive moving average 

_ (ARMA) filter with two AR terms and one MA term.” The AR 
coefficients are b, = 1.451 and b, = —0.5857, and the 
MA coefficient is a = 0.134. 


2 The filter is of the form yt = bsyt—1 + Deyt—2 + aoxt where xt is 
the original data y; is the smoothed data. 


The second method which was developed by Moore [2] is 
defined as follows 
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where yt is the smoothed series and xt is the original level 
Series. 


The smoothed series yt in this case can also be expressed 
as a moving average of the monthly percentage changes, and 
hence one can use spectral analysis to draw conclusions 
about the effect of this filter on the monthly percentage 
change data. 


The gain and phase functions (relative to the monthly percen- 
tage change) for the ARMA filter, for the annual percentage 
change filter, and for Moore’s filter are plotted in Figures 2 
and 3. 
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FIGURE 2 


GAIN FUNCTION 
ARMA Filter Annual % Change Moore’s Method 
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FIGURE 3 
PHASE FUNCTION 
ARMA Filter Annual % Change Moore’s Method 
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At any given frequency, the gain function tells us by how 
much the amplitude of the filtered series is reduced (G(f) <1) 
or amplified (G(f) > 1), and the phase function tells us by how 
much the filtered series is shifted forwards or backwards. 
(The amplitude of a given frequency component in the filtered 
series is given by the amplitude of that component in the 
original data times the value of the gain function at that 
frequency.) 


If we take f = 0.04 (periodicity = 25 months) as the dividing 
line between trend-cycle and seasonal-irregular components 
we can see that the gain function for the ARMA filter pre- 
serves virtually all of the trend-cycle component. On the 
other hand, the gain functions for the annual percentage filter 
and Moore’s filter do not preserve all the cycles. For exam- 
ple the annual percentage change will retain only 68 per cent 
of the amplitude at f = 0.03 (periodicity = 33 months), 
showing that the annual percentage change reduces the 
amplitude substantially for some cycles. On the other hand 
‘the gain function for the ARMA filter retains some of the 
seasonal and irregular, since over the frequency interval 
[0.04,0.2] this gain function is not near zero, which means 
that the amplitude for the seasonal and irregular components 
will not be reduced to zero at these frequencies. 


The phase functions for the three above filters are shown in 
‘Figure 3. The average phase shift for the ARMA filter for the 
‘frequency interval [0,0.04] is about two months rather than 
the 5.5 for the annual percentage change filter and 3.5 
‘months for Moore's filter. Therefore, despite some penalties 
in terms of retaining some of the seasonal and irregular com- 
ponents, the ARMA filter has a smaller phase shift while at 
the same time leaving the trend cycle component intact. 
Moore’s method has an average phase shift of about 3.5 
months and achieves somewhat less smoothing than the an- 
nual percentage change. 


The ISPI and CPI annual percentage change series and the 
‘filtered monthly percentage series (using the ARMA filter and 
Moore's filter mentioned above) are plotted in Figures 4 and 
5, illustrating further the earlier comparison of the three gain 
functions. It is clear that there is a difference in phase shift 
as the annual percentage series is shifted more to the right 
than is the filtered monthly percentage series or Moore's 
series. The annual percentage change series is somewhat 
smoother than the others because it removes the seasonal as 
well as the irregular components, whereas the ARMA and 
Moore’s filter retain some of the seasonal and irregular com- 
ponents. However, much of the additional variance in the 
other filters appears to be due to seasonal cycles, and 


therefore these filters are limited to displaying movements in 
seasonally adjusted data. The movement of Moore’s data 
and the ARMA filtered series is very similar, even at the 
seasonal band of frequencies. 


V Conclusion 


We have shown that the annual percentage change is a 
smoothed version of the monthly percentage change series, 
and that it has 5.5 months phase shift with respect to mon- 
thly percentage changes. We have also demonstrated that 
one could smooth the monthly percentage change series us- 
ing Moore’s method or an ARMA filter, instead of the annual 
percentage change series. These smoothed series have less 
phase shift than the annual percentage change but retain 
seasonal cycles which exist in the original series. 


Knowledge of these properties should enable users to recon- 
cile and interpret seemingly contradictory monthly and annual 
movements in the CPI and other data. For example, in April 
1981 the monthly percentage change in the CPI dropped to 
0.7 following three months in each of which it was over 1.0. 
This decline in the CPI had been anticipated by many analysts 
as inflation in commodity and industrial prices had already 
moderated in response to the recession in the first half of 
1980. In retrospect April also appears to have been the be- 
ginning of an easing in inflation rates that has persisted to the 
present. Unfortunately the annual percentage change rose in 
April to 12.6 from 12.4 the month before, and this confused 
many people’s perception of events at the time. Much was 
made in the press of the rise to 12.6 per cent as this shad- 
ed, by 0.1 per cent, the previous post-war record. Thus, at 
a moment when inflation was actually beginning to decline 
many people thought it was accelerating to new highs 
because they were using a measure that was almost Six 
months out of date. Had Statistics Canada written a press 
release that reflected the dated nature of the annual percen- 
tage change some of this confusion might have been avoid- 
ed. It is recommended that as long as the monthly and an- 
nual percentage changes are used, press releases be written 
that reflect their relative properties regarding smoothness and 
timeliness. The question of an alternative to the annual 
percentage change should be investigated further and a 
preferred alternative should be selected. 
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Annual % Change 


FIGURE 4 
ISP| PERCENTAGE CHANGE AT ANNUAL RATES 
(January 1971 to September 1982) 
Monthly % Change Moore’s Method 
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FIGURE 5 


CPI PERCENTAGE CHANGE AT ANNUAL RATES 
(January 1971 to September 1982) 


Annual % Change Monthly % Change Moore’s Method ARMA Filtered 
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Appendix 1 


Transfer Function for the Annual and Monthly Percen- 
tage Change Filters 


The monthly percentage change 
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can be viewed as a time varying moving average 


100 
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The transfer function [1] of this moving average filter is 
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The gain function G,(f) is the Squared modulus | A,(f)|? of the 
transfer function, and the phase function P,(f) in radians is the 


complex angle of A,(f). Thus, for the monthly percentage 
change 
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P,(f) = a _ rf inradians 
2 
Pat) Alt gives the phase 
Stam At displacement in periods. 


It is interesting to note that only the gain function varies with 
time. 


An analogous argument yields the gain and phase functions 
for the annual percentage change. 
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As pointed out in Section II, the annual percentage change 
can be viewed as a smoothed version of the monthly percen- 
tage changes. A,(f) and A;.2(f) give us information about the 
behaviour of the monthly and annual percentage changes 
relative to the original data x. It is also interesting to inquire 
about the behaviour of the annual relative to the monthly 
percentage change. It can be shown [1, p.45] that the 
transfer function relating the monthly and annual percentage 
changes is given by A(f) = A,2(f) / A, (f) 


f a1" in 12af\? 
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and P(f) 


Bolt) — Paths lat in radians 
Bini Nena arts i is the phase shift in months. 


This shows that the annual percentage change is a smoothed 
version of the monthly percentage change that is phase 
shifted by a constant 5.5 months. 
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Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry's point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 


Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 
Survey 


become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
selvices rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 
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layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “‘basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes ina 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period's prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
Or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 
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Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-June 82 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q3 
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External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Financial Indicators 
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Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-Oct. 82 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Oct. 82 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Oct. 82 
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JAN 19, 1983 TABLE 1 2:49 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CUZ 


—————————————— eee 


1977 Sif 


2.3 2 eS 3.0 -.4 -571 -335 6.9 at Fe 
1978 z7 1.8 -1.8 1.3 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 9 -2.8 12.9 11.9 1629 -136 2.9 7.2 2.9 
1980 1.1 -1.0 -6.1 11.0 4.5 -2389 ~122 1.8 -2.0 5 
1981 1.9 9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 3.1 
1980 IV 9 -.5 6.2 2.4 -.2 1256 72 3 3.3 1.9 
1981 I 3 2 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 -6.1 ag 1.2 
11 1 -.1 4.9 ai 37 -572 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
111 -1.1 5 -8.7 0 -5.2 320 376 -3.0 -4 “14 
1V -.3 g “11.7 oy: 2 -2080 -508 - 4 -5.3 -.9 
1982 | -1.0 1 -1.8 -3.3 -8.3 -1512 132 -3.9 “5.1 ue ,2 
II -.5 3 -13,0 -8.7 -6.0 - 1228 -264 6.4 U4 “1.9 
III -1.0 “1 -8.1 “5.7 “11.5 328 356 14 -2.2 -1.0 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
JAN 19, 1983 TABLE 2 2:49 PM 
REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GROSS 
DOMESTIC NON- 

GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 

DOME S- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUFAC-  MANUFAC- coM- cOM- 

TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL — TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
1977 209 2.9 1.9 3.5 2.6 2.5 1.5 3.0 3.2 te 
1978 3.3 3.5 2.3 3.9 3.6 5.0 5.4 -9.8 Bat 1.4 
1979 3.8 4.2 4.3 3.4 6.1 6.5 5.3 9.4 4.5 4 
1980 8 ay -.8 1.8 Srey -5.0 -.7 3.4 8 9 
1981 2.3 2.7 3.0 2.9 Ne ag 1.5 “5.4 3.1 2.4 
1980 NOV 5 5 A 5 9 * -.3 742 5 6 
DEC 4 4 8 4 4 6 1.6 -6.4 3 4 
1981 JAN 6 3 4 8 “1,1 -1,3 -.7 g 8 -.2 
FEB 6 5 Tee “| is itt Ta -.2 7 -.2 
MAR 5 6 8 3 1.2 1.6 1.0 -.7 5 a 
APR 4 4 5 3 1.0 1.9 0 2.0 6 4 

MAY 3 :3 4 2 3 5 5 -3.5 “4 - 
JUN 6 ps 1.2 3 1.5 3.6 +. -2.8 9 2 
JUL -1.0 -.9 -1.4 a -1,3 -1.5 -.6 “5.1 -1,3 9 
AUG -1.0 “14 -2.6 ae -3.5 -8.3 “1.5 7.7 “1,2 -.2 
SEP .0 a -.5 3 -.4 -1.6 4 -1.0 . -.2 
OCT -.7 -.7 -1.2 -.4 “1.5 -2.0 -1.4 -2.2 -.9 3 

NOV -.2 -.2 “1.3 5 -1.8 -2.8 -2.0 1.9 -.3 i. 
DEC -.4 -.5 -1.2 0 -.8 “1.4 ~1.2 1.8 -.6 2 
1982 JAN -1.0 -1.0 -.5 -1.3 oat -1.9 “1.2 Ey -1,2 3 

FEB -.3 -.2 -.9 a -.8 3 -1.4 -.5 -.3 : 
MAR 4) -.8 “1.4 -.3 -1.6 -1,9 -.5 -3.4 -1.0 8 

APR -.6 -.6 -.6 -.6 “1.4 9 -3.3 -4.5 -.8 . 
- : - a 8 1d 2 3 -.4 0 

MAY 2 a 1.1 : i 

JUN -1.1 -1.2 -2.0 -.7 -2.5 -3.2 0 -9.7 “1. 
JUL -1.1 -1.2 -2.0 -.6 -2,8 -2.9 “1,9 -8.1 “1.4 2 
AUG 1.0 1.0 2.4 , 4.1 6.3 2.2 12 Be -.2 
SEP -1.0 -1.0 -2.5 -.2 -3.3 -7.5 “1.2 1.9 “1.3 4 

oct -.9 -1.0 -1.8 -.4 -3.2 -6.2 “1.3 6 “1:2 : 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 19, 1983 TABLE 3 2:49 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


Sa ay TE Rp ae Rae pret so RIOR oer 


NEH DURABLE TURING KEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
MANUFAC- | MANUFAC- “INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL oe rac TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEK ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS | SHIPMENTS 
1. 11.0 12.5 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
seus 1 10.8 18.9 17.9 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 7.7 18.3 
1980 8.7 9.5 = 6 10.1 3.4 2.02 38.5 159.6 9.2 
1981 12.6 9.9 4.4 12.8 8.6 2.02 38.5 180.7 21.2 13.5 
1982 
4.0 1.8 4d 1.99 38.7 191.3 4 3.8 
ire + a te ‘5 7.0 11.9 1.93 38.8 F163 5.3 7.0 
111 4 6 o ‘0 -4.4 2.01 38.5 180.0 -3.0 =1:5 
IV 13 1.4 ‘8 =a 5 “42.6 2.15 38.1 135.0 3.7 ay & 
1982 | a -2.9 ane ag -2.5 2.23 38.1 179.3 247.4 -9.2 
1 1.0 1.8 5.1 4 6.6 2.20 avg 117.0 -28.8 -2.6 
111 1.4 =a -6.9 te7 aye 2.13 37.5 95.3 5.2 -4.0 
1V 128.7 
1981 DEC ~.9 “19 -21.0 “04 2.0 2.19 37.8 179.0 10.9 2 
oe ua 445 -4.2 21656 -2.8 4057 2.27 38.1 164.0 a6 aia 
FEB 1.0 4.9 10.3 3.7 173 2.21 38.2 201.0 -10.5 3.5 
MAR 2 -4.2 5.7 9 aa 2.20 37.9 173.0 3.8 2 
APR -.5 2.7 5.4 -4.3 3.4 2.28 37.3 133.0 -21.8 a5 
MAY 3.2 9 ‘4 44 -2.2 2.18 37.6 104.0 “i603 3.7 
JUN -3.2 = 28 ce 9 5.9 2.15 3737, 114.0 “a7 ase 
JUL 2.1 mite -21.0 -2.8 ay 2.21 a6 112.0 23.3 =o 5 
AUG 3 2.2 19.6 6.7 41 2.04 a0 88.0 =1504 S.6 
SEP 7 =) 5.3 a a tes 2.14 a7] 86.0 15.2 -2.9 
OCT =2.1 5 -24.0 -5.2 -9.9 2.24 108.0 1.3 ay} | 
NOV 2.7 2.2 25.2 er 18.2 2.20 133.0 8.1 1.4 | 
DEC 145.0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 


| 
| 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEK MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE | 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 

NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 


oo 


JAN 19, 1983 TABLE 4 2:49 PM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- —_- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 ‘INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
ee LL eee 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 3.7 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 ao 53.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 2.1 12 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 75 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 a6 1.7 2.6 2.7 64.7 59.8 7.6 13.3 Be 2895 
1982 =313 ‘4 64.0 57.0 11.0 18.8 8.4 
1981 I 1.3 1.5 1.2 1.2 64.7 60.0 7.3 13.0 5.2 711 
11 1.0 1.5 5 1 64.7 60.1 7.2 12.7 5.2 542 
111 0 “ae. ot 3 64.7 59.8 7.6 13.1 Se 683 
1V ae -1.8 7 2 64.6 59.4 8.4 14.6 6.3 959 
1982 | -1.0 aoe ae 5 63.9 58.4 8.6 15.3 6.4 939 
11 “4,9 22.0 ara a 64.0 57.4 10.2 17.6 77 854 
II] 14 -2.5 Ht.2 8 64.2 56.5 12.1 20.8 9.2 947 
1V aa Ai 64.0 55.8 12.7 20.8 10.1 
1981 DEC at oa = ag 64.4 58.8 8.6 14 
1982 JAN “41 “1,5 -.9 m8 64.0 58.6 8.3 ee no 38 
FEB 4 “or = Ne 63.8 58.3 8.6 15.0 6.4 257 
MA 0 s 5 ‘4 64.0 58.2 3.0 15.8 67 297 
APR 8 -1.5 i mt 63.9 57.7 9.6 16.6 7.2 280 
May = =e 3 4 64.1 57.5 10.2 17.5 7.7 265 
uUK “8 A =i8 2 64.1 57.4 10.9 18.6 8.3 309 
uuL 23 =.6 a8 7 64.5 56.9 11.8 20.9 8.7 326 
AUG é eich -8 Se 64.2 56.4 12.2 21.0 9.3 276 
sep =-E -.2 -.2 64.0 56.2 12.2 20.5 3.5 345 
ocr 2 = 64.2 56.0 12.7 21.0 10.0 355 
NOV ~ 5 =e 63.8 55.7 12.7 20.5 10.2 
2 9 63.9 55.7 12.8 20.9 10.2 


SOURCE STIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-00 
: ~008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CAT = 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73°001,, STATISTICS EEE 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMAT 
PERCENTAGE Catton’ ES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AG 
E AND OVER. 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADAUSTED: 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


_—$—————————— 
RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX depen INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


1978 9.0 laoe 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 7.5 6.2 109. 1 
1979 Sist 132 7.9 85.38 14,5 10.1 11.1 yd eh he. 
1980 10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 123155 5.4 3.0 9.8 106.9 226.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 1208 83.42 10.2 9.7 9.7 soe 107.3 250.2 
1982 81.08 
1981 1 332 3.0 3.3 83.78 2.6 2.6 1.9 3.3 107.4 238.3 
Il 30.0 2.3 3.4 83.43 2.2 BF 2 3:9 RRS 108.2 244.6 
III 320: 225 301 82.53 ant 122 | 2.4 107.1 253.8 
IV 255 =*6 3.4 83.91 lea a7 1.6 ZoS 106.5 264.1 
1982 I 225 les 257 82.72 1.4 .8 Ts o20) 105.6 yy ee 
Tt KT | 4.1 Zune 80.37 ie 1.9 2.5 1.6 105.0 278.5 
III Zee 1.9 22 80.02 .8 2.6 2.6 =.3 104.6 282.0 
IV 81.21 
1981 DEC .4 =o 8 84.38 4 “| ay «5 106.5 267.1 
1982 JAN iz se} .6 83.86 “4 .6 bY ee’ 4 105.7 269.9 
FEB 132 2.0 9 82.37 6 | e 1S 105.8 272.0 
MAR 133 .8 hid 81.94 45 <3 ni =53 105.1 276.0 
APR so) .6 Aa} 81.65 1.0 .4 23 1.0 105.2 279.0 
MAY 1.4 262 3 Ee 81.04 4 1.0 2.0 = 1 105.1 275.6 
JUN 1.0 2ue ay | 78.41 = 251 274 5 104.6 280.8 
JUL ae] .6 Aa 78.75 ne ¢) 4 -4,5 103.7 284.6 
AUG 15 =o 9 80.31 eet =#2 4 6.4 105.6 73 1 a | 
SEP 15 ae 9 80.99 .8 a] are | -,4 104.7 283.6 
OCT .6 ae} .8 81.31 sel e2 ae 104.0 
NOV =W 4 AE .8 81.55 =,3 1.4 9 
DEC 80.76 
SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
JAN 19, 1983 TABLE 6 2:49 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
isaay 7 essersse  PERSONAD EXPENDITURE = tocm BUSINESS TIMEX INVESTMENT COC=‘(S.USSSCS;C*C~ TC 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
a Pe a ea ert ea a iY a | nd 1 
1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 Tat 10.9 7.9 Wich 7.8 12.3 ye 
1978 5.1 4.5 10.4 (eo (a 7.0 11.1 8.5 13/1 6.5 
1979 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 7.6 9.8 10.3 19.1 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.6 ee 12.2 9.7 5.4 11.9 10.2 15.7 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.9 aed 14.7 10.9 9.4 Vail 11.0 ES pty fee | 10.1 
1980 IV ice ie! 4.6 ore 3.6 ey | 3.4 2,0 1.9 2.0 
1981 1 2a 1.6 aie 3.6 ee 202 2.5 4.8 4.9 .. 
II Ne | 203 3:2 pee} ERE | 2.8 ue 2.3 2.0 e 
III AL) 15 3.8 1.9 ae 3.0 2.6 oar 2.6 ae 
IV a | p a) 1b 2.6 1.2 LR 2.6 18 ah RO we 
1982 | 8 iia! x 2.9 t3 see} pit =.1 . + 
II .0 1.8 gea = ee Toe L6 230 ue | P Lt 
III 1.8 .9 Pi 2.9 = ae) 1.4 ha pe ; 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EDIT NOLS LE Le IMPORTS (UL = GUD Site aera een al 
—_______ EXPORT OF GOODS RTE 


THEY oe PRICE INDEX OF RICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 

Se a ee ee See 
7 15.8 9.3 6.6 13.0 7 ia 2730 106.7 
+h 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 31,2 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 Test 14.3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 =a T7A2 10,2 -5.1 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 9.9 2.6 4 14.2 Dis Wika tL 7351 104.3 
1 Vv 4.3 che, a0 7.3 Sal 14 2851 107.2 
sant 130 -5.5 6.4 4.6 Seal 5.6 1818 108.0 
I! 6.1 10.4 -4.1 7.5 5.5 vats 1636 101.7 
Ill -2.6 -4.9 2.6 =.3 -2.4 2.4 1185 102.0 
IV -.1 cai (tne? 1.0 SW fy 2) =e Zhe 105.4 
1982 | -2.1 -3.6 1.9 -8.2 -10.8 2.8 3511 104.5 
II 5.3 10.0 -4.8 -2.5 -.2 -2,2 4607 101.7 
1 Beg 4 2.4 4.5 8 3.6 4634 100.5 
1981 NOV 4.4 2.2 2.4 -.9 28 -2.8 1056 109.6 
DEC -3.6 -3.6 .0 thine -6.0 6.8 831 102.6 
1982 JAN -8.3 -12.7 5.0 -17.5 -16.4 Sst: 1301 109.0 
FEB 12.6 18.0 -4.5 18.5 15.1 2.8 1048 101.3 
MAR a ee “atl =20 =o .0 Fx af 1162 103.1 
APR 1.9 ae -2.0 -2.9 -.8 -2.1 1252 103.3 
MAY =2,2 hi Ie iY alee apes a?) 1453 102.9 
JUN 5.6 4.6 6 -4.6 -8.6 4.4 1902 99.1 
JUL -.2 -4.1 a3 7.9 5.0 2.8 1527 99.6 
AUG =.5 ay =a 2a aed Seo 1367 101.4 
SEP PASE 5.8 -3.5 -3.2 -.5 =D) il 1740 100.7 
OCT -13.7 -15.1 1.9 -17.7 -14.9 -3.2 1658 106.0 

NOV -.6 Heys 1570 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
Fo} SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 


MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS ’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
a 
1977 2730 - 1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 EE! 4 = a 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 30 14988 n4335 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 3093 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 - 2343 - 1096 
198} 7351 -1116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 IV 2851 -374 -1301 145 -2848 250 14 
1981 I 1818 =203 - 1483 112 -3345 283 = ae =1527 1387 
II 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 -1612 
rit 1185 -267 -1854 111 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 =2322 
LY 2712 Sai) - 1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 | Sh =322 eeu 118 -4016 340 -4 391 -505 -114 
II 4607 ~362 -2411 PRE) -4471 321 0 406 136 542 
ELT 4634 S2a5 -2439 278 =395)) 212 13 hel) 683 1020 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


—————— nt nT 
PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL 


DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET Nee NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1977 475 -740 Sa 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 = 
1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 2771 1237 =27 12 3 =3989 
1979 675 -2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 -2169 213 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 - 181 907 1406 -730 -578 2t7 - 1280 
1981 - 4600 -5300 10626 =O5 558 17965 15072 ~9068 210 1426 
1980 IV -245 el230 883 =2509 =1285 2270 567 -576 0 e993 
1981 I 410 - 1460 1079 -256 -486 S912 6058 -3457 210 400 
I] - 3305 -980 1541 Bas5 Sooo 8098 6755 - 1822 0) -640 
II] SSS) - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 - 466 Sqe2 0 -745 
IV - 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 -3067 0 2411 
1982 I eds) 1325 4065 26 4561 1686 - 1996 -3101 0 - 1668 
II mh) Shek 2751 -82 1354 -2128 -5284 395 0 -3050 
II! 250 =329 3485 -84 2218 =o 706 - 1478 0 3479 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (UTS) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
1978 10.0 10.7 ety 9.69 Ted. 8.83 10.59 S27. 1159.1 814.0 
1879 6.9 TDi? Teo 12.90 .64 12.07 Igoe 10.21 Seo ne 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.1 14.3 14.25 gle KR 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 ved 14.5 Wane ige29 2.44 18,33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 2.0 14.7 14.8 TSG) 2503 14.17 17.89 14,26 
1981 I 3 Abit sing 18.08 TAO Wels 15.40 Tse2e 2246.4 S75°.3 
II Led 3.8 wo 19825 1.60 18.57 17.61 15:02 2346.3 988.8 
III afer) 4.1 Leeds 21.67 cul AL NAGY 20.55 abet Wd 2104.7 894.6 
IV Fe 3) 4.7 6.1 18.17 3,22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 4.0 4.5 4.4 16.67 82 iSeoo 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II the, ae ile 3 17.42 ipod 16.05 19.16 T5e 17 1479.5 826.6 
III enh 8 158 16.08 Sear!) 14.38 18.48 14,35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 1.6 8 Whes?4 13.08 Wak) 10, 88 15.05 Zo 17 
1881 DEC ‘ati 2.4 Haid) Welds} 2.45 15.65 bw be A) iia 1954.2 875.0 
1982 JAN al ea al 16.50 .63 14.90 18.21 15.94 1786.9 871.1 
FEB felts) 5a ies 16.50 nou 15,00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 
MAR .0 9 1.9 17.00 =o5 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 
APR Mined, fs) Ses 17.00 1.01 apr) 19.28 14.75 1548.2 848.4 
MAY ‘ye AY) v2 17,00 1eo2 15.60 teu) 14.72 123.7 819.5 
JUN Phat i) at 18.25 1.83 17.05 19.10 16.03 1366.8 Bv1.9 
JUL =e ra 8 Wes 3.43 15.65 19.22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG eal abi = 4 ae 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP .6 6 Wn 15.00 2.97 Ueber) e) 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OcT ae na 8 1oh5 2.26 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 $991.7 
NOV .6 8, Sah ee 13.00 2019 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC Saad, Ze 13 12.50 1.41 10,25 14.34 11.69 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 


CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
PERCENT PER YEAR. 

300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 

30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


~~ 
Ooo bwWwhN— 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


DENTIAL UNITED REAL 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESI pated Liste 


JG SERIES ERUFACHERS TON INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERE NOT jth. TNL (2) INDEX (M1) 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING( HOURS) (3) 
DATA 
gig git de ee vere at 
137.01 11904.0 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 eee ede 135.96 11859.1 
FEB 143.31 142.6 ides ae G4 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
MAR 142.28 138.9 ai be ae Ee 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 Sy) si? 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 “1.91 38.49 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
JUL 133.42 ths opel 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
AUG 132.27 133.6 - .86 Sage 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
SEP 132.25 137.1 -.02 38.35 Beis di 1461 
ocT ee ee re + 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 ; 
NOV 138 136 nee oe 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 
DEC 136.05 ire eo 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 | 
1981 JAN 137.19 ee eA 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
FEB 138.00 138.2 .59 ae ae 87.2 135.88 11412.4 | 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 oS Ae aeetee rake’ 
Arn pede pe oi 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 07 38.82 97.7 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 =n30 38.86 96.5 136.19 be 
: 38.83 91.7 135.72 
SEP 135 80 125.8 187 38.71 86.5 134,78 10760. 1 
SEP 135. mee 133,34 10526. 3 
OCT 132.13 119.8 -2.70 38.61 78.4 
aa ga eae eee a, 
DEC 125.14 poate =2. 38.17 71.7 128.87 10110.9 . 
1982 JAN 122.19 116.9 2.35 
FEB 119.42 114.4 -2.27 38.10 71.6 127.50 10083.8 
; ; - 38.03 70.6 126.38 10052.5 | 
MAR 116.71 111.3 2.27 
APR 114.37 11.1 -2.01 37.97 68.6 125.75 10038.5 
-1.67 37.89 64.4 125.65 10044.2 
MAY 112.46 110.4 
JUN 110.94 109.4 -1.35 37.82 59.6 125.96 10022.5 
JUL 109.77 108. -1.05 37.74 55.2 126.68 9964.8 
AUG 109.15 110.2 -.57 37.68 50.7 127.46 9865.7 
. -.18 37.58 47.1 128,29 9756.2 
SEP 108 . 95 110.4 
OCT 109.22 111.8 25 37.50 45.4 129.11 9650.5 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS, 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. | 
JAN 19, 1983 TABLE 12 10:59 AM | 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) . 
CONTINUED 
NEW TRADE- NER RATIO INDEX OF CHG | 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
Se ae a ee eee 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 1317.3 .37 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 33 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 .20 / 
JUL 2717.7 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 12 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 - 03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 - 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.54 1632.0 -.10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 - 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 - 03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 .01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 M1 
AUG 3045.3 105139 504202 1.61 1688.4 14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 14 
OCT 2948.1 97345 475145 1.57 1570.8 09 
NOV 2844.6 93553 478311 1.53 1528.0 -.01 
DEC 2756.4 90473 474645 1.49 1502.1 Sold: 
1982 JAN 2661.9 87791 460611 1.46 1477.2 -.33 
FEB 2593.9 85592 445499 1.42 1450.9 - 53 
MAR 2534.9 83754 427359 1.40 1421.1 -.73 
APR 2512.1 82547 413374 1.37 1383.3 - 90 
MAY 2510.8 81595 404176 1.36 1338.0 -'99 
JUN 2529.7 80544 402274 1.35 1281.5 - 98 
JUL 2534.6 79531 390260 -, 
P 1.35 1233.2 92 
UG 2547.7 78515 383277 1.36 1217.7 -,79 
SEP 2536.9 78045 382388 ; -. 
aes pet 1.36 1220'9 61 
78648 374399 1.36 1260.2 - 42 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS C D -444 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS ite aii val 
(2) 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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10:59 AM 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
NDEX OF  MANUFAC- HOUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER P 
INDUSTRIAL — TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE. SUPPLY n TRABE 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
ee 
1978 5.8 12.5 253 10.6 4.2 6.0 Jat 
1979 4.1 13.2 -14.4 10.7 27 5.8 i1.3 2: 79 eot7o 
1980 -3.5 6.2 -24.4 6.5 “3 7 13.4 15.4 6.3 2027.1 
1981 2.9 10.4 -15.3 10.9 1.1 7.6 10.2 18.8 7.0 2747.8 
1982 14.7 
1981 1 147 Day -6.7 6.0 8 iE 2:7 18.8 1.1 
Il 9 4.5 -16.2 -.6 9 7.4 1.8 19.5 2.3 2772.1 
III 7] 5 -18.0 2.5 -.1 ihe: 3.4 20.2 at 2532.1 
IV -4.4 -4.2 -10.0 Te -.9 8.4 1.4 16.5 1.4 3531.4 
1982 I she -2.4 6.4 -.5 18 9.1 8 16.3 O.6 2164.7 
II -1.5 8 2.9 2.6 we 9.5 in? 16.5 8 2394.9 
Ill -.9 3 17.6 -.2 0 9.9 2.0 14.3 g 4564.9 
1V Blew) 
1981 DEC -2.0 -.5 2.6 £9 -.9 8.9 3 15.8 fl. : 
1982 JAN -2.0 -2.6 a3 -2.4 5 8.5 4 15.8 "9 5133.8 
FEB 1.2 A7 6.8 2.6 0 Bs 3 16.5 -.3 386.8 
MAR -.4 -.5 -1.5 -.5 -4 9.9 .0 16.5 a 1747.2 
APR “1.1 -1.1 -5.3 (hae -.2 9.4 . 16.5 9 -456.9 
MAY -.6 2.6 7.4 NG) & 9.5 8 16.5 -.2 3290.6 
JUN -.6 -.3 7.0 -3.1 -.4 9.5 1.3 16.5 .0 3437.3 
JUL a2 -.1 17.8 1.1 0 9.8 6 16.0 .0 2422.3 
AUG -.3 -1.3 -16.0 -.4 a1 9.8 Rg 13.5 9 7080. 1 
SEP -.8 10 14.4 6 -.1 10.1 @ 13.5 1.2 4192.4 
OCT -.8 -3.7 9 -.6 10.4 5 12.0 i.7 
NOV -.4 > 10.8 a 11.5 1.4 
DEC 11.5 


SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JAN 19, 1983 TABLE 14 10:59 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE INDEX NDEX NDEX NITIAL NEW 

12 SERIES WORKKEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
LTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 

FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT Goods 

FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 =e anon 40.09 131.9 106.84 i I Re be 407 3595 
FEB 135.96 134.1 ed -.45 40.10 foie 108.60 107.9 411 35.87 
MAR 134.74 Todi: Stk) wh LALZ) 40.06 130.8 109.11 101.1 417 33.59 
APR 132.88 126.2 Aled -4.03 40.00 128.9 108.58 S253 435 34.79 
MAY 130.47 123.0 Sloe -2,.54 39.89 126.3 108.15 84.1 471 3373 
JUN 128.17 12338 =e 73 Bom 123.2 108.76 80.1 506 32.64 
JUL 126.81 128.1 -1.06 3.709 39.56 120.3 110.61 80.6 528 34:9) 
AUG 126.54 130.7 574i 2441 9%) 39.45 118.3 113.42 85.0 536 Stes 
SEP 127.44 134.4 wie 2.83 39.40 117.4 116.83 92.2 534 31.63 
OCT 128.98 135.0 ived 45 39.40 122 120.62 98,9 521 32.10 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1,48 dail 39.45 W173 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 
DEC 132.74 136)73 1.41 ital 3955 118.0 128.51 107.3 478 ee a 
1981 JAN 134.15 ispae 1.06 = 01 Ae Nie 118.3 131.24 108.0 457 aa eno 
FEB HERI: EES Pala = Or 39.83 118.4 132.46 106.8 438 33.78 
MAR 135.88 13Gar Sey) 8 39),90 118.3 iae2y 104.5 424 33.97 
APR 136.55 WARE) 43 59 aoneo 118.2 133.90 102.0 412 34.16 
MAY 136.78 1350 16 a8) 40.03 117.8 133.98 99.6 403 34.40 
JUN 136.55 134.1 itz =09 40.08 Ali# act 133.80 EERE 399 34.62 
JUL 3b 19 134.93 -.26 60 40.10 116.2 133.06 90.5 395 34.75 
AUG 135.72 134.2 See aoe 40.09 115.3 1325.17 84.9 397 34.61 
SEP 134.78 130.8 hs ES, =2.93 39.98 114.3 129.78 CABS, 409 34.29 
OCT 133.34 128.2 -1.06 = 1,99 39.86 112.8 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 
NOV 131.83 128.3 iin 08 Bont 111.3 124.88 68.1 458 32.74 
DEC 130.35 WON ERD =1,12 =nibe 39.54 109.8 123.47 64.5 487 31.86 
1982 JAN 128.87 PaO yl = 1.114 or fe 39.18 121.81 62.5 514 30.93 
FEB M2 lee 25 G2 =)06 - 40 39.00 119.86 61.5 529 30.17 
MAR 126.38 125.1 - 88 =.08 38.89 117.50 61.9 544 29.73 
APR 125575 126.6 PO 1,20 38.85 115.96 63.3 555 29.39 
MAY 125.65 127.7 - ,08 87 38.85 11o.c0% Goae 566 29.35 
JUN 125.96 128.4 24 no 38.90 113.89 68.7 570 29.42 
JUL 126.68 130.0 aT die 38.97 112.56 72.6 565 29.64 
AUG 127.46 128.3 61 ast 39.02 111.40 74.7 566 29.77 
SEP 128.29 130.3 . 66 a | 39.01 112.20 76.9 581 29.83 
OCT 129001 130.7 .63 ned 38.98 115.42 80.5 602 ara 

NOV 129.93 ee ed 64 a4 38.95 120.35 84.7 616 29.2 


OURCE: BUSINESS CON TONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


JAN 19, 1983 TABLE 15 10:59 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 


CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 


AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) i4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 

$ 1972 LL SIS 72 (5c) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 JAN 15.26 832.6 -6.83 2028 .76 50 145.21 146.1 07 62 
FEB 15.18 827.1 =O. 10 Pe I .68 47 145.27 145.2 .04 =162 
MAR NAST, 821.5 = WO! 2e23 .64 45 145.07 143.5 ata, =| a 
APR 14.70 BTS 52 -12.40 . Skly 64 43 144.33 140.5 =Ki =209 
MAY 14.27 809.3 -11,64 bene .65 41 143.05 138.0 =.89 sal lewas! 
JUN 13.98 804.5 =10,.95 eal .65 38 141.45 VERS y/ al Heals 08 
JUL irs 802.5 ie 81 -66 35 139.85 136.5 = eke re 
AUG ea oe 803.0 12D) ant .67 33 138.48 136.7 ean alk 
SEP 14,03 804.5 =12,.53 83 ah 33 137.63 138.1 61 1.02 
OcT 14.06 805.9 = ian 1,08 he 34 137.41 Wee Y lb 1.16 
NOV 14.11 807.0 eee 1.40 .78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 79 
DEC 14.34 806.7 =U WE! 1.69 81 39 138.41 141.3 49 . 36 

1981 JAN 14.58 805.4 -6.30 Heo 84 42 139.28 142.0 63 .50 
FEB 14.47 803.5 = Oia O 2.18 88 44 140.23 142.5 68 Bek) 
MAR 14.36 802.3 <4.-3) 2.48 aon 47 141.07 142.4 .60 SOT 
APR 14.41 802.7 See nsh| 2,69 sci 50 141.72 142.2 46 -.14 
MAY 14.40 803.6 =o 2.70 aoe 51 142.16 142.2 “31 .00 
JUN 14.36 804.5 “Gly 2aa)y nol 52 142.43 142.7 i238 735 
JUL 14.22 804.8 STE) Ze2s moe 52 142.73 142.8 euLid .07 
AUG 14.12 805.0 6.49 1.82 pas Bil 142.84 142.5 .07 eal 
SEP 14.09 804.3 8.32 1.36 nos 49 142.76 141.8 = 05 -.49 
OCT 14.01 803.3 Size .90 “95 47 142.33 JERIES! = Hike) Ged 
NOV EE. 803.1 ae 47 s&h) 44 141.56 138.5 Sut -1.00 
DEC 13.98 803.6 i Sew) 5 1KS .94 40 140.43 136.5 -.80 -1.44 

1982 JAN 13.88 805.4 3.84 salt SEP 36 138.92 134.1 SOs indo 
FEB 13.56 807.7 =e SKo -.44 .89 34 137.60 WEBI ei/ = ke Wee) 
MAR 13.30 811.4 SOac2 Sa 87 33 136.48 735,30 =O2 ay! 
APR 13.21 816.0 -13.42 -1.01 .87 32 135.49 134.0 =the -.74 
MAY 12.92 820.5 =1b 52 SA ues 88 32 134.83 134.9 “wad nOT 
JUN esas: 823.8 -18.04 - 1.08 aon 32 134.24 133.3 -.44 = eit 
JUL 12.07 826.2 heh ZA8) a Hhg .94 33 133.66 132725 - 43 para 10) 
AUG 11.66 828.7 S108 =oo 7a) 34 133.01 131.4 -.48 tek 
SEP Wal Sains -14.82 02 chy 36 veoh 130.6 Sis: Sy 
OcT 11.48 833.8 =12523 a3) 5b) 38 131.42 128.7 -.68 ARS 
NOV 11.48 836.9 203 .89 39 130.42 Weak) 06 5562 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 

COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( NOT FILTERED. 


oOpWhN — 


Demand and Output 


16 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 


Annual Rates 29 
17 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
18 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
19 Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
20 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
21 Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 31 
22-24 Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 


25 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted a3 
26 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
ey Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 


28 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 35 


29 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 
30 Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 

Seasonally Adjusted 36 
31 Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 
32 Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 
33 Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally ws 


Adjusted Figures 


27 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 16 1:41 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON - INVEST= INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 


1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23907 208868 
1978 129846 25668 ~2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 178944 25563 230490 
1979 145213 33941 -3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 204219 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 =SAil7 22164 4005 11669 -7096 229536 29012 291869 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 -7002 255107 37627 331338 
1980 IV 172328 36928 -2772 23240 4744 12392 -7820 240708 30668 305888 
1981 I 177616 37192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 318704 
I] 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 253728 36864 328704 
II] 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 257336 38904 335324 
IV 194600 27560 - 3208 28680 3716 13536 -4492 262368 39440 342620 
1982 I 197780 23280 -3652 29388 4244 13536 -4476 262168 40760 345020 
I] 198504 20416 -3900 29788 4520 13676 -5016 260188 39976 343432 
II] 198200 20560 - 3236 31624 4120 14000 -3744 263772 41624 349908 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 17 1:41 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONFARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 


— 


1977 10.3 4.7 Auihets 17.6 aaa 8.0 miso 8.4 Tica 9.3 
1978 a) 22210 35.8 Zine Petpet 8.1 - 1234 1a 6.9 10.4 
1979 11.8 32.2 bets 20.0 8.1 8.4 -2461 14.1 8.8 Tan 
1980 12.8 7.4 ue? 16.0 259 9,2 18 12.4 4.3 11.6 
1981 13.9 =1059 20.0 21.6 WAG 1389 94 TAs EY | 1305 
1980 IV 4.0 2.3 = Ono 3.5 Zea 6.0 -580 4.0 6.3 4.0 
1981 I Es <d 30.7 4.4 Une) 359 -280 2.6 130 4.2 
II 4.0 =5:0 -6.0 6.2 pie 3.0 ~884 207 4.4 Say 
II] 2.6 =1318 38.5 2a B20 ew 2552 1.4 Te) 2,0 
IV 2u0 Suh eV) Sallis} = 7.0 4 1940 2.0 1.4 eine 
1982 I 1.6 SS ce) 128 2.5 14.2 .0 16 one S08 Psd 
II 4 ei2as 6.8 1.4 6.5 1.0 -540 sist =i ee we) 
III ae: at) =e. 6.2 =8.8 2.4 1272 1.4 4.1 9 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 18 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT cal 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


OO 


1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 Sif! 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135 153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -67970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 goce 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 -93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 zie) 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1980 IV 177580 61184 14948 23936 25204 -5260 -688 97104 -97092 305888 
1981 I 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 - 101648 318704 
I] 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 -460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
Ill 193476 68696 16168 27236 273900 2460 1692 100288 StS 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 Sake 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 I 200460 73082 14380 28444 26880 EO Vioe 508 97296 -99316 345020 
II 204856 75372 12668 26396 25792 - 11308 -236 102240 - 101696 343432 
III 208152 77220 11636 25428 23144 - 8320 1008 104864 - 102132 349908 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 19 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) C1) Es (23) PRICES 


1977 0.5 isis 25k} ies 6.9 =755 -436 eZ 14.6 373 
1978 1053 10.2 5.6 8.3 12.4 -294 3993 USS 18.7 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 22ua 21.8 Ue 
1980 a ila hel 24.0 Weis - 4883 Sh 17,8 Nea Uf 11.6 
1981 4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 13.5 
1980 IV Stas Qk 10.1 a4] Sine 228 -236 5.4 5.3 4.0 
1981 I 3.3 aot Sige 6.8 6.9 7300 736 = 1.6 4.7 4.2 
II Sant 3.6 8.3 3.4 6.5 - 2500 376 5.4 6.8 3a 
II] Te 5.5 te 3.0 S230 2920 1268 -.4 2.6 200) 
IV 1.8 7a) -10.6 Gr7 2.8 -5248 -1704 nla = 6510 252 
1982 I oon 4.0 Sait] = aie) =b03 -2944 520 -4.0 4S) suf 
II 2.2 Jo MiG) ideas -4.0 -5576 -744 Sint 2.4 S08 
II] 1.6 225 =821 The MI = 100 2988 1244 2.6 4 9 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 20 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


ee nn 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 5 edge ie 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


—_— SSS 


A 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 172 She 28046 -32844 121762 
1978 79539 22795 6042 7745 9610 112 104 30958 - 34393 126191 
1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 Se 31868 -36857 129850 
1980 81984 22782 5512 9708 11243 -648 -154 32447 - 36113 130467 
1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 -37064 134540 
1980 IV 83064 22756 5660 9944 11264 =1272 -148 33716 -36388 132348 
1981 I 83352 22792 6044 10388 11752 1032 88 31672 -36316 133980 
Li 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 -38004 136132 
III 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 = OT aha 134628 
IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 SEY. 32980 -35964 133420 
1982 I 82292 23324 5020 10432 10620 =2io2 100 31696 -34116 130480 
II 81848 23388 4368 9528 93988 -3380 - 164 33728 -34704 127936 
II! 81040 23376 4016 8984 8840 -3052 192 34100 =d3926 126680 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC M77 11982 TABLE 21 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (ey 02) 


a 


1977 ono eha?4 =bi3 3.0 -.4 517i -335 6.9 Zak hi 
1978 PT 1.8 Salts 153 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 20 oe = 20 ASS) ies 1629 -136 2a0 Uh? 2.9 
1980 ie =O =) 11.0 4.5 -2389 on Pa: 1.8 =o. 0 Ae 
+981 1.9 a 5x0 8.4 4.6 1251 312 WAL: 2.6 Sel 
1980 IV A) = 6.2 2.4 ete 1256 72 3.3 33 1g 
1981 I sé) ae 6.8 4.5 4,3 2364 236 AR sil Ne 
II Tet = ait] 4.9 th AWE SSiie 12 ne 4.6 1.6 
Lip A =the 5 -8.7 .0 Eorew 320 376 =3)0 Bel lise 
IV eas ao oa il aet/ hn?) hy’ -2080 -508 RAL: ESiv3 es 
1982 1 = Ae) nd Ha) E320 SOS Sia 132 ln) Sethe a ay 
Il Sec) a sleds 9) aE) -6.0 -1228 -264 6.4 ne a rs 
III Si {1°) el -8.1 seh ff = ated 328 356 Ase ay Ne sii A, 


CE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


so 
(1 
(2 


11:57 AM 


JAN 10, 1983 TABLE 22 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL Goods INDUSTRIES SERVICES SUE TSHES upset Ba ales 
s EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES IN 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIE Cet eT STREAM ETIE TIES 


AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE 


es SS ee SE Se 


1977 259 y aes) 2.6 Va 1.8 Sigs <INY: xs t7 
1978 3.3 Sk 3.6 ane 2.6 Jao Sa Eat, 1.4 
1979 3.8 4.2 6.1 4.3 5.4 3.4 4.5 550 SL 
1980 8 aa Shor eats Set! 1.8 aE 6 79 
1981 259 anf Tee 3.0 263 209 Sci 2i8 2.4 
1980 IV 1.6 i Neat Zn0) 2.9 oA | ED We! 1.8 8) 
1981 | 1.6 Wee 8 Zid 1.4 te es: Vist: 4 
II 1.3 1.4 3.0 2.2 2.4 8 V6 1.6 3 
II] ="? fed ome LY -2.4 =2.4 ei = Nine) mak, ad 
IV = Wee a IE -4.4 mews = EhSt ail Shno a} 45 ae! 
1982 | =i a) 8 =290 Phat) ESisth Sad = 2a =253 6 
I] Str Wty art) male Fale So =252 ane 5 
III Hi ha aed Same =PASk =3i 1 act) 20) =250 de: 
1981 OCT = rth tare Shae =) Ney’ -.4 Sak) -.8 <3 
NOV ed =e =hae AIRS -1.4 oe cs =o a 
DEC -.4 Sak mete =e 150! .0 Sale ae a? 
1982 JAN <0 =1)er9) Sh eae = as} Ses alae rd a 
FEB ae ene = ols! at =.8 sal She See = 
MAR =e = h5k = G, -1.4 Elst =) = ae) = Nea) 8 
APR =r =;6 =e =5 0 arts 0 Soe SAL! al 
MAY mS =a.0 8 ane | milive alk -.4 men .0 
JUN Sf sl ci he a2ne 258) Vara Sl Salied -1.4 See 
JUL Sate = Ue S250 = 74719) oy tan =o Sh ee! -1.4 ae 
AUG 1.0 1.0 4.1 2.4 2.6 a ire (bse) cine 
SEP =a) ini!) Shel’, SEE 2.9 =258 ee Silas ain 4 
OCT aoe Shad ote one :) more -.4 Siz Ses a 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 10, 1983 TABLE 23 11:57 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 
oS ns ee CS 5 eee 

1977 3.4 6.0 12.0 3.0 2.0 2.5 1.5 -2.0 
1978 Ww 7.0 10.5 -9.8 5.2 5.0 5.4 -2.4 
1979 -10.1 ‘9 3.3 9.4 5.9 g.5 63 2.8 
1980 7.2 2.3 ~8.6 3.4 -3.0 25.6 any ‘2 
1981 11.7 -3.7 -7.6 -5.4 2.1 2.7 1.5 Bi 

1980 IV 7 4 45.6 2 Be 2.8 3.7 
1981 | 14.1 4.2 -8.6 “1.6 1.5 16 tes Ae 
II vii -B.4 -35.8 -1.8 3.6 5.6 1.4 2.0 
111 ates -14.0 30.5 -3.6 -3.2 =5,0 Pee =, 
IV -2.2 19.8 -15.9 14 -5.7 -B.0 -3.3 -3.0 
1982 | 1.4 “15.5 atey oy -3.8 -4.1 -3.7 -2.9 
11 ‘0 -14.8 10.2 -917 ate bay -2.8 -6.4 
11 -1.0 -5.8 14.4 -12.9 a) -32 -.2 -5.0 

1981 OCT “18 5.7 =16.5 -2.2 = A -2. 2 - 
NOV 5 11.9 10.7 1.9 -2.4 ae ie at 
DEC -1.0 -12.9 -3.5 1.8 -1.3 =a. -1.2 -1.6 
1982 JAN 3.6 “6.5 -9.5 a7 Soe aro =1.2 a6 
FEB ~2.6 5 16.0 = -.5 3 =4e -.9 
MAR ‘6 -13.8 12.9 a4 1.3 -1.9 5 -.9 
APR - -4.8 2.9 Sais Ce) ‘9 -3.3 1.0 
MAY 4 1.8 -9.2 cE 1.8 11 2.1 -10.0 
JUN - 9 “6.7 2.3 -9.7 “1.7 -3.2 ‘0 6 
JUL Pe 3.0 9.2 Sah -2.4 -2.9 “18 3 
AUG ak -10.4 7.7 1.2 4.3 6.3 2.2 “07 
SEP 1.0 7.2 4.4 1.9 -4.5 -7.5 1,2 -1.2 
OCT 2.8 7.2 ‘0 6 “3.8 -6.2 -1.3 1.3 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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11:57 AM 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 

TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNITY 
Oa TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
INSURANCE PERSONA - 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1977 5.5 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 1s 
1978 4.8 4.1 6.0 3.5 4.8 28 50 38 3 
1979 7.4 8.1 4.9 3.5 4.8 2.6 3:4 2.6 =,5 
1980 2.8 .6 2.5 13 1.0 “J 3.4 1.4 1.2 
1981 uF 1.2 5.4 4 nee "a 3.9 4.1 2.0 
1980 IV 1.6 8 3.6 1.4 1.9 ’ 
1981 I ‘8 1.4 “4:5 3 3 be ra Hi ag 
II 17 1.0 2.8 0 a6 =3% 9 1.0 ‘4 
III 1,3 -3.3 Va =0.5 -2.5 =295 r) a 1.4 
IV 1.6 5 4 -2.4 -4.1 -1.2 8 0 8 
1982 I -1.4 -4.0 1.5 3,0 -3.8 -2.5 =.3 a 7 
I -2.0 -2.5 -3.5 -2.4 -5.9 ‘0 ~.9 -.2 9 
II 78 -1.9 “1.1 -2.8 -5.2 -142 or = 6 3 
1981 OCT =a -.8 cs 9.5 “10 -1.9 aa 0 4 
NOV 2 8 iB 5 “14 1.8 | 4 . 
DEC ‘8 s 2 7 =3.3 3 4 a 1 
1982 JAN “1.6 -5.2 4.5 7 1.0 345 “5 a 4 
FEB -.2 7 -3.0 4 -1.6 1.7 -\4 “41 2 
MAR “8 2 2.4 -2.0 -3.5 28 2 ‘0 11 
APR “5 -2.0 2.1 “aly “3,4 ma 5 ‘0 ‘0 
MAY -1.0 -.9 -3.5 1.2 1.8 . ‘0 a 2 
JUN =.9 -.9 -2.2 “4:3 “313 2150 ae =F. a 
JUL tee “115 -1.9 -2.0 315 -.9 — =r, 4 
AUG 1.5 a 5.1 ‘0 7 3 ¢ oe =.4 
SEP me 2 2 Me 1.2 “3 =f a 7 
ocT -2.6 -4.6 -2.5 7 a1 a8 2 =3 4 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA, 
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REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE 
a ee ae Le ee ee ee 
1977 64112 31867 32246 64860 32563 32298 85680 75832 9848 
1978 69972 35168 34804 71302 36341 34960 94470 82941 11528 
1979 72793 36509 36284 73613 37411 36202 110422 98399 12023 
1980 70410 34827 35583 70316 34704 35612 114491 103535 10956 
1981 71356 35444 35913 70552 34737 35816 108470 97584 10886 
1980 IV 17969 8970 8998 17946 8893 9053 28142 25353 2789 
1981 I 17798 8830 8968 17660 8713 8947 27727 24900 2827 
II 18526 9368 9159 18424 9282 9142 27482 24707 2775 
II] 17926 8933 8993 17832 8869 8964 27184 24488 2695 
IV 17107 8313 8794 16636 7873 8763 26078 23489 2589 
1982 | 16612 8122 8490 15982 7543 8439 24235 21723 2511 
Il 16391 8056 8334 16212 7883 8329 23401 20968 2433 
III 16390 8052 8339 15851 7524 8327 22220 19846 2375 
1981 OCT 5803 2829 2973 5656 2709 2947 8875 8007 869 
NOV 5715 2768 2948 5491 2556 2935 8651 7795 856 
DEC 5589 2716 2873 5490 2608 2881 8552 7687 864 
1982 JAN 5475 2663 2812 5146 2327 2819 8222 7352 871 
FEB 5583 2737 2847 5452 2648 2803 8091 7263 827 
MAR 5554 2723 2831 5384 2567 2817 7921 7108 813 
APR 5414 2682 2732 5362 2623 2739 7869 7049 820 
MAY 5484 2671 2812 5404 2607 2797 7790 6984 805 
JUN 5493 2703 2790 5446 2653 2793 7742 6934 808 
JUL 5342 2581 2761 5224 2478 2747 7624 6831 793 
AUG 5685 2850 2835 5453 2626 2827 7393 6607 786 
SEP 5364 2621 2743 5174 2421 2753 7203 6407 796 
OCT 5097 2355 2742 5057 2310 2747 7164 6363 801 


SOURCE: E I NDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
OURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING IND STF ET Rat aT: HUW OMT 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982) 
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REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 


HIPMENTS —7TAL CURABLE NONDURABLE 
TOTAL STURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 
ee as ee Ee eS 
: 324 Lee 6.0 Ss SO 11.4 nea 6.4 
1978 374 10.4 NR, aid hae Bee 18.2 18.2 Le 
1979 4.0 a8 4.3 Sine Plex] 3.6 A eS 11.8 ae 
1980 Sains -4.6 wo -4.5 a ta =i aw =hs4 ; 
1981 1.3 138 oa 5a oll 6 -8.6 -8.4 = 1Out 
V 3.0 5.0 2.0 3.4 4.5 2.4 = Ars =o} 6.0 
1e8t I Sy PL8, it .p ate = a0 =2ia0) Nine Dilers; =|4 25) 
I] 4.1 6.1 Zak 4.3 6.5 ie =a hut Soke =i 8 
Ill ere -4.6 =1.8 Edie -4.5 = 240 =) Fe) 3.0 Sone! 
lV -4.6 6 a0 =o ~Biew, Sli Yas =a’: -5.4 =e! 
1982 7 sei = NGS) ates -4,2 Saran ca fe sai hss =Sr8 
I] ste! 5 ai i) 1.4 4.5 Salo =e =2,.4 Sed. 
II] .0 =n i) =252 at Ge: 10 7) e = 76 =k 
1981 OCT eke =e = 15 =e -6.4 =A he aie 0 Sle rang 
4 re Sil Soe =49 Sone =Oei6 -.4 See =2:.6 Sit, 
DEC = PAF Slee ad .0 Ze salle Hin -1.4 1.0 
1982 JAN =2..10 =aiee =2 sa) -6.3 S1One = 2a Seat -4.4 8 
FEB 20 2.8 eZ Sin 13.8 ane Sd Sr iy’: =a 
MAR =the ts) =o6 Siler Seauril i Sava = A | Oi Neer? 
APR ined = liao =oi00 -.4 Zine =2.8 ig ae ae) 
MAY has -.4 74S) 8 10 2aal oi) Bie: “8 
JUN ae daz =5 8 1.8 Sie: Sia) a ie 
JUL aide) tho) aide -4.1 = 5.5 lal Zilia ee) = lsat 
AUG 6.4 10.4 28 4.4 6.0 Phos | =3).0 Ee =k 
SEP Soro -8.0 =2i.2 one =738 SoG =2).10 =3.0 ihe 
OCT =550 =1Ort .0 Seog) -4.6 re mgte al) ant 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
JAN 10, 1983 TABLE 27 11:57 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
“CREA VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) ~~~ ~~~ ~~~ ~~ ~-'REAL _INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO. 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 


1977 11594 5978 5615 Aa: Zee ym) 
1978 11640 6179 5461 Wek) 2.06 1,91 
1979 12620 6968 5652 2.00 ZA E 1.83 
1980 12390 6813 5576 Palle 2.41 15911 
1981 12982 7236 5746 2.15 2.41 1.90 
1980 IV 12390 6813 5576 2.08 2130 1.86 
1981 I 12588 6968 5620 PEGI | PN et) 1.88 
II 12779 7130 5649 2.06 2.26 1.85 
III 12944 7215 5729 PRG) 2.42 1¢S90 
IV 12982 7236 5746 2120 203 1.96 
1982 I 12963 7182 5781 2aou 2.67 2.05 
II 12560 6966 EEE) 2788 2.63 2703 
III 12166 6690 5476 2.26 2.54 1.98 
1981 OCT 13025 7296 5729 2.24 2.58 1,93 
NOV 13031 7291 5739 2n26 2.63 1995 
DEC 12982 7236 5746 Zee 2.66 2.00 
1982 JAN 13032 7253 3779 2.38 Poff? 2.06 
FEB 13022 7219 5804 2.33 2.64 2.04 
MAR 12963 7182 5781 PER} 2.64 2.04 
APR 12864 7159 5706 2.38 2.67 2.09 
MAY 12718 7065 5653 2 aie) 2.64 2.01 
JUN 12560 6966 5595 2.29 2.58 2.00 
JUL 12481 6930 5551 2ned 2.69 2.01 
AUG 12282 6785 5498 2.16 2.38 1,94 
SEP 12166 6690 5476 7d ag | Bh fate 2,00 
OcT 12073 6608 5465 2rd 2.81 1299 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICA 
(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. En Ce 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


aaa SEES =” ” Y's dl =O YW SRR --Y sv cYcemeer ar Geer cere 
RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 4253 2144 2109 2547 1672 875 4793 2163 2631 
1978 4405 2306 2099 2667 1779 888 4568 2093 2475 
1979 4776 2552 2224 2962 2088 874 4882 23293 2553 
1980 4701 2483 2218 2946 2082 864 4743 2248 2495 
1981 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5026 2363 2663 
1980 IV 4701 2483 2218 2946 2082 864 4743 2248 2495 
1981 I 4827 2635 2192 2962 2094 868 4799 2239 2560 
II 4868 2669 2199 3071 2189 882 4840 2272 2569 
Ill 494) 2741 2200 3060 2169 892 4943 2305 2638 
IV 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5026 2363 2663 
1982 I 4329 2713 2216 2998 2115 883 5037 2355 2682 
Il 4690 2589 2101 2923 2063 860 4947 2314 2633 
II] 4448 2387 2061 2881 2032 849 4837 2270 2567 
1981 OCT 4968 2767 2202 3062 2171 891 4994 2358 2636 
NOV 4982 2733 2188 3027 2143 884 5022 2355 2667 
DEC 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5026 2363 2663 
1982 JAN 4946 2744 2202 3030 2142 888 5057 2367 2689 
FEB 4370 2742 2228 3023 Zit 906 5029 2360 2669 
MAR 4929 2713 2216 2998 2115 883 5037 2355 2682 
APR 4842 2684 2158 2984 2117 867 5039 2358 2681 
MAY 4735 2604 2131 2981 2118 864 5002 2343 2659 
JUN 4690 2589 2101 2923 2063 860 4947 2314 2633 
JUL 4604 2521 2083 2958 2100 858 4919 2309 2610 
AUG 4500 2435 2064 2905 2047 858 4878 2302 2576 
SEP 4448 2387 2061 2881 2032 849 4837 2270 2567 
OCT 4405 2344 2061 2867 2022 844 4801 2242 2560 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


a is ea ATTRAC ee oo en a ee GOUDS IN PROCESS > ee FINISHED GOODS. — = - ee ome 
. OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE ~ TOTAL. DURABLE  NONDURABLE | TOTAL | DURABLE §#NONDURABLE 
ewe [ee EEE EEE EE 
1977 -57 1 -58 123 110 13 NA NA NA 
1978 152 162 -10 120 107 12 -226 -69 -156 
1979 371 245 125 295 309 -13 314 235 79 
1980 -75 -68 -7 -16 -6 -10 -139 -81 -58 
1981 288 293 -5 22 15 7 283 115 168 
1980 IV -20 -48 28 26 21 5 -167 -132 -35 
1981 | 126 152 -26 16 12 4 56 -9 65 
II 41 34 7 109 95 14 42 33 9 
III 73 72 1 -10 -20 10 102 33 69 
IV 48 35 13 -92 -72 -20 83 58 25 
1982 I -60 -63 4 29 18 12 11 -9 19 
II -238 -124 -115 -75 -52 -23 -89 -40 -49 
II] -243 -202 -4) -42 -30 -12 -110 -44 -66 
1981 OCT 28 26 2 1 2 1) 52 54 -2 
NOV 13 26 -13 -34 -27 -7 27 -4 31 
DEC 7 -17 24 -59 -46 -13 4 8 -4 
1982 JAN -43 -33 -10 62 46 16 31 4 27 
FEB 24 -2 26 -7 -25 18 -28 -7 -20 
MAR -4) -29 -12 -26 -2 -23 8 <5 L 
APR -87 -29 -58 -14 2B -16 3 3 a 
MAY -107 -80 -27 -2 1 -3 -37 -15 
JUN -44 -15 -30 -59 -55 -4 -54 -29 25 
JUL -86 -68 -18 36 37 -2 -29 -5 ae 
AUG - 105 -86 -19 -54 -53 -1 -40 -6 
SEP -52 -48 -4 -24 -15 -9 -41 -32 : 
OcT -43 -43 f°) -14 -10 -4 -36 -29 - 


= BASED ON 1970 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31 OOT, STATISTICS CANADA 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 


DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING ' ypaAnebor en 

TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND “ 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


a 
——— EEE 


1977 B15 84.4 78.6 81.1 7353 78.6 (Gio! S001 74.0 Lies 
1978 83.4 86.8 80.0 89.1 UA Vovs 80.7 83.6 88.6 74.0 74.4 
1979 86.1 89.5 82.7 90.2 TRIN 83.4 95.1 88.1 S151 TTR 
1980 81.0 86.7 etnies 89.6 TABS 79.6 95.4 66.0 79.1 72.8 
1981 79.2 84.8 73.8 84.9 thedyql! ARG LES Biles 82.2 71.4 
1980 IV 80.5 86.0 1?! 86.9 80.0 TitiaO 91.0 65.6 78.2 T302 
1981 I 80.8 86.5 753 87.4 78.4 Tice 95.8 63.5 80.7 74.0 
II 82.6 86.8 78.6 88.1 82.5 80.7 98.0 67.8 85.4 72.4 
Ill leg: 84.8 74.0 81.4 77.6 Ties ea. 62.8 83.4 72.0 
IV aA 8123 67.2 82.7 64.3 Tae Sites 53.6 79.4 67.4 
1982 I 70.6 77.6 63.7 77.6 65.4 70.5 82.8 5250 72.6 64.0 
I] 68.6 74.8 62.4 73.6 60.9 64.5 thc 58.6 70.4 60.7 
III 66.9 74.0 oSiag (ea Bidaae 60.2 68.1 Wome 68.8 3S).5 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL OTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


1977 125 its Sl Sono 14.1 1.4 2k) 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 ev =n10 5.4 
1979 Lime 14.5 24.9 18.7 rk) 20 es: 
1980 Sage 252 45.3 Weiss) Silko = bic) 10.8 
1981 Alive TilGer -9.4 21.0 Uns 31.4 CLT RY/ 
1980 IV 22.6 Zoo “AY (het! hog 16.4 oe! 
1981 I 4 -14.0 -34.1 -7.4 6 15.4 ene 
I] Sie 8.6 Stal 1955 S26 Zier ehh 
Ill =e) sl) As 5.8 ae 2730 Silitaet ADE 
IV ST 14.3 =l305 21.8 20.6 bya74 36.2 
1982 | = igi Bina Sloe: ol =74)6.1| oe Atal Seok) 
I] -28.8 -32.4 So oul Soun0 Sone 7h Sse 
III Bie i! PES srt 20.6 11.0 = Qiao 
1981 OCT -1.6 4.6 S17 20 nea 7.4 -8.0 18.2 
NOV S252 40.0 11.8 Suro 86.8 2301 ERIE 
DEC 10.9 =954 =An2 Shae =29).9 Slat Ua 
1982 JAN «26.3 ak = ea =a =p -34.9 -54.8 
FEB 10.5 3 28.9 14.5 -47.3 =i) 20.3 
MAR 9.8 18.9 7 Lite 3.6 89.2 -3.4 10.8 
APR sZ1,8 =32.5 -44.8 -34.8 Seas) SV ERE | =13.0 
MAY -16.3 Soma .0 =22.9 =978 SGac ours 
JUN Say 4 -27.0 11,1 els sone 17.6 
JUL 235.3 32.1 56.8 J5es Tai 1251 So 
AUG Sil -34.1 =20.0 = Salinid 28 SJeed/ =50.5 
SEP key: 15.9 TOc3 14.2 2857 14.5 24.7 
OCT VRE -10.6 12210 2p ne S248 12g -24.2 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 NER 
THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


1977 198.5 5 -14.2 -1.1 eb 15.0 6987 4302 2685 
1978 183.6 -7.5 1.1 -11.3 -8.2 -3.8 5636 2313 3324 > : 
1979 151.4 -17.5 -1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 4346 363 3983 3.7 
1980 125.6 “17.1 -15.8 -18,2 -24.6 -19.8 3287 114 3173 8.0 
1981 144.2 14.8 7.2 22.0 -2.9 -3.4 2818 155 2663 12.0 
1980 IV 134.0 9.5 19.4 .0 a4 -2.8 978 64 914 3.3 
1981 1 143.3 7.0 20.0 -8.0 -4.9 8.3 740 7 733 4.0 
II 176.3 23.0 .0 57.6 8.0 1.7 1068 20 1048 4.4 
III 145.0 -17.8 -31.0 -5.2 3.9 .0 607 46 561 8 
IV 112.0 -22.8 -47.8 5.4 -6.1 -6.4 403 82 321 -.3 
1982 I 148.0 32.1 9.7 40.7 7.0 -10.4 436 4 432 7 
Il 100.0 -32.4 0 -42.1 -2.4 -5.9 ~1.1 
II 78.3 -21.7 -9.8 -27.8 -12.1 10.5 -1.8 
1981 NOV 98.0 19.5 -17.6 45.8 -4.1 -.8 118 27 91 -.1 
DEC 156.0 59.2 10.7 78.6 3.5 6.2 171 34 137 4 
1982 JAN 133.0 -14.7 9.7 -20.8 4.3 -23.4 144 0 144 6 
FEB 170.0 27.8 2.9 36.4 3.0 14.3 161 1 160 -.1 
MAR 141.0 -17.1 -5.7 -20.0 -.9 8.3 131 3 128 -.1 
APR 116.0 “17.7 6.1 -25.0 1.1 -25.4 140 7 133 -.2 
MAY 87.0 -25.0 -8.6 -32.1 -3.9 22.7 115 g 106 -.9 
JUN 97,0 11.5 9.4 12,7 -4.0 -.8 ~.4 
JUL 95.0 -2.1 -14.3 4.8 -3.8 10.2 -.7 
AUG 71.0 -25.3 .0 -36.9 -4.1 -16.9 -.5 
SEP 69.0 -2.8 6.7 -9.8 -6.5 hie -.8 
ocT 90.0 30.4 43.8 18.9 A -36.6 -.3 
NOV 115.0 27.8 15.2 40.9 -4 26.5 -.4 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR 1971 DOLLARS (2 
NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NEW DURABL SEMI - NON-DURABL 
TOTAL PASSENGER Gooos DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER Goons DURABLE Goods 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 


LY 


1977 a7 1159 8.7 Tit shel ino 4.8 3.4 tet 8 
1978 1.1 S50 10.6 10.6 iy, PPM a 4.1 6.3 =o 
1979 eli Fret 14.9 12.4 10.9 11.6 1.3 2.4 2.6 P a 
1980 9.6 239 4.1 Tim 15.0 E126 = Te abt mae J 4.3 
1981 W3iy2 9.8 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 mye 4 Bye =aoe 
1980 IV 3.8 203 4.4 33 3.6 Lied -.4 2.8 1.9 =1:30 
1981 I 4.6 5.4 7.4 5.8 Pin 1.3 ea | Se Sut =2.4 
II 2a Sie 1.8 1-5 2.6 a 22.0 ie nics: at: 
Ill a) -4,2 Salo 5 <a 33 ed = Biss sill <4, 0 mel 
IV 2.0 eh 2238 ae 203 mail 9 Ae =a 4 
1982 I Sats) =e Soine ee AP ae =2 -6.8 ai fed = 45 
II 3.0 in 2.8 se 3.8 4 12.0 qe mee 4 
III ne -4.8 ces sald 1.4 HAs; =Giy, eat WOK ~Ane .0 
1981 OCT aA} Spat -3.4 = 8 aie: =16.3 tie = vi! ‘a 
NOV at) 5120 12,3 a 2a 3.10 43.9 3.5 2 -1.5 
DEC =2ont =206 SEI 46) 225 =o0 -26.0 -9.4 vik | 
1982 JAN =A -19,2 aac = =) ee ca i ar eae) oat fe fags 
FEB Uratd Tidy Pant 1.3 tee 2 Bye let 9 yo 
MAR eANS a Sritl -.9 he -1.4 -4.0 =1,2 2a 0 - 
APR 1.9 7,9 i) 1.6 2.4 Led S23 1.0 1.4 i 
MAY 137 2aa1) 1.9 Ain 1.3 3 1.8 .9 4 ae 
JUN ta, 2.8 =p =a sai -1.0 3.4 a8 ey “pe 
JUL ert. =20.5 -4,7 =p 1.6 ot a2 ica -4.5 ae Bt 
AUG 133 19.8 Ih) 137 ml se WEE, 137) 4.8 a Be 
SEP ai 8.6 -o AUR, ae Sa 6.7 % i ‘ 
OcT ot -26.5 =i 6 2 2 =24.0 SH | ‘ : 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CA ALOGUE 63-526, NEM MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CAT LOGUE 


. ANADA. 
63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS c PE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 


1 THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TY 
: RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL eet MER eae f Sete 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED 


PERSONS, SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY,TO END POINT (SEE GLOSSARY). 


FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1982. 
(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 34 1:34 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 7,2 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.5 4.1 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 ee 6.6 3 75 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 oar 2.6 2.0 6.5 79 con 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1982 4 -3.3 -4.1 3.3 -3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 I 1.2 1.2 11 2.3 1.4 1.3 13.0 5.2 v3 64.7 
Il 5 5 5 1.0 5 7.2 12.7 5.2 -.2 64.7 
111 3 -.1 0 6 =.2 7.6 13.1 5.6 5.3 64.7 
IV 2 -.7 “1.1 8 6 8.4 14.6 6.3 11.4 64.6 
1982 I =F -.9 -1.0 or -.8 8.6 15.3 6.4 2.1 63.9 
I] 5 -1.2 -1.3 -.4 -1.4 10.2 17.6 727 18.7 64.0 
III 8 -1.3 -2.3 6.2 21.6 Pi, 20.8 9.2 19.0 64.2 
IV -.1 -.9 a “3.1 a7 10.7 20.8 10.1 5.6 64.0 
1981 DEC -.1 -.5 -.9 8 ~ 4 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 
1982 JAN -.6 -.2 2 5 -1 8.3 15.0 6.0 -4,2 64.0 
FEB ae, ~4 -,3 “1.1 -.4 8.6 15.0 6.4 2.7 63.8 
MAR 4 ot i -.5 9 3.0 15.8 6.7 5.8 64.0 
APR -.1 -.7 -.8 8 =~ 79 9.6 16.6 7.2 6.2 63.9 
MAY 4 3 -.2 -1.5 =.2 10.2 17.5 7.7 6.3 64.1 
JUN 2 -.6 -1.3 3.2 -1.1 10.9 18.6 8.3 7.4 64.1 
JUL 2 33 -.9 5.1 -.3 11.8 20.9 8.7 9.1 64.5 
AUG Les 28 -1,3 3.8 -1.0 12.2 21.0 9.3 3.0 64.2 
SEP = -.2 ‘9 -8.4 2 12.2 20.5 9.5 Lg 64.0 
OCT 3 sD -5 1.6 ne 12.7 21.0 10.0 3 64.2 
NOV -.5 -.5 -.6 -.5 -.4 12.7 20.5 10.2 “3 63.8 
DEC 3 2 -.1 ) 0 12.8 20.9 10.2 14 63.9 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 35 1:34 PM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


eee 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 

ee ee ae lt oe el a, es os ee ll Ge sa 
1978 911 23.8 2 Tent ahr 39 173 Siro 3.4 159 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 oss Bird aa0 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 270 SZ 3.9 1.9 6.2 sive Cy 
1981 8398 723) 3k) 26.1 3253 4.2 ee) 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 Bor fan 7! ane 6.6 Divas Wing 
1981 I sky! ABS) 28.0 Some Sa? 22 6.4 2a Sea 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 aint ok 4.7 5.8 16.4 
Ill 8393 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 hae 6.9 4.0 151 
IV 935 PUES) 29.6 2952 2.9 Zine 6.9 Rodi 14,2 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 Zao PERK, 8.3 ar Ses 
I! 1259 ea TD 23.4 40.7 3.4 273 5rd Sue 1732 
Ill 1372 220! 26.1 38.7 2.6 ok 6.0 2.5 Tiss 
IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 ied 2.3 6.1 1.0 18.3 
1981 DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 208 Panel 9.0 1.6 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 30.5 2.6 3,0 10.8 +9 1378 
FEB 1116 1951 30.4 3504 239 2.9 iz Bek 1532 
MAR 1228 19.6 27.5 38.0 gaa 2a 6.3 2,5 16.3 
APR 1233 18.2 2250 43.1 Sa? 2.6 7.4 xk T7#2 
MAY 1241 Zane 22.4 40.3 3,5 PSE 5.6 3.8 17.1 
JUN 1303 235 25.3 38.6 3,9 1.9 4.7 2.8 1722 
JUL 1386 2a56 26.6 Sie 2.8 a Bi 2.0 16.8 
AUG 1388 ia2 28.4 S7ee Ziad, 137 6.2 3.9 18.0 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 2.9 Zan 6.0 T.5 18.5 
OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 Wee Zi2 S75 t1 18.6 
NOV 1438 20.4 216 40.6 dad! 9 6.4 niles 18.4 
DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 1.5 Zan 6.4 a) 19.6 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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1:34 PM 


JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 36 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AGES 15-24 = en ee, AGES. 25 ONG OVEN 
[ABOUR FMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- TABOUR EMPLOY- | UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
nm 
1978 3.3 a 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 2.7 5.6 “7.4 13.0 66.2 27 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 13.2 67.3 ey 3.2 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 3 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 -4.2 -10.2 35.2 18.8 65.9 2.0 -1.0 53.9 8.4 63.3 
1981 1 =) 6 ie 13.0 68.2 1.2 1.4 -.7 Bae 63.5 
11 -.1 2 -2.5 1207 68.2 7 oy 1.9 5.2 63.6 
111 -1.0 -1.4 Loy 1a 67.8 8 4 8.4 5.6 63.7 
IV -.7 -2.4 10.6 14.6 67.5 5 -.2 12.0 6.3 63.7 
1982 | -1.8 -2.6 3.0 15.3 66.5 -.2 -.4 1.4 6.4 63.1 
11 “1.1 -3.8 13.7 17.6 65.9 1.1 -.4 22.8 139 63.4 
111 -.4 -4.0 18.3 20.8 66.1 1.0 -.5 19.6 9.2 63.7 
IV -.9 -.8 -.9 20.8 65.9 a -.9 10.5 10.1 63.4 
1981 DEC -.3 -.5 4 14.8 67.3 0 -.5 aa 6.5 63.5 
1982 JAN -1.2 -1.5 4 15.0 66.6 -.3 .2 -7.8 6.0 63.1 
FEB -.5 -.5 -.4 15.0 66.3 0 -.4 5.5 6.4 63.0 
MAR a] -.8 4.9 15.8 66.5 6 wy: 6.6 6.7 63.2 
APR -.5 -1.5 4.9 16.6 66.2 1 -.4 7.2 7.2 63.1 
MAY -.7 -1.8 4.8 17.5 65.8 8 3 7.4 Tat 63.5 
JUN -.2 -1.5 5.8 18.6 65.7 4 -.3 8.6 8.3 63.6 
JUL et -1,2 14.4 20.9 66.9 4 .0 5.2 8.7 63.7 
AUG -2.2 -2.3 i) 21.0 65.6 3 -.4 6.9 9.3 63.8 
SEP .2 8 -2.1 20.5 65.8 -.3 -.5 1.8 9.5 63.5 
OCT 2 -.3 2.5 21.0 66.1 4 =~.2 5.6 10.0 63.6 
NOV -.9 -.3 -3.1 20.5 65.6 -.4 -.6 aaa 10.2 63.2 
DEC 3 -4 29 20.9 65.9 3 x fe 10.2 63.3 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 37 1:34 PM 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
5 oa eI PTE AGES 15524 os ee ee AGES 25 AND OVER 
TABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- TABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1978 3.7 3.7 4.5 13.9 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 qe 44. 
1979 4.2 5.5 -4.9 12.7 61.0 4.2 5.0 -6.2 7.0 rrr 
1980 2.7 2.7 2.3 12.7 62.6 5.5 6.0 “1,8 gi6 46.2 
1981 4 8 -2.8 12.3 63.2 6.1 5.9 8.7 6.7 47.8 
1982 -2.9 7a 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 1 5 4 1.3 12.3 63.3 2.0 1.9 3.7 
II 5 1.0 -2.7 11.9 63.7 1.6 1.8 1.6 ae ane 
II ae =ik6 a8 12.0 63.0 1.4 ‘8 9.7 657 48.1 
IV *3 -1.3 74 12.9 63.0 7 ae 11.1 7.4 48.2 
1982 | 27 -1.2 2.9 13.4 62.7 2S 2 -3.6 7.2 47.9 
1 a5 -2.7 10.8 14.9 62.4 6 4 21.5 8.6 48.3 
II 9 -4.0 18.6 17.9 62.3 1.0 ‘4 7.7 9.1 48.5 
IV “5 fei -1.9 17.6 62.3 ‘4 23 74 9.8 48.4 
1981 DEC Eye “54 ay 13.0 63.0 “2 = - 
1982 JAN aaa =46 1:6 13.2 62.9 0 8 awe ie a78 
FEB =3 a -2.2 (a 62.5 at a6) 8.8 7.2 47.7 
MA ‘4 = 6.0 13.8 62.8 8 2 8.4 7.7 48.0 
APR 4 ~5 3.6 14.3 62.9 3 a9 74 8.2 48.1 
May “%&4 “1.7 2.0 14.7 62.3 1.2 7 6.3 8.7 48.5 
uUN 3 18 B3 15.8 62.0 ‘0 ac) 2.0 8.8 48.4 
=i 63.1 3 2 
AUG -2.1 =1.7 -4.3 17.8 61.8 ‘8 5 Hee ok an? 
se 0 2 -18 17.6 61.9 oe me Site: 9.2 48.4 
ocr 0 oh 1.7 17.9 62.0 i) 0 2.2 9.4 48.4 
Nov 3 -2.0 17.6 62.0 ‘0 a 4.8 9.8 48.3 
11 1.4 aca 17.3 62.8 ‘8 4 3.7 10.1 48.6 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STAT 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. sae tame 


JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 38 1:34 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


— 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 

LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 

FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1978 250 Dal ek] Tad 69.7 aaruh eee 8.2 Bree 81.0 
1979 a0 5.6 =92 13.3 71.4 io 2.6 mf IPAS) 4.5 80.9 
1980 133 au 55.0 13.8 (PA) iPae! 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 Soi, ye) 14.2 UORS 220 pat 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1982 sine S12) 40.3 2d 4 69.5 oe =2'.3 69.2 8.1 YAIR 
1981 | las if 4.7 13:6 UES 8 1.0 -4.2 4.5 80.7 
II =ay sea e223 13.4 72.6 Al at 2.1 4.6 80.4 

11 a) Ee 3.6 EIRG) 72.4 4 a ae 4.9 80.2 

IV = oe Sind edit 16.0 des 4 ae 1226 5ic8 80.0 
1982 I S28 Sesek} 3.0 16.9 WOW =A = af 526 5S 79°3 
II 1.4 -4.8 iy 1g Bors 8 lh 23.9 tN? 79.4 

II! 3 -4.0 18.0 Pa E 69.9 el Sailiens 28.7 ane Sie 

AY elie Suee a3 23.0 69.3 {8} 1/506] 1259 10.3 Ia. 3 
1981 DEC =a =20 ay 16.3 thahet) , =f 15.8 6.0 (eR 
1982 JAN a, -2.4 4 16.6 70.1 13 ae sch) Shad wo.3 
FEB sy?) er: Suh Bie 70.1 0 =a she) 5.8 icles 

MAR Se, Sen’) 4.1 WS 70.0 4 “i 5.4 6.1 79.4 

APR =-t0 ie 5.7 18.6 69.4 =i aD Ties 6.6 wae 

MAY =n3 Sater 6.8 20.0 GJiez 15 .0 8.2 fm. 739.4 

JUN aul lee 5.1 21.0 69.4 6 -.4 (sta) 8.0 (ATER 

JUL 1.8 Slee 13.0 2303 10° 7 75 ral (hos 8.6 80.0 

AUG =2in2 seh a) 23.8 Delos! =i = ok] 8.5 She Uc IRY 

SEP 3) 1.3 eas) 23.0 69.6 =n Ht) Ben Sry, UIE 

ocT 4 hyo 3.0 Zam 70.0 A) = 5) 7.8 10.4 29.7 

NOV Sea Sats Sehe,7/ 2354 63.1 0 =.6 Sie 10.4 owt 

DEC as lO ano 24.0 68.9 .0 a 1.8 10.2 79.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 39 1:34 PM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


: GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


Nee ee Oe 


1978 3.4 3.0 de sob Ses Shale 4.6 ie Zao 339 
19793 4.1 4.8 aht3 Sat) 1.4 Blgte 4.8 3.9 lind 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 ile ge Set Sol ae: 1.4 coo 4.8 
1981 Aho) oS) 6.1 aif 4.2 3.0 2 2.9 &2. 5 4.7 
1982 a =Jec} =165.9 oa Aes -.4 SI Sirs Wa 5 
1981 I Id. hey 2k 1.0 4.4 3k 4 6 SEIS A 
I] ao ne ip 4 le2 6 Neko, we ot 6 
II! ree ae 1p. 2 eae: iz rei oka. 1.0 jdt 7.9 
IV 23 -2.4 = ah S26 Fad ol ihre) = Ke, ee. = eis 
1982 I Soff =o S57 eo aa, in, xo! = 10 <j92) Me 
II -1.4 =305 -10.4 Soe = ay Sede tl .2 OE) “a 
Ill aa aL = hes) mor Sora = Airs =e) 2S = 21 =o ab 
IV srl =3'.4 =1,6 EPH eho) 3 Sale) oath: =2n0 aa 
1981 DEC aif Sale il a! PE) 8 aa 25 Se) a! 9 
1982 JAN ae) =a = 10 St! =m att 6 =i 2.0 -.4 
FEB yr WAL aut ete Sots -4.6 8) = Sin’: 1.5 =a 
MAR 358 0 si A! eae 1.6 is ari) id ae “3 
APR = 50 sails =5i8 Sih Ele .0 ii ba iB) 15 4 
MAY = = 15 1.2 oEo sles! SE! sake i =e) =. 1 
JUN Siale = 2h) -.4 Fisk ae ene Hi ine =p at 
JUL ne ae ae. Sak = 20 Sk = 1.8 0 =3.6 3 
AUG Site ie) =a". a hale -1.4 -1.5 =r 6 ae =2:.6 Shes <a 
SEP we Sle eae =a Yh =o AL] 1.4 ee 9 1,0 
OCT eG -1.4 1.6 me ea! -3.0 SM 1.0 a0 ile! ¥: 
NOV ee ad Wee =o =i1l8 1.4 .0 Hig) ad =a) yf 0 
DEC 3 ays .0 0 nf ee a 1.4 cot. ie 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1:32 PM 


JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 40 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
SS a ae a CUO INUUSTRI ES? oe ee EEE SERV DUES RUUS 1:1 Eo ene mmm 
GOODS INDUSTRIES ————_. oer eoesoere———e—s_ or — 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION ees CERVTCESTHY OTEer eee 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE Weiree Pirie hy 
TRATION 
7 eT 04 et ss Dhte 3.4 2.0 9 8.5 2A} 
aes 2.0 af Vv. 1.6 -6.5 IG 1.0 3.8 Ant 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 3.9 6.8 Be 201 Ses 5.8 iat 
1980 Phe -.6 8.0 =Aplvs -2.2 B52 2.8 2.6 5.5 20 
1981 3.5 2h 1.8 ‘hey 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 2.9 
1980 IV ne 1.4 17 120 Ep) 1.3 a 1.3 1.9 8 
1981 I ina 123 5 1.5 ba. ies -.4 1.5 2.8 6 
II 1.0 TAT 1.9 1.5 O23 .8 Et 1.9 4 6 
III 0 -1.6 -3.3 -1.4 -1.9 ey -1.0 1.0 ie? oy 
IV -.3 -1.8 11 -1.8 -3.1 Sh, ec! nT “a 4 
1982 | -1.0 -3.0 -2.5 -3.1 -2.7 -.2 ay -.8 4 0 
1] -1.2 -4.5 -8.3 -3.0 -8.3 0 -1.8 lee 6 185) 
III -1.4 = eh -7.7 -2.5 -3.6 -.8 -.8 -1.7 -1.4 .6 
1981 SEP 5 “2 3.8 4 -2.4 6 4 .9 & -.1 
OCT -.4 -1.1 0 -1.1 -1.6 -.2 r2 -.9 -.3 4 
NOV ~2 -.6 -1.1 -.7 4 -.2 = 42 -.4 -.2 xt 
DEC -.1 -.8 -1.1 -.9 ba 2 of! “4 vs a 
1982 JAN salen -2.1 -2.6 -1.5 -4.3 aay -.7 -1.0 -.7 -.5 
FEB 4 -.1 1.8 -.9 Fhe 5 -.1 4 tine a 
MAR 0 -.5 at -.7 -.4 SE: -.4 -.4 6 a] 
APR -.6 -2.5 -6.4 -1.5 -4.5 4 -.7 an a2 5 
MAY Sy 2h -.6 -.5 -7.1 -.4 -1.0 -.6 -.5 al 
JUN -.8 -1.5 -6.7 =e3 2 -.5 -.5 -1.7 -.3 2 
JUL aa -.6 -2.4 -.6 5 -.2 -.3 0 -.9 Ra 
AUG -.6 -1.5 =H ind -1.0 -3.9 -.4 -.1 -.9 -.5 0 
SEP 3 0 ‘2 -.6 2.4 4 6 5 5 ny 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 41 1:32 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 


(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
aa EE EE eee 
1977 4 3.2 3.7 =4.4 #1, - 
1978 1.5 wr -3.0 11 he A 
1979 219 2.3 7:5 3.0 3.9 2.1 
1980 14 -4.0 11.5 58 -3.0 <7 
1981 2.1 -8.1 5 se a3 1.5 
1980 IV 7 3 1.8 
1981 | 1.4 -.3 1.4 es Bs 4 

II 9 -2.0 4 Be 1.7 4 
HI =8 st “197 iy -3.0 -.5 
1V a8 ‘9 2 -2.3 -2.5 =1°5 
1982 | -2.0 -3.7 ae -2.7 -2.8 -2.6 
II -2.7 -8.8 5.7 -3.3 -4.6 -2.1 
III -2.1 11 -11.3 eo -3.3 16.0 
1981 SEP 2 10.3 1.2 < : 
OCT a5 aS 3 ae nee si 
NOV ae a5 =e -'9 Bie “15 
DEC ar’ -6.7 i ay =1.6 =7 
1982 JAN ae 1.7 <1,5 =.6 ae -1.3 
FEB a8 2.1 2.2 -1.2 -2.0 = 6 
MAR = -.3 a = Ae -18 
APR 1.0 ~6.0 -3.0 “1.6 -2.0 “1.1 
MAY -1,2 -1.5 -.7 =.7 ane 3 
JUN oe 7.7 -7.4 -1.3 =1.7 -1.2 
uu 5 4.8 -4.1 2.9 4.4 53.3 
SEP -.3 3.0 4 se Ae . 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CAN 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. etl i 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. » ASE He RELESTOUS CHBANIZATIONS:, 
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LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


en 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPOR- TRADE COMMUNITY, 
TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNICA- INSURANCE & 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
1977 = 250 1.0 a -2.2 = fen | Boer 3.0 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 y AEE! 4.3 
1979 oe Vet =e 3.0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 sine a3 es) 125 aNd 1.4 4.6 
1981 St 9 1,9 9 2.5 a2 6.4 
1980 IV is 4 3 4 Re 4 1.0 
1981 1 ee ay! leat 6 1.5 8 Siu 
II le a2 6 o 6 9 1.4 
III ag: 5 1 Sk nal 1.6 ie 1 
IV .0 1.6 Soe -.8 cern 8 1.6 
1982 I = 2:0 Oe) =2..0 -4.4 =2.0 6 de. a 
II -10.4 =..7 = Be) = 4 =A a5 =as 
Ill -6.3 = 3) =2.0 -1.2 -.8 
1981 SEP = 4] ye 8) 9 a .0 oc 
oct 2a 4 0 ay. Sl Ww 5 
NOV Ins Tit =A) -,4 -.1 WY: 3 
DEC ular d et 1 ae: ae 72 4 
1982 JAN Sa, =a -2.4 Shae) = 0. “3 =2.5 
FEB SSH) 5 pel =n0 = 55 M43 4B 3 
MAR Shs =i a =153 srt = 4 -.6 
APR = 2.0 “il At! =1.0 -.5 .0 =a 
MAY 1055 =1),.0 a! -1.4 =45 - 5 -.9 
JUN 1.4 > 3/ ag) cary -.3 Soe 7: 
JUL ay) =a Ae Ses Zeal =5 =.7 
AUG -4.0 = a | =o =1.0 6 rae -,3 
SEP 1.4 “A = 0 out a7 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
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WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


pen ne ee EE OE 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Saar 1111127 \ eae (1: 11] aa 
MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


___ SU 6 2 rn seer 77 na 


1977 A fey! 10,2 13.8 8.4 8.6 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 Bae 32S =a08 
1979 12.6 eT 13.2 20.5 13.5 7.0 
1980 10.6 725 S52 25.8 ee 7.6 
1981 13.3 xc) 2.4 17.6 12.3 17,2 
1980 IV 4.9 13 San ore 4.3 6.6 
1981 I SYA) -3.4 sii) 4.2 aco 4.2 
Il 4.5 2.8 ipa 4.3 5.0 3.5 
III .4 Be 2 Blane hats ear 4.1 
IV 2h 35 t 1359 3.4 se 2.6 
1982 I =3 4 = Si Sate 4.9 -.4 =o 
Il 2 thaal Pl etal Suh = Part) 
II! PX) Aa) =23 st!) ie a a «| 
1981 SEP 2.4 ia, 20.7 2.0 2.6 .0 
OCT a = NEl¢ 12.9 ad nS ree 
NOV BS 2.8 a6 al gst AY 3.9 
DEC YP: 1.6 Sint hos 8 = bi, 
1982 JAN =e] -10,4 = 30 15 oi Iss. =¥2 
FEB Ay 4.2 4.2 1.6 <2 = Lat 
MAR et | 1,3 ee! Aes =e “a8 
APR =556 4.6 = 25h =3.3 ai = 126 
MAY Seo Ac) 0 Se! ran =T55z 
JUN 8 4.1 -10.3 -4.2 1.4 2.6 
JUL ae =o'6 5.0 Al 1.6 -.4 
AUG =65.1 mat 3C) DoT Sil fea, = Sia “B97 
SEP 2:3 4.1 6.1 2a .0 10,2 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


Oe 
Sa a eee eS 


Vv INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPOR- — FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE , REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


10.5 1057 6.0 13.4 WAS 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 ya a 
1978 Bo Ly PAS Zs 10.4 8.8 8.7 13.9 St 616.1 
1978 ia57 12.6 12.4 WORE eZ 8.1 12.0 ots HTS 648.8 
1980 se 16.3 12.8 Lopes 14.6 13.8 13.1 8:9 12.8 748.0 
1981 14.0 12.0 Delo 14,0 TS VE) Varee 16.8 Usa) 739.4 
1980 IV 3.6 pas 5 4.6 hays 4.5 4.1 4.2 a 526.2 
1384 I 2a 2nd 71) 3.4 2.4 1.8 2.8 sais Slt) 607.7 
I] 3.8 ies 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 504.4 
III S57 1.0 2a R) oo 4.9 528 25.6 2.4 2.6 1380.0 
IV SO 6.9 1 aa Woe Dat 22:0 P55 2.8 Zit: 465.3 
1982 | 258 lg? Sali 4.6 3.0 4.1 1.4 1.4 1.4 PRIS) 
II na 34 Se ae Ny) 3E7, os v3 3 524.7 
II] 8 Sao Aint 4 1.6 Shoei =/4 4 74 
1981 SEP 3.6 4.4 4 1.3 556 an2 ah! 3.4 Sars 684.9 
OCT Sat 2.0 i! at) =)? ae ah ae de ea 654.8 
NOV ag We a7 tl ) 8 f) ox) 9 545.9 
DEC 1.0 ia a lee TS 6 eae 8 7 TSsin3 
1982 JAN 24 ated aah ts AS Ph cal aU rei 1 15253) 
FEB 4 hae) 6 1.0 iad PRS) go 3) 5 205.7 
MAR Ine 1.4 Sab te) 1.0 yoe stl ah 7 300.1 
APR 1.0 74) .0 6 1.0 SU 4 4 4 T5372 
MAY At) =Fe6 .0 al .0 S220 ih ca Slit SRG) 610.2 
JUN ae aaa av 4 1.4 1) 8 8 8 810.6 
JUL = railt AO nA) =f me 1.6 nS ac aS 576.2 
AUG st! a5 =o) 9 ol 3.0 Sihow) Sho =o) 1290.4 
SEP 6 15 =o? su ae) wo We Moo Te 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 45 eso eM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL UILDING ENGINEERING 


1977 40.7 38.6 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 37.9 38.9 37.3 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.7 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1980 IV 40.4 38.7 39.6 37.9 39.3 
1981 | 40.7 38.7 39.4 37.9 39.2 aac aa 
II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.6 37.4 41.6 
111 40.4 38.5 39.3 37,8 38.9 37.6 42.1 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 37.5 38.9 37.4 41.8 
1982 | 40.5 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 37.0 41.3 
11 39.9 37.7 38.5 37.0 37.5 36.0 40.3 
111 39.4 37.5 38.1 36.9 37.8 36.2 40.9 
1981 SEP 40.6 38.2 38,9 37.5 38. 
OCT 40.3 38.5 39.2 37.7 a oes. 20.6 
NOV 40.4 38.1 38.7 37,5 39.0 37.6 41.8 
DEC 39.4 37.8 38.6 37.3 39.5 37.3 43.4 
1982 JAN 40.1 38.1 38.8 37.3 38.4 37.1 41.2 
FEB 40.5 38.2 38.9 a7.6 38.4 37.0 41.3 
MAR 40.8 37.9 38.4 37,3 38.3 36.9 41.5 
APR 40.3 37.9 38.7 37.2 38.2 36.8 41.6 
MAY 39.7 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.7 35.1 40.5 
JUN 39.8 37.7 38.5 37.0 37.4 36.0 40.4 
JUL 39.5 97-6 38.6 37.0 37.7 36.3 40.6 
AUG 39.3 37.7 38.3 36.9 37.8 36.4 414 
SEP 39.3 37.1 37.5 36.9 37.6 35.9 40.9 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS C 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. Soe 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY RAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE —RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS 4 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION  PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
1977 9.9 8.7 9.8 10.6 11.7 11.4 9.8 iE 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 ue 7-6 6.7 is ae ry 
1979 8.7 10.7 11.4 8.9 8.5 3.0 9.3 7.7 9.5 7.4 
1980 9.8 12.2 11.7 9.6 9.2 ‘2 10.4 "UG 11.5 9.0 
1981 12.2 11.9 14.0 12.5 12.9 12.4 11.2 9.8 16.5 11.5 
1980 IV Ae 3.1 2.9 3.4 4.0 2.9 3.0 2.3 4.4 2.7 
1981 I 7.3 4.0 4.2 aay 2.9 3:5 2.8 3.2 7.1 2.9 
I] 2.7 we 3.2 3.0 2.9 2.7 2.1 1.7 2.3 2.6 
Il 2.4 1.2 5.7 2.3 3.5 2.7 2.7 2.1 2.3 2.9 
1V 2.9 5.3 3.1 ELS 2.4 4.3 2.9 1.5 1.2 2.6 
1982 I 3.0 18 a5 3.4 ‘9 24 3.7 1.7 3.7 4.2 
Il 1.6 3 2.7 1.8 a7 3.1 1.1 15 1.7 1.7 
Il 73 3:4 a 1.7 11 1:3 2.1 1.0 
1981 SEP 8 3.9 1.9 9 4 1.7 1.5 6 .6 8 
oct 11 3.3 5 1.4 ad 1.4 8 ‘8 2 9 
NOV 9 -2.0 1.2 ig ‘0 15 8 5 a 1.2 
DEC ‘5 17 209 ‘8 ‘9 9 ‘9 = 16 4 
1982 JAN 1.2 aa 2.8 16 a ic 2.1 a 2.0 3.0 
FEB 1.9 3 193 Nez =) 2.1 1.5 2.1 2.1 ‘s 
MAR 3 4 1.4 5 ‘5 a a7 ae -1.0 ‘9 
APR 1.0 1.6 5 ‘9 1.0 1.4 ‘8 is 7 "9 
MAY =5) 8 a ‘4 a3 a ‘5 1.3 1.3 ‘2 
JUN e -6.4 1.8 8 2.7 2 cy 4 3 ‘4 
JUL -4.5 6.5 1.5 1.0 a c # a6 2 2 
AUG 6.4 2.6 ‘4 G iG ‘8 1.0 ‘5 ‘6 7 
SEP “4 -2.4 0 ies - 8 -4 ‘4 4 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 7, 1983 TABLE 47 1:32 PM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 10 BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT(1 MPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUS NITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
—FLL COMMERCIAL NON>~C«STtCSALLS~SCS*SMMERCIAL==NON- ~~ ~SALL.~=~—SCCOMMERCTAL=—SCNON- NEX 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 
eee ee uo cia a ce lle pi a ee eee 
1977 7-6 7.4 76 6.5 6.0 bay 7.8 7.9 7.7 260603 
1978 7.0 7.2 ery 6.2 5.8 7.2 7,2 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 74 ne 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 302953 
1981 12.3 11.4 13.3 9.6 9.3 10.2 13.6 13.9 13.5 222715 
1980 IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 9.1 11.6 11.6 11.7 248040 
1981 I 12.3 11.5 13.0 8.7 8.3 11.2 13.7 14.5 13.1 172845 
I] 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.7 12.5 310575 
III 12.2 11.5 13.9 10.5 10.6 fee 14.3 14.4 14.3 229900 
IV 12.8 11.8 14.0 9.8 9.7 12.1 14.0 13.9 14.1 177540 
1982 I 11.6 10.4 12.6 9.4 9.4 8.8 12.8 12.9 12.8 236365 
Il 11.8 11.1 12.2 10.9 10.8 11.1 12.5 11.8 12.8 291110 
III 8.8 8.0 11.4 6.3 5.8 10.0 10.3 10.4 11.8 217505 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Ee 


ALL Food HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 

a a ie ae o_o 
1977 8.0 8.4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.8 74 12.2 
1978 3.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5.8 7.2 3.3 8.1 9.3 
197S 9.1 13.2 7.0 3.2 9.7 9.0 6.9 7.2 9.8 
1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.2 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 oe 18.4 10.3 10.1 12.9 30.1 
1980 IV 2.8 24 2.6 2.1 4.2 2.0 2.3 2.0 8.5 
1981 I 3.2 3.0 3.1 1.3 5.8 2.7 2.7 1.4 9.6 
II 3.1 2.3 che 1.8 4.4 287 2.2 4.4 6,6 
111 3.0 2.5 a5 1.3 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 =. 3.4 2.0 4.1 Teh 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 3.0 ‘4 3.7 2.8 1.2 2.3 5.0 
11 30H 4.1 2.6 2.3 ang gay 2.5 74 4.9 
Ill 2.2 1.9 2.3 8 1.3 2.2 2.6 4.3 2.7 
1981 NOV a) 2.2 4 7 2.5 es 7 2.6 “34 
DEC ‘4 = 8 ch ey) 2.0 a3 1 4 2.9 
1982 JAN 7 1.0 13 ERE A) 4 Sy 5 1.0 
FEB 1.2 2.0 9 2.4 3 1.3 1.3 ‘9 3 
MAR 183 8 1.6 1.3 1.8 2.3 4 4 5.4 
APR 5 " 6 1 3 5 5 2 ‘4 
MAY 1.4 2.2 8 5 1.4 1.4 1.5 2.7 1.2 
JUN 1.0 2.2 6 4 6 4 rs 2.1 4 
JUL 5 6 oi a4 e 5 11 7 ‘0 
AUG 35 =.8 9 ee 7 ee Ml 1.0 1.0 
SEP s -.8 1.2 6 8 a3 4 1.6 4.5 
OCT ‘6 oe) 1.3 1 ay 2 1.8 1.8 aa 
NOV “7 3 ‘4 7 iG 1.0 4 1.3 ‘8 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


00D HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


ee ee ee 


1977 112.20 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 S2a6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 1231 97.4 83.6 SEE 94.8 82.9 87.2 119.2 
1980 12a) 95.6 84.8 Sons 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 ENGR) 80.8 100.3 9353 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1980 IV 124.8 S500 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 ANE) 130.4 
1981 I 124.5 95.0 82.4 S8n7 Saino 81.5 86.3 138.4 
Il 123.6 SS 81.3 Sos 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
III 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 S32 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 96.5 79.6 102.0 92.5 80.2 90.7 150.4 
1982 I 118.7 S70 78.0 103.2 9207 Hee 90.5 154.0 
II 1191-9 96.6 77.4 103.5 Sa Yhsto lf 90.5 156.8 
Ill 119.6 96.7 76.3 103.3 ele} 7) 79.0 $2.4 157.6 
1981 NOV 1igss bio 79.8 102.0 S2e7 80.2 91.3 148.7 
DEC 118.0 96.5 192 103.6 92.6 79.9 O12 152.4 
1982 JAN 118.3 97.1 77.4 103.6 92.4 7253 Sm 15259 
FEB aoe 96.8 78.3 102.7 2D 79.4 90.8 151.5 
MAR ised, 97.1 78.3 103.3 93.4 78.7 89.7 157.6 
APR 118.8 Wf 78.0 103.7 93.4 TBR 7. 89.4 yeas 
MAY lila S65 Tae 103.7 93.4 78.8 90.6 Tie 
JUN Wan 96.1 HG) 103.2 92.8 78.5 91,5 155.8 
JUL AZ 96.3 75.9 103.0 92.8 79.0 Sui 155.1 
AUG 119.6 96.7 He 103.2 Ssea 78%) S252 155.8 
SEP 118.0 97.3 76.6 103.6 93773 78.8 S32 162.0 
OcT 116.39 97.9 76.2 102.7 §2',9 79.8 94.2 158.8 
NOV 116.5 S76 TAD 25 103.6 93i3 79.6 94.8 159.0 


eee. Oe te} 06008080 
SOURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


re oe TS ytTUnING EXCLUDING 
ES SEMI - NON- 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABL DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
a ee ee ee ee 
1c6 
77 8.0 7.4 ell 6.5 8.1 30 7.8 
1878 2 10.1 5.8 Eee) 12.4 6.8 6.4 er 
1979 9.1 10.6 9.6 8.7 WZ ye Imo an 
1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 S.7 W252 Ba2 10.0 : 
1981 12.5 13.1 9.4 8.1 15.9 ‘ies 12.8 11.0 
Vv 2.8 3.4 Pye Zoe 4.2 Paes | 2.8 2.4 
1581 = ay? 3.4 Zea 15 4.4 3.0 ao 2n7 
I] a = | 2.4 PE 3.6 shes) 3.4 2.8 
III 3.0 3.0 2.0 1.4 sah 3.0 Set 2.6 
lV Za Weed 2.6 2.2 13 an 3.4 203 
1982 | 2.5 ie 4 6 2a0 ou Pi ZZ 
I] 359 HS, ao 2.8 4.3 PAT) 258 2.8 
ITI wae 1.8 1.0 8 205 2.6 Die 2a 
1981 NOV uo 8 2.5 8 “it 120 12 ao 
3 DE 4 re 4 es ae ia 8 x: 
1982 JAN ei 5) sos hae 1.0 1.4 6 6 
FEB ie ie =u 2no tes hey “ 183 
MAR St, eo an 1.4 2.0 ol 1.4 .8 
APR 4) 4 ei 6 A) 8 of) 6 
MAY 1.4 Tey tas 4 Phe | 8 Usa 1.4 
JUN 1.0 1.0 474 6 1.4 1.0 ol Us) 
JUL =) are tl a, no 1.0 a 6 
AUG ao 3 ou 1.0 inl ste of a) 
Ser Ay i ee St .0 4 of td 
OCT 6 0 -& aT, ar) Wee 8 8 
NOV aft 8 1.6 6 6 ae 8 Si 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


~~ a ah name CS OUU0S 2. cos. me Coie 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI- NON= SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
Sac a De ee Sa 
1977 99.5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 
1978 100.6 79.6 82.1 111.0 99.5 93.6 98.7 
1979 101.8 79.9 81.7 113.1 97.6 92.5 98.6 
1980 103.1 80.4 81.3 11504 95.9 92.4 98.2 
1981 103.7 78.3 78.2 118.7 95.0 92.6 97.0 
1980 IV 103.8 79.9 80.6 116.9 95.0 92.2 97.9 
1981 1 103.9 79.0 79.2 118.2 94.8 92.2 97.4 
11 103.9 78.5 78.7 118.8 94.7 92.4 97.1 
111 103.9 77.8 77.5 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 
1V 103.2 77.9 77.3 118.3 95.8 93.4 96.6 
1982 | 102.5 76.2 75.8 118.6 96.6 93.5 96.3 
11 102.8 74.7 75.6 120.1 96.3 93.3 96.1 
1 102.4 73.8 74.5 120.5 96.7 93.3 96.1 
1981 NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 118.1 95.7 93.4 96.7 
DEC 102.9 78.2 76.9 117.8 96.1 93.7 96.5 
1982 JAN 102.4 77.2 75.2 118.1 96.8 93.6 96.4 
FEB 102.5 76.2 76.0 118.4 96.7 93.4 96.5 
MAR 102.7 75.3 76.1 119.3 96.4 93.5 36.1 
APR 102.5 74.9 76.2 119.2 96.7 93.5 96.1 
MAY 102.3 74.8 75.4 120.3 96.2 93.3 96.1 
JUN 102.9 74.3 75.1 120.8 96.1 93.0 96.2 
JUL 102.5 73.9 74.2 120.7 96.6 92.9 96.2 
AUG 102.3 74.0 74.6 120.0 96.9 93.3 96.2 
SEP 102.5 73.5 74.7 120.6 96.7 93.7 95.8 
OCT 101.8 73.3 74.8 119.5 97.5 93.9 96.0 
NOV 102.0 73.9 74.8 119.4 97.4 94.0 96.0 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
1977 Fegl Ta3 4.3 6.1 8.9 Toit 9.6 
1978 6.5 dis Sat 4.5 10.4 Lait 8.3 
1979 10,3 Si S52 10.93 10.2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10;,7 8.6 un Me 122 Oi 134 
1981 10.1 11.4 8.9 165 14.7 10.9 13.0 
1980 IV 2.0 2.6 Vind ied 4.6 Die 3d 
1981 I Zas 259 2) )| 1.6 ae 3.6 2.6 
II 15 Bele Zit UE: ane 208 eB! 
tlt 3.1 21k) Pe | ios) <fets igo 3.9 
IV 3 esl eae | Ze 1.5 1.6 206 135 
1982 I 3.0 Zab 8 on Sow Abe) 3.8 
II 12 2.8 a0 1.8 ons 3.3 2.8 
II] Zed) 2.6 iets! 2 Deel 29 230 
Dee ee en 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 5, 1983 TABLE 53 3:04 PM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
a ee 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 


Goods ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1977 o2n6 woes 83.2 98.2 96.5 11259 
1978 93.0 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 Son 77.4 82.1 101.9 95.5 112.9 
1980 91.8 Tod 82.2 102.9 94.3 114.9 
1981 92.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 $5.0 117.8 
1980 IV 92.5 ee) 81.9 105.8 94.5 116.4 
1981 I 92.5 74.9 80.8 106.0 KE 115.9 
II 93.4 Hind] 81.4 107.7 sak, 118.5 

Ill S352 75.0 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 

3 IV 92.3 74.3 78.9 106.8 94.3 ie aa 
1982 I 32.1 (eeu 77.4 107.0 94.2 118.5 
II o3r3 Wao 77.6 108.3 95.8 120.1 

ITI 231.0 7155 76.1 108.7 95.8 119.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JAN 5, 1983 TABLE 54 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT = EXPORTS) ew = 2 Sea [MPO See 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
ne re oe eS ee ee 
1977 8.4 10.9 7.9 7.4 78 Tal 1223 1212 
1978 8.5 7.5 7.0 Viet 8.5 8.8 138) 13.4 
1979 8.8 7.6 9.8 10.3 19.1 2.2 13.8 14.3 
1980 9.2 5.4 11.9 10.2 15.7 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 10.7 9.4 ied 11.0 hal 6.5 ey 10.8 
1980 IV 353 355 D7 3.4 2.0 bed 1.9 12 
1981 | 2.4 Pind De? 2.5 4.8 5.1 4.9 5.3 
II 2.9 3.3 Auf DS -2.3 -3.5 DEG les 
III Des ‘& 3.0 2.6 Da 278 26 2.4 
IV 2.4 ile 3.3 2.6 1.5 1.4 =153 -2.3 
1982 I 1.8 in 123 AL -.1 -.9 a7 @ 
I] 1.5 rae: 1.6 250 -1.3 -2.1 7 -.3 
III 135 -.1 on 1.4 1.5 ho Ae] 7 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
JAN 5, 1983 TABLE 55 3:04 PM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
“TOTAL RESIDENTIAL | +NON- MACHINERY | TOTAL. MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDIS 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 99.3 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 112.4 130.5 109.8 103.1 118.5 120.0 115.0 117.0 
1979 114.8 131.9 113%3 106.7 132.5 136.4 122.9 125.6 
1980 113.7 126.0 114.9 106.7 139.2 144.5 128.3 133.0 
1981 113.4 124.1 115.0 106.6 134.9 138.6 128.3 132.7 
1980 IV Tees 126.0 114.8 106.8 137.4 141.9 12773 131.5 
1981 | 113.3 125.1 114.1 106.4 139.9 145.0 129.8 134.7 
II 113.5 125.8 114.2 106.4 133.2 136.4 129.0 133.9 
III 13.2 123.3 115.0 106.6 133.6 137.0 129.3 134.0 
IV 113.7 12983 116.5 107.2 133.0 136.2 125.1 128.3 
1982 I 112.4 120.4 114.6 106.4 129.0 13th 122.4 124.9 
II 112.4 120.1 114.7 106.9 125.5 126.4 (Pie T2207 
III 110.7 116.3 113.6 105.4 123.4 124.1 120.8 1201 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING 

MANUFAC- BEVERAGE = PRODUCTS ~—S PLASTICS ~~—— PRODUCTS ony" & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 

TURING INDUSTRIES 

1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 7.8 5.5 5.6 12.4 5.8 5.9 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.4 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 132 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1980 IV 3.3 5.1 5.2 1.9 197 oat 4 -.4 1.5 2.3 
1981 I 2.6 .6 2.6 chy: 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 3.4 3.4 
I] ) %, 1 on 1.4 ats 2.3 2.5 212 re 

III 20 107 =) ate 19 2% 2.3 4 3.1 3.2 

IV 153 4 9.3 3.0 1.1 a8 a7 -6.6 2.0 1.7 
1982 I 1.4 1.3 8 2.3 281 2 2.0 3 os 1.2 
II 1.9 3.6 1.2 182 PZ 4 1.0 1.8 Fa 8 

III 8 8 4.3 a 5 a7 ive 5 1.5 -1.0 
1981 NOV -.2 -.3 1.6 6 8 4 = -1.0 8 -.3 
DEC 4 .0 .0 ad 2 -.2 =i 1.9 { 4 
1982 JAN 4] 5 2 1.2 7 fy ay -.6 2.7 3 
FEB .6 im .0 8 1 3 ‘1 -.4 .6 ) 

MAR 5 3 1 ey. .0 .0 .6 ay . 4 

APR 1.0 2.0 -4 ad A uy 3 11 4 -.6 

MAY 4 12 0 Hi .0 & 42 = .0 6 

JUN iS 5 307 ‘7 4 .0 3 1.3 6 1.3 

JUL £) 2 1.3 2 $4 5 .9 val 8 -1.6 

AUG 1 “4 .0 4 4 .0 " -1,7 .2 -.5 

SEP 8 -.2 1.4 -.2 £2 +3 a -.6 re -.4 

OCT “4 -.5 .0 .0 4 -.1 .0 -.4 a3 -1.4 

NOV -.3 -.4 wu -.2 -.9 -.1 1 £ A -2.6 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


i 


1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 15.9 108.2 99.2 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 Tere 118.3 96.5 107.3 
19793 106.4 UNS 7) TES, 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 Se 82.5 67.7 S30 94.6 M24 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1980 IV 106.4 7501 81.3 97.0 81.8 66.3 95.5 93.6 111.6 
1981 I 104.3 fhe.) BN 97-9 83.3 66.6 92.971 94.3 112.4 
II 102.7 74.7 81.6 I 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 Wnts’ 
III 102.3 73.8 S2im1 Kkis 2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 W3ey 
1982 I 100.9 79.1 84,2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
II 102.6 78.5 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 EAL 111.6 
La 102.7 81.3 83.6 Sho 81.6 66.4 82.7 O78 109.7 
1981 NOV 101.2 80.2 83.8 95.4 84.1 66.5 83.2 96.1 1 13a 
DEC 100.8 eS 83.6 95).2 83.5 66.2 84.5 96.3 11350 
1982 JAN 100.6 Te.8 84.0 Sha S3ea 66.9 83.4 98.2 1i2s6 
FEB 101.2 79.0 84.2 9505 82.9 66.6 82.6 $8.2 11339 
MAR 101.0 78.8 84.4 Shia 82.5 66.6 82.8 S7 a2 112,9 
APR 102.0 Ta8 83.7 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.9 97.3 11180 
MAY 102.8 (ise 83.5 o3ne 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.4 
JUN 103.1 80.2 83.8 93.9 81.4 66.0 83.3 MR? 11255 
JUL 103.0 81.1 83.8 93.8 81.7 66.5 84.0 97.7 110.5 
AUG 103.0 81.11 S30 94.0 81.8 66.6 82.6 98.0 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.6 S32 93.4 81.4 66.1 81.5 97.5 108.7 
OCT 101.6 81 83.3 SEIRE: 81.4 66.2 81.3 97.9 IOre2 
NOV 101.5 82.1 83.3 $303 81.6 66.4 81.8 98.4 104.8 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JAN 5, 1983 TABLE 58 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
5 -DURABLE DURABLE 
PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON CHEMICALS NON-DU 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


1977 12.1 6.1 B.2 10.1 5.1 8.8 5.2 7.6 8.5 
1978 9.0 9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 7.7 8.9 9.5 
1973 24.6 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 9.2 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 11.9 1met 15.8 10.5 
1981 14 10.0 12.2 9.7 Ze 15.2 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1980 IV 2.0 2.1 5.5 3.4 1:8 2.7 1.7 4.1 2.2 
1981 | =1,6 ae 407 hee 1.7 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
1 1.6 2.7 2.6 2.8 2.3 2.9 3.3 2.1 2.4 
III 4 1.2 6 2.6 1.9 1.8 2.7 2.7 1.3 
IV 4 3.4 ooh 1.5 1s 1.4 2.2 1.3 3 
1982 | = 2.6 29 4.4 1.5 71 1.8 1.4 1.6 
I “8 2.0 3 2.3 1.9 2.2 3 2.4 11 
II =A % . 1.0 11 jak ‘8 ‘9 6 
1981 NOV af.5 5 ae 5 5 0 0 “3 ed 
DEC a * ‘0 4 6 3 2 a 6 
1982 JAN Bod ie = ae 2.6 % e 78 ‘5 i) 
FEB 8B 6 26 2.0 ‘4 ie) e 6 5 
MAR =o af ‘0 ‘0 ‘0 9 2 ‘8 =< 
APR 1 1.4 25 9 1.5 3 4 11 8 
MAY t4 3 1.5 ‘8 3 1,2 4 6 i 
JUN a 4 aa 1.0 be 6 3 = 3 
JUL ‘0 2 E Ee r: c 5 4 ‘4 
AUG - 8 1 = ‘4 ‘0 2 4 a <9 
SEP 2.0 2 10 = 2 a aj 1.0 ‘4 
OCT =.8 4 3.5 a a 4 a4 ed 3 
NOV =.6 1 ‘0 =3 zy tt 3 Ae ‘0 
SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 5, 1983 TABLE 59 3:04 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE  DURABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUFACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
en Se ee ee ee ee Ee eT Pe ee ee SR EN 
1977 109.3 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.8 104.4 95.0 
1978 109.1 98.9 7855 391.9 82.5 101.1 99.5 104.1 95.3 
1973 118.6 97.4 74.1 86.7 79.2 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 30.4 
1980 IV 121.7 93.0 74.7 84.3 75.4 4, 
1981 I 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 is He a 90° 
11 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 99.7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
III 114.0 93.2 73.2 84.3 74.7 99.3 105.5 108.6 30.1 
IV 112.6 95.4 76.0 84.5 75.0 99.5 106.4 108.7 30.0 
1982 ] 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 30.1 
I] 107.6 96.4 72.5 87.3 75.1 105.3 106.2 109.2 89.5 
II] 106.0 96.3 72.4 87.6 75.3 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.3 
1981 NOV 112.1 95.4 76.0 84.6 75.1 
DEC 112.3 95.4 75.6 84.6 75.2 ae ra eae 30.2 
1982 JAN 111.2 96.4 74.3 86.2 75.2 104.8 107.4 108.4 90.4 
FEB 111.4 96.4 73.5 87.4 75.4 104.9 106.9 108.5 30.3 
MAR 109.1 96.0 73.4 87.1 74.8 105.4 106.1 108.9 89.8 
APR 109.2 96.4 72.0 86.8 75.1 104.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
MAY 107.4 96.3 72.9 87.2 75.0 105.5 106.2 109.2 89.4 
JUN 106.3 96.4 72.6 87.8 75.0 105.8 106.1 109.3 89.4 
JUL 106.1 96.4 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 109.1 89.5 
AUG 105.2 96.5 72.9 88.0 75.5 106.6 106.6 103.3 
SEP 108.6 36.0 Ts 87.1 75.4 105.7 105.7 109.6 88.0 
OCT 105.8 96.5 74.2 87.3 75.2 105.9 105.7 . 38.8 
NOV 105.6 96.9 74.5 87.5 75.5 05. 109.3 89.4 
; 106.4 106.4 109.0 89.7 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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END 
PRODUCTS 


CATED 
MATERIALS 


FAB 


CATALOGUE 72-005, 
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TOTAL 
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TABLE 
EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES 
END 
PRODUCTS 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PAASCHE INDEXES (1) 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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STATISTICS CANADA, 


CATALOGUE 65-001, 


XTERNAL TRADE, 


F 
SEE GLOSSARY. 
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(1) 
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Foreign Sector 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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JAN 11, 1983 TABLE 62 3:48 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ER ee ce ee es a a a ee eee ny Se 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
ee —————e————eeEeeEe—e——ee—————eeE—eE—eE——E——————————————E————————E——E 
1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 182301 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375 .7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678.1 9441.0 15209.3 6874.9 30530. 8 2535i17.2 4997.0 13084. 1 
1980 IV 155.6 20677 .3 2425.2 3588.1 165200 7669.5 6420.5 1OT2nS 3587.5 
1981 I 141.3 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550,9 1133.0 2738.7 
II 164.1 22402.6 2505;,.9 S75anS 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
III 139.2 19509.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 255607 
IV 15322 21684. 1 2737.9 3901.1 175922 73.1304 6979" 7 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 I 141.7 20362.2 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7202.7 6686.0 1236.8 3592.8 
II 163.5 22501.0 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7036.3 8124.4 1199.4 4962.8 
Ill 146.9 207779 2752.4 3563.0 1720.8 6855.5 6805.2 1049.1 3949.1 
1981 NOV 160.6 7633.9 1002.0 1380.4 621.1 2544.0 2433.2 424.1 1393.8 
DEC 143.7 6831.7 79973 1279%2 605.8 2314.1 2209.5 442.2 1087.9 
1982 JAN 120.5 6001.2 SEH Moh) 1259.7 12195 2228.1 1780.4 384.7 833.0 
FEB 141.7 6757.5 SERS) 132997 764.5 2318.6 2284.8 403.2 1288.3 
MAR 162.8 7603.5 T2004 1358.5 666.8 2656.0 2620.8 448.9 1471.5 
APR 154.9 7134.2 (ORI 12276 619.8 2296.2 2569.7 387.0 1533.4 
MAY 163.7 7469.1 964.2 1243.4 530.1 2366.7 2654.1 407.5 1586.9 
JUN 171.9 7897.7 11Slws 121720 53576 2373.4 2900.6 404.9 1842.5 
JUL 142.3 6811.2 958.9 1139.4 526.0 2303.5 2128.8 381.2 1124.8 
AUG T3579 6448.3 828.2 1162.1 617.6 2227.6 2004.8 300.1 1182.7 
SEP 162.9 7518.4 S65e3 1261.5 S77 22 2324.4 2671.6 367.8 1641.6 
OcT 142.6 6653.0 91250 1134.8 579.6 2203.8 2188.2 Bago 1228.5 
NOV 6960.6 998.9 1123.6 639.5 PEN ctl 2253.7 356.1 1235;.1 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 11, 1983 TABLE 63 3:46 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF OOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


a eee EEE -EaEEE 


1977 8.9 15.8 dirs 6.8 rahe PEE 19.8 16.4 bag 
1978 See 19.4 15s) Te -.4 28.3 23.8 2hive 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 1971 42.0 40.7 2723 11.0 32.0 =Siew 
1980 i a4 16.0 30.9 iehau 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 Bight 
1981 2.6 3.9 14.3 Shale el 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
1980 IV eee 14.2 22.0 6 28 16.5 15.3 5.4 2173 
1981 I SAL 7.6 212 3.8 1.5 5.8 sea 8.7 3.0 
II Vik 18.1 Aaa) =3.1 =107 1545 28.4 1540 45.9 
Ill CAS 3°73 1.5 3.3 onal re 26.5 aioe 37.0 
IV SAS 4.9 12.9 8.7 bro -4.6 8.7 30.5 2.9 
1982 I 54 1.4 9 -.4 5,2 -9.4 20.4 82 31.2 
II sat! 4 14.7 tila) 6.9 15.4 16.6 -8,3 34.3 
Ill i) 6.5 16.9 a ih 15.2 ie 16.3 = 1570 33.6 
1981 NOV Pay 10.8 39.6 14.7 16.9 ler, 9 36.8 9.9 
DEC Soul 4.6 Sr RY) -3.6 Sine 3.0 28.4 2.4 
1982 JAN -13.4 -10.0 See -10.4 2.3 = 15518 3 ies 4.6 
FEB 7.8 6.1 4.6 1.9 Teil =8.9 <i Se Bas 7 
MAR 6.1 8.0 16.0 8.5 5.6 sili 24.3 Tat 32.0 
APR i eg 15 28.3 2.3 208 = 1 Se 14.9 3) HL sc 3102 
MAY 7 201 10.8 ihre? toatl -10.0 14.9 -3.4 30.6 
JUN =e =25.0 10.3 -8.9 ies “20st 13;, 7 eo 40.5 
JUL At ie 37.4 150 8.6 Ore 3.6 =15,.3 12.0 
AUG raze 8.0 4.5 1.9 2307 4.8 19.3 {Gt 45.0 
SEP 12 10.5 Tidher a br 13.2 Luce 26.2 =u Ke fe 44.4 
ocT =S22 =7.5 210 -8.6 8.9 =10.2 -6,4 -25.6 1.4 
NOV -8.8 Saeat -18.6 3.0 -8.9 Ts -16.0 -11..1 


SOURCE: TRADE CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 11, 1983 TABLE 64 3:46 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE raVeouane AND PARTS 


1977 153.1 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 3215.2 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.9 
1979 175.5 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073. 3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344,6 6919.3 12708.3 39656.1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.6 79129.4 5238.9 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237.3 12462.3 15995 9 
1980 IV 172.3 18544.8 1495.2 2942.1 1691.7 3146.6 10740.2 2815.1 3936.0 
1981 I 166.5 18936.1 1207.1 2992.9 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 3732.5 
II 188.4 21829.5 1356.7 3292.3 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
Il 161.2 19088. 1 1313.9 3055.3 2039.5 3572.2 10905.8 3026.9 3623.1 
IV 166.5 19275.7 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250. 1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 I 146.8 17491.7 1145.9 2367.0 1647.9 3185.4 10563.0 2821.6 3426.4 
Il 155.0 18061.7 1280.5 2030.0 1055.7 2961.3 11483.2 2704.7 4704.3 
Ill 135.7 16381.0 1243.2 2258.3 1253.7 2877.2 9765.4 2258.9 3523.8 
1981 NOV 173.3 6491.9 452.4 760.8 394.6 122102 3976.0 1012.3 1318.8 
DEC 149.5 5979.5 418.2 1082.0 690.8 1071.0 3332.4 892.1 1070.6 
1982 JAN 125.5 4960.4 334.3 709.6 475.0 980.7 2870.1 829.4 800.1 
FEB 143.6 5837.1 357.1 847.7 619.3 1031.3 3521.8 894.7 1208.8 
MAR 171.3 6694.2 454.5 809.7 553.6 1173.4 4171.1 1097.5 1417.5 
APR 160.2 6128.6 402.0 648.0 348.9 1067.8 3924.3 944.5 1573.1 
MAY 153.9 5897.0 418.2 658.0 bya 977.8 3759.6 883.3 1570.9 
JUN 150.9 6036.1 460.3 784.0 382.6 915.7 3799.3 876.9 1560.3 
JUL 135.0 5554.5 420.4 819.8 477.3 992.3 3249.8 758.5 1144.2 
AUG 132.8 5362.2 427.3 752.4 428.4 892.5 3213.1 749.0 1114.1 
SEP 139.2 5464.3 395.5 686.1 348.0 992.4 3302.5 751.4 1265.5 
OCT 134.6 5114.3 444.8 613.5 262.5 897.7 3069.4 745.9 1014.1 
NOV 5495.4 425.7 734.4 385.0 1060.9 3163.4 754.3 983.6 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 11, 1983 TABLE 65 3:46 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS | PETROLEUM MATERIALS — PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
a a es es oe 2 I eet = pig 
1977 7 13.0 15.2 4.5 -2.0 12.6 15.3 8.3 22.6 
1978 3.2 18.3 14.4 10.6 7.5 25.1 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 14 25.5 12.0 35.5 30.1 37.4 21.6 3317 13.3 
1980 25,5 10.2 13.4 42.3 53.9 5.7 4.2 13.4 -10.2 
1981 2.9 14.2 9.1 7.3 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 17.5 
1980 IV -2.1 10.2 28.1 23.2 26.0 -9.2 ites 
1981 1 ake 11.2 22.9 6.7 9.1 23.5 16.3 ey ay 
11 7.8 21.7 17.3 20.7 34.0 19.4 23.1 13.8 32.0 
II 8.7 21.1 12.4 6.5 13.8 32.2 23.6 17.5 41.9 
IV -3.4 3.9 -9.0 =3.8 1.1 13.7 4.7 6.9 5.8 
1982 | -11.8 -7.6 ae -20.9 -17.0 -4.0 -5.8 -8.0 -8.2 
II -17.7 -17.3 -5.6 =36.5 -51.2 -27.5 -10.8 -19.5 aed 
II -15.8 -14.2 “5.4 -26.1 -38.5 -19.5 -10.5 -25.4 7 
1981 NOV 1.6 8.3 ~6.4 -10.5 “17.7 24.4 1 - 
DEC -3.7 4.1 -15.9 16.8 32.9 9.8 Fe Boe ek 
1982 JAN -19.4 “17.4 =17.9 -36.2 =36,3 -2.1 -16.0 -13.7 -25.8 
FEB -10.1 -3.2 =k -5 2 14.2 -4.9 -3.0 -5..5 -5.9 
MAR -6.9 -3.0 3.0 -17.9 -20.5 -4.6 * Say 3.5 
APR 14.7 -14.6 -8.9 -41.6 -49.6 -20.3 -6.8 -13,4 1.0 
MAY -14.7 -16.7 -1.9 -41.3 =56i5 -28.1 -8.4 -18.1 =1k5 
JUN -23.4 -20.3 esra -26.2 -47.4 -34.0 -16.6 -26.4 -14.3 
JUL -21.8 -17.3 -13.7 -20.4 -26.3 -16.6 -17.0 -30.3 -15.0 
AUG -4.9 -6.7 9.8 -31.3 -47.8 -17.4 3.2 -14.3 13.0 
SEP -18.7 “17.5 -9.6 -26.1 -39.0 -23.7 -14.8 -29.4 -1,9 
oct -23.8 -24.8 -9.3 -37.9 -55.3 -30.1 -22.1 -32.5 -20.6 
-~15.3 = 9 -3.5 -2.4 3.1 -20.4 =951 5 -25.4 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 85-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 66 2-16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


_————E 


ee 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 
1980 76772 3349 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 995 93615 
1981 84221 3760 1631 42793 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
1980 IV 20640 839 411 1033 1353 3636 317 135 216 24944 
1981 1 20266 939 427 1042 W721 3619 350 128 236 24599 
By 21486 937 239 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 
III 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 S39 25894 
IV 21295 943 os 1071 1523 4052 377 146 285 26155 
1982 I 20507 950 356 1013 1498 3817 411 139 285 25159 
II 21559 928 314 1097 1662 4001 395 143 306 26404 
III 22212 908 278 1062 1756 4004 282 159 300 26957 


a avreTor vicar commer care on Wr <Y-<3 Wd GInInN OLS DSO -Y =< SOY “Ee cy oO Ch oO Co SOY WV» WS 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8; 1982 TABLE 67 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a EEENEE or -W XTi ol “Win cW ck cl Gt @ |i 2 espn 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & MWITHHOLD- TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

aaa 

1977 16.5 4.9 57.9 i3=9 or 2 Sel Son) 1964 6.0 14.8 

1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 che On 19710 9.0 19.4 

1973 23/10) 21.4 SZ 27g Wi’ 139 29.7 WBs7 29.6 22.8 

1980 17.6 16.0 24.1 14.3 23.4 19.0 45.3 15.0 32.0 18.2 

1981 oy iss 3.4 Uo) 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 11.6 ang 

1980 IV 6.0 eae WS 1.8 a2 eM 6.4 te ay 4 ge DES 

1981 I = Lint ae) ee) oo SHORE 26) 10.4 ef S74 9.3 -1.4 

I] 6.0 Ses “eh0), 0) Sak) 12.6 1.6 = in 55 Bi. 9 Bes 

ad Slee) at 30.4 ve 8.4 6.0 -4.3 12.6 35.6 0 

IV -6 a2 32h) -1.6 158) 4.0 Wo) ahd) mare} 1.0 

1982 I Seth if Sui E3029 a) te =a1 310 ys) ale -4.8 .0 Oe 

I] Det Pas Sets 8.3 10.9 4.8 =o) 2.9 7.4 4.9 

III 3.0 Sve? Eile. © eal? Si el -28.6 Wie2 20 oe 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 68 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER HITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU-  CONTRIBU- CURRENT 

IMPORTS it AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS = REMITTANCES 

a 
1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61157 3955 6512 3160 7269 754 255 437 -645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 273 523 -718 107889 
1980 IV 17789 1213 1712 BBB 2455 216 67 121 -132 24593 
1981 I 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 -158 25766 
II 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 -177 27507 

III 19989 1208 2244 977 3071 339 70 131 -187 28216 

1V 18583 1254 2009 949 2922 285 69 133 -196 26400 

1982 | 16996 1272 2477 895 2904 285 71 143 -230 25273 
II 16952 1290 2725 824 3327 306 74 143 -221 25862 

II 17578 1143 2717 784 3011 300 70 146 - 188 25937 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS TH CANAUA, \ap si ace cod we 

DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 69 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
OFFICIAL TOTAL 


MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977 13.4 Thao 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 MERE 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 30,3 thers eA! a0 7) 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.7 Sanne 10.3 Zana 26.0 29.6 V2 15.0 =29)1 21.0 
1980 a ead Ba 6.9 8.5 24.4 32.0 4.3 9.4 5.4 12.6 
1981 12.6 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 TG 2.6 9.4 5.6 1379 
1880 IV aks 4.6 359 Aya Sia EI a0 8 SOS 4.9 
1981 | <a = Wah 11.6 4.7 9.8 S35 .0 6.6 1357, 4.8 
I! 7.6 Zao ier 6 8.8 59 .0 8 12.0 6.8 
ITI rid Siical 15.6 4.4 4.7 35.6 4.5 8 5.6 256 
IV SiO 3.8 AGEL) = he -4.9 Sich t) =a 4 ies 4.8 -6.4 
1982 | =87.5 1.4 23.3 Seba t -.6 .0 2.9 1h hes Wis =453 
II ae) 1.4 10.0 if ole 14.6 7.4 4.2 .0 =3.9 oars 
IT] Sri Nil iet| ne aS Sos S20) -5.4 24041] -14.9 a 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 70 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


—— 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 =o0 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 -1706 - 4696 131 = 8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 A116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 IV 2851 -374 - 1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 tT) 
1981 I 1818 E253 - 1483 112 -3345 283 =i 360 SU Pat! -1167 
I] 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 -1612 
III 1185 -267 - 1854 11 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 St - 1494 122 SEN / 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3511 -322 -2121 118 -4016 340 -4 391 -505 -114 
I] 4607 -362 -2411 273 -4471 321 0) 406 136 542 
III 4634 aA - 2439 278 395i 212 13 337 683 1020 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Financial Markets 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


69 


69 


70 


70 


71 


71-72 


72-73 
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JAN 14, 1983 TABLE 71 10:58 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


a 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
HIGH HIGH 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


i 


1978 (eA | 10.1 8.8 10.6 i Rey 12a 10.0 8.8 10.7 LE ies 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.8 1857 Ione 10.4 6.9 4.8 eed 19.3 
1980 af 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 Dicadl 6.3 4.4 18.1 14,3 
1981 7.4 4.1 3:1 14.5 1 ae fk 4.2 x FY, 14.5 1242 
1982 2.0 aan 14.6 14.8 2.0 2.6 14.7 14.8 
1981 I 103 6.4 6.2 lane Witann iets as al 2.5 379 
II 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 1.4 2 4 “fe. 4 
Ill ie 4.6 3.4 14.6 ea dz =O) ol ee 4.1 Bai 
IV <5 2 2 el -4.1 1529 Wed tf E29 =2ap 4.7 6.1 
1982 1 4.4 145 areal 18.2 17.6 2a 4.0 Spc) 4.5 4.4 
II oe 1.8 21 17.6 18.8 250 phate) 229 3.2 Une 
III Sat =a 1.7 13.8 14.4 YE <ohag | iletd .8 1.8 
IV 4.9 Ua, “Joy/ Se 1.6 Zee 8 132 
1981 DEC 2.6 2.6 =i Aviea 20.4 IRS 8.1 6.5 2.4 <b 
1982 JAN 6.5 2.8 aS 18.7 17.0 2.6 Rl a Tet z.5 
FEB 4.8 Meee Sa) 18.2 16.4 Fal =o =o “itd iss 
MAR 1.8 4 2 AS 17.6 19.6 a7 .0 seat a es 
APR x19 ai Sus 16.8 18.6 ad eis amt 9 id 
MAY eral 2.6 2.6 18.4 197 vhf Wa Ph 9 2.0 aie: 
JUN =he She 4.1 17.6 18.0 ase = nts} =50 <s “a 
JUL 1.0 =200 —o5 14.7 15a 1.6 =ilBe4 Albi: FSA: 8 
AUG 1.4 Sa Aral Tay 1379 6 silo = 75 ee: 3 
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SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLORS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


er 
FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
Se eS eS SE SES SS nee 
1977 166 -4) 96 -200 $339 36 176 4217 
1978 29 e2Z5 21 -261 -248 262 1537 eH 
1979 =315 =std 46 -230 ~32e 33 1906 1905 
1980 =H -194 20 -238 -281 37 105 907 
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1980 IV -210 -55 6 Sel -262 31 100 -1285 
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IV 3 -8 1 =99 21g 31 TZ 2971 
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II] i =5 2 -69 = 1 S230 2218 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLORS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
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1980 1406 ~ 489 -2878 -730 177 -542 
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1980 IV 2270 =o5 “1697 567 -718 84 
1981 I 5912 Sasi 300 6058 5572 -314 
I] 8038 - 1242 =237 6755 3204 -637 
II] 2726 - 1960 -2343 -466 1158 -126 
IV 1229 -2203 2872 2725 5696 1459 
1982 1 1686 -2057 ~ 1067 - 1996 2565 - 1668 
II -2128 -736 SUES -5284 - 3930 mT, 
III =A aie -174 1885 706 2924 1100 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Data in Many Forms... 

Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, 
and magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference 
materials are available for some types of data. Direct access 
to aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, 
Statistics Canada’s machine-readable data base and retrieval 
system. 


How to Obtain More Information 

Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or ser- 
vices should be directed to: 

Current Economic Analysis Division, 

Economic Statistics Field, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 992-4441) 
or to the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Winnipeg (949-4020) 
Halifax (426-5331) Regina (359-5405) 
Montreal (283-5725) Edmonton (420-3027) 
Ottawa (992-4734) Vancouver (666-3691) 
Toronto (966-6586) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for 
users who reside outside the local dialing area of any of 
the regional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador Zenith 0-7037 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 

and Prince Edward Island 1-800-565-7192 
Quebec 1-800-361-2831 
Ontario 1-800-268-1151 
Manitoba 1-800-282-8006 
Saskatchewan 1(112)800-667-3524 
Alberta 1-800-222-6400 
British Columbia (South 

and Central) 112-800-663-1551 


Yukon and Northern B.C. 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 0-8913 
Northwest Territories 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 2-2015 


How to Order Publications 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchas- 
ed from local authorized agents and other community 
bookstores, through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by 
mail order to Publication Sales and Services, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A OV7. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 


Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 


Year over Year Percentage Changes 


External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 


Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 


Year over Year Percentage Changes 


Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 


Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


_ Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 


Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 
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CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- _ 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank | 


and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 


publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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nalysis of January Data Releases 


ased on data available as of February 11, 1983)' 


immary 


ere were increased indications in November and December 
at the recession was bottoming-out. The monthly indicators 
output and employment rose in November and December 
spectively, but it is uncertain whether these gains mark the 
rmal beginning of a sustained recovery. The hesitant nature 
the recent improvement in consumer spending is a reflec- 
n of its narrow-base, largely confined to durable goods 
rere transitory factors have played a large role, as wages 

d salaries have remained weak. The housing sector ap- 
ars to be more definitely in the midst of recovery, as was 
ident from a sharp increase in sales of homes and housing 
arts in the fourth quarter. The prospects for export growth 
the first quarter are bolstered by the upturn in the auto and 
using sectors in the United States; a broad recovery of ex- 
rts, however, may be delayed until the development of a 
ore diffuse recovery in the U.S. economy. 


@ signs of a developing recovery in final demand, and the 
certainty about its timing, are exemplified in recent in- 
sators of consumer spending. Retail sales, notably demand 
‘ passenger cars, rose in November and December, as did 
itput and employment in the trade sector. Part of the in- 
ease in retail sales in November appears due to the tran- 
ory stimulus of low auto financing rates. Some of these 
ins dissipated in January, however, as domestic auto sales 
d employment in trade retreated. These contradictory 
inthly movements appear to reflect the countervailing 

‘ces at work in the determination of personal expenditures. 
wer interest rates and an improvement of consumer con- 
ence encouraged a recovery for durable goods in the 

urth quarter, although sales were also boosted by tem- 
irary incentives to purchase. On the other hand, lower 

‘es of increase for hourly earnings have contributed to 

2ady drops in demand for other retail goods. If inflation and 
erest rates continue to subside in the first quarter, the firm- 
} of aggregate employment conditions evident in the data 
‘December and January should encourage a sustained 
covery of consumer demand. 


addition to uncertainty about the prospects for a sustain- 

1 recovery of final demand in the first quarter, there are 

30 Signs that, even if demand improves, firms will be hesi- 
at to boost production and employment due to the severe 
iture of the recession up to this point. This hesitancy is 


\ll references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
tated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
Jurpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
/oint seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
1€ projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
"y the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
‘ay differ from those published by the data source. 


reflected in the unusual tendency for many manufacturing 
industries to absorb an upturn in new orders by raising un- 
filled orders rather than boosting output. A strong recovery 
in output and employment is unlikely to develop in the near 
term in view of the desire of firms to restrain outlays and 
raise productivity to help repair their balance sheets. At the 
same time, the severe nature of many of the cutbacks and 
layoffs in the recession may have increased the short-term 
technical difficulties in re-assembling the labour and 
materials necessary to resume increased production. 
Evidence of cyclical improvement in the unemployment rate 
is likely to be elusive, as labour force participation will pro- 
bably resume its secular increase when labour demand 
begins to improve. 


e Employment was stable in January following a 0.2 per 
cent increase in December, according to the Labour 
Force Survey. The improvement in employment condi- 
tions and in consumer confidence late in 1982 was not 
evident in participation rates, and the labour force fell by 
0.4 per cent in January. This explains the drop in the 
unemployment rate from 12.8 per cent to 12.4 per 
cent. 


e The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
rose 1.3 per cent in volume in November, recouping 
most of the declines in September and October. All of 
the gain originated in durable goods (+4.7 per cent), 
notably sales of passenger cars and furniture and ap- 
pliances, in a continuation of the recovery for durables 
that began with the drop in interest rates in August. De- 
mand for semi-durable and non-durable goods continued 
to decline. 


e Housing starts rose for the third straight month in 
December, to a level of 157,000 units at annual rates, 
compared to the trough of 86,000 units in September. 
A strong recovery in house sales in the fourth quarter 
(+60 per cent) led to an increase in residential construc- 
tion (+10 per cent). 


e Real Domestic Product increased 0.3 per cent in No- 
vember, and aggregate output should record a slower 
rate of decline in the fourth quarter compared to the 
third. Most of the improvement in November originated 
in goods-producing industries (+0.7 per cent), as con- 
struction and primary industries continued to recover 
while manufacturing activity showed signs of stabilizing. 


e Following a sharp retrenchment originating in the auto in- 
dustry in September and October, an improvement in a 


vil 


Vill 


number of manufacturing industries related to housing, 
consumer, and export demand became evident in the ag- 
gregate statistics on manufacturing activity in November. 
Real new orders jumped by 9.0 per cent, and unfilled 
orders increased 4.3 per cent, although these gains 
were magnified by extraordinary increases in transporta- 
tion equipment. Shipments rose by 1.4 per cent in 
volume, while inventories fell at a rapid rate of $200 
million despite a significantly reduced rate of decline in 
production (—O.2 per cent). 


Both nominal merchandise exports and imports turned 
up in December, rising by 9.9 per cent and 8.2 per cent 
respectively. The recent indications of a recovery in ex- 
port and domestic demand, however, have not been suf- 
ficiently established to influence the rapid rates of 
decline in the trend-cycle data, off 1.8 per cent for ex- 
ports and down 2.8 per cent for imports. 


inflation continued to slow into December, particularly at 
the retail level as the Consumer Price Index was stable in 
the month and rose only 1.6 per cent in the fourth 
quarter. An easing of cost increases, notably unit labour 
costs, has allowed manufacturing firms to begin to 
rebuild profit margins while at the same time limiting price 
increases (up 0.4 per cent in December following small 
declines in October and November). 


The composite leading indicator rose by 0.69 per cent to: 
level of 109.40 in November, the second straight month o 
increase after fifteen consecutive months of decline. The — 
non-filtered version rose by 2.0 per cent to 113.4 in No- | 
vember as seven components increased. The upturn of th 
composite indicator is so far less rapid and less broadly ba 
ed than at a comparable stage in 1975 and 1980, largely | 
due to continued weakness exhibited by indicators of labor 
income and manufacturing activity and the relatively weak » 
upturn in the U.S. leading indicator. The indicators of final 
domestic demand posted increases comparable to the gair 
during the past two recoveries, led by the rapid expansion 
of housing demand in central Canada. The sharp drop in ir 
terest rates in North America in December and the firming | 
employment in Canada in December and January should 
help to sustain this trend. Overall, the leading indicator 
results support an impression that an end of the current 
severe recession may be nearing. 


Figure 1 


The Canadian Composite Leading Index (1971=100) 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal expenditure improved in Novem- 
ber. Sales of furniture and household appliances rose by 
2.05 per cent, while the rate of decline of new motor vehi- 
cle sales slowed considerably from —2.42 per cent to 
—1.10 per cent. The non-filtered' data in November in- 
dicated upturns of 6.3 per cent for furniture and appliances 
and 21.3 per cent for cars. The upturn in personal expen- 
diture remains tentative as it appears to be mainly due to 
price reductions in the form of rebates and reduced financ- 
ing rates. Consumer demand for other goods and services, 
that have not been subject to rebates nor are interest rate- 
sensitive, was weak in the fourth quarter, reflecting the con- 
tinued decline in real wages and salaries. The reduction in 
interest rates in December and the firming of employment in 
December and January, however, should help to sustain a 
generally improving trend in consumer demand. 


The index of residential construction? rose strongly in 
November (+2.86 per cent), a reversal from the trend of 
the last sixteen months. The 80 per cent increase in the 
non-filtered version of residential building permits since last 
July indicates the strength of the recovery in this sector. 
Housing starts began to reflect this upturn beginning in 
October, which has led to increases in the non-filtered index 
of residential construction activity in October and Novem- 


' The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See 
D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic 
Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time 
Series”, Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 


signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 17.8 
per cent 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


* This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals 


ber. Up to November, the improvement was concentrated 
in single homes in central Canada, especially Quebec, | 
which probably is due to the provincial government aid pro- 
grams specifically for new housing in this region of the | 
country. The sharp drop in mortgage rates during the | 
autumn and the reappearance of some longer-term mort- | 
gages improve the prospects for a more sustained and dif- 
fuse recovery across Canada, as these factors will come tc 
play a greater role in the housing recovery. | 


| 


Following marked declines in September and October, the 
rate of decrease in the indicators of manufacturing activity — 
slowed in November. The change is attributable to higher — 
new orders for durable goods (+0.06 per cent), particular! 
transportation equipment, although orders in industries 

related to housing and consumer goods also seem to be 


: 
: 


Leading Indicators | 
Percenta 
Change: 
Novemt 
Composite Leading Index (1971=100) ...... +0.69 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing : 
(Heurey of“. ky. eos eee —0.09f | 
2. Residential Construction Index | 
(197.1=100) 2.453 oe eee +2.86 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 
(1967=1 00)" 2 ee eee +0.55 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) .... . —1.09 | 
5. New Orders — Durable Products | 
Industries (61971 Millions) ............ +0.06 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances | 
($1:97-t) Millions) 6: ae2senea tee een +2.05% 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales | 
($1.97 1 Milions);> 5. 2.02 ee eee —1.10 | 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished | 
Goods) — Manufacturing ............. —0.00e 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding 
Oil &:Gas 1975=1000) he eee eee +5.38 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per | 
Unit Labour Costs — Manufacturing ...... +0.15* | 
| 


* Net Change 


+ Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division 
for employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing. 


ming in line with the indicators of final demand. The in- 
sators of production such as the average workweek 

0. O9 per cent) and employment in manufacturing (—1.13 
cent) remained weak, as most of the increase in new 
ders was, oddly, reflected as an increase in unfilled 

ders in the non-filtered data, the first since 1979. Total 
ipments continued to decline at a rapid rate as well, 
‘hough the non-filtered version rose by 1.4 per cent, with 
impressive diffusion of the gains, notably among non- 
rables. The ratio of shipments to inventories of finished 
ods was unchanged for the fourth straight month at 1.36. 


| improvement of the indicators of profit margins in 
inufacturing continued in November, as the percentage 
ange in price per unit labour cost rose 0.15 from —0.43 
r cent to —0.28 per cent. The rate of increase slowed 
wn somewhat, reflecting the behaviour of the non-filtered 
rsion, which was unchanged in November. The slow- 
wn is also partly explained by large cutbacks in output in 
tomotive and business investment-related industries in 
jptember and October. The cutbacks resulted in large 
2ps in output-per-person-employed in these industries, 

d consequently also pulled down profit margins. Also, as 
2se industries pay relatively high wage rates, measured 
2rage hourly earnings for manufacturing was held back, 
intributing to the improvement in profit margins. The 
going trend of moderate wage settlements should help to 
Stain a recovery of profit margins. 


le recovery of financial markets continued in November, 
reflected in the 5.38 per cent increase in the Toronto 
‘ck Exchange Index. The real money supply fell by 1.09 
‘r cent, comparable to the declines in the last three 

onths. 


e leading indicator for the United States registered its 

‘th consecutive increase in November (+0.55 per cent), 
‘Nough the rate of growth continued to be little changed 
’m preceding months. The non-filtered version was vir- 
ally unchanged in November (+0.2 per cent), and the in- 
vators of financial markets and building permits remain the 
st positive influences. In December, however, the 
'blished version recorded a more substantial and diffuse 
‘in, while the downward trend of the coincident indicators 
“wed considerably by the end of the fourth quarter. This 
‘olution may indicate an upcoming recovery of our exports 
the U.S. 


Uitput 


al Domestic Product rose by 0.3 per cent in Novem- 
ir. While a significant decline in output for the fourth 
‘arter as a whole appears inevitable, following the 


drops of 1.0 per cent and 1.2 per cent in September and 
October, the increasing signs of a stabilization of output 
in November and employment in December should be 
reflected in a slower rate of decline compared to the 
third. Indications of an embryonic upturn in output were 
most evident in those goods-producing industries which 
had been hardest hit by the recession, notably primary 
industries (excluding agriculture), manufacturing, and 
construction. Output and demand in service-producing 
industries show fewer signs of a reversal in output (+0.1 
per cent in November), although the recent outburst of 
activity in financial markets and the increase in retail 

and external trade in December should encourage a 
gradual improvement in activity in the financial, trade 

and distributive sectors of the economy as well. 


Output in goods-producing industries rose by O.7 per 
cent in November, following the sharp retrenchment in 
September and October (largely originating in the auto in- 
dustry). Construction output rose for the second con- 
secutive month (up 1.5 per cent after a 0.9 per cent in- 
crease in October) as the recent upturn in housing starts 
has begun to lift work-put-in-place. The steady increase in 
housing starts into January augurs further important gains 
for this sector. Output in the mining industry rose 3.2 

per cent, a continuation of the recovery that has been sus- 
tained in this sector for the last three months. 


While the signs of a recovery in the primary and construc- 
tion sectors have become increasingly evident since late 
summer, the pronounced slowdown in the rate of descent 
of manufacturing output to only —O.2 per cent in Novem- 
ber is a more noticeable reversal (output had fallen by a 
cumulative 9.0 per cent in September and October). In 
retrospect, it would appear that the sharp retrenchment in 
automotive production in September (—21.1 per cent) and 
October (—21.9 per cent) masked an improving trend in a 
number of industries dependent on consumer, export, and 
housing demand. This reflects the dominant role of the auto 
industry in durable manufacturing (about 20 per cent of out- 
put, ignoring the considerable secondary effects on related 
industries such as rubber, glass, and iron and steel). Now 
that the auto industry has re-aligned its inventory levels to 
desired levels as a result of the cutbacks early in the fourth 
quarter, and a sustained upturn in output until at least the 
second quarter of 1983 seems assured by industry’s pro- 
duction schedules, the improved underlying trend in a 
significant number of manufacturing industries is having a 
perceptible effect on aggregate output. 


This upturn originates in a number of industries dependent 
on household and external demand (its manifestations in 
terms of new and unfilled orders and shipments and inven- 
tories is discussed in more detail in the analysis of the 
manufacturing sector). From the perspective of production, 
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it is sufficient to note that the recent improvement in de- 
mand conditions contributed to increases in output in No- 
vember in consumer and construction-related industries 
such as furniture and fixtures (+3.9 per cent), food and 
beverages (+1.5 per cent), textiles (+2.1 per cent), 
clothing (+1.7 per cent), rubber (+4.0 per cent), and non- 
metallic minerals (+2.4 per cent), while some export in- 
dustries such as smelting and refining also rose (+3.2 per 
cent, although output of primary metals as a whole fell due 
to cutbacks in iron and steel). While one would not want to 
over-emphasize a brief upturn in output in many of these in- 
dustries, the general improvement in a wide range of in- 
dicators of future demand and activity (notably new and un- 
filled orders) suggests that the short-term prospects are en- 
couraging for a gradual recovery of manufacturing produc- 
tion. 


The cautious and hesitant nature of the incipient recovery in 
manufacturing is exemplified by the recent behaviour of out- 


put in the wood and household appliance industries. Out- 


put of major appliances, for example, dropped 17.1 per 
cent in November, and firms introduced rebates about the 
same time to reduce unwanted inventories. These actions, 
however, follow four consecutive months of increasing out- 
put totalling 39.8 per cent. While consumer demand for ap- 
pliances has risen steadily since July, the rate of increase in 
production was excessive relative to the upturn in demand, 
and the industry responded by adjusting output downwards 
in November. A similar course of events is evident in the 
wood industry, where output dropped by 7.4 per cent 
following an increase of 6.8 per cent between July and Oc- 
tober. This type of recovery — hesitant and uneven, with 
firms anxious to keep production schedules closely aligned 
with final demand — can be expected in most industries in 
the early stages of a recovery in 1983, given the unknown 
strength of a possible recovery in final demand and the cur- 
rent weak state of corporate balance sheets. It should be 
noted, too, that most industries have been more cautious 
than the appliance industry in building towards an expected 
recovery in demand. Despite these occasional corrections, 
the underlying trend in a wide range of manufacturing in- 
dustries appears to be upwards, if only gradually. The ma- 
jor exceptions to this generalization are industries related to 
business investment, where the trend of output and demand 


remains firmly negative and inventories remain burdensome- 
ly high 


Households 


According to the Labour Force Survey, January was the 
second Straight month of stability in employment, after a 
decline extending over 15 consecutive months from 
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August 1981 to November 1982. The recent stability 1 
employment can be traced to the autumn upturn in 
domestic demand, which has led to an increase in activi 
ty in mining, forestry, housing, trade, and transportation, 
communications and utilities. The leading indicators of 
activity in December suggest the continuation of these 
trends despite the uncertainty Surrounding some sec- 
tors. It is too early, however, to interpret the marked 
drop in the unemployment rate in January as an upturn 
in the business cycle. Moreover, major increases in 
unemployment in 1982 have had a significant impact or 
seasonal trends, increasing the difficulty of correcting 
current data for seasonal fluctuations in unemployment. 
Housing activity continued to be buoyant in January, lec 
by strong gains in single-family units in Central Canada. 
Retail sales turned up in November, as demand for 
durable goods has begun to respond to lower interest | 
rates and special incentives to purchase. 


Employment remained unchanged in January, after risin 
0.2 per cent in December, as an increase in adult empk. 
ment offset further employment decreases among youn 
people (aged 15 to 24). Employment remained unchan 
among males aged 25 and over, but rose 16,000 amor 
females in this age group, reflecting an increase in part- 
(+9,000) and full-time (+ 2,000) employment. Due pril 
ly to an upturn in finance, insurance and real estate, fem 
employment rose almost everywhere in the country exc 
Quebec, where the services sector was primarily respo 
ble for a sharp drop (—5,000). Male employment was 
down in January, largely due to Alberta where the seas 
slump in the construction industry was more pronounce: 
than usual. Male employment rose sharply in Quebec 
(+15,000) and was little changed in the other province. 
As a net result, total employment was down in only two. 
vinces (Alberta and Newfoundland). | 


In January, employment increased in the manufacturing: 
(+ 16,000), finance, insurance and real estate (+13,0C 
and primary industries (+6,000), offsetting decreases i 
construction (— 16,000), transportation, communication: 
and other utilities (—14,000), and trade (— 7,000). | 
Employment remained unchanged in services and public 
ministration. The industrial distribution of employment 0 
the past two months reflects the uncertainty surroundin 
upturn in some of the indicators of final demand at the ¢ 
of the fourth quarter. For example, the decline in trans} 
tation and trade suggests a stagnation of demand for c¢ 
sumer and export goods, while the construction industr | 
continued to fall due to the decline in business investme 
The initial employment increases which followed a serie. 
consecutive declines in manufacturing and primary in- | 


| 
| 
. 
| 
; 


dustries and in the finance, insurance and real estate sector 
‘eflected an upturn in domestic demand during the fall, par- 
icularly in housing and related expenditures. These in- 
creases in employment were much more evenly distributed 
across the country than the reductions. 


he labour force fell 0.4 per cent in January, due to a con- 
nuing decline in male participation. The female labour 

orce rose by 7,000 after a sharp increase of 36,000 in 
Jecember, and both of these increases matched the trend 
‘ female employment over these two months. The parallel 
jovements in employment and the labour force precluded 
nimprovement in the female unemployment rate (it remain- 
dat 12.1 per cent), while male unemployment dropped 
‘ue to a decline in participation. The total unemployment 
ate fell from 12.8 per cent to 12.4 per cent. A provincial 
reakdown indicates that the decline in participation was 
jainly due to Ontario (— 46,000 males, or the equivalent of 
ne decline in the unemployment rate between December 
nd January), followed by Alberta and, to a lesser extent, 
Jewfoundland. The labour force was little changed in the 
ther provinces. The decline in the labour force in Alberta 
) attributable to the more marked deterioration of labour 
jarket conditions since August. The magnitude of the 
anuary drop in Ontario’s labour force, however, appears to 
e primarily a seasonal adjustment problem, sirice the 
mplitude of the seasonal variations does not differ 
ramatically from that of other provinces. This anomaly is 
tobably the result of the inclusion of the pronounced 
creases in the labour force in 1982 in the calculation of 
je forecast seasonal factors. 


‘he housing market continued its strong upward trend in 
ite 1982 and several indications suggest that the upturn in 
Ctivity should continue in the early months of 1983. Hous- 
jg Starts at 157,000 units at annual rates were up 12.1 

jer cent in December, after increases of 21.7 per cent and 
‘3.7 per cent in November and October respectively. This 
/as the highest level since February 1982. The increases 
| building permits and mortgage loans in November suggest 
_ continuation of the upward trend in residential construc- 
on, (+16.5 per cent and +29.2 per cent respectively). 
he impact of this recovery on employment and demand for 
Jaterials should be more apparent in the first quarter of 
983, since units started prior to January 1983 should 
enerate a Carry-over of work-put-in-place of about $1.1 
illion in the first quarter of 1983 (unadjusted for strikes and 
©asonality). Very few housing starts would be required to 
ush the work-put-in-place total well over the level in fourth 
varter 1982 of $1.6 billion. The construction industry will 


be further boosted over the short-term since the upsurge is 
concentrated in single-family housing, which is put in place 
rapidly and uses considerable labour. 


An analysis of the provincial data reveals that activity is con- 
centrated primarily in Quebec and Ontario. These two pro- 
vinces account for 97.9 per cent of the increase in housing 
starts in Canada between the third and fourth quarter of 
1982. In view of the major deceleration of the westward 
shift in population, and the high vacancy rates in the west, it 
would appear that the prospects for housing will be mainly 
determined by the employment situation in Quebec and On- 
tario, for which the stabilization of employment in these two 
provinces in December and January is a good sign. The in- 
creased activity in Ontario is partly attributable to the On- 
tario Aid Program for first-time home buyers, which ter- 
minated on December 31. Residential construction in 
Quebec also appears to be influenced by government pro- 
grams, the most stimulative in Canada (la Corvée Habitation 
and the Home Ownership Stimulation Plan). 


There has been a steady recovery in owner-occupied hous- 
ing and a weaker and less sustained upturn in rental hous- 
ing. Single-family housing starts in urban areas grew by 
52.8 per cent in November to 81,000 units at annual rates, 
or the highest level recorded since June 1977. As aresult 
of steady growth since October, housing starts almost 
doubled in the fourth quarter (60,000 units compared to 
30,700 in the third). The outlook for single-family housing 
continues to be favourable. The substantial and steady rise 
in building permits in urban areas between May (26,500 
units) and November (93,800 units) is a positive sign. The 
decline in the stock of vacant new houses accelerated later 
in 1982, and by December it had fallen to 5,328 houses, 
the lowest level since 1976 and 1977 which was accom- 
panied by strong activity in the housing construction 

market. The rapid reduction of stocks indicates that the de- 
mand is stronger than housing starts and building permit 
statistics would suggest, and the low inventory levels sug- 
gest that this demand will lead to an increase in housing 
starts. 


The favourable prospects for single-family housing are also 
confirmed by the large and increasing numbers of applica- 
tions to the Canadian Home Ownership Stimulation Plan. 
As of January 28, 1983, CMHC had received 136,626 ap- 
plications, including 47,963 for the construction of new 
homes, (whereas by mid-November only 100,000 applica- 
tions had been received, one-third of them for new house 
construction). The stabilization of employment in December 
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and January bodes well for the industry, since the increase 
in demand up to December had been slowed down by poor 
employment prospects. 


The expected increase in demand and the decline in stocks 
should generate renewed upward pressure on prices of 
new homes, as construction contractors and suppliers will 
try to restore their profit margins. Moreover, the decrease 
of new home prices (an average monthly decline of 0.4 per 
cent since February) slowed in December (—0.1 per cent). 


The December decline in multiple housing starts (— 17.7 
per cent), after two months of strong increases, and the 
November drop in building permits (—30.4 per cent), in- 
dicate the less firmly-rooted nature of the recovery in the 
rental housing market. The good performance of owned 
housing detracts in part from that of rental housing. In fact, 
stocks of new rental housing stabilized at rather high levels 
(11,850 units in November and December). Under such 
circumstances, government programs affecting this type of 
housing are unlikely to have a major impact, particularly in 
areas with high vacancy rates such as the cities of the 
Canadian west. 


The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods rose 
by 1.3 per cent in volume in November, recouping most of 
the decline in September (—0.5 per cent) and October 
(—O.9 per cent). All of the gain originated in higher demand 
for durable goods (+4.7 per cent), notably car sales 
(+11.5 per cent) which have been on a slowly increasing 
trend since interest rates began to decline in August. De- 
mand for semi-durable and non-durable goods, which is 
more related to changes in real personal incomes than to in- 
terest rates, continued to decline, by 0.4 per cent and 0.8 
per cent respectively. The steady weakening of wages and 
salaries in the third and fourth quarters, it would appear, has 
more than offset the rise in discretionary incomes from 
renewing mortgages at lower rates. 


The upturn in demand for durable goods in November is a 
resumption of the recovery for durable goods that began in 
August. Sales of durable goods have risen 7.6 per cent in 
volume since July, as interest rates have declined steadily 
during this period and consumer confidence has risen. 

Most of the recovery has originated in car sales (+ 17.7 per 
cent since July) and a steady recovery for durable equip- 
ment related to housing demand, such as furniture and ap- 
pliances and goods for home entertainment. Sales of fur- 
niture and appliances rose for the fourth consecutive month 
in November (+2.2 per cent in the month, and a cumulative 
+9.4 per cent since July), while goods for home entertain- 
ment also recorded a fourth straight gain (up 2.0 per cent in 
the month and +7.1 per cent since July). 
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Demand for semi-durable and non-durable goods fell to 
new lows in the current cyclical downturn, as the rate of 
descent has accelerated in the most recent three months 
(—1.6 per cent in the three months ending in November 
compared to —1.0 per cent in the three months ending i 
August). Most of the retrenchment in November originate 
in lower demand for clothing (—0.9 per cent), household 
furnishings (— 1.3 per cent), books (—4.8 per cent), and 
alcohol (—5.3 per cent), and other non-durable goods 
(=1.3 per cent). 


The provincial distribution of nominal retail sales (deflate 
data by province are not available) reveals that most of tr 
firming of demand originated in Ontario (+3.4 per cent), 
B.C. (+2.8 per cent) and Quebec (+2.5 per cent), as ré 
sales were weak in the Prairie provinces (+0.8 per cent) 
and the Atlantic provinces (+0.5 per cent) following | 
declines in these provinces last month. The distribution ¢ 
retail sales, notably the gains in Ontario and B.C. is at od 
with the recent trends in labour market conditions by pro. 
vince. In terms of Labour Force Survey employment, pa 
ticular weakness in the fourth quarter was evident in B.C 
and Ontario. The relatively robust level of sales in these 
provinces, however, may reflect the higher concentratior 
capital income (interest, dividends, and miscellaneous in 
vestment income) received by persons in B.C. and Ontat 
related to the maturing of Canada Savings Bonds in Nove 
ber which paid 19.5 per cent interest if held from last Ne 
vember when $10.0 billion of bonds were subscribed. | 
While data on the provincial distribution of Canada Saving 
Bonds are not available, the provincial distribution of tota 
capital income is suggestive that these provinces would — 
have received a disproportionate amount of interest inco 
in November (if the provincial distribution of CSB’s parallt 
that of total capital income). In 1981, persons in B.C. 

received 13.8 per cent of all capital income distributed | 
Canada, while employment in B.C. accounted for only 1_ 
per cent of the Canada total. The comparable statistics - 
Ontario were 40.2 per cent of capital income, versus OF: 
38.6 per cent of employment. This notion does not apf 
to hold for the relative stabilization of retail sales in Quek: 
which receives a lower proportion of capital income (22° 
per cent in 1981) compared to its relative importance ir 
employment (24.0 per cent). | 


Prices \/ | 


Inflation continued to decelerate into December, most 
evident in the stable behaviour of the Consumer Price In 
dex in the month. The major dampening factors were 
declines in food and gasoline prices. Moderate in- | 
creases were recorded at the raw material and manufac: 


uring levels. Aside from a firming of lumber prices due 
) increased activity in the North American housing 
varket, there were few signs of demand-led recoveries 
f prices of industrial materials. A significant slowing of 
nit labour costs in primary and manufacturing in- 

ustries as well as a decline in inventory financing costs 
ave improved the outlook for profit margins in recent 
jonths. The high level of manufactured finished goods 
ventories relative to shipments in most industries sug- 
ests that there still may be some incentive to reduce 
'ocks, and hence little upward pressure on prices in 
oming months. 


‘onsumer prices were unchanged in aggregate in 
lecember following moderate monthly increases of 0.5 per 
ent on average since July. A major contributor to the 
owing inflation rate was the 0.6 per cent drop in food 
ices (purchased from stores) in December. This was the 
purth decline in five months, the major factor being lower 
ork prices. Pork prices rose Sharply in the spring and 
ummer months of 1982 largely due to cyclical cutbacks in 
upply. Pork prices have eased recently, although in 
“ecember they remained 17.7 per cent higher than in 
ecember 1981. 


0.8 per cent drop in gasoline prices also contributed to 
Je slowing of inflation in December. The drop was at- 
ibutable to the ’price war’ phenomenon which has been 
ident in many urban centres since July. Gasoline prices 
ave fluctuated since that time (July —O.7 per cent, August 
1.8 per cent, September +5.4 per cent, October —2.5 
er cent, November +1.7 per cent), including the effect of 
‘wellhead crude oil price increase in September. The 
eclining trend is expected to continue into January as gas 
ice wars continued and the oil compensation charge was 
»duced as of January 1. 


loderation was evident in other components of the CPI in 
‘ecember as well. Prices of durable goods remained un- 
hanged and prices of semi-durable goods rose only 0.1 
=r cent. Declines were recorded for many traditional 
‘hristmas gift items (Such as games, photographic equip- 
‘ent, Ski equipment, audio equipment and some clothing 
‘d household items), although discounting was less 
idespread than last Christmas. 


‘Ices of services continued to decelerate in December as 
‘© service component rose only 0.2 per cent, the lowest 
onthly increase recorded since December 1979. Mort- 
age interest costs slowed to a 0.6 per cent increase as 
wer interest rates and lower new housing prices are work- 
P into the five-year distribution of outstanding mortgages. 
Pusing replacement costs fell for the second consecutive 


month. The other major factor in the slowing of service 
prices was a seasonal drop in hotel and motel charges of 
4.2 per cent. 


Industry selling prices rose 0.4 per cent in December, 
following two months of decline. The major factor con- 
tributing to an increase in non-durable selling prices was 
the food and beverage industries, up 0.4 per cent. The in- 
crease was largely attributable to higher pork prices, due to 
cutbacks in supplies in both Canada and the U.S. A slight 
increase in paper and allied product prices also contributed 
to higher selling prices in non-durable industries. Newsprint 
prices, however, remain depressed on world markets, and 
the increase in December reflected the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar vis-a-vis the U.S. dollar in that month 
(newsprint prices are generally quoted in U.S. funds). 
Clothing and related goods recorded moderate price in- 
creases in December and prices of chemical products 
declined. 


Industry selling prices of industries which produce durable 
goods also rose slightly in December. The fourth con- 
secutive increase in wood prices (on a seasonally adjusted 
basis) was the major contributor to the increase in the ISPI. 
Lumber prices are recovering in response to the upturn in 
housing construction in the North American market. Follow- 
ing two months of decline, primary metal prices rose 0.9 
per cent in December as a result of an increase in the 
prices of speculative metals such as gold and silver as well 
as the depreciation of the Canadian dollar against the U.S. 
dollar. Prices of nickel, copper, and iron and steel remained 
weak on international markets. Selling prices in industries 
which produce goods for business investment rose only 
slightly in December (machinery +0.2 per cent, non-metallic 
minerals +0.2 per cent, electrical products +0.1 per cent 
and metal fabricating —O.3 per cent) as the retrenchment in 
business investment outlays has shown few signs of 
recovery. 


The Raw Materials Price Index rose 0.4 per cent in 
December following little change in November. The in- 
crease reflected a firming of prices for animal products and 
some industrial materials which had recorded declining 
trends over the last year, such as textiles and ferrous 
metals. Wood prices continued to decline slightly at the raw 
material level, despite increases at the industry selling price 
level. The recovery of wood prices at the primary industry 
level generally lags the recovery of prices for sawn lumber 
due to their faster start-up time, which prevents any supply 
shortages. In this case, there appears to be relatively high 
inventories of logs at the primary level early in the recovery 
of demand for wood in housing construction. The 3.7 per 
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cent jump in non-ferrous metal prices was largely due to in- 
creased prices of speculative metals such as silver and gold 
rather than a recovery of base metal industrial prices. 


Business Investment 


The coincident indicators for business investment in the 
fourth quarter signal a slowdown in the rate of decline of 
outlays in machinery and equipment and a stabilization 

of non-residential fixed capital investment. The relatively 
gcod performance of the non-residential sector is at- 
tributable to transitory factors (the cessation of strikes 
and government incentives for the exploration and 
development of oil and gas), as the leading indicators do 
not augur an imminent cyclical upturn of outlays in plant 
and equipment. 


Final domestic demand for machinery and equipment 
levelled off in November,after a drop of 5.9 per cent in Oc- 
tober relative to the previous month. The decline in 
machinery and equipment expenditure in the fourth quarter 
should be far less pronounced than that of the previous 
quarter (— 11.5 per cent). The weakness of final demand in 
the fourth quarter was concentrated in office and farm 
machinery and equipment, and special-purpose industrial 
equipment, while demand for motor vehicles recovered. 


The coincident indicators suggest a stabilization of non- 
residential construction in the fourth quarter relative to the 
third, after three major quarterly decreases (—3.3 per cent, 
—8.7 per cent, —5.7 per cent respectively). Nominal con- 
struction expenditures (approximated by the value of 
shipments of materials plus wages in construction) increas- 
ed in October and November. The average expenditures 
for these two months were 1.4 per cent greater than in the 
third quarter. This slight increase in construction expen- 
ditures, coupled with the slight decline in work-put-in-place 
in the residential sector in the fourth quarter, imply an in- 
crease of non-residential investment in the fourth quarter. In 
addition, oil and gas exploration and development posted 
large increases. Total metreage drilled increased by 29.9 
per cent in the fourth quarter (as compiled by Oilweek). 
This strength in activity was mostly attributable to the Alber- 
ta Drilling Incentive Program, which was designed to inject 
$250 million into this industry by January 31 of 1982. Ac- 
cording to the Canadian Association of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
tractors, the termination of this program would generate a 
strong decrease in drilling activity in the first quarter of 
1983. The Association forecast that an average of 200 to 
250 rigs will be actively drilling during the three first months 
of 1983, compared to 374 rigs in December (OW 10/1). 
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The reasons for the stabilization of investment in the four 
quarter do not seem to be of a cyclical nature, as firms 
forecast to resume cutbacks in their investment in 1983. 
reduction in real terms of 6 per cent to 8 per cent is fore 
seen (according to the Capital Investment Intentions surv 
conducted by the Department of Industry, Trade and Cor 
merce). A termination of strikes in the third quarter has 
contributed significantly to the improved performance of | 
fourth quarter relative to the previous quarter, along with’ 
transitory strong activity in exploration and development « 
oil and gas. The leading indicators of private non-resider 
business investment continued to fall in October and No- 
vember, although those related to the public sector (insti 
tional, dam, tunnel and railway construction) were beginn 
to pick up. The index of building permits issued in Novel 
ber for non-residential construction in constant dollars 
reached its highest level since 1960 (62.6). The trend- 
cycle of contracts awarded continued to rise in October | 
(+1.6 per cent) and November (+1.0 per cent), after ai 
taining a trough in April. This growth is primarily due to 
engineering (mainly railway, dam and tunnel construction) 
since the trend-cycle of contracts awarded excluding this 
component decreased further in November (—0.3 per 
cent), following average monthly declines of 2.9 per cen 
since July 1981. This slowdown in the rate of decline is 
directly related to the steady upturn of the institutional cc 
ponent since the fall of 1981 (especially for public buildi 
in Alberta), while the commercial and industrial compone! 


have declined continuously since the summer of 1981. | 


Manufacturing 


An increasing number of manufacturing firms appear 
committed to a stabilization of output in the first 

quarter. This can be surmised from the marked 
slowdown in the rate of layoffs in manufacturing (the 
labour force measure of manufacturing employment was 
little changed in December and January following a 4.1 
per cent drop in the previous three months), the muted — 
0.2 per cent decline in manufacturing output in Novem- 
ber, the recent improvement of the trend of new and un 
filed orders, and the more optimistic results of the 
quarterly Survey of Business Conditions. Most of this 
improvement has originated in industries related to con- — 
sumer, housing and export demand. The major depress: 
ing force still being exerted on the manufacturing sector | 
is the feeble state of demand in those industries depen- 
dent on business investment and, to a lesser extent, 
energy consumption. 


New orders rose 9.0 per cent in volume in November. 
follows the sharp drops of 3.4 per cent and 4.8 per cer 
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September and October, (largely originating in the auto in- 
dustry). While most of the increase reflected a $420 million 
(56.9 per cent) increase in orders placed for transportation 
equipment, gains were recorded as well in eleven of the re- 
maining nineteen industry groups. Although the absolute 
size of these increases may not be as spectacular as for 
Bombardier Ltd. (which according to newspaper reports 
won a contract to build subway cars for New York City), the 
diffuseness of the increases may be just as important (par- 
ticularly when one considers that the Bombardier contract is 
a once-and-for-all increase that will affect output and 
2mployment gradually over a number of years). Increases 
pecurred largely in industries that sell from stock, such as 
yubber and plastic (+ 2.5 per cent), clothing (+8.8 per 
cent), paper and allied (+0.6 per cent), furniture and fix- 
‘ures (+6.2 per cent) and food and beverages (+0.3 per 
sent). Notable gains were also recorded in primary metals 
_+3.8 per cent), electrical products (+5.8 per cent) and 
machinery (+5.8 per cent). New orders continued to flag 
nthe petroleum, chemical, and metal fabricating industries, 
while a 6.2 per cent drop in wood industries appears less 
significant when it is considered this follows a recovery of 
11.9 per cent in the previous three months. 


The volume of shipments rose 1.4 per cent, following the 
11.0 per cent drop between August and September. The 
crease in new orders in industries that sell to order had lit- 
le effect in the short-term for shipments. This was the case 
or primary metals (—2.5 per cent), electrical products 
—1.6 per cent), which recorded declines in shipments 
2ven as orders rose, while the upturn in shipments in 
ransportation equipment (+2.6 per cent) was only a faint 
2cho of the 56.9 per cent increase in new orders. Virtually 
all of the 13 (out of 20) industry groups that recorded 
jigher shipments in November sell from stock. A firming 
‘rend in new orders in recent months led to increases in 
shipments in November ranging from 0.7 per cent in food 
and beverages, 1.3 per cent in rubber and plastic, 2.0 per 
>ent in paper and allied, 3.0 per cent in furniture and fix- 
ures, 4.3 per cent in wood, to 5.6 per cent in clothing. 


eal manufacturing inventories fell by $203 million in No- 
vember, a slight accentuation from the October rate of 
Jecline. All of this accentuation originated in stocks of 
300ds-in-process (— $64 million) and finished goods (—$68 
nillion), as the rundown of raw materials inventories has 
shown signs of easing in the last three months (—$42 
Tillion in November). Notable declines in total inventories 
2ccurred in heavy industries such as motor vehicles (—$28 
nillion), electrical products (—$32 million), machinery 
.-$25 million), and primary metals (—$30 million). The 
Heclines in industries that sell from stock (largely non- 


durable goods such as clothing, textiles, rubber and plastic, 
chemicals, and wood) were of a much smaller order of 
magnitude (but are of considerable importance to an 
analysis of conditions in the manufacturing sector in light of 
an increase in unfilled orders). 


Constant dollar inventory-to-sales ratios were near their 
cyclical peaks in November of 2.71 in durable goods and 
1.97 in non-durable goods industries. This level compares 
with norms of about 2.10 and 1.80 respectively prior to the 
onset of the current slump, and one would have expected 
the desired equilibrium level of these inventory ratios to be 
further reduced by the extraordinary cost of financing 
stocks in recent quarters. The majority of the evidence 
suggests, however, that manufacturing firms have begun to 
significantly slow the rate of contraction of output, and the 
Business Conditions Survey conducted late in 1982 points 
to an increase in the first quarter. 


A recovery in manufacturing output, even while the ratio of 
inventory-to-shipments is near its cyclical peak, is not an 
unusual development at troughs in the business cycle. This 
ratio normally does not begin to decline significantly until 
after a recovery has begun (the lag has been about 1.6 
months since data begin in 1952), and pre-recession levels 
are often not attained until over a year of recovery. The 
strengthening of output even as stocks remain high may be 
explained by the costs incurred by firms in reducing produc- 
tion. These costs may be inhibiting to a firm when com- 
pared with the increasing probability that an upturn in final 
demand will sour on the process of inventory liquidation. In 
recessions since 1950, the process of inventory liquidation 
has typically lagged behind an upturn in output and final de- 
mand by one or two quarters. A similar development ap- 
pears likely for the Canadian economy in 1983. 


A 4.3 per cent increase in real unfilled orders in November 
was the first increase since 1979. Most of the increase 
originated in an 18.3 per cent gain for transportation equip- 
ment, which is largely one specific order to be filled over 
time. Large declines were recorded for business 
investment-related industries, as was the case throughout 
1982. It is most surprising, however, that industries that 
sell from stock, that is to say firms who normally absorb an 
increase in new orders by shipping inventories on hand 
rather than by raising their backlog of unfilled orders, have 
in many cases allowed their level of unfilled orders to rise. 
This has been the case for the textile, clothing, rubber, 
wood, furniture, and chemical industries, which have all 
seen unfilled orders recover gradually since summer (begin- 
ning from July to September in most cases). 
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The signs of a stabilizing of output and an increase in unfill- 
ed orders would appear to indicate that most firms in these 
industries have already reduced inventories to tolerable 
levels, and are beginning to boost production rates to meet 
the upturn in new orders which has developed in most of 
these industries since late summer. This may reflect either 
that firms have cut inventories too far (an unlikely event to 
judge by a cursory glance at industry stock-to-sales ratios 
by industry) or that there is a great hesitation on the part of 
firms, already burdened by weak financial positions, to incur 
the fixed and variable costs of starting up plants, recalling 
workers, acquiring materials, and raising capital that are 
associated with boosting production schedules. Rather, it is 
far easier to allow unfilled orders to accumulate to a point 
where a resumption of profitable production is assured for 
some time. In some instances, too, this hesitancy may also 
be an imposed constraint arising from technical difficulties in 
re-assembling the technological and manpower skills that 
were often disbanded geographically, (although remaining in 
plentiful supply in aggregate) during the sharp round of cut- 
backs in most industries. The most obvious example of this 
would be in the petroleum industry, where any decision to 
restart work on cancelled mega-projects (Such as Alsands 
and Cold Lake, although this is admittedly an unlikely exam- 
ple in light of the steady drop in world crude oil prices) 
would reportedly require several months or even years to 
duplicate the technical skills of the experts once employed 
there. 


Most of the industries which appear to be experiencing an 
upturn in output conditions are largely dependent on 
household and export demand (notably wood, autos, 
clothing and related, food, and furniture). A stabilizing of 
orders began to develop in these industries in late summer 
and has recently become more evident in output, 
shipments, and employment. The upturn in manufacturing 
appears to have been originally based on the expectation 
that a recovery would indeed follow the noticeable easing of 
monetary restraint around August. In fact, the first. signs of 
a recovery of consumer and export demand do not seem to 
have become discernible until November, while residential 
construction appears to have turned up a month earlier. 

This raises the possibility that the strength of the actual 
recovery of demand will not meet the expectations of firms 
who placed orders back in the late summer and autumn, 


and output will be briefly curtailed to realign output and de- 
mand. 


External Sector 


Both exports and imports turned up in December, 
although there was little indication of a sustained 
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recovery in either series in the trend data as yet. The 
short-term trend for both series recorded the third con- — 
secutive decline at a faster pace. While declining trends | 
were diffuse across commodities, the major impetus to 
the downward momentum continues to be the slowing of | 
trade in the auto sector. As indicated by the fourth 
quarter Business Conditions survey, Canadian export- 
based manufacturing industries are more optimistic 

about new orders and production in the first quarter. 


Exports increased 9.9 per cent (or $647 million) ona 
seasonally adjusted balance of payments basis and import 
rose 8.2 per cent (or $407 million) in December. As a 
result, the merchandise trade surplus rose $240 million 
$1.8 billion. This left the nominal trade surplus at a recor 
$17.8 billion in 1982 compared to $7.3 billion in 1981. 
The surplus, however, largely reflects the severity of the - 
recession in Canada as a 13.6 per cent drop in imports ¢ 
an annual basis was the major factor. This was due largel: 
to a 37 per cent drop in imports of crude oil and a 13 pe 
cent decline for machinery and equipment. The stability ¢ 
exports in 1982 was mostly attributable to more robust €: 
ports of motor vehicle products. In fact, the surplus of 
motor vehicle trade with the United States was the first 
recorded since 1972. 


The upturn in exports and imports in December did little t 
alter the downward momentum of the short-term trends. 
The trend for exports recorded a third consecutive mont. 
decline at an accelerated pace, down 1.8 per cent with 1 
inclusion of the December data. Faster declines in the — 
trend of exports were recorded for motor vehicle produc 
chemicals, aluminum, and iron and steel. There was an u 
turn in the trend of exports of wheat, nickel and alloys, a 
a slowing in the rate of decline of metal ores. | 
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In contrast to the declining trends of the current export | 
data, the results of the most recent Business Condition’ 
Survey indicate that a larger proportion of Canadian expc 
based manufacturing firms expect a further improvement ; 
demand and production in the first quarter following the | 
December increase. Forty per cent of respondents | 
reported higher new orders for the first three months of | 
1983, compared to 3 per cent in the fourth quarter of 
1982. Higher production was planned by 48 per cent o 
the respondents, compared to 6 per cent in October 
1982. Despite this improvement in production and ex- | 
pected demand, 72 per cent reported that finished prod | 
inventories were too high, up from 69 per cent in the fot. 
quarter. 
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The short-term trend for imports fell 2.8 per cent with the 
inclusion of December data, following a decline of 2.3 per 
cent. The major factors in the accelerated decline were the 
downward trend in imports of motor vehicles and industrial 
machinery. Declining imports of many industrial materials 
(such as chemicals, metal ores and iron and steel) also con- 
tributed to the weak trend. There were increasing trends 
for petroleum, precious metals, aircraft, household goods, 
and telecommunications equipment. 


. 
United States Economy Nees 


The indicators of output and employment in the United 
‘States improved towards the turn of the year. Industrial 
‘output Stabilized (—O.1 per cent) following significant cut- 
backs in October (—1.1 per cent) and November (—0.7 per 
cent), while employment was flat for the third consecutive 
‘month in January. The most significant adjustment has oc- 
‘curred in the auto industry, which reduced unit assemblies 
‘toa 4.6 million annual rate in the fourth quarter to redress 
‘the imbalance in inventories. This process of inventory cor- 
rection appeared completed by December, when auto out- 
put of 5.1 million units was significantly below sales of 6.1 
‘million units, and as a result the industry has boosted pro- 
duction schedules for the first quarter by 21 per cent. At 
the same time, output appears to be on an improving trend 
‘in a broad range of industries. Production of business 
equipment fell only 0.3 per cent in December (compared to 
i .2 per cent and —2.7 per cent in November and Oc- 
tober), while material output slowed from a decline of about 
1.2 per cent in each of October and November to only 
)-0.4 per cent in December. 


The signs of a stabilizing of output and employment 
ipresumably reflect business expectations that final demand 
will recover early in 1983, as the actual performance of de- 
mand in December and January was disappointing. Retail 
Sales in nominal terms rose only 0.1 per cent in January, 
after a sharply downward revised decline of 1.1 per cent in 
December. Weak auto sales account for most of these 
declines, although non-automotive retail sales remained 
Sluggish. This is not too surprising in light of the very weak 
gains in nominal wages and salaries recently (+0.1 per cent 
in October, +0.0 per cent in November, and +0.2 per 
cent in December). Consumer confidence has strengthen- 
ed InN response to the sharp drop in interest rates since 
August, but buying plans have not reflected this upturn yet. 
The recovery of housing starts was interrupted by a 13.0 
per cent decline to 1.222 million units at annual rates in 
December, although the level of permits issued (1.291 
nillion) portends resumed growth. The drop in mortgage 


rates, together with a softening of food prices, largely ex- 
plains the further easing of the Consumer Price Index (off 
0.3 per cent in December following +0.1 per cent in No- 
vember and +0.5 per cent in October). The unemployment 
rate also improved in January, falling from 10.8 per cent to 
10.4 per cent due to a drop in labour force participation. 


The major debate concerning economic policy in the U.S. 
revolved around the projections of an increasing size of the 
federal budget deficit into fiscal 1985, even if the forecast 
economic recovery develops. The Administration projects 
that the federal deficit will rise from $200 billion in fiscal 
1983 to $253 billion in fiscal 1985. A deficit of this 
magnitude would absorb about 6 per cent of GNP, and 94 
per cent of net private domestic savings, according to data 
from the White House. This has raised anew the concern 
that an upturn in interest rates will re-occur due to high 
government demand for loanable funds, while the Federal 
Reserve Board pursues its attempts to rein-in the money 
supply. 


In response to the concerns over the federal deficit, Presi- 
dent Reagan indicated in his State of the Union address that 
he was willing to consider more policy alternatives to reduce 
the deficit. Reagan proposed a freeze on aggregate 
government expenditures, together with specific measures 
to cut some planned defense expenditures and transfer pro- 
grams (planned defense spending was cut by $55 billion 
over five years, although an increase of 14 per cent still re- 
mains in fiscal 1984, while social programs were cut by 
$30 billion by fiscal 1984). If these measures are not suffi- 
cient to reduce the deficit to 2.5 per cent of GNP in fiscal 
1986, the President proposed a standby tax surcharge 
equivalent to 1 per cent of GNP be enacted at that time. 


Financial Markets 


Despite continuing weakness in the demand for funds, 
the long slide in interest rates showed signs of reversing 
in January. There appeared to be some concern that the 
rapid expansion in M1 in the United States might pro- 
duce inflationary tendencies, as some interest rates in 
the United States and Canada began to edge up even as 
the prime rate charged by chartered banks fell 50 basis 
points. Yields elsewhere in the market began moving 
upwards soon after this development with both short- 
term and long-term rates rising by up to 50 basis points. 


The volume of new stock issues has grown at an ac- 
celerating rate in November and December while deben- 
tures issued by corporations have grown apace. The com- 
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bination of lower inventory financing requirements and im- 
proved debt and equity market conditions should allow firms 
to reduce their debt to equity ratios as well as extending the 
term structure of their debt. Neither of these developments 
was evident in the third quarter data on industrial corpora- 
tions (the most recent quarter for which complete data are 
available). Based on Bank of Canada data, corporations 
raised $470 million in preferred and common stocks in 
December, an impressive gain following the $1,184 million 
surge in November (and compared to an average monthly 
placement of $211 million between January and October 
1982). New debentures rose by $275 million in December 
after a $497 million increase in November. Total corporate 
short-term paper rose about $1,000 million in January to 
about $23,767 million (unadjusted for seasonal variation). 
Business loans at chartered banks fell nearly $2,000 million 
in January, and are $3,131 million below their peak in No- 
vember. (Unadjusted for seasonal variation, business loans 
rose about $544 million.) 


Consumer demand for debt showed some signs of firming 
in December and January. Personal loans at chartered 
banks retreated only $20 million following a $120 million 
rise in December (itself the first increase during 1982). 
While data on loans from motor vehicle financing companies 
are not available, and a complete accounting of consumer 
debt must await the release of the fourth quarter Financial 
Flow Accounts, it can be expected that this form of debt 
grew at a rapid rate in November and December. North 
American-produced car sales rose strongly in these months, 
boosted by the attraction of subsidized financing rates of- 
fered by major auto producers through their financing af- 
filiates. 
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The bank rate edged down from 10.05 per cent to 9.8 
per cent over the course of January, while the prime len- 
ding rate declined from 12.5 per cent to 12.0 per cent, 
lowest level since June 1979. The yield on long-term (1 
years and over) Government of Canada bonds rose from: 
11.69 to 12.28 in January, although 5-year conventiona) 
mortgage rates fell by 150 basis points. The narrowly- | 
defined money supply M1B (seasonally adjusted) has ac- 
celerated in December (+4.9 per cent) and January (+1 
per cent), followed a weak recovery of 1.0 per cent fron 
August to November. Part of the strong gain in Decembr 
totalling $1,414 million, appears to reflect the temporary 
flux into demand deposits of the $115 million net redem} 
tion of Canada Savings Bonds and the pay out of cumula’ 
interest earned at 19.5 per cent since last November's 
campaign. 


The rise in interest rates may have been greater at the 
short-end of the market had not the Bank of Canada in- | 
tervened to buy Government of Canada treasury bills in 
substantial numbers. Its holdings of this instrument rose | 
$681 million in the latter three weeks of January, thereby 
helping to restrain the rise in rates. The Bank of Canada’ 
room for manoeuvre has improved in recent months as tr 
Canadian dollar has remained stable vis-a-vis its United 
States counterpart, aided by the large merchandise trade. 
surplus. As a result, with Canada’s international reserves 
creasing, there is less pressure on the Bank of Canada tc 
maintain as wide a yield differential over similar instrumen’ 
in the United States. 


News Developments 


Domestic 


The Ontario government has taken control of three trust 
sompanies with assets of more than $2.0 billion. The three 
irms — Seaway Trust Co., Greymac Trust Co. and Crown 
Trust Co. — were placed under the trusteeship of Ontario’s 
‘egistrar of loan and trust companies. The move was 
authorized by the Ontario cabinet following an investigation 
nto the controversial series of transactions involving the 
sale of 10,931 apartment units previously owned by 
Zadillac Fairview Ltd. in Toronto, which ‘gave rise to ques- 
‘ions about the lending practices of the three trust com- 
yanies” according to Cabinet (LeD, GM 8-1 1/1). 


The general strike organized by the major unions represen- 
ing 300,000 public sector employees in Quebec com- 
nenced late in January. The walkouts were to protest the 
vage rollbacks imposed by the government. Strike par- 
icipation peaked soon after the strikes began late in 
january, as the nurses’ union and most health care and 
social service workers settled soon after their strikes 

>egan. By mid-February, however, over 100,000 teachers 
and professionals remained off the job (LeD, GM 29/1, 

4/2). 


General Motors of Canada Ltd. recalled 1,500 employees 
to its Ste. Therese plant, after a layoff that lasted for almost 
ayear. The recall is the most significant of a number of 
plant reopenings in the auto industry. The company an- 
nounced plans to spend more than $1 million in retraining 
hourly employees at Ste. Therese, after 1,750 were 
discharged last February 1. The significant cost of resum- 
ing Output is a visible example of the start-up costs that ap- 
pear to confront many manufacturing firms early in the 
recovery. Moreover, this cost is probably accentuated for 
many firms that have shut down completely, since one shift 
kept operating at the Ste. Therese plant throughout 1982. 
All of the $1 million expense to General Motors in recom- 
mencing a second shift represents manpower retraining 
costs, while firms that want to reopen mothballed plants will 
face additional costs of repair and maintenance to the fac- 
tory (LleD, GM 26/1). General Motors of Detroit announced 
that it will phase-out its line of X-cars by 1986. The X-cars 
have been subject to recall eleven times since being in- 
troduced, and will be replaced by smaller J-car models and 
intermediate A-car lines (GM 28/1). 


Despite the signs of a firming of consumer demand in re- 

cent months, Hudson’s Bay Co. decided to freeze wages 
and salaries for its 44,000 employees for an undetermined 
period. In a letter to employees, management cited projec- 


tions of weak retail sales across Canada for at least the 
next six months as the major factor behind its decision 
(GM 22/1). 


News Chronology 


Jan. 11 Three trust companies in Ontario with assets of 
over $2.0 billion were placed under trusteeship because of 
questionable lending practices (Gee Domestic News). 

Jan. 28 The National Energy Board has recommended a 
doubling of authorized natural gas export volumes to 11.5 
trillion cubic feet per year. 


Legend 

BW — Business Week 

CP — Canadian Press 
Ecst — The Economist 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LaP — La Presse 


LeD — Le Devoir 

LeM — Le Monde 

LPS — London Press Service 
MG — Montreal Gazette 
OW — Oilweek 
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Analytical Note: Consumer Credit in Canada 


J. Italiano * 


Introduction 


The use of consumer credit generally has been a topic of 
interest because of its possible implications for real 
economic growth and because of its contribution to the 
burden on consumers of repaying their total debt. Conse- 
quently, when Bank of Canada seasonally adjusted data 
revealed that there was a $48 million decline in consumer 
credit outstanding in the fourth quarter of 1981 and that 
this was the first quarterly decline in this series since the 
first quarter of 1971, this interest is enhanced.’ This 
decrease was followed by declines of $103 and $651 
million during the first and second quarters of 1982. That 
was the first time that there were three consecutive quarter- 
ly declines in this series. Preliminary data indicate that a fur- 
ther decline is likely during the third quarter of 1982. Thus, 
it seems clear that the upward trend in consumer credit 
outstanding has been reversed, at least temporarily. 


Consumer credit arises through an advance of funds (a per- 
sonal loan) or the purchase on credit (with or without the 
use of a credit card) of goods and services, in exchange for 
a promise to pay the lender at a later date, generally by in- 
stalments. Changes in the level of consumer credit outstan- 
ding have received considerable attention in current analysis 
because consumer credit is one vehicle that enables con- 
sumers to purchase goods and services somewhat in- 
dependently of current income. The desire to purchase 
goods and services according to some notion of life-cycle 
income can lead to a demand for consumer credit while the 
ability and willingness to undertake this type of debt allows 
certain personal expenditures to take place. This type of 
behaviour is particularly important for the purchase of some 
consumer durables. 


The growth of this type of debt has raised several issues. 
One issue is its impact on economic growth. Since the 
availability of consumer credit permits changes in the timing 
of personal expenditures, the use of consumer credit can 
affect the rate of real economic growth in the short-run. It 


*J. Italiano is an economist with the Current Economic Analysis 
Division 


' The decline in 1971 appears to have resulted from a discontinui- 
ty in the data. Prior to January 1971, data for sales finance com- 
panies’ instalment loans included some interest and finance 
charges. The elimination of these charges resulted in a decline of 
over $300 million in the seasonally unadjusted figures of this 
series. The series also declined in the first quarter of 1970. Data 
prior to January 1970, however, included some loans extended 
by consumer loan companies to finance the purchase of 
passenger cars for commercial purposes. Prior to that, the last 
decline in consumer credit had been in the second quarter of 
1957 
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can be argued, however, that the direct effect on growth 
should be transitory since consumer credit may only alte 
the time path of expenditures and since repayments follc 
the use of credit. Eventually, consumer credit should be. 
almost neutral regarding its impact on real economic gro\ 
Ultimately, growth is determined by structural factors suc 
as the size and the composition of the population. 


Another concern has been that consumer credit contribu 
to the burden on consumers of repaying their total debts 
Frequently, the discussions about the burden of this dek 
focus on the role of credit cards in these developments. 
addition, sometimes there is concern that consumers me 
decide to reduce the burden from this type of debt by 

reducing (or postponing) personal expenditures and that: 
may retard the rate of real economic growth in the short 
run. With these considerations in mind, this note examine 
(i) the measurement of consumer credit, (ii) the growth c 
consumer credit since 1956, (iii) the institutional compos 
tion of this credit, (iv) measures of the burden of consun 
credit, (v) the regional distribution of personal loans exte 
ed by the chartered banks, and (vi) the influence of con- 


sumer credit on long-run real economic growth. | 
: 


The evidence regarding the burden of this type of debt, 


: 


fortunately, is not conclusive and not perfectly applicable: 
There is an indication, however, that the burden may ha\ 
grown heavier between 1969 and 1981. Credit cards c. 
not appear to be a major factor in the indebtedness of ¢! 
sumers as a whole, although their use could create dif- | 
ficulties for some individuals. Consumer credit appears t 
have had an almost neutral impact on real economic gro\ 
from 1957 to 1981. 


' 
. 


Consumer Credit: Its Measurement | 
Consumer credit data are available from three major | 
sources. The first source discussed here is the Bank of © 
Canada.*? The Bank’s data are available from the first qua. 
of 1956. Consumer credit outstanding, as it is measurec 
the Bank of Canada, includes (i) total personal loans mac 
by chartered banks (average for the month), (ii) personal 
loans made by sales finance and consumer loan compan 
(ili) life insurance company policy loans, (iv) unsecured pb 
sonal loans at Quebec savings banks, (v) consumer cred: 
outstanding on the books of department stores, (vi) per- 
sonal loans made by trust and mortgage loan companies | 
and (vii) personal loans extended by credit unions and 

caisses populaires. This consumer credit series does no 


| 
| 
* See the Bank of Canada Review and the notes to the tables ¢; 


that review. 
: 


' 
} 


contain: (i) mortgage loans, (ii) bank loans made to finance 
‘he purchase of Canada savings bonds, (iii) balances owed 
‘o furniture, T.V., and appliance stores, other retail dealers 
‘including motor vehicle dealers) and public utility com- 
»yanies, (iv) credit card accounts of oil companies and credit 
»ard balances of institutions not mentioned above, (v) 
oalances owed to hospitals, clubs, professional practi- 
tioners, and other personal service establishments, and (vi) 
oans between individuals. 


The other two sources of consumer credit data are publica- 
tions from Statistics Canada. Until the end of 1978, 
Statistics Canada issued a monthly publication on consumer 
oredit.° The data in this publication differ from the present 
pale of Canada data in several aspects. These data include 
‘he month-end level of ordinary personal loans at chartered 
»anks but exclude home improvement loans and personal 
loans against marketable securities. These data do include, 
nowever, consumer credit extended by furniture, T.V., and 
appliance stores, miscellaneous credit card issuers 
‘especially oil companies), public utility companies, and 
other retail dealers (including motor vehicle dealers). 


Statistics Canada also publishes quarterly financial flows 
data (not seasonally adjusted) which include consumer 
sredit statistics.* From this source one can obtain data on 
the quarterly changes in consumer credit outstanding and 
on the annual stock of consumer credit outstanding.® These 
Statistics record credit extended to persons for the pur- 
chase of commodities or services for personal consumption 
oy all sectors of the economy. Excluded from these 
statistics are such credit as service credit extended by 
nedical practitioners, travel companies and so on and also 
oans extended between individuals. Statistics are not 
pvallable for such extensions of credit. While there do exist 
dumerical differences between the annual financial flows 
Jata and the Bank of Canada data, these differences have 
Decome relatively less significant in recent years. This is 
discussed later. 


f 

A this study, Bank of Canada data usually are employed. 
While the numerical differences between annual financial 
lows data and Bank of Canada data have become relatively 
€SS significant over time, the Bank of Canada data generally 


are ina more appropriate form for use in this note. One pro- 


: See Consumer Credit, Statistics Canada Catalogue #61-004. 


' See Financial Flows Accounts, Statistics Canada Catalogue 
| #13-002. 


Historical annual data on the stock of consumer credit from 
| 1961-1 979 can be obtained from Financial Flows Accounts, 
Statistics Canada Catalogue #13-563. 


blem with the financial flows data is that quarterly levels of 
consumer credit outstanding are not provided. While annual 
levels of consumer credit outstanding and quarterly net 
flows of credit are provided, the addition of the net flows to 
the annual stocks do not provide consistent quarterly levels 
of credit outstanding.® Since Bank of Canada data are readi- 
ly available and since there are difficulties in obtaining cer- 
tain useful series from the financial flows accounts, Bank of 
Canada data generally are used. 


The Growth of Consumer Credit 


Bank of Canada data indicate that the level of consumer 
credit outstanding has increased from $2,640 million to 
$47,621 million from the end of 1956 to the end of 1981. 
This is a compounded annual rate of growth of about 12.27 
per cent. Three factors involved in this increase are the 
growth in the population, the rising level of prices, and a 
shift in the demographic composition of the population. 
Regarding the changes in the demographic composition of 
the country, the children of the post-war baby boom would 
have been in their twenties in the early 1970’s. The second 
quarter of 1971 was the beginning of a period of uninter- 
rupted growth in the stock of total nominal consumer credit 
outstanding that lasted until the decline in this series during 
the fourth quarter of 1981. If life-cycle income is a factor 
determining consumption and personal expenditures, then 
one might have anticipated growth in expenditures during 
the 1970’s as the children of the baby boom entered the 
labour force and wished to have a wide variety of consumer 
goods and services. They may have opted to employ con- 
sumer credit based on high expectations because their peak 
earning years were still ahead of them and because the 
1960’s had been a period of uninterrupted economic 
growth. 


The change in the demographic composition of the Cana- 
dian population since 1960 has been significant. This 
change can be seen by focusing on the age group 20 to 
39 years of age. Population data reveal that the percentage 
of the population in this age group in 1960 was 27.6 per 
cent. By 1965, this percentage had declined to 25.9 per 
cent. By 1972, however, this percentage had increased to 
28.5 per cent and by 1979 it had climbed to 32.6 per 
cent. Preliminary data indicate that this age group had con- 
tinued to grow relative to others in 1980. This development 
in the demographic composition of the population offers a 


® The issue for the third quarter of 1982 of Financial Flows Ac- 
counts, Statistics Canada Catalogue #13-002, discusses some 
of the difficulties involved in obtaining accurate consumer credit 
numbers. 
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partial explanation for the upward trend in the level of con- 
sumer credit. The level of consumer credit per capita in 
1971 dollars (the implicit price index for personal expen- 
ditures on durables was used for this deflation) rose from 
$192 at the end of 1956 to a peak of $1,054 in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1981 and was at $1,022 at the end of 
1981. This is a compound annual growth rate of 6.93 per 
cent over those 25 years. The level of consumer credit per 
capita in 1971 dollars declined furtner to $983 by the end 
of the second quarter of 1982. 


These developments suggest that there could be a time 
when this demographic factor reverses itself and a larger 
percentage of the population is concentrated in older age 
groups already possessing most of their durable goods and 
beginning to think about retirement. Such a development 
could have implications for the trend in personal expen- 
ditures, consumer credit, and real economic growth. 
Specifically, as the demographic composition shifts, the 


growth of personal expenditures could slow and this, in 
turn, could slow the rate of growth of the economy, and 
reduce the level of outstanding consumer credit per capite 
Institutional Shares of Consumer Credit | 
Presently, chartered banks are the largest issuers of con- 
sumer credit. Figure 1 shows that this has not always bee 
the case. In the late 1950’s, sales finance and consumer — 
loan companies held the largest portion of consumer credi, 
outstanding. Bank of Canada data reveal that at the end of 
1956 these institutions held about 42 per cent of total co 
sumer credit outstanding. Chartered banks held about 31 
per cent of total consumer credit in that period while life ir 
surance companies held 10 per cent and credit unions an. 
caisses populaires held 8 to 9 per cent of this debt. The ~ 
share of banks in this market has grown since 1956 and — 
was over 68 per cent of total consumer credit outstanding 
at the end of the second quarter of 1982. One possible — 


FIGURE 1 | 
PERCENTAGE SHARES OF CREDIT OUTSTANDING AT SELECTED INSTITUTIONS 
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factor in the growth of personal loans at chartered banks 
early in this period was the change to the Bank Act in 1954 
that alowed banks to take chattel mortgage security when 
making loans. Prior to 1954, the banks were not permitted 
to make loans in which articles of household property were 
used as collateral. Over the same period as above, the 
share of sales finance and consumer loan companies has 
declined to just under 6 per cent while the share of life in- 
surance companies has declined to about 5.2 per cent. The 
share of credit unions and caisses populaires had increased 
to over 16 per cent in the late 1970’s but has decreased 
io under 13 per cent and was about 12.7 per cent by the 
end of the second quarter of 1982. The percentage shares 
of consumer credit outstanding held by these four types of 
institutions between the first quarter of 1956 and the sec- 
ond quarter of 1982 are depicted in Figure 1. 


The share of credit unions and caisses populaires increased 
from about 8 to about 16 per cent between 1956 and 
1979. Since 1979, however, their share has declined to 
about 12.7 per cent by the second quarter of 1982. Credit 
unions originally were founded to provide members with 
low-cost personal loans. The savings of members were 
pooled to provide these loans. Initially, since membership in 
a credit union implied an almost automatic lending privilege 
and since their savings rates were competitive with other 
rates, these institutions were able to attract a significant 
level of deposits. This allowed the credit unions to increase 
their share of consumer credit outstanding as they extended 
low-cost personal loans. As interest rates moved to higher 
levels, however, the competition from other depository in- 
stitutions and Canada Savings Bonds increased. Conse- 
quently, credit unions were forced to provide more interest- 
sensitive savings instruments or else lose deposits. To the 
extent that credit unions did not fully adjust their savings 
rates, their deposits were affected adversely and conse- 
quently their ability to extend loans was restricted. To the 
extent that savings rates and loan rates at credit unions 
began to reflect the higher interest rates of recent years, 
credit unions may have become less attractive to bor- 
rowers. Consequently, these developments may have con- 
tributed to their decreased share of consumer credit 
outstanding in recent years. 


The share of life insurance companies declined almost con- 
tinuously after 1957. Their share dropped from 11 per cent 
iN 1957 to about 5 per cent at the end of 1981. There 
have been two major exceptions to this decline. Their share 
increased from just under 6 per cent in the first quarter of 
1969 to over 7 per cent in the first quarter of 1971. Also, 
their share increased from its low of 3.8 per cent in the 
third quarter of 1979 to just under 5.2 per cent at the end 


of the second quarter of 1982. During both of these 
periods interest rates were showing a strong upward 
tendency. These increases in the share of life insurance 
companies indicate that there was some substitution by bor- 
rowers from other institutions towards life insurance com- 
panies to take advantage of favourable loan rates offered in 
some insurance policies. 


Consumer credit extended by furniture, T.V., and appliance 
stores, miscellaneous credit card issuers, public utility com- 
panies, and other retail dealers (including motor vehicle 
dealers) are not included in Bank of Canada data. Statistics 
Canada data indicate that these groups held 20.2 per cent 
of consumer credit outstanding in 1956. This group’s share 
of outstanding credit declined to 10 per cent in 1970 and 
to 6.1 per cent in 1978. In 1970, the share of outstanding 
consumer credit held by motor vehicle dealers was less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. Financial flows data indicate that 
consumer credit outstanding had reached $49,225 million 
by the end of 1981. Bank of Canada data (not seasonally 
adjusted) puts this figure at $47,707 million. This implies 
that the above institutions not covered by the Bank’s data 
held approximately 3.1 per cent of consumer credit outstan- 
ding (as measured by the financial flows statistics). Obvious- 
ly, the numerical differences between the Bank of Canada 
and financial flows data have become relatively less signifi- 
cant over time. One possible explanation is that the use of 
bank credit cards has reduced the importance of the above 
institutions as issuers of credit. 


The Role of Credit Cards 


The use of credit cards has become quite extensive in Ca- 
nada. Many financial institutions, large retailers, and oil com- 
panies offer credit card facilities. The share of consumer 
credit due to credit cards has risen over time. This develop- 
ment was influenced by the introduction by the chartered 
banks of Chargex (now Visa) cards in 1968 and Master- 
charge (now Mastercard) cards in 1973. At the end of 
1974, debt associated with bank credit cards was $619 
million. This represented 5.4 per cent of consumer credit 
outstanding at the chartered banks at that time. By the end 
of the second quarter of 1982, debt associated with bank 
credit cards was $3,509 million. This represented 10.9 per 
cent of total consumer credit outstanding at chartered 
banks. As mentioned previously, institutions other than 
chartered banks issue credit cards. Published data do not 
separate the loans issued by these institutions in sufficient 
detail to permit an accurate measure of total debt at- 
tributable to credit card use. An approximation of the ratio of 
total credit card debt (bank credit card debt plus consumer 
credit at department stores) to total consumer credit 
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outstanding, however, yielded similar results for the 1980's. 
It is clear that only a small part of consumer credit outstan- 
ding and an even smaller portion of total consumer debt are 
due to credit card use and that the bulk of total consumer 
credit (and total consumer debt) outstanding can be at- 
tributed to direct negotiations between borrowers and 
lenders.’ Furthermore, a large portion of credit card debt 
can be attributed to consumers who simply use the delay- 
of-payment feature of these cards but who pay off the debt 
before interest charges come into effect. Consequently, 
credit cards, while being a potential source of financial dif- 
ficulty for some individuals, have not played a major role in 
any burden placed on consumers as a group. 


The Burden of Consumer Credit 


The objective in this section is to investigate possible 
measures of the contribution of consumer credit to the 
burden on consumers of repaying their debts. There is the 
possibility that consumers may wish to reduce the level of 
this burden at any point in time. Such a development could 
result in a reduction in the level of personal expenditures 
and that in return could retard the rate of real economic 
growth in the short-run. It should be noted that mortgage 
loans are not accounted for in this type of credit and so the 
results are not extended to an analysis of total consumer 
debt. 


Two general approaches seem reasonable when attempting 
to measure the burden of consumer credit. The first ap- 
proach involves the use of the stock of consumer credit 
outstanding in comparison with a stock of financial assets. 
The second approach involves the comparison of a flow of 
payments (principal plus interest) to a measure of income. A 
measure of life-cycle income would be one choice here 
since it may take account of the present value of con- 
sumers’ future income. Life-cycle income, however, is 
unobservable and another income measure will be used. 


One measure of the burden that has been suggested is the 
ratio of the stock of consumer credit to some measure of 
total personal financial assets. The advantage of this 
measure is that it compares consumer liabilities to consumer 
assets and in doing so compares two stock items. Financial 
flows statistics provide data on both the stock of consumer 
credit outstanding and the level of total financial assets for 
persons and unincorporated businesses. Figure 2(a) shows 


’ Consumer credit made up less than 30 per cent of total personal 
debt at the end of 1981. Forthcoming issues of Financial Flows 
Accounts, Statistics Canada Catalogue #13-002, will discuss the 
ratio of consumer credit to total personal debt, consumer credit in 
general, and the growth of mortgage debt. 
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that this ratio was about 7.1 per cent at the end of 1961, 
9.5 per cent at the end of 1969, at a peak value of 10.7 
per cent at the end of 1976, and once again at 9.5 per 
cent at the end of 1981. This suggests that the burden o 
consumer credit has declined since 1976 and is no greate 
than it was in 1969. This measure, however, is not ideal. 
First, a comparison of total consumer credit to personal 
financial wealth does not yield any indications about the 
distribution of either debt or wealth among consumers. It i 
likely that those with consumer debt do not hold a great 
percentage of personal financial wealth. Second, total final 
cial assets include assets such as pension funds which are 
quite illiquid and so not available for debt payments. 


Another measure of the burden of consumer credit is the 
ratio of the stock of consumer credit to some measure of 
quid personal assets. Using Bank of Canada data, the valu: 
of Canada Savings Bonds, personal savings and personal 
chequing deposits at chartered banks, deposits at credit — 
unions and caisses populaires, and savings deposits at tru 
and mortgage loan companies were summed to yield a | 
series of liquid personal financial wealth. It is suggested tr 
this series is reflective of the growth of liquid personal fine 
cial assets over the relevant years. The ratio of total con- 
sumer credit outstanding (Bank of Canada unadjusted date 
to this wealth term was about 37.7 per cent in 1967. Thi 
ratio increased to a peak of over 40 per cent during 196. 
The trend, however, has been downwards since then and 
this ratio was just over 28 per cent at the end of the sec-, 
ond quarter of 1982. The movements in this ratio from | 
1967 to 1981 are depicted in Figure 2(b). This measure 
suggests that the burden of consumer credit has declinec 
over the last 12 years because the growth of liquid per- 
sonal financial wealth has exceeded the growth of consun 
credit. This measure, however, is also far from ideal. Onc 
again, a comparison of total consumer credit to liquid per- 
sonal financial wealth does not yield any indications about | 
the distribution of either this debt or this wealth among cc 
sumers. It is likely that those with consumer debt do not | 
hold a great percentage of this liquid wealth. 


The results from these two measures of the burden of thi’ 
debt are revealing. The first measure indicates that the 
burden has increased since 1961 but was no heavier at 1 
end of 1981 than it was in 1969. The second measure il 
dicates that the burden has been declining since 1969. | 
Consequently, both measures indicate that there has bee. 
little or no increase (maybe even a decrease) in the burde 
since 1969. On the surface, these numbers indicate that. 
the burden from consumer credit should not result ina 
decline in personal expenditures that could have a transite 
negative effect on real economic growth. | 


FIGURE 2 
VARIOUS MEASURES OF THE BURDEN OF CONSUMER CREDIT 


(a) Consumer Credit as a percentage of Tota! Personal Financial Wealth 
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(c) Consumer Credit as a percentage of Persona! Disposable Income 
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(d) Interest Payments as a percentage of Persona! Disposable income 
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With respect to the flow approach for measuring the burden 
of this debt, a ratio of payments (principal plus interest) to 
an income variable is the objective. The achievement of this 
objective, however, is not without complications. The pro- 
blem can be seen by considering the following relationship: 


Payment _ Repayment of Principal m Interest 
Income Income Income 


An obvious choice for the income variable is personal 
disposable income. Also, Statistics Canada does calculate 
estimates of the interest component of payments on con- 
sumer credit. The difficulty arises, however, due to the 
unavailability of data on the repayments of principal and thus 
also on total payments. Consequently, alternatives have 
been suggested. One such alternative is the ratio of con- 
sumer credit outstanding to personal disposable income. 
Using Bank of Canada data on consumer credit, Figure 2(c) 
shows that in 1956 this ratio was about 48 per cent.® It in- 
creased to 80 per cent in 1969 and, while it reached as 
high as 88 per cent in the third quarter of 1979, it was 
about 80 per cent at the end of 1981 and about 77 per 
cent at the end of the second quarter of 1982. According 
to this statistic, the burden of consumer credit has increas- 
ed substantially since 1956 but not since 1969. This 
statistic, however, is far from an ideal measure of the 
burden. It seems inappropriate to use the stock of this debt 
in conjunction with a flow such as personal disposable in- 
come. The problem is that the above equation can be 
rewritten as 


Payment _ __ Repayment Debt Outstanding F Interest 
Income Debt Outstanding Income Income 


The ratio of consumer credit outstanding to income is only 
one of three components on the right-hand side of this 
equation. This ratio would be a reliable measure of the trend 
in the burden (but not the level) only if the other two com- 
ponents remained constant. The repayment-to-debt outstan- 
ding ratio would remain constant if the term-to-maturity of 
the debt remained constant. This is discussed briefly later. 
The interest-to-income ratio would remain constant if in- 
terest payments and income grew at the same rate. Two 
factors affecting this last ratio are the level of the debt and 
the level of interest rates. 


ow 


The income variable was employed on a quarterly basis and not 
at annual rates. If the income variable were to be adjusted to an- 
nual rates, the numbers for the debt-to-income ratios should be 
divided by 4. This type of measurement choice is common when 
using both stocks and flows in a calculation. Consequently, the 
numbers reflect the trend in the burden rather than the level. 
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A second alternative is to look at the ratio of interest 
payments to personal disposable income. This ratio was ju: 
above 1.1 per cent in 1956. By 1969, it had reached 
almost 2.2 per cent. In 1979, it stood at 3.1 per cent. At 
the end of 1981, it had reached a level marginally below 
4.1 per cent. The time path of this measure between 195 
and 1981 is depicted in Figure 2(d). This measure indicate 
that the burden has become larger as time has passed 
(although not continually). The recent increases reflect the. 
rising level of interest rates. This ratio would be a useful | 
measure of the trend in the burden (but not the level) if thi 
ratio of repayments on the principal to the stock of debt ai 
the ratio of consumer credit outstanding to personal 
disposable income were constant. 


Of course, to obtain a proper indication of the trend of the 
burden on consumers, the movements in all three of the 
components on the right-hand side of the above equation — 
should be considered. Earlier, it was pointed out that the — 
ratio of consumer credit outstanding to personal disposabl 
income was well above its 1956 level; but this ratio was r 
very volatile after 1969 and was at about the same level ¢ 
the end of 1981 as it was at the end of 1969. This ratio — 
peaked in the third quarter of 1979. It was pointed out 
earlier as well that the ratio of interest payments to persor 
disposable income had risen over time and was greater at: 
the end of 1981 than at any other time. Consequently, to 
draw any firm conclusions, data on the repayments of prin 
cipal to consumer credit outstanding are required. Unfor- — 
tunately, as has been mentioned, data on repayments are | 
not readily available. It is reasonable, however, to assume | 
that there is an inverse relationship between the ratio of _ 
repayments to debt outstanding and the average term-to- 
maturity of the debt. Thus, all else the same, if the term-tc 
maturity decreases, the burden of the debt increases and 
vice versa. If the term-to-maturity was shorter in 1981 the 
in 1969, it would be possible to say that the burden had | 
creased over that period. This statement could be made 
because no component of the above equation would in- 
dicate a reduction in the burden. Unfortunately, data on tr 
term-to-maturity of consumer credit outstanding are not 
readily available. It does seem reasonable, however, to in» 
terpret the above results as indicating that the burden of | 
debt was heavier in 1981 than in 1969. Also, changes in 
the level of mortgage payments would have added to the” 
total burden of consumer debt. | 
The evidence regarding the period from 1979 to 1981 i 
more difficult to evaluate. The debt-to-income ratio declint 
from 87 per cent at the end of 1979 to 80.5 per cent a 
the end of 1981. The interest-to-income ratio increased © 
from about 3.1 per cent to about 4.1 per cent over that — 


same period. The final answer depends upon changes in 

he term-to-maturity of consumer debt. The burden may well 
yave decreased between 1979 and 1981. It is probable, 
1owever, that the burden from this type of debt has declin- 
xd during 1982. The interest-to-income ratio decreased to 
ibout 3.7 per cent by the end of the third quarter of 1982. 
‘his decline occurred because both interest rates and the 
evel of debt generally decreased during 1982 and caused 
nterest payments to fall more quickly (or increase less 
juickly) than income. Furthermore, the debt-to-income ratio 
Jecreased to about 77.2 per cent by the end of the sec- 
nd quarter of 1982. Consequently, the burden from this 
ype of debt would have declined since 1981 unless the 
erm-to-maturity of this type of debt has been significantly 
shortened during 1982. 


he stock measures indicate that the burden from consumer 
sredit has not increased and maybe has decreased since 
1969. The flow measures are more difficult to quantify but 
seem to indicate that there has been an increase in the 
durden of this debt between 1969 and 1981. This ap- 
yarent conflict possibly indicates that while the burden of 
Jebt had increased, this increase was not evenly 

jistributed. The burden on those with financial wealth may 
yave decreased while the burden on others may have in- 
sreased. It is unwise, however, to draw firm conclusions 
about the impact of the burden on personal expenditures 
yecause of doubts concerning the reliability of these 
neasures. Also, the question concerning the impact of the 
durden of this debt on economic growth can be dealt with 
yroperly only if a reliable measure of the burden is obtained 
ind if the level of a ‘tolerable burden of debt” becomes 
quantifiable. 


Seographical Distribution of Personal Loans at 
3anks 


3ank of Canada data indicate that in 1974, 38.6, 19.3, 
15.1 and 9.2 per cent of personal loans at chartered banks 
vere held in Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia and Alberta 
spectively. The percentages for Newfoundland, Prince 
=dward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan were 2.3, 0.5, 4.5, 3.3, 4.0 and 2.9 per 
>ent respectively. By the second quarter of 1982, the 

share of these loans held in Ontario and Quebec had declin- 
2d to 35.8 and 15.6 per cent respectively. The share of 
‘hese loans in British Columbia and Alberta had increased 
over this same period to 18.9 and 14.1 per cent respec- 
‘ively. Over the same period, the proportion of these loans 
showed a slight increase in Saskatchewan and a decrease 
 €ach of the other five provinces. 


One obvious explanation for the changes in the proportions 
of personal loans in the various regions in Canada is a shift 
in the geographic distribution of the labour force. For in- 
stance, 38.2 per cent of the labour force resided in Ontario 
in 1974 while only 37.9 per cent resided in that province in 
1981. From 1974 to 1981, the proportion of the Canadian 
labour force residing in British Columbia increased from 
10.8 to 11.3 per cent. Over the same period, the percen- 
tage of the total labour force increased in the Prairie pro- 
vinces and decreased in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. 
Consequently, the changes in the provincial shares of per- 
sonal loans are consistent with the movements in the labour 
force. The movements of the labour force, however, do not 
seem adequate to explain the magnitude of the changes in 
the share of personal loans. The change in Ontario is a 
prime example of this. The percentage of personal loans in 
Ontario declined from 38.6 to 35.8 per cent from the end 
of 1974 to the second quarter of 1982. From 1974 to the 
end of 1981, Ontario’s share of the labour force declined 
slightly from 38.2 to 37.9 per cent. Such a result indicates 
that factors other than labour force movements influenced 
these changes in the shares of personal loans. One possi- 
ble explanation could be changes in the levels of income 
and in particular expected future income in the various 
regions. The expansion of the Western provinces in the 
1970's may have resulted in a greater increase in the life- 
cycle income of the residents of those provinces compared 
to the rest of Canada. 


The variations in the provincial shares of personal income 
generally are in the same direction as the movements in 
bank personal loans and the labour force. Between 1974 
and 1980, the Prairie provinces’ share of total personal in- 
come in Canada increased from about 15.9 per cent to 
about 17.3 per cent. Actually, this increase was concen- 
trated in Alberta. Alberta's share increased from about 7.7 
per cent to about 9.7 per cent. The largest decline in the 
share of personal income occurred in Ontario. In 1974, On- 
tario’s share of personal income was about 40.3 per cent. 
In 1980, Ontario's share stood at about 38.4 per cent. 
Over that same period, Quebec’s share of personal income 
increased marginally and was just below 25 per cent in 
1980. During this same time span, the share of personal in- 
come going to the Atlantic provinces declined slightly to just 
below seven per cent. 


It is also possible that variations in the age structure of the 
residents of the different regions may have contributed to 
the changes in the shares of personal loans. In 1974, the 
percentages of the residents of Alberta, Ontario and Canada 
as a whole, who were between 20 and 39 years of age, 
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were 29.6, 30.0 and 29.7 respectively. In 1980, in Cana- 
da as a whole this figure had risen to 33.2 per cent. In 
Alberta, this figure had increased to 35.4 per cent while in 
Ontario it had risen to only 32.6 per cent. With respect to 
this age group, there had been a relative shift in Alberta’s 
favour. 


The Impact of Consumer Credit on Economic 
Growth 


Since the availability of consumer credit can influence the 
timing of personal expenditures, the use of consumer credit 
can affect the rate of real economic growth in the short-run. 
It can be argued, however, that the direct effect on growth 
should be transitory since consumer credit may only alter 
the time path of expenditures and since repayments follow 
the use of credit.° In that case, eventually, consumer credit 
should be almost neutral regarding its impact on real 
economic growth. Ideally, any measure of economic impact 
should account for the interdependent nature of economic 
variables. Such measures are difficult to obtain, however, 
and in this note a measure is employed that can be 
calculated without knowledge concerning the business cy- 
cle in Canada. To obtain this measure, the differential ef- 
fects of changes in the volume of new credit and changes 
in the level of repayments are considered. This is because 
the change in consumer credit outstanding equals the dif- 
ference between new credit and repayments. Since per- 
sonal expenditures can be financed either from income or 
past savings or by changing the level of consumer credit 
outstanding, increases of a constant amount in consumer 
credit outstanding are required to maintain personal expen- 
ditures at a given level, all else the same. Therefore, if the 
level of personal expenditures is to increase from one 
period to the next, consumer credit must increase by more 
than in the previous period, all else the same. Consequent- 


ly, in order to evaluate the impact of consumer credit on the 


* The above analysis, however, does ignore other possible in- 
fluences of consumer credit on economic activity besides the ob- 
vious direct impact. In a dynamic economy with “underemployed” 
resources, new technological developments, and productivity 
changes, the use of consumer credit could help to foster an at- 
titude of optimism and result in expenditures on investment goods 
and assist in increasing the rate of growth in the future as well as 
the present. Of course, in a static, “fully-employed” economy, 
expenditures on consumer goods could take resources away 
from the production of investment goods and thus retard 
economic growth in the future. Another possible consideration is 
that the use of credit cards (especially in conjunction with daily- 
interest savings accounts) could increase the velocity of money 


(narrowly-defined) and thus affect real economic activity or infla- 
tion 
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growth of personal expenditures and on real economic 
growth, the change in the change of consumer credit 
outstanding is examined. 


With this objective in mind, the first step is to obtain a 
measure of the change in consumer credit that accounts 
price changes. The amount of new credit deflated by the 
implicit price index for personal expenditures on durables 
would yield a measure of deflated new consumer credit 
data on new credit were available. The level of repaymen 
(on the principal) deflated by this same price index would 
give a measure of deflated repayments if data on 
repayments existed. While these two series are not direc 
obtainable, the change in consumer credit outstanding, 
which is the difference in the nominal values of these 
series, is available and when deflated provides a workabli 
series. In order to approximate the differential effects of © 
changes in new credit and repayments on the growth of 
personal expenditures and on real economic growth, the 
change in the deflated change in consumer credit has be 
calculated. For the period from the first quarter of 1957 ° 
the end of 1981, the results (using Bank of Canada con- 
sumer credit data) indicate that consumer credit made a 
positive contribution in 53 quarters and a negative contrit 
tion in 47 quarters. The total impact of the negative con- 
tributions over this period, however, was approximately 
1.14 per cent larger than the total impact of the positive” 
contributions. This result indicates that consumer credit h 
been almost neutral regarding its direct impact on real _ 
economic growth between 1957 and 1981. | 


While it might be the case that consumer credit ultimately 
has a neutral impact on real economic growth, it can hav 
an impact during many time periods. This can be seen by 
dividing the 1957 to 1981 period into two equal parts. 

From the first quarter of 1957 to the second quarter of | 
1969, consumer credit made a positive contribution in 2 
of the 50 quarters. While there were not very many few: 
negative contributions than positive contributions, the tot. 
impact of the positive contributions exceeded the impact 
the negative contributions by about 25.1 per cent. From. 
third quarter of 1969 to the fourth quarter of 1981, con 
sumer credit made a positive contribution in 26 of the 5 
quarters; however, the impact of the negative contributic 
was 9.6 per cent larger than the impact of the positive Cc 
tributions. The uninterrupted period of expansion from th. 
second quarter of 1961 to the first quarter of 1974 is @ 
interesting period to consider. During that period, consut 
credit made a positive contribution in 29 of the 53 quart: 
and the impact of the positive contributions exceeded th | 
impact of the negative contributions by 28.7 per cent. | 


yonclusions 


;onsumer credit is one component of total personal debt 
nd it has been the topic of considerable discussion. The 
ecline in the level of consumer credit outstanding during 
ie fourth quarter of 1981 was the first quarterly decline in 
jis series since the first quarter of 1971. There has been 
n upward trend in consumer credit per capita over the last 
'5 years and demographic factors may have played a con- 
ibuting role. The evidence concerning the burden of this 
ype of debt is not conclusive and not perfectly applicable 


but there is an indication that the burden may have grown 
heavier between 1969 and 1981. Credit cards do not ap- 
pear to be a major factor in the indebtedness of consumers 
as a whole although their use could create difficulties for 
some individuals. Consumer credit seems to have a 
negative direct impact on real economic growth almost as 
often as it has a positive impact. This conforms to the sug- 
gestion that ultimately consumer credit simply alters the tim- 
ing of both consumer expenditures and the rate of real 
economic growth. 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on a customs basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here w 
refer to removing the high frequenc 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the currer 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all — 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure or. 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixe: 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of fina 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. : 
within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is” 
complete, is still underway, or has — 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw material: 
respectively. Note that in this conte. 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary © 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main | 
income earner in the family unit ma’ 


Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 
Survey 


become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 
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layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- | 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 

aggregate Paasche price index are — 
current period weights. Changes iné 
price index of this type reflect both — 
changes in price and importance of | 
the components. | 


represents the value of expenditure 

or production measured in terms of | 
some fixed base period's prices. | 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi. 
ture or production can only be | 
brought about by changes in the | 
physical quantities of goods purch- — 
ased or produced). | 


represents the value of expenditure — 
or production measured at current 
price levels. Achange incurrent 
dollar expenditure or production can. 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- i 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure © 
or production measured at current — 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 
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Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-July 82 
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Labour Market 
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Prices and Costs 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-Nov. 82 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Janv. 61-Nov. 82 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Nov. 82 
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FEB 7, 1983 TABLE) 9 4:13 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT NVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 


1977 2.9 352 sb.0 30 = 13 S07) Soa 6.9 Za 254 
1978 Cae 1.8 o.8 ee 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 7) -2.8 1275 its 1629 - 136 2519 Mone 209 
1980 Pa sile0 a6 11.0 4.5 -2389 Bled 1.8 E250 ak 
1981 1.9 © Bic 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 fea 
1980 IV aS el 6.2 2.4 Sits 1256 72 Js aie] Der) 
1981 1 3 54 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 | Pe lee 
I] 1.1 =a} 4.9 fi sri Silt 12 a8 4.6 1.6 
II] 1 fe 175 SBo07, .0 Soe 920 376 =3,0 nh aire 
IV roe! 79 ii lt Re Siz aoe -2080 -508 -.4 SN 19 
1982 | = We) #1 1.8 aes =8.3 = 132 RY = Ol T2552 
Il ae .3 SHEN to) -8.7 =O -1228 -264 6.4 i Bee Ips: 
II] =) eK, =o Sil Sheds hake 328 356 aca ae 1.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
) 
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(1 DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2 GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
fee 7, 1983 TABLE 2 4:13 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 


1977 2) 2:9 V9 3.9 2.6 ano ino 3.0 3.2 Var 
1978 Jes 39 Zn 3.9 3.6 5.0 5.4 jane yd 1.4 
1979 3.8 4.2 4.3 3.4 6.1 6.5 Sin! 9.4 4.5 aria 
1980 8 tl Sar, 1.8 =a] sf =O stl 3.4 8 9 
1981 2:9 2 3.0 209 lay, eLatf 105 Stele Sat 2.4 
1980 DEC 4 4 43 a) 4 6 1.6 -6.4 .3 4 
1981 JAN 6 3 4 8 ot SYhine) aif 4) 8 SOE: 
FEB 6 4h i2 cat 1.3 2rat ea eat ait 24 
MAR AS 3 8 a Na? 1.6 1.0 gu ri, ne 
APR 4 4 we 3 1.0 129 0 2.0 6 id 
MAY "— we 4 xf 3 A) at} Selo i oa 
JUN 6 a7 lee nd 1.5 3.6 call a3 9 04 
JUL =i 8) SHS -1.4 SA Abe) SIRE Sail ie Elis 9 
AUG SY, mit el -2.6 a Srehale Sons =o Viste sale meee 
SEP 0 ¥h dS eS erie = 6 4 =O 4) =a 
OCT Scant Bint =Jied oh = hg) “120 1G mane ene 3 
NOV ae Et 2 Si bak ss =a oS 20 1.9 sae) ml 
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1982 JAN =a nc =HE 0 Bay) ce =i 7 Seo sale = —liee 3 
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MAY =e eho =H Bt 8 UR 2a ad -.4 .0 
JUN CS a =t2 210 Sih =230 S27. .0 =S5 7 a hess =| 
JUL =) Nt a ih ars =2.,.0 She =2no S219 yak) =Be\) =i1,4 2 
AUG i! 1.0 ees ne 4.1 6.5 2 1.3 1h gy: 
SEP =1.0 cs thal HHP) 3 Eine -3.4 Sele ae: 155 = le: a3 
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NOV 3 2 6 mt 48 -1.4 8 373 4 => 6 


: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE . 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FEB 7 
DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
MANUF AC- AVERAGE 
NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEK ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 
a i eS SS SS 
1978 ino 130 a2 18.7 22 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
1979 Vouk 10.8 18.7 Wine 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 uh 16.3 
1980 8.7 9.5 Sak 10.1 3.4 2n02 38.5 153.6 Sez 8.3 
1981 12.6 Sis 4.3 12.8 8.6 2.02 38.5 180.7 ilies 1358 
1982 132.3 29 nu 
1981 | 51,0 Sng 4.1 1.8 1 Leh) 38.7 Igies 4 3.8 
I] 1.4 3.2 4 ge) Vilies) i933 38.8 216.3 ie, 7.0 
III 4 aPiNS Sao .0 -4.1 2,01 38.5 180.0 -9.0 SUok 
IV Ties 1.4 oa =3:.,6 = 206 Zeno 38.1 135.0 9.7 =1.6 
1982 I Gee: Seas) = fe! Si oes 27.23 3801 eae Suge) =e 
Il PES, 1.8 Sino 4 6.6 Phe? XQ) Sis te 117.0 -28.8 ~ 2G 
WE 1.4 Su! Nec sill selec! Poa! efifise) 953 Bree -4.0 
IV UEV/cd: 14.2 
1981 DEC Sat =O aR! -20.8 Pe 2.0 PAS | HAS 179.0 1ORS ww: 
1982 JAN Sail ak Agee -15.4 =255 =10%7 2020 Soa 164.0 -26.3 Ties 
FEB 1.0 4.9 8.5 cle! WH se) 2e2\ 38.2 201.0 “10-5 Sina 
MAR Aes -4.2 Seat a =Ehat/ 2.20 37.9 173.0 9.8 BY. 
APR =75 Pa 6.1 -4.3 3.4 2.28 eW/ oe) 133.0 S28 = SiO 
MAY Ah ee sf! Hiei? aat = Dae 2.18 3776 104.0 eitiores its 
JUN Sen mats) 3.3 ak, Sok, Zan sik) Suiae 114.0 Srevlh -3.4 
JUL au eller) -20.6 208 Sf oi PRP S76 Wl Ae) 23.3 Hote 
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SEP ei ath 3.8 Schl -4.6 2.14 Siliee 86.0 15.2 aoe 
OCT Soe | ae) PG hesilf Soe =9'29 2.24 37.4 115.0 39 “3.4 
NOV 200 Dina 22.4 1.1 18.2 2.20 140.0 5.0 1.4 
DEC 157.0 12.4 


SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEM MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001. STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
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LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMEN 
Ahi \Greke ae Pe eae ae Lo PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT . 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE | 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) | 
a NE ee ee ee ee ee | 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 ae7 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 75 13.0 5.4 2602 | 
1980 204 -1.2 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 3.5 hav As DET. 64.7 59.7 7.6 1543 5.6 2895 
1982 -3.3 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 
1981 I 13 1.5 ivan es 64.7 59.9 7.4 ieee 5e3 711 
II 1.0 1.5 6 4 64.7 60.1 Ti? 127 5.2 542 
III .0 -1.4 0 a2 64.6 59.9 Hn 12.8 5.5 683 
IV -.3 -1.8 -.8 2 64.6 59.1 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 | -1.0 -3.1 -1.1 -.6 63.9 58.2 8.9 15.7 656 939 
II = ey -3.0 -1,2 6 64.1 57.3 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
II] -1.8 -2.7 -1,2 a7 64.2 56.4 Wak 20.8 9.3 947 
IV -.8 -.2 63.9 55.8 127 20.8 10.1 
1982 JAN -1.1 -1.5 -.3 -.6 63.9 58.5 8.5 15.3 6A1 385 
ree 4 -.9 -.4 0 63.8 58.2 8.9 15.5 6.6 257 
me 0 3 -.2 4 64.0 58.0 9.4 16.4 7.0 297 
ee na -1.5 -.6 0 64.0 57.6 9.9 ihe 7.5 280 
sli -.5 -.3 a3 64.1 57.4 10.4 17.9 7.9 265 
” a -1.3 -.5 3 64.1 57.0 Tet 18.9 8.5 309 
nap x -.6 -.2 wif 64.5 56.8 11.9 20.9 8.9 326 
ats ce Jae -.7 -.4 64.2 56.3 zie 20.8 9.4 276 
a = shop =e -.1 64.0 56.2 12.3 20.6 9.6 345 
et : -.2 2 64.1 56.0 Poa 20.9 9.9 355 
si -.4 -.3 63.8 55.7 1207 20.5 10.2 438 
foou ne 2 3 63.9 55.7 12.8 20.9 10.2 
0 -.4 63.6 55.7 pe 20.5 9.9 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 7 
' 2-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


) PERCENTA 

Seere a ake peaare ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
) 
) 


EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 


a 
(2 
(3 
(4 INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED cosTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 


1978 9.0 15.5 6.4 87.72 B: #2 9.4 T. 6,2 109.2 187.4 
1979 9.1 13102 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 ie, 8.7 109.0 202.0 
1980 101 10.7 10.0 85.54 13145 5.4 9.0 9.8 106.9 226.0 
1981 12,5 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.2 O7 9.7 TWig2 107.3 250.2 
1982 10.8 (e?2 11.8 81.08 6.0 ee] 8.8 
1981 | Swe 3.0 36 83.78 2.26 2.6 1.9 Ss 107.5 238.3 
4 Six I D3 3.4 83.43 2n2 Bin 3.9 2.8 108.3 244.6 
50 3,0 Zao Sel 82.53 al had 2 al 2.4 107.0 253.8 
IV 245 -.6 3.4 83.91 Las ey A 1.6 2.8 106.5 264.1 
1982 | Dias 1.9 ia) 82.72 1.4 wo 1.9 Sal 105.8 PY | 
II 3.1 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 1.9 2.5 1.6 105.2 278.5 
Ill Dia 1.9 ine 80.02 .8 2.6 2.6 1.4 104.7 282.1 
IV 1.6 on fea | 23 81.21 ates ile leat 
1982 JAN Ay | 1.0 .6 83.86 Bs 6 tet hee 105.9 269.9 
FEB 12 P18) 9 S237 .6 he | Pe | 9 106.1 272.0 
MAR 123 rate! 1.4 81.94 5 aS! Sell S52 10575 276.0 
APR 5 .6 .5 81.65 HO 4 ej .8 105.4 279.0 
MAY 1.4 vie) al 81.04 .4 1.0 200 wa 105.4 275.6 
JUN 1.6 PUG?) oe 78.41 ww Qal Pe | 4 104.8 280.8 
JUL 5 6 ah) 78.75 2 9 4 .6 103.8 284.6 
AUG We -.8 9 80.31 .0 Oey? 4 ao 105.5 277.5 
SEP 5 =.8 is) 80.99 .8 ol -.1 = 104.8 284.1 
OCT .6 m8 .8 81.31 -.1 na pa 8 103.8 289.5 
NOV of a .8 81.55 AS 1.4 9 104.5 
DEC .0 = 4 ne? 80.76 .4 4 5 
1983 JAN 81.40 
OURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES) 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 6 4:13 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
< saberiae PERSONAL EXPENDITURES: walaomsin BUSINESS FIXEDSINVESTMENT@@® =), =*~=SSSSCS SSC 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 tft 10.9 RS) Ut 7.8 N23. ie 
1978 5.1 4.5 10.4 TEA 7,5 1f 340) Tiled 85 1 a 6.5 
1979 8.2 10.9 10.42 8.5 216 9.8 10,3 19.1 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.6 lay ay Oa7 5.4 1159 10.2 15.7 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.9 7.5 14.7 10.9 9.4 Tilvat 11.0 7537 ve ay 10.1 
1980 IV Ny? Taz 4.6 Die 3.6 PASAT 3.4 2.0 1.9 2.0 
1981 I 251 1.6 5. ae 3.6 D2 ewe 255 4.8 4.9 2.9 
I] a8 7 bee | eee 2.3 ane 2.8 2a -2.3 2.0 15 
III Ys 1.5 3.8 1.9 “3 a0 Ped ew | 2.6 
IV 2.1 5 1.6 2.6 t2 zee] 2.6 1.5 24.3 3.1 
1982 | 8 ate Siw 229 lees 13 Zan =ick =) 2.0 
I! 1,0 1.8 3.3 x ee Ind 6 2.0 = | me 1.5 
III 1.8 9 PE 2.9 | 22 1.4 1.5 > a 2:9 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 7 4:13 PM 


FEB 7, 1983 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
ea eg i a ee 
F s Ses Cee SC ee ee 
RTE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
tS SS eee 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 a2 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 attet 14.3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 -1.2 17.2 10.2 -5.1 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 9.9 2.6 6.4 14,2 O38 ite 7351 104.3 
1982 7 -14.8 17817 
1981 | 1.0 -5.5 6.4 4.6 -1.1 5.6 1818 108.0 
11 6.1 10.4 -4.1 7.5 5.5 1.8 1636 101.7 
III -2.6 -4.9 2.6 ay -2.4 2.4 1185 102.0 
IV =e -1.2 120 -7.2 -5.0 -2.3 2712 105.4 
1982 | -2.1 -3.6 1.9 -8.2 -10.8 2.8 3509 104.5 
I 5.3 10.0 -4.8 -2.5 -.2 -2.2 4577 101.7 
III 352 5 2.4 4.5 9 3.6 4713 100.6 
IV -10.6 -14.8 5018 
1981 DEC -3.6 -3.6 .0 1.2 -6.0 6.8 831 102.6 
1982 JAN -8.3 -12.7 5.0 -17.5 -16.4 -1.2 1303 109.0 
FEB 12.6 18.0 -4.5 18.5 15.1 a 1045 101.2 
MAR -1.2 a -2.0 -3.8 .0 -3.8 1161 103.1 
APR 1.9 aia -2.0 -2.9 -.8 -2.1 1244 103.2 
MAY -2.2 -1.3 -.2 ily? -1.4 a2 1436 102.9 
JUN 5.6 4.6 6 -4.6 -8.6 4.4 1897 99.1 
JUL -.2 -4.0 3.3 79 5.0 2.8 1540 99.6 
AUG -.5 a3 -.1 au 4.1 -1.9 1384 101.4 
SEP 223 5.9 -3.4 -3.2 -.5 -2.7 1789 100.7 
OCT -13.7 -15.2 1.9 -17.7 -14.9 -3.2 1654 106.0 
NOV -.6 -2.1 8 7.8 6.0 1.6 1562 105.1 
DEC Se -.4 1802 


1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


PEBe in ideo TABLE 8 4:13 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALAnCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS “TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS. REMITTANCES 
1977 2730 ~1641 ~3658 -26 -7444 455 oa 413 ~4714 -4301 
1978 4007 -1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 ~4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 1 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 a7 1247 ~2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 a 1G ~6474 487 -14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 IV 2851 -374 - 1301 145 -2848 250 14 4 
1981 | 1818 =253 - 1483 112 -3345 283 = 380 1527 Vits 
I] 1636 ~285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 - 1612 
III 1185 -267 - 1854 111 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 San -1494 122 ~3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3511 VI) S212 118 -4016 340 -4 391 -505 -114 
II 4607 -362 -2411 273 -447) 321 0 406 136 542 
Ill 4634 -235 -2439 278 =3951 212 13 337 683 1020 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, CS CANADA. 


22 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


L10 ORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL ALLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1977 475 -740 5111 221 4217 1384 668 ~2005 0 -1421 
1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 2771 1237 es 0 =3299 
1979 675 -2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 -2169 219 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 - 181 907 1406 -730 -578 217 -1280 
1981 -4600 -5900 10626 =O 558 17965 15072 -9068 210 1426 
1980 IV -245 =1235 883 -259 - 1285 2270 567 -576 0 -993 
1981 I 410 - 1460 1079 -256 -486 BoA2 6058 ~3457 210 400 
II -3305 -980 1541 =335 HELE) 8098 6755 - 1822 0 -640 
III eau - 1800 2703 500 1624 2726 ~466 mae 0 -745 
IV - 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1223 2725 -3067 0 2411 
1982 I - 1875 1325 4065 26 4561 1686 =1996 -3101 e) - 1668 
i =a) 1h 1) 2751 -82 1354 -2128 -5284 395 0 -3050 
III 250 20 3485 -84 2218 S132 706 - 1478 0 3479 
RCE: ARTERLY IMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 10 4:13 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S. ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
1978 10.0 10.6 Eloy 9.69 BY 8.83 10.59 ett Aaa 814.0 
1979 ileal, Sy 7 1Si3 12.90 .64 12.07 11,97 10.21 157752 843.2 
1980 6.2 18.0 14.3 14,25 jul 135 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.2 14.5 12.3 ignaeo 2.44 18.33 18.15 Adie 2158.4 S327 
1982 2.0 14.7 14.9 15.81 2.03 14.17 17,89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 I =o te 4.0 18.08 Wey 17.13 15.40 13.27 2246.4 S753 
II eri <J56) ill eae 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
II! cart 4.4 5.4 21.67 Soci 21.02 20.55 lars lif 2104.7 894.6 
IV Vg 4.9 6.0 18. 17 3222 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 3.4 4.5 4.5 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II 1.6 2.8 1.8 17.42 AER: 16.05 19.16 15,57 1479.5 826.6 
III Saco tal 1.5 16.08 3 77 14,38 18.48 14.35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 1.8 Tint ee] 13,08 ES 10.88 15.05 12a 1856.8 1025.8 
1982 JAN aie Ue! 38 16.50 .63 14,90 18.21 15.94 1786.9 871.1 
FEB Tek! layd 8 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 
MAR i? 1.0 1.8 17.00 oS 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 
APR det %) 0 17.00 1,01 15.50 19.28 14,75 1548.2 848.4 
MAY TAR ne ane! 17.00 1,92 15.60 Vea 14.72 Lvs teas 819.5 
JUN ox: fey 6 a 18.25 1.83 17.05 TSy10 16.03 1366.8 811.9 
JUL =} :J ei A720 3.43 15.65 19.22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG Re! .0 4 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP 8 6 8 15.00 25: Sil 13.30 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OcT =i 4 ot Eleads 2.26 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 991). 7 
NOV nC, =a) ot 13,00 YG) 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 4.9 lend: .0 12.50 1.41 10.25 14.34 11,69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN Mee 9 Sar 
i) ; NK CANA EVIER. 
(1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


TABLE 11 phi 


FEB 16, 1983 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
re NIN AVERAGE~~CRESIDENTIAL ONITEO || REAL = 
cOnPOs SERIES a“ WORKWEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
[TERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
I i» 
Xie 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
1980 APR 140.46 133.2 rye ares =a 120.47 11714.6 
MAY 138.05 ee a 128.17 11604.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 -1,.91 38.50 71.4 126.81 11516.5 
JUL 133.42 132.0 -1.47 38.42 68.8 126.54 11462.7 
AUG 132.27 133.6 = 86 38.35 ai.8 127.44 11440.8 
SEP 132.25 aifaat -.02 38.35 68.9 114 
OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 Tee 128.98 51 , 
NOV 134.55 140.7 113 38.45 73.6 130.89 1497 
DEC 136.05 139.2 teil? 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN Eve aS 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369. 1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 a 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 07 38.82 97.7 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 - 30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095.1 
AUG 138.38 130.3 -1.10 38.83 91.7 135.72 10952.2 
SEP 135.80 125.8 -1,87 38.71 86.5 134.78 10760.1 
OCT 132.13 119.8 -2.70 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526.3 
NOV 128.27 119.4 -2,.92 38.47 72.5 131.83 10278. 4 
DEC 125.14 1217 -2.45 38.30 Talent 130.35 10154.4 
1982 JAN 122.19 116.9 -2.35 38.17 Valet) 128.87 10110.9 
FEB 119.42 114.4 -2.27 38.10 71.6 127.50 10083.8 
MAR 116.71 ated -2.27 38.03 70.6 126.38 10052.5 
APR 114.37 141.1 -2.01 37.97 68.6 125.75 10038.5 
MAY 112.46 110.4 -1.67 37.89 64.4 125.65 10044.2 
JUN 110.86 108.9 -1,42 37.82 58.8 125.93 10022.5 
JUL 109.56 108.1 -1,.18 37.74 52.9 126.63 9964.8 
AUG 108.78 109.5 -.71 37.68 47.0 127.38 9865.7 
SEP 108.46 109.8 - 29 37.59 42.4 128.20 9756.2 
OCT 108.65 Vite 17 37.54 40.0 129.01 9650.3 
NOV 109.40 113.4 69 37.51 41.2 129.72 9545.5 
SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-444]. pa 7 = as ae 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
FEB 16, 1983 TABLE 12 11:06 AM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
; NER +TRADE- an NEW, ° RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
Goons APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC ~- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1980 APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 20 
JUL BIVIET 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 a2 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.48 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 - 03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.48 1558.2 - 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 -.10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 -.08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 -.06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 - 03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 ait 
AUG 3045.3 105139 504202 haa 1688.4 14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 14 
OCT 2948.1 97345 475145 1.57 1570.8 09 
NOV 2844.6 93553 478311 1.53 1528.0 -.01 
DEC 2756.4 90473 474645 1.49 1502.1 -.15 
1982 JAN 2661.9 87791 460611 1.46 1477.2 Srseks} 
FEB 2593.9 85592 445499 he) 1450.9 -.53 
MAR 2534.9 83754 427359 1.40 1421.1 rane 
APR 2512.1 82547 413374 137 1383.3 -.90 
MAY 2510.8 81595 404176 1.36 1338.0 -.99 
JUN 2529.2 80544 403156 1.35 1281.5 - 98 
JUL 2533.8 79531 391810 1.35 HARRIS. -,92 
= 2544.4 78515 386439 1.36 1217.7 =,79 
= 2531.7 78045 385932 1.36 1222.2 -.62 
2486.9 78478 376592 1.36 1260.2 e439 
NOV 2488.3 80090 372462 1.36 1328.0 -.28 


on eile CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
) 


(1 SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2 TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


X OF MANUFAC- HOUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER RIME 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE SareL . TRADE * 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
a 
1978 5.8 12.5 Pe; 10.6 6.1 6.1 hoeh 9.2 7.9 2378.2 
1979 4.1 13,2 -14.4 10.7 aS) 5.8 i3 12.8 ea 2047.0 
1980 -3.5 6.2 -24.4 6.5 5 (be: 13.4 15.4 6.3 2027.1 
1981 2.9 10.4 -15.3 10.9 ha. 7.6 10.2 18.8 7.0 2747.8 
1982 -8.2 -.9 9.7 6.2 14.7 6.5 3346.3 
1981 | in7 Deh -6.7 6.0 Y 7.4 2.7 18.8 1.1 2655.5 
II 9 4.5 -16.2 -.6 6 7.4 1.8 19.5 thee vy 7 
III Ay) 5 -18.0 2.5 -.3 7.4 3.4 20.2 ay 2532.1 
IV -4.4 -4.2 -10.0 -1.2 -.4 8.3 1.4 16.5 1.4 3531.4 
1982 | -3.3 -2.4 6.4 -.5 -.4 8.8 8 16.3 2.6 2164.7 
II -1.5 8 2.9 2.6 4 9.4 2 16.5 8 2394.9 
III -.9 -.3 17.4 =19 -4 10.0 2.0 14.3 9 4564.9 
IV -2.2 -.5 10.7 6 ven 4.0 4260.7 
1981 DEC -2.0 -.5 2.6 2 -.6 8.6 3 15.8 1.0 1814.0 
1982 JAN -2.0 -2.6 3 -2.4 0 8.6 4 15.8 157 5133.6 
FEB 1.2 127 6.8 2.6 .0 8.8 3 16.5 -.3 386.8 
MAR -.4 -.5 -1.5 -.5 -4 9.0 0 16.5 2 1747.2 
APR -1.1 -1.1 -5.3 hee -1 9.3 x 16.5 9 -456.9 
MAY -.6 2.6 7.4 A 5 9.4 8 16.5 -.2 3290.6 
JUN -.6 -.3 7.0 -3.1 -.3 9.5 Wee 16.5 .0 3437.3 
JUL 7) -.1 17.8 1.1 -.1 9.8 6 16.0 0 2422.3 
AUG -.3 -1.3 -13.4 -.4 a 9.9 a 13.5 9 7080.1 
SEP -.8 0 7.6 6 -1 10.2 vw 13.5 2 4192.4 
OCT “1.1 -3.8 1.0 1.4 -.4 10.5 5 12.0 tay 5326.4 
NOV -.7 0) 2.6 0 10.7 af 11.5 1.4 4080.1 
DEC -.1 0 10.8 -.3 11.5 oy 3365.5 
SOURCE: SURVEY URRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE, 
FEB 16, 1983 TABLE 14 11:06 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE INDEX NDEX NDEX NITIAL rm 
WORKREEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
[TERED NO PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED | NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
1980 APR 132.88 126.2 -1.38 -4.03 40.00 128.9 108.58 92.3 435 34.79 
MAY 130.47 123.0 -1.82 -2.54 39.89 126.3 108.15 84.1 471 S373 
JUN 128.17 123.9 -1.76 iS} 39.73 123.2 108.76 80,1 506 32.64 
JUL 126.81 128.1 -1.06 3.39 39.56 120.3 110.61 80.6 528 31.91 
AUG 126.54 130.7 -.21 2.03 39.45 118.3 113.42 85.0 536 31.54 
SEP 127.44 134.4 aiht 2.83 39.40 117.4 116.83 92.2 534 31.63 
OCT 128.98 135.0 V2 45 39.40 117.2 120.62 98.9 521 32.10 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 at 39.45 Tine 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.41 -.15 39.55 118.0 128.51 107.3 478 33721 
1981 JAN 134.15 135.2 1.06 - 81 39.73 118.3 131.24 108.0 457 33.50 
FEB 135.11 135.1 Al -,07 39.83 118.4 132.46 106.8 438 33.78 
MAR 135.88 136.7 57 1.18 39.90 118.3 133.27 104.5 424 33,97 
APR 136.55 137.5 49 59 39.96 118.2 133,90 102.0 412 34.16 
MAY 136.78 135.3 16 -1.60 40.03 117.8 133.98 99.6 403 34.40 
JUN 136.55 134.1 -.17 - 89 40.08 aan. 133.80 95.5 399 34.62 
JUL 136.19 134.93 -.26 60 40.10 116.2 133.06 90.5 395 34.75 
AUG 135.72 134.2 -.35 - 52 40.09 115.3 132.17 84.9 397 34.61 
SEP 134.78 130.8 -.69 -2.53 39.98 114.3 129.78 79.3 409 34.29 
OCT 133.34 128.2 -1,06 -1,99 39.86 112.8 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 
NOV 131.83 128.3 -1.14 08 39.71 117.28 124,88 68.1 458 32.74 
DEC 130.35 127.5 -1.12 - 62 39.54 109.8 123.47 64.5 487 31.86 
1982 JAN 128.87 125.7 -1,14 -1.41 39.18 121.81 62.5 514 30.93 
FEB 127.50 125.2 -1.06 -.40 39.00 119.86 61.5 529 30.17 
MAR 126.38 125.1 - 88 - 08 38.89 117.50 61.9 544 29.73 
APR 125.75 126.6 -.50 1.20 38.85 115.96 63.3 555 29.39 
MAY 125.65 1277 -.08 .B7 38.85 115.11 65.9 566 29.35 
JUN 125.93 128.2 22 39 38.90 113.89 68.7 570 29.42 
JUL 126.63 129.9 55 1.33 38.97 112.56 72.6 565 29.64 
AUG 127.38 129.2 60 -.54 39.02 111.40 74.7 566 29.77 
SEP 128.20 130.2 64 Ah 39.01 112520 76.9 581 29.83 
38.98 115.42 80.5 602 29.58 
OCT 129.01 130.6 63 acts 
NOV 129.72 130.8 55 15 38.95 120.35 84.7 616 29.24 
DEC 130.55 132.8 64 1.53 38.93 125.80 90.0 613 28.89 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 15 11:06 AM 


FEB 16, 1983 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET Pol CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG CT cH 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (5) (5) 
(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 
PR 14.70 815.2 -12.40 1.97 64 43 144,33 140.5 -.50 -2.09 
i an 14.27 809.3 -11.64 1.55 65 41 143.05 138.0 -.89 -1.78 
JUN 13.98 804.5 -10.95 Tat 65 38 141.45 136.7 -1.12 -.94 
JUL 13.97 802.5 =11.21 81 66 35 139.85 136.5 Eteis -. 15 
AUG 13.97 803.0 4211 ah 67 33 138.48 136.7 -.97 = 45 
SEP 14.03 804.5 ~12.53 83 74 33 137.63 138.1 -.61 1.02 
OCT 14.06 805.9 -11.70 1.08 75 34 137.41 139.7 -.16 1.16 
NOV 14.11 807.0 -9.86 1.40 78 37 137.74 140.8 24 .79 
DEC 14.34 806.7 =7.73 1.69 81 39 138.41 Totes 49 .36 
1981 JAN 14.58 805.4 -6.30 1.91 84 42 139.28 142.0 63 50 
FEB 14.47 803.5 -5.36 2.18 88 44 140.23 142.5 68 35 
MAR 14.36 802.3 -4.31 2.48 91 47 141.07 142.4 60 -.07 
APR 14.41 802.7 -2.97 2.69 92 50 141.72 142.2 46 -.14 
MAY 14.40 803.6 -1.26 2.70 92 51 142. 16 142.2 31 00 
JUN 14.36 804.5 97 2.51 91 52 142.49 142.7 “23 35 
JUL 14.22 804.8 3.83 9723 92 52 142.73 142.8 he 07 
AUG 14.12 805.0 6.49 182 93 51 142,84 142.5 07 -.21 
SEP 14.09 804.3 8.32 1.36 95 49 142.76 141.8 -.05 -.49 
OCT 14.01 803.3 9.22 90 95 47 142.33 139.9 -.30 -1.34 
NOV 13.99 803.1 9.14 47 95 44 141.56 138.5 -.54 -1.00 
DEC 14,06 803.6 7.57 10 94 40 140.43 136.5 - 80 -1.44 
1982 JAN 13.99 805.4 3.84 -.19 92 36 138,92 134.1 -1,08 -1.76 
FEB 13.67 807.7 -1.90 -.44 89 34 137.60 135.7 -.95 1.19 
MAR 13.40 Bind -8.32 -.72 87 33 136.48 135.0 - 82 -.52 
APR 13.30 816.0 - 13.42 -1.01 87 32 135.49 134.0 -.73 -.74 
MAY 12.98 820.5 -16.52 -1.17 88 32 134,83 134.9 - 49 67 
JUN 12.57 823.8 -18.04 -1.08 91 32 134.24 133.3 -.44 -1.19 
JUL 12.09 826.2 -18.20 - 75 94 33 133.66 132.5 - 43 -.60 
AUG 11.67 828.7 -16.95 -.35 97 34 133.00 131.3 -.49 -.91 
SEP 11.51 831.3 -14.61 02 .97 36 132.28 130.5 -.54 -.61 
OCT 11.48 833.8 -12.09 31 95 38 131.35 128.5 -.70 -1.53 
NOV 11.45 836.9 -10.78 53 89 39 130.40 128.3 -.73 -.16 
DEC 11.74 840.3 65 82 40 129.54 128.2 -.66 - 08 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
2) WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 
3) COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
“f a oe COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
NOT LTERED. 


Demand and Output 


16 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 


Annual Rates 29 
af Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
18 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
19 Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
20 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
21 Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures a4 
22-24 Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 


=) Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 33 
26 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
al Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 


28 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 35 


29 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 
30 Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 

Seasonally Adjusted 36 
31 Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 
32 Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 
33 Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 37 


27 
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DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 16 1:41 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST - INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
eee eee 
1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 Sis -3419 161029 23907 208868 
1978 129846 25668 - 2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 178944 25563 230490 
19793 145213 33941 -3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 204219 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 a7 22164 4005 11669 -7096 229536 29012 291869 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 -7002 255107 37627 331338 
1980 IV 172328 36928 S272 23240 4744 12392 -7820 240708 30668 305888 
1981 1 177616 31192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 318704 
I] 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -~8984 253728 36864 328704 
III 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 257336 38904 335324 
IV 194600 27560 -3208 28680 3716 13536 -4492 262368 39440 342620 
1982 1 197780 23280 -3652 29388 4244 13536 -4476 262168 40760 345020 
Lit 198504 20416 -3900 29788 4520 13676 -5016 260188 39976 343432 
IIl 198200 20560 -3236 31624 4120 14000 -3744 263772 41624 349908 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 17 1:41 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 

(eee a i eee eee eee 

1977 10.3 4.7 21.8 17.6 Saray 8.0 WEE 8.4 ides Sie 
1978 Se 22.6 355 Zia ABT 8.1 - 1234 Wit 6.9 10.4 
1979 11.8 32.2 7.8 20.0 8.1 8.4 -2461 14,1 8.8 1335 
1980 12.8 7.4 ed 16.0 20 OZ 18 4 4.3 11.6 
1981 13).:3 1050 20.0 Zilic8 ES YA 13%9 94 zi ee | 297, 1355 
1980 IV 4.0 Zao =10..9 ono 12eh 6.0 -580 4.0 6.3 4.0 
1981 I 3 a 30.7 4.4 522 5c] -280 2.6 15.1 4.2 
II 4.0 eo) -6.0 Bind me 3.0 -884 Patt 4.4 33) 

III 2.6 -13.8 38.5 eaB ah -21.6 adh 2552 1.4 Saad on 

IV 20) SEIRL) -32.0 elec! mil tO 14 1940 2.0 1.4 22 

1982 | 156 = ea 13.8 20 14,2 .0 16 al flor! Bf 
II 4 23 6.8 1.4 6.5 1.0 -540 Sita Sa, =25 

IT] Ske mi! 9) 6.2 EO; 2.4 1272 1.4 4.1 a) 


OURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


TABLE 18 1:41 PM 


pec 7, 1982 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
$s FIXEDCINVESTMENT ——THVENTORY INVESTMENT —<C—~*sé‘“‘—SCSC«CROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 

1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -67970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 3523 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 -93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 313 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1980 IV 177580 61184 14948 23936 25204 -5260 -688 97104 -97092 305888 
1981 1 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 - 101648 318704 
II 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 -460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
IIl 193476 68696 16168 27236 27900 2460 1692 100288 -111312 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 =12 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 1 200460 73092 14380 28444 26880 -5732 508 97296 -99316 345020 
II 204856 75372 12668 26396 25792 - 11308 -236 102240 - 101696 343432 
III 208152 77220 11636 25428 23144 -8320 1008 104864 - 102132 349908 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 19 1:41 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) Cat 22) PRICES 


ES 


1977 10.5 (eh She Tike 6.9 =7590 -436 2 14.6 Sind 
1978 10.3 10.2 5.6 B53 12.4 -294 399 Leh) 18.7 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 Pu 218 13.5 
1980 oie W129 =the! 24.0 Weve - 4883 Soo 17.8 Zien 11.6 
1981 13.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 13/58 
1980 IV a0 Phe 10.1 Dine ae 228 -236 5.4 5.3 4.0 
1981 I 253 250 he) 6.8 6.9 7300 736 cabal aa 4.2 
II Soh 3.6 8.3 3.4 8) -2500 376 5.4 6.8 Sia 
II] ed oro Ah IG) 3.0 eS 2iG 2920 1268 Sift 2.6 2.0 
IV 1.8 PRE: -10.6 6.7 2.8 -5248 -1704 Wey -6.6 202 
1982 I ere 4.0 0k =P5) = Bina -2944 520 -4.0 Sete i 
I] one Seu aise) alee -4.0 ATS -744 aie k 2.4 288 
III Ta8 230 = Opal ety! USE 2988 1244 2.6 4 leg 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
ra GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 20 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


rrr ee —  SSSSSSSSSSSSSSFSFSSSSFs 


1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 S515 172 ah 28046 -32844 121762 
1978 79539 22797 6042 7745 9610 112 104 30958 -34393 126191 
1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 =32 31868 -36857 129850 
1980 81984 22782 5512 $708 11243 -648 ~ 154 32447 -36113 130467 
1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 -37064 134540 
1980 IV 83064 22756 5660 9944 11264 S122 -148 33716 - 36388 132348 
1981 I 83352 22792 6044 10388 11752 1082 88 31672 -36316 133980 
II 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 -38004 136132 
III 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 SEA: 134628 
IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 a2 32980 ~35964 133420 
1982 I 82292 23324 5020 10432 10620 2152 100 31696 -34116 130480 
II 81848 23388 4368 9528 9988 -3380 -164 33728 -34704 127936 
Ill 81040 23376 4016 8984 8840 -3052 192 34100 -33928 126680 


OURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


DEC 7, 1982 TABLE 21 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
1977 2.9 <a? -6:;3 320 -.4 Sot =335 6.3 2m 2a 
1978 eal 1.8 aN Whee: 10 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 250 at) = 2.8 1259 Ties 1629 - 136 208 Yh? 239 
1980 a aha) baad 11.0 4.5 -2389 See 1.8 hh 0) a 
1981 teed a) 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 Ua 2.6 = lat 
1980 IV 3 ak 6.2 2.4 4?) 1256 72 fine 353 atte) 
1981 I a) 3) 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 =Sicl ae sla? 
Il 11 =n 4.9 vil Sih Sit? 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
III iad a -8.7 .0 nz 920 376 =3.0 cal aL 
IV =i) 2 = lhe cle? ae -2080 -508 Eyes Ssh Sok. 
1982 | =1'90 1 = 88 jigs =B5o =15)12 132 =359 Soret = 2 he 
II mao a3 =1320 Bing -6.0 - 1228 -264 6.4 fed =T59 
II] =130 Bail San Ls =H Tho 328 356 124 a2 -1.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


FEB 1, 1983 TABLE 22 1:40 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 

ee. ee a” TE os ees LLL t—~— 

Za9 PMA] 2.6 BS) 1.8 aS Sine Se et 

1978 Sivd Sa one aaa 2.6 3.9 tl S58) 1.4 

1979 358 4.2 6.1 4.3 5.4 3.4 4.5 SnG 4 

1980 8 Hy =) bod ae re 1.8 8 6 9 

1981 200 Zed ie? 3.0 253 Ae 351 2.8 2.4 

1980 IV 1.6 Tay. 2h 2.5 2h ite Very Wes: 9 

1981 I 1.6 hed 8 PA oe! 1.4 WZ Wg eS v2 

II ed TA 3.0 2.2 2.4 8 eS) 1.6 =a 

II] lie =e) sel -2.4 -2.4 Sr = 1120 = "yao “fe 

IV = lie an ae -4.4 =Siad S35 4 =Ai96 Si aa 

1982 I Sie aitiero SY) He Anke BIG = He? = 2a = Oras 6 

I] Sine Se el = Shh Sele SEK) mone =20 AL 

II] =7.'6 Sst Sou Bead lca ao =2a0 = 2a ay: 

1981 NOV ye =f =i hots = tne! beds! ak SoS So si S| 

DEC -.4 care. =. 8 SNe Silat .0 Sct) eld a 

1982 JAN =1.0 =O =a ee as =n See Set 7 

FEB ac) aE: Sails 3.9 =) 4 eae ie =) 

MAR = aif Sr Nol’ =a Ste re — et <1 8 

APR =1p =0 Ut Erin oi 7/ o13 ane at aL 

MAY SES ero 8 =e = bn nu =a 0! 20 

JUN Nea eile afk) =2).0 ie 1 Si Ses =4 ol 

JUL ail fa A?) eat 20) =225 | =O Salle -1.4 a 

AUG 3 120 4.1 2.3 Phos) m2 le Wee? SZ) 

SEP = 1h, alka elt See eat 2671 Sale malic a 

OCT Nie eine <—s0 soa E2e6 -.6 =n3 Salo me 

NOV =) ne x 6 qt) al 4 4 =716 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 1, 1983 TABLE 23 1:40 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING = ake SMANDERCTURING 2.8 == Ses 

AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 

pe ee ee ee ee eee os ee ee eS eS 
1977 3.4 6.0 1250 3.0 2.0 2.5 1.5 -2.0 
1978 -1.4 (9) 10.5 -9.8 5.2 5.0 5.4 -2.4 
1979 -10.1 9 3.3 9.4 5.9 6.5 5a3 2.8 
1980 Vee OD & -8.6 3.4 -3.0 -5.0 -.7 2 
1981 Uh? -3.7 -7.6 -5.4 om DET, 1.5 6.5 
1980 IV -.7 =i 45.6 -1.4 2.8 3.7 1.9 30 
1981 I 14.1 4.2 -8.6 -1.6 1.5 1.6 128 4.7 
II -.1 -8.4 -35.8 -1.8 36 5.6 1.4 2.0 
III -1.1 -14.0 30.5 -3.6 -3.2 -5.0 -1,2 -.7 
IV = 19.8 -15.9 1.4 -5.7 -8.0 -3.3 -3.0 
1982 | 1.4 -15.5 aay -.4 -3.9 -4.1 -3.7 -2.9 
II (0 -14.8 10.2 -9.7 -1.7 -.6 -2.8 -6.4 
Ill -.8 -5.8 14.4 -13.0 -1.8 =3,.1 -.4 -5.0 
1981 NOV 5 11.9 -10.7 1.9 -2.4 -2.8 -2.0 “1.1 
DEC -1.0 -12.9 -3.5 1.8 -1.3 -1.4 -1,2 -1.6 
1982 JAN 6 -6.5 -9.5 =e -1.5 -1.9 -1,2 -.6 
FEB -2.6 5 16.0 -.5 -.5 aS -1.4 -.9 
MAR 6 -13.8 12.9 -3.4 -1.3 -1.9 -.5 -.9 
APR 5 -4.8 2.9 -4.5 -1,.2 9 -3.3 16 
MAY 4 1.8 -9.2 a3 1.6 ae.4 AA -10.0 
JUN -.9 -6.7 BLE -9.7 -1.7 -3.2 0 6 
JUL -.5 3.0 9.2 -8.1 -2.4 -2.9 -1.9 3 
AUG -.4 -10.4 Ging 3 4,2 6.5 Dat -2.9 
SEP 1.4 Jui 4.4 1.5 -4.5 -7.6 -1.3 et 
OCT 1.5 Tne 4.6 lav -4,3 -7.3 -1.5 9 
NOV 1.8 359 -4.7 a6 =2 -1.4 ne 1.5 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FER] PMSSS TABLE 24 1:40 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION. COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNITY. 
OTHER UTILITIES TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
TRANSPOR- INSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 

a 
1977 ane 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 as 6.0 he, ae 
1978 4.8 4.1 6.0 ga5 4.8 Pa, 570 3.8 20 
1979 7.4 ca 49 See 4.8 PAR 3.1 2.6 <0 
1980 2.8 6 Zi 3 1,0 ae 3.4 1.4 Tee 
1981 Shalt ise 5.4 4 =. 6 ent Sigk, 4.1 2.0 
1980 IV 1.6 8 3.6 1.4 ih) Lin’) 1,0 t.2 8 
1981 1 8 1.4 baal ug oh ihe 1.4 17 raed 

II ile ine 2.8 .0 6 -.4 a 1.0 4 

ITI Si bon | oo | Bhai! eg, Paine Ph =) “al 1.4 

IV 1.6 3k 4 -2.4 aie A jas 8 0 8 
1982 | calc! -4,0 pe meh 40) =3.8 ao Saree =/00 eu 

Il e270 250 Shale 204 Heit 0 9 ue a 

nr Ses die alee ~276 =i hi Nic ene: ae i3 
1981 NOV 2 8 Sake! el Sit 1.8 I nl hal. 

DEC 8 6 G4 Shedd SEL! ae 4 ne a 
1982 JAN Abel =5 02 4.5 alia 1.0 Ties) 20 spill mt 

FEB ial oil KE heol ©) 4 Sands od! = 4 =o v2 

MAR Boil iG -2.4 =270 Song Saks Sr .0 Tet 

APR Ranks 25 O 271 het =e Sind Bee 0 .0 

MAY =120 =o Sila) ie? tlt od 0 ant sie 

JUN Soi) =o) =e Sali, SS a) Shee 3 -.4 Snel 

JUL =e} =o Abin) = 260 She S05) yd) vi 4 

AUG ‘ois 7 4.8 P| Sods cn Af a -.4 

SEP sit! a) a) ae iese4 =T3 ao Sih ee 

OCT e2ac -4.8 I) 4 | | rH aid | 

NOV 5 ‘3 hae] oe afi) 273 4 = 3 =n! 
QURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
FEB 1, 1983 TABLE 25 1:40 PM 

REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 


TAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 


1977 64112 31864 32244 64858 32561 32298 85680 75834 9849 
1978 69969 35165 34803 71298 36338 34959 94474 82946 11528 
1979 72788 36504 36284 73612 37410 36204 110427 98403 12022 
1980 70410 34825 35585 70315 34704 35614 114500 103546 10957 
1981 71357 35446 35912 70552 34736 35815 108473 97587 10887 
1980 IV 17964 8963 3000 17926 8872 9054 28155 25366 2790 
1981 1 17792 8830 8962 17650 8707 8942 27710 24882 2827 
I] 18528 9373 9155 18422 $284 9138 27460 24685 2776 
II] 17934 8935 9000 17866 8893 8973 27211 24516 2695 
IV 17103 8308 8795 16614 7852 8762 26092 23504 2589 
1982 | 16628 8137 8491 15998 7558 8440 24227 21716 2511 
II 16375 8040 8335 16204 7874 8330 23423 20989 2434 
III 16361 8017 8345 15811 7480 8331 22213 19840 2373 
1981 NOV 5712 2765 2947 5476 2541 2935 8652 7795 857 
DEC 5588 2715 2873 5490 2610 2880 8553 7690 864 
1982 JAN 5470 2662 2808 5125 2312 2813 8209 7339 870 
FEB 5586 2736 2850 5470 2663 2807 8094 7266 827 
MAR 5572 2739 2833 5403 2583 2819 7924 7111 813 
APR 5395 2668 2728 5346 2611 2735 7874 7054 820 
MAY 5486 2674 2812 5407 2610 2797 7796 6990 806 
JUN 5494 2699 2796 5451 2653 2798 7753 6945 808 
JUL 5357 2594 2763 5232 2483 2749 7627 6834 793 
AUG 5663 2828 2835 5420 2593 2827 7384 6598 786 
SEP 5341 2594 2746 5159 2404 2755 7202 6408 794 
OCT 5060 2328 2732 4985 2253 2732 7128 6333 795 
NOV 5128 2368 2760 5433 2693 2740 7432 6658 774 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982) 


TABLE 26 1:40 PM 


FEB 1, 1983 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS. AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
a ee IND RE NEORDER Se nee 
ETS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE 
7 3.4 2.9 6.0 9.3 3.0 11.4 12.1 6.8 
1878 4 10.4 7.9 9.9 (wee 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1978 4.0 3.8 4.3 3.2 3.0 36 9.5 11.9 -8.1 
1980 a =4.§ 18 -4.5 “7.2 ari. =16 =t.4 344 
1981 1.3 1.8 9 3 1 6 -8.6 -8.4 -10.1 
1980 IV 3.4 5.0 2.0 SA 3.3 2.4 4m 4 6.0 
61 -1.0 =1.5 a =1.8 “1.4 4:4 “155 “4.5 -2.2 
11 4.1 6.1 2.2 4.4 Gag 2.2 1:9 hay oe 
Il nity S =%,? 3 -3.0 -4.2 1.8 “cf 48 -3.0 
1V -4.8 7.0 -2.3 -7.0 <yte -2.4 -5.4 -5..8 22,0 
1982 | -2.8 22.4 3.5 “3.9 34.3 =3.3 =74 -%5 5,9 
11 -1.5 a2 atau 1.3 4.2 =4.3 -2.2 =3.3 =.6 
III ay 29 . -2.4 -5.0 0 ony 07 i, 
1981 NOV os -2.2 a: -3,0 -5.9 =i4 -2.6 2.8 ee 
DEC -2.2 «38 -2.5 3 2.7 ee ee ie 8 
1982 JAN 35.4 -1.9 =n04 26.6 -11.4 -2.3 -4.0 405 : 
FEB 2.1 2.8 1.5 6.7 15.2 = 9 =1,4 =41.6 -4.9 
MAR a. tf =e: ert: =3.0 4 2.1 2.1 Sah 
APR 33.9 -2.6 ae, 1.4 1.1 =3,.0 =.6 -.8 ‘8 
MAY 1.7 2 ch 1.2 0 2.3 <1.6 «9 “13 
JUN 2 =) =.6 ‘8 1.7 0 =.6 a7 3 
JUL -2.5 =a 8 -1.2 -4.0 6.4 =12 -1.6 a: aaa 
AUG 5.7 3.0 2.6 Se 4.4 2.8 =3.2 =3. wo 
SEP “5.7 285% gat -4.8 “703 -2.5 -2.5 -2.9 1.4 
OCT aye -10.3 a8 Be rea - 8 “td -1.2 a 
NOV 1.4 1.7 1.0 3.0 19.5 a 4.3 5.1 -2.6 


a eT STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970... 
SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC. STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


FEB 1, 1983 TABLE 27 1:40 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


- REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1 REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


a _____ 


1977 11594 5978 5615 2.16 2.21 2 ko 
1978 11640 6179 5461 i2o9 2.06 1:91 
1979 12620 6968 5652 2.00 20 1.83 
1980 12390 6813 5577 eae 2.41 19 
1981 12984 7236 5748 fon Vhs) 2.41 Unkle) 
1980 IV 12390 6813 5577 2.08 2.30 1.86 
1981 I 12587 6968 5619 2.11 2.35 1.88 
II 12779 7130 5650 2.06 2.26 1.85 
Dy 12942 7215 5727 2.15 2.41 1.90 
IV 12984 7236 5748 2.28 2.63 1.96 
1982 I 12964 7184 5780 2ne 2.66 2.04 
II 12560 6964 5596 2.33 2.64 2.03 
III 12149 6676 5473 2.26 PAC) 1,98 
1981 NOV 13032 7291 5740 2.28 2.64 1.95 
DEC 12984 7236 5748 PAR 2.67 2.00 
1982 JAN 13035 7255 5780 2.38 2.72 2.06 
FEB 13023 7221 5802 2.33 2.64 2,04 
MAR 12964 7184 5780 2.33 2, 62 2.04 
APR 12864 7159 5705 2.38 2.68 2.09 
MAY 12718 7065 5654 2,32 2.64 2.01 
JUN 12560 6964 5596 2.29 PTAs) 2.00 
JUL 12479 6926 5552 2733 2 67. 2.01 
AUG 12275 6776 5499 Poe MY 2.40 1.94 
SEP 12149 6676 5473 Pee Hl B57 1.89 
OCT 12047 6592 5455 2.38 2.83 2.00 
NOV 11844 6413 5431 2.31 Qt | 1.97 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS C 
, = ; ANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 


INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING 
Piketat cecesne nase nntinens PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 


TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE ONDURABL 

I 
1977 4253 2144 2109 2547 1672 875 4793 2163 2631 
1978 4405 2306 2099 2667 1779 888 4568 2093 2475 
1979 4776 2552 2224 2962 2088 874 4882 2329 2554 
1980 4701 2483 2218 2946 2082 864 4744 2248 2496 
1981 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5027 2363 2664 
1980 IV 4701 2483 2218 2946 2082 864 4744 2248 2496 
1981 I 4827 2635 2192 2962 2094 868 4798 2239 2559 
II 4868 2669 2199 3071 2189 882 4841 2272 2569 
II] 4941 2741 2200 3060 2169 892 4941 2305 2636 
IV 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5027 2363 2664 
1982 I 4925 2703 2216 3000 2117 883 5039 2358 2681 
Il 4691 2588 2102 2922 2062 860 4948 2314 2634 
Ill 4449 2390 2059 2874 2027 847 4825 2259 2566 
1981 NOV 4982 2793 2188 3027 2143 884 5023 2355 2668 
DEC 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5027 2363 2664 
1982 JAN 4943 2740 2204 3033 2145 888 5059 2370 2689 
FEB 4965 2737 2228 3026 2120 907 5031 2363 2668 
MAR 4925 2709 2216 3000 O17 883 5039 2358 2681 
APR 4837 2681 2157 2985 2117 867 5042 2361 2680 
MAY 4733 2602 2131 2982 2118 864 5003 2345 2658 
JUN 4691 2588 2102 2922 2062 860 4948 2314 2634 
JUL 4605 2521 2084 2957 2099 858 4917 2307 2611 
AUG 4500 2436 2065 2902 2045 857 4873 2296 2577 
SEP 4449 2390 2059 2874 2027 847 4825 2259 2566 
ocT 4411 2354 2057 2851 2011 840 4785 2226 2559 
NOV 4369 2302 2067 2787 1960 826 4688 2151 2538 


OURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TKO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


BEB 61, 1983 TABLE 29 1:40 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL URABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 cor 1 -58 123 110 13 NA NA NA 
1978 152 162 -10 120 107 12 ae2y -69 - 156 
1979 371 245 125 295 309 =13 314 235 79 
1980 Sil) -68 ay, =15 -6 -10 - 138 -81 ~58 
1981 288 293 =§ 22 15 7 284 115 168 
1980 IV -20 -48 28 26 an 5 =165 -132 soo 
1981 I 126 152 -26 16 12 4 54 =9 63 
II 4) 34 7 109 95 14 42 33 10 
III 73 72 1 -10 -20 10 101 33 67 
IV 48 35 13 =o? -72 -20 86 58 28 
1982 I -63 -67 3 32 20 12 11 =o 17 
II -234 = 121 = ike} eae =55 =23 =o -44 -47 
III -242 - 198 -43 -48 =35 =13 mae =k -67 
1981 NOV 13 26 = -34 =27 yf 29 -4 32 
DEC 7 a7 24 ack) -46 =13 5 8 -4 
1982 JAN ~45 -36 -8 65 49 16 32 7 25 
FEB 22 =2 24 = -26 19 ~28 =1) = 74 | 
MAR -40 =268 = 12 -26 =3 -23 8 -6 13 
APR ~88 =29 Se) -16 0 -16 3 4 0 
MAY - 104 =79 -25 =a 0 =3 sek) Sly aoe 
JUN -42 -14 =29 ~60 -56 -4 =55 =31 =25 
JUL -86 ~68 = 19 35 37 -2 =31 -8 -23 
AUG -104 -85 =19 =55 -54 =a -44 =419 233 
SEP =5, ~46 =o -28 -18 = -48 a7, 1 
OCT -38 =39 Se) aaa -16 yi! -40 -33 = 
NOV -42 ana 10 -64 -50 -14 =a, -76 =21 


CE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BA ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 30 4:16 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


eee ne ee 


MANUFACTURING . . 
= PER AND RANSPOR AND 

bi pases eat TALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
: 84.4 78.6 Sle Hai 78.6 17353 30.1 74.0 Tie 
1378 te 86.8 80.0 89.1 het 80.7 83.6 88.6 74.0 74.4 
1979 86.1 89.5 82.7 90.2 ith ce. 83.4 Saul 88.1 81.1 77.2 
1980 81.0 86.7 heen 89.6 77.6 79.68 95.4 66.0 79.1 72.8 
1981 URE 7: 84.8 ome 84.9 Tay, Heh) 95.3 61.9 S202 TA 
LZ 80.5 86.0 Tate 86.9 80.0 T16: Sew 65.6 78.2 idee 
1981 80.8 86.5 imo 87.4 78.4 iMhS, 958 63.5 80.7 74.0 
Il 82.6 86.8 78.6 88.1 82.5 80.7 98.0 67.8 85.4 72.4 
II] 7933 84.8 74.0 81.4 77.6 7S hee! Sal 62.8 83.4 IZ2e 
IV 74.1 81.3 Gitar 82.7 64.3 (Pa! Sie 53.6 79.4 67.4 
1982 I 70.6 77.6 63.7 77.6 65.4 70.5 82.8 B2ag 72:6 64.0 
Il 68.6 74.8 62.4 HSE 60.9 64.5 Uixe 58.6 70.4 60.7 
II] 56.9 74,0 5959 U2eel Biel 60.2 68.1 58.9 68.8 59.5 


SOURCE. CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 31 4:16 PM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 

TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


eee 


1977 ihe ies a0 —Oi0 14.1 1.4 Zed 
1978 Date 15.8 4.1 28.5 toot =e 5.4 
1979 7165 7/ 14.5 24.9 18.07 See, 26 S35 
1980 Sez Zoe 45.3 15.9 31.3 SSink) 10.8 
1981 2 Wee abewh vlad 2ile0 Wiss) Sita) 39.7 
1980 IV 22.6 20ne DiSia 18.5 We 16.4 Tas 
1981 I 4 -14.0 -34.1 Sal 6 15.4 is? 
Il 5.3 8.6 SO 1S -2.4 Zon 19.5 
190! =i) 9 ets ths Yi 27.6 SAT ost =Bi 
IV hed 14.3 Ai hake 21.8 20.6 Sere 36.2 
1982 1 Sie Su ge: 303 Sand) = 20a PEI -36.5 
II -28.8 Se Pint! leh tl si) 0 =6.9 23a Sle} ot) 
Ill 52 bil! zie Scho i 20.6 11.0 Zao 
1981 NOV 32.2 40.0 11.8 3108 86.8 23.1 5909 
DEC 10.9 Soom -4.2 aa Seong Wha! haa 
1982 JAN —26 a6 -16.5 Sick Sei) Bios =34.09 -54.8 
FEB =1055 ao 28.9 14.5 -47.3 Spi 2073 
MAR 9.8 tao PaaS | 36 89.2 -3.4 10.8 
APR =2198 eran -44.8 -34.8 Wee StS: =1300 
MAY = |b =nheyee] .0 Pie) i) =928 =16)9 -25.3 
JUN = olf 4 S210 ie -1.6 meee 17.6 
JUL pa WK} 32.1 56.8 Son Nisiace Zea 37.9 
AUG = Vein -34.1 aonO Sola 2.6 Shit =5075 
SEP 1Sie2 Wek) Soles 14.2 28.7 14.5 24.7 
ocT 3.9 -4.8 4.2 acklol) 23.0 12.4 eS 
NOV 5.0 is al Svea) 3.8 setila?s 23.8 =O 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 32 4:16 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS {2} NER 
HOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES | MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


1978 183.6 -7.5 “1.1 elles -8.2 -3.8 5636 2313 3324 2.6 
1979 151.4 17.5 -1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 4346 363 3983 ace? 
1980 125.6 17.1 -15.8 =18.2 -24.6 -19.8 3287 114 3173 8.0 
1981 144.2 14.8 ANG 22.0 -2.9 -3.4 2818 155 2663 12.0 
1982 109.7 -23.9 -39.5 -10.9 -3.3 -18.3 -.2 
1981 1 143.3 7.0 20.0 -8.0 -4.8 8.3 740 7 733 4.0 
I] 176.3 23.0 0 57.6 els eT 1068 20 1048 4 
Il 145.0 -17.8 -31.0 -5.2 4.0 0 607 46 561 8 
IV 112.0 -22.8 -47,8 -5.4 -5.9 -6.4 403 B2 321 -.3 
1982 | 148.0 52% 9.7 40.7 7 -10.4 436 4 432 aT 
11 100.0 -32.4 0 -42.1 -2.8 -5.9 4.4 
II] 78.3 -21.7 -9.8 -27.8 -42.0 10.5 -1.8 
1V 112.3 43.4 95.7 9.8 -4.9 -19.5 -1.2 
1981 DEC 156.0 59.2 10.7 78.6 2.6 Go 171 34 137 4 
1982 JAN 133.0 -14.7 9.7 -20.8 5.0 -23.4 144 0 144 6 
FEB 170.0 27.8 2.9 36.4 3.0 14,3 161 1 160 =A 
MAR 141.0 -17.1 “5.7 -20.0 -.9 8.3 131 3 128 -1 
APR 116.0 -17.7 6.1 -25.0 53 -25.4 140 7 133 242 
MAY 87.0 -25.0 -8.6 -32.1 =3.3 DoT 115 9 106 -.9 
JUN 97.0 11.5 9.4 127 -4,2 -.8 -.4 
JUL 95.0 a4 -14.3 4.8 -3.9 10.2 -.7 
AUG 71.0 -25.3 0 -36.9 “4.1 -16.9 -.5 
SEP 69.0 -2.8 Ay, -9.8 -6.3 21.3 -.8 
OCT 90.0 30.4 43.8 18.9 5 -36.6 -.3 
NOV 115.0 27.8 15.2 40.9 -.2 26.5 4 
DEC 132.0 14.8 52.8 “17.7 ) 3.8 “4 


OURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


Fee 7, 1983 TABLE 33 4:16 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1) 1971 DOLLARS 
NER DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NER DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABL 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE Goods TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 


1977 8.7 11.8 Ba7 teoif 32) 19 4.8 3.4 a. 8 
1978 1a 9.5 10.6 10.6 eS Za 5 4.2 6.3 216 
1979 Ub eee 14.9 12.4 10.9 11.6 ee! 2.4 Pes) =o me 
1980 9.6 Zao 4.1 Zins 15.0 Sa -7.4 = Bi] Sol, 4.2 
1981 ey 9.6 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 Unt pine are =Si2 
1980 IV SAA 1.4 4.0 3.4 Sk Y/ dd Sk 2.8 ok) ky 
1981 | 4.6 6.3 7.6 clots 2.0 as 2ar Bae hd Garo 
I] 2a ie 19 1.4 24k) moe P35 Uf Se ano ae 
II] 6 -4,3 -3.4 8 3.4 seh! -6.0 -5.4 Se, i 
IV 8 eee: Uae) 5 20 Snes -.4 arts! =a 6 
1982 | = =20.2 -4.8 5 lok SHEA S20 =G,0 = = tf 
II 300 PsA 2th 6 3.6 a 12.0 ee, zo al 
II] 4 =5'/0 aed ah 1.6 =O sBy') -1.4 =1.9 .0 
1981 NOV Bue 45.4 ies .0 as. ane 40.2 feo sh = 10 
DEC = -24.0 =65.1 oe ae = 216 -23.6 =85) a 1.6 
1982 JAN =54 -18.8 “37.8 Sit) .0 SaaS be = Sino Sher at 
FEB ek 10.2 Zot thee) Re’ 8 9.0 15 a) .0 
MAR =H ach soft Silas} sul Pet -4.1 -1.4 c2al a 
APR 2.0 8.1 1.4 dno 25 1.0 8.8 20 1.3 i9 
MAY 1.8 23 2.0 ink! 1.8 4 1S oo ae ne 
JUN ie, 4.5 sik! wine) are 28) 5.8 =A SAL ref 
JUL = 8 Ve SHAS, =f het] Slane =22,.0 -4.6 a 8 1.8 
AUG a8 20.1 6.0 Ta. aut! ih 19/52 5.0 1.6 =2,0 
SEP .0 7.9 6 mies 5e = 7.4 ne -2.4 S23 
OCT =1,0 =2047 SS 36 ait Sak -24,9 “253 : ras 
NOV 1.8 28.5 5.8 .0 2 3 27.0 We i ey! ae 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEN MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 

63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY,TO END POINT (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1982. 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 
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FEB 4, 1983 TABLE 34 9:14 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID T 


FORCE OTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- 
(7 (1 (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 De 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 7.2 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.5 4.1 755 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 208 Hee 6.6 pte 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 007 2.6 2.0 6.5 e297 7.6 13.3 5.6 ae 64.7 
1982 4 -3.3 -4.2 aes -3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 1 1.3 11 1.0 2.6 1.3 7.4 13,2 5.3 ted 64.7 
I] 4 6 5 1.3 5 72 2.7 5.2 2. 64.7 
III 2 0 1 a3 =A 7.4 12.8 5.5 3.1 64.6 
IV “2 -.8 -1.2 1.0 -.9 8.4 14.6 6.2 13.0 64.6 
1982 I -.6 1.1 -1.3 “ “1,1 8.9 15.7 6.6 5.9 63.9 
Il ¥8 -1.2 “1.5 We “1.4 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
Il 4 -1.2 -2.1 5.8 “1.5 12.1 20.8 9.3 1on2 64.2 
IV -.2 -.8 -.7 -3.0 any 12.7 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 
1982 JAN -.6 -.3 -.4 5 -.3 8.5 15.3 ea -2.9 63.9 
FEB 0 -.4 -.4 -.8 aad 8.9 15.5 6.6 4.8 63.8 
MAR 4 -.2 0 -.1 -.3 9.4 16.4 7.0 6.2 64.0 
APR .0 -.6 -.8 3 -.6 9.9 17.1 15 5.8 64.0 
MAY fe Lae -.2 “1.3 =.3 10.4 17.9 7.9 5.2 64.1 
JUN ‘3 -.5 -1.0 a5 -.9 11.1 18.9 8.5 an 64.1 
JUL i) pel -.8 4.3 -.3 11.9 20.9 8.9 8.0 64.5 
AUG -.4 mh -1.2 2 -.8 1242 20.8 9.4 1.9 64.2 
SEP -1 -.2 8 -7.4 7 12.3 20.6 9.6 1.0 64.0 
OCT #) 9 -.5 9 249 1207 20.9 9.9 2.9 64.1 
NOV -.3 -.4 -.4 223 -.3 12.7 20.5 10.2 7 63.8 
DEC 3 ro -4 9 0 12.8 20.9 10.2 1.2 63.9 
1983 JAN -.4 0 -.1 1.2 +1 12.4 20.5 9.9 -3.4 63.6 

CE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 

(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

FEB 4, 1983 TABLE 35 9:14 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
: T T 


LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 

TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS -13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS URE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT ; 
(1) (WEEKS 


1978 911 23.8 27.1 Some z} i) 1,3 ore 3.4 1575 
1979 838 25119 27.0 32.6 4.3 Mises ae Jat 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 Seu <p) Yin) Baz 3.2 14.7 
1981 8398 2550 26.1 s258 4.2 1.8 6.2 Shak Ec? 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 cal Zhaif Ph} 6.6 Bie W52 
1981 I 952 2305 28.0 33°59 Shelf 2af3 6.4 Zoe 15a 
I] 865 24,3 22.0 36.1 Lod 13 4.7 5.8 16.4 
Ill 839 28.3 24.9 29560 4.6 lek 6.9 4.0 1520 
IV 335 PH ts) 29/00 29.2 7a) ee 6.9 eit! 14.2 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2n9 Zac) 8.3 Poe! 15.1 
II 1259 gill 23.4 40.7 3.4 PEAS 5.9 EY: W742 
Il] 1372 22.1 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.8 17.8 
IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 aise? 25.9 6.1 1.0 18.9 
1982 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 30.5 2.6 3.0 10.8 eo 13.8 
FEB 1116 ifn. 30.4 Soe An's) ane Het 1.8 15i2 
MAR 1228 19.6 ed) 38.0 S33 Phi 6.3 oe 16.3 
APR 1233 18.2 228 43.1 See 2.6 7.4 aon W52 
MAY 1241 22.2 22.4 40.3 nh) 2.3 5.6 3.8 175. 
JUN 1303 23.1 as 38.6 Shak; 1.8 4.7 2.8 Vig 
JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 Siew 2.8 HAY Sid 2.0 16.8 
AUG 1388 ae 28.4 WEA, 2a ene Baz =IAR) 18.0 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 Ais aah 6.0 ae 18.5 
OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 1.9 Phe: Set So 18.6 
NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 sews 1.9 6.4 1.2 18.4 
DEC 1494 17,4 26.4 45.0 ea Fiat 6.4 ati 19.6 
1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44.7 1.8 2.6 Boa ae 19.2 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 36 9:14 AM 


FEB 4, 1983 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
rn ee OREM —PaRTTCT— 
[ABOUR EMPLOY> UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- _ PARTICT- TABOUR EMPLOY. UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
1978 3.3 3.1 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 3.7 5.6 “7.1 13.0 66.2 2.7 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 13.2 67.3 3.1 3.2 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 3 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 -4.2 ~10.2 35.2 18.8 65.9 2.0 -1.0 53.9 8.4 Baas 
1981 1 1.2 6 5.3 13.2 68.3 1.4 1.3 2.2 5.3 63.5 
11 4 5 -3.8 7 68.3 6 6 -.8 5.2 63.6 
II -1.0 -1.0 -.8 12.8 67.8 a a 6.5 5.5 63.6 
1V -.9 -3.0 12.8 14.6 67.4 6 oe 13.2 6.2 63.6 
1982 1 -1.8 -3.2 6.1 15.7 66.3 ma -.5 5.7 5.6 63.2 
11 -.9 -3.5 13.3 18.0 65.9 1.0 -.5 22.6 8.0 63.5 
111 4 -3.5 15.4 20.8 66.1 9 =.5 aks 9.3 63.6 
1V -.9 -.9 -.9 20.8 65.9 7 -.8 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1982 JAN “1.1 “1.5 1.5 15.3 66.5 -4 0 -6.4 ao 63.1 
FEB -.6 -.8 9 15.5 66.2 2 -.3 8.2 6.6 63.1 
MAR 0 “1.1 6.0 16.4 66.3 5 M 6.4 7.0 63.3 
APR -.3 “1.2 4.1 17.1 66.1 i -.4 ra 7.5 63.3 
MAY 7 “1.6 3.5 17.8 65.7 6 2 6.5 7.9 63.5 
JUN a “1.4 6.0 18.9 65.9 < -.4 7.9 B.5 63.6 
JUL 1.5 -1.0 12.3 20.9 67.0 5 4.9 8.9 63.7 
AUG -2.2 -2.0 -2.9 20.8 65.6 2 -.4 5.6 9.4 63.7 
SEP 2 6 -1.0 20.6 65.8 -.2 -.4 2.4 9.6 63.5 
OCT a -.4 138 20.9 66.0 2 -.2 3.7 9.9 63.5 
NOV -.6 4 -2.6 20.5 65.7 -.2 -.5 2.0 10.2 63.2 
DEC 2 -.3 2.0 20.9 65.9 3 ee a 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN “1.2 -.7 -3.1 20.5 65.2 -.2 2 -3.6 9.9 63.1 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


FEB 4, 1983 TABLE 37 9:14 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 

LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 

FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
EE 
1978 207 Sy) 4.5 13.9 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 We 44.0 
1979 4.2 5.5 -4.9 1257 61.0 4.2 5.0 -6.2 7.0 44.9 
1980 27 oe One 27 62.6 5.5 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 -2.8 ees 63.2 Fis 5.9 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 -2.9 | 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 10 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 1 5 =A 2.9 12.5 63.2 2.0 1.9 4.3 6.3 47.3 
Il 6 i -3.4 12.0 63.7 1.4 1.6 -1.0 6.2 47.8 

III -1.2 -.9 -3.3 show! 63.2 ino af 10.6 6.7 48.1 

IV -.6 -1.9 9.4 12.9 63.0 9 nl 1220 7.5 48.2 
1982 | = lie -2.1 5.1 eli! 62.5 -.1 4 -2.1 7.3 47.9 
I] -.8 -2.7 10.8 15.3 62.1 6 ca 20.0 8.6 48.3 

Ill = 89 -3.1 15.6 17.8 62.3 1.0 73 7.9 9.2 48.5 

IV - 3 0 -1.8 17.5 62.3 5 -.2 7.0 9.8 48.5 
1982 JAN -.4 -.7 1.6 13.4 62.7 = 5 -8.7 6.7 47.8 
FEB = =r -.5 13.5 62.3 52 -.5 10.0 Thee 47.8 

MAR it -.9 6.4 1463 62.4 6 ad 7.9 7.9 48.0 

APR at -.3 3.0 14.7 62.6 4 =| 5.9 8.3 48.1 

MAY -1.3 -1.8 ies TS 61.8 0 6 5.9 8.7 48.5 

JUN Y: -1.0 Tee: 16.2 62.0 -.1 = 2 2.0 8.9 48.4 

JUL 1.4 -1.0 13.5 18.1 63.0 ae aos 1.9 9.0 48.5 

AUG -1.9 AY -4.7 177.8 61,9 aT .E: 4.1 9.3 48.7 

SEP | =o 0 17.6 61.9 -.4 -.4 -.3 9.4 48.4 

OCT a | We dae! 62.1 a2 .0 oat 9.5 48.4 

co -.1 4 -2.0 17.5 621 mal ae: 3.9 9.9 48.4 
Seder 9 eet 0 17.3 62.8 Si 4 ihe, 10.1 48.6 
=.7 - 9 4 17.5 62.5 4 5 0 10.1 48.7 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


FEB 4, 1983 TABLE 38 9:14 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 


[LABOUR MPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- [ABOU MPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- = 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT 7 MENT RATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

SS LS a a aaa a a ee oe 
1978 2.8 Dad 3.9 15.1 69.7 Sal rd 8.2 5.2 81.0 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 -11.0 4.5 80.9 
1980 1.3 i 5.0 13.8 72.0 a 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 -4 3.9 14.2 72.5 4,0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1982 -5.2 -12.8 40.3 4 69.5 1,2 -2.3 69.2 8.1 79.3 
1981 1 1.7 9 7.4 13,9 73.2 1.0 1.0 5 4.6 80.8 
I -.7 -1 -4.1 13.4 72.8 .0 .0 -.7 4.6 80.4 
II! -.9 -1.2 12 13.7 72.3 | . 3.1 4.8 80.1 
1V -1,2 -3.9 15.4 16.0 71.6 5 -.2 14.2 5.4 80.0 
1982 | -2.4 -4.2 6.7 17.5 70.1 -4 -.8 12.6 6.1 79.4 
II -1.0 -4.3 15.0 20.3 69.6 | -.8 24.6 7.5 79.5 
II .0 -3.8 15.3 23.4 70.0 9 -1.0 24,9 9.3 79.7 
IV -1.4 “1,7 -.4 23.6 69.3 =. -1.2 10.1 10.3 79.2 
1982 JAN -1.6 -2.3 1.5 16.9 70.2 -.6 -.3 4.7 5.7 79.4 
FEB -.4 -.9 1.8 1733 70.0 2 -.2 6.8 6.1 79.4 
MAR 0 -1.2 5.8 18.3 70.1 4 ] 5.2 6.4 79.5 
APR any -1,9 4.8 19.3 69.6 .0 -.6 8.4 6.9 79.3 
MAY -.3 -1,5 4.9 20.3 69.5 4 = 7.0 7.4 79.5 
JUN 4d -1,2 5.3 21,3 69.7 5 -.4 12.5 8.3 79.7 
JUL 1.6 “1.1 11.5 23.4 70.9 .6 .0 6.9 8.8 80.0 
AUG -2.5 -2.7 -1.6 39°65 69.3 2 -.8 6.7 9.4 79.7 
SEP 4 is4 -1.6 3" 69.7 .0 -.4 4.1 9.8 79.5 
OCT .0 -.7 2.2 23.6 69.8 2 -.3 4.7 10.2 79.5 
NOV “144 -.6 -2.9 ga03 69.1 -.4 -.6 9 10.4 79.0 
DEC -.4 “1.5 3.3 24.0 68.9 et a -.9 10.2 79.0 
1983 JAN 1.7 -.5 -5.3 23.1 67.9 -.6 .0 -5.9 9.7 78.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


FEB 4, 1983 TABLE 39 9:14 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
RIMARY RANSPOR- NANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


1978 ay 3.0 BA) 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 1.3 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 tay -3.3 ey a3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 on7 1.9 6.1 a7 4.2 3.0 3 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1982 -3.2 -9.6 -16.9 -9.2 -8.5 -.5 -3.2 -1.8 1.5 4 
1981 | gy) 1.8 3m 8 4.6 8 -.3 4 -4.5 bid 
II 6 a 2.6 a3 1.3 6 2.4 -.1 -.1 6 
III =i 4 ape 5 -.3 Ae? -.2 -1.1 nes 1.8 “1.1 
IV 9) -2.4 -6.1 -2.3 -.8 ae 4 0 ey -.2 
1982 | -1.0 -3.3 -5.1 -3.1 -3.2 0 -.9 -.9 2.3 G 
II -1.4 -3.8 -9.8 -2.8 -4.1 -.3 -3.2 -.3 72 43 
III -1.5 -3.1 -1.9 -3.1 -3.9 -.8 -1.7 -1.9 -4.9 iG 
IV -.6 -3.0 -1.4 -3.3 -2.8 Me 2.9 -1.7 -2.1 9 
1982 JAN -.3 -.8 -1.0 -.7 “1.1 -.1 a By, 123 -.4 
FEB -.3 -1.3 -.3 -.6 E37 0 -.2 -.1 {1 -.1 
MAR -.2 -.8 -6.8 -.4 8 al -.8 at 2 3 
APR -.5 -1.8 -5.9 -1.1 -1.9 -.4 -1.8 -.3 1.6 2 
MAY -.5 -1.1 io “1.41 -1.8 -.3 -.8 ol -2.4 .0 
JUN Soi] =e) -.4 -1.4 -.8 -.3 -.9 -.3 -1.0 -.1 
JUL -.4 -.8 -.4 -.5 -1.7 -.3 =i, 2 -.1 -2.5 s2 
AUG -.8 -1.4 -1.6 -1.4 -1.4 -.6 -.2 -2.2 -1.7 ‘2 
SEP si -1.0 -2.0 -.9 -.5 4 1.5 -1.0 0 9 
OCT -.3 -1.4 102 -1.2 -3.0 Wi 1.0 -.5 -.5 4 
NOV mee -.8 =1'2 -1.6 1.8 -.1 1.4 -.3 -1.4 -.1 
DEC 32 | 0 mt -.7 2 0 fa -.3 ae | 
1983 JAN 0 w: 2.0 9 -2.8 -.1 -1.6 -.4 328 0 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


FEB 8, 1983 TABLE 40 4:12 PM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE INDUS S 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SANSPORT- a 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING  FACTURING TION vais coe tte (a 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE Tr iares mie 
TRATION 


77 Be Lc tho a 2.4 3.4 yaa) a8, 8.5 ye 
1878 2.0 Baal 3 1.6 =e 29 1.0 3.8 4.1 20 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 Rho 6.8 Sau 201 3e3 5.8 Tet 
1980 2.1 a6 8.0 Sh ane Sine 2.8 2.6 bik 2.0 
1981 3.0 nd 1.8 bead! 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 239 
1980 IV Tas 1.4 Vat 110 Sha! 3 ae) suf ce! Vik] 8 
1981 ee) Tied ae) eo eal 1,3 <8) ok) 2.8 6 

I] 120 oid ck) 155 2.3 8 S47 Wk) 4 6 
III .0 1 =ehc) -1.4 = cts oa = Shee) a0 Woe ti 
IV =f! =1.8 lies Sahctel = Sun) me 3 atl “x 4 
1982 I =inhyhe) -3.0 2a al riderh ae ett are 4 .0 
I] Sailing 4°59 -8.3 =H Ae) -8.3 .0 =a if} = 6 Tat 
III = [es =O bak) SPla Tf -4.3 Sila SiH 7) =k S) 
1981 OCT ens! =i 0 ie) oale6 hee 2 =A) =.9 .4 
NOV =P =a Sher al 4 mie ene -.4 =e oy 
DEC rt Se! sila ats Al ne 3 wal ma bel 
1982 JAN Eh! =A SP ea ah) -4.3 set Sal Hho) = SiS 
FEB 4 ea} 1.8 =o Piva oe) =o 4 le? ne 
MAR .0 ae sal etl el a! eo St} 6 ie 
APR FG eae) -6.4 Sle Sams 5 Sl aa nt no 
MAY eal seat! a0 =e) ~ Tho -.4 Salo) no So) Su 
JUN =e SE hv Sires 2 5k} S38) =A iulf Bo) 2 
JUL 8 = Sane Sale a0 22 i) .0 =) AS 
AUG =o Sout Sins Sat) -4.8 6 a0 Sie Soll wil 
SEP Bae, oxyst Ven Shia if eae -.4 Sok) -.6 ae = 
OCT Ac) sts) a3 = Wars se 1?) SU aa 40 4 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


FEB 8, 1983 TABLE 41 4:12 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


———— EE un MAINTE GT Li GOsTN Cx nnn 
INDUSTRIAL = MANU ACTOR ING ee 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
SSS Ee eee 
1977 at 3.2 son a1 a -1.0 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 1a he? 5 
1979 2.9 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 2.1 
1980 11 -4.0 11.5 =1,8 -3.0 -.7 
1981 eA -8,1 3.5 6 -.3 1.5 
1980 IV eS 3 1.8 ) 1.0 ee: 
1981 | 1.4 -.3 1.4 1.3 1.0 1.4 
11 ) -2.0 4 1.1 107 4 
III =.5 -6.1 2109 =1.7 =3.0 -.5 
IV =a 9 2 -2.3 -2.5 “1.5 
1982 | 29.0 =3kt aig 5.7 =2,8 -2.6 
I 3.7 -8.8 =5 7 23.3 -4.6 =24 
III 2.4 1.3 -11.4 -2.5 =3.6 -1.8 
1981 OCT ~.2 “7 3 -1.2 -1.8 -.6 
NOV -.3 -5.4 a | -.9 179 -.5 
DEC -.3 =Bi7 mA Eee =1.0 -.7 
1982 JAN =1.2 1,2 =148 -.6 -.2 -1.3 
FEB -.3 2.1 939 ~1.2 -2.0 -.6 
MAR =9 ug -.9 -.6 -.8 -.8 
APR <1,0 -6.0 -3.0 -1.6 -2.0 “1.1 
MAY 102 -1.5 eas 7 -1.5 a 
JUN -,9 a -7.4 21,3 1.7 ates 
JUL = 55 4.8 -4.4 -.2 ht 2 
AUG -.8 2.8 “4.2 “1,1 Bui? ay 
SEP =.9 2.2 123 =1.5 2.1 -.5 
OCT -.9 =74 2.0 “1.1 -1.9 -.5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 

) SEE GLOSSARY 

) 


EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEAL 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. SO eae 


FEB 8. 1983 TABLE 42 4:12 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPOR- TRADE COMMUNITY, 
TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE & 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


aa EE ee eee a aes 


1977 =i 4nl 8) 1.0 es) de? =a ht! 3.0 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 > aad Did 4.3 
1979 ie Ae Sui 320 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 Said 353 aks! Lies Asay 1.4 4.6 
1981 Sis o eo a 255 <lay/ 6.4 
1980 IV Tesi 4 as 4 ay! 4 150 
1981 1 3.2 2 ee | ne 165 8 35.4 
II at ee ate 43) 6 a: 1.4 
III 2 =n10 sil =a) pal 1.6 tal 
IV .0 1.6 cheat 5 1 Ay 1.6 
1982 I S20 =e OPTS -4,4 =2n0 6 a Sy? 
Il -10.4 = alee) hea Sin | =o Sail, 
Ill Spa =e Pape —oi8 = at) -1.4 Sree 
1981 OCT are) 4 0 “it =a 2 Ae 
NOV Oe af =i = t! =) 2 a 
DEC leaf ol oil Sad: 3 2 4 
1982 JAN bal -.4 -2.4 cies E200 3 =20) 
FEB as} ies) See Soe) =D its) 3 we 
MAR mane Ss Sal. SAE Sal -.4 Sole 
APR wa16 al Vad =F liO =k) 0 =o 
MAY SG) =1.0 = te = 4 ae) 3168 = 10 
JUN 1.4 eal mak oll aS a ae 
JUL a Nee = m9 SH Nt 2.8 Sine =H 
AUG -4.1 aie Sal =25 Eh 47 = 572 =e 
SEP 253 ae = 1/0 Ai linc Sano Sent = 
OCT “vil =7.9 Sales 0 =e) 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
#1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


FEB 8, 1983 TABLE 43 4:12 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


1977 9.1 Wg 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.6 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 Bed 9.9 -3.3 
1979 12.6 1257 13.2 20.5 13.5 ae. 
1980 10.6 7.5 9.2 25.8 9.9 7.6 
1981 eh 7.9 2.4 17.6 fi 17.2 
1980 IV 4.9 ifs! 5.1 5.2 4.3 6.6 
1981 |] 3.5 -3.4 3.9 4.2 3.5 4.2 
Il 4.5 2.8 1.5 4.3 5.0 3.5 
III 4 34 -12.9 1.8 -.4 4.1 
IV Peg | 13.9 3.4 1.3 2.6 
1982 | -.4 -5.7 -7.6 4.9 -.4 -.9 
I] -2.7 Yi =O -3.6 -.1 -12.0 
III -2.9 2e3 -2.8 -7.3 -1.3 -7.0 
1981 OCT 7 -1.0 129 172 5 -.3 
NOV 9 2.8 -6.1 et 50 3.9 
DEC ¥ 1.6 -8.1 1.9 8 -1,5 
1982 JAN =e -10.4 -3.8 1.6 -1.3 = 2 
FEB oD 4.2 4.2 fale 9 “1.1 
MAR -.3 123 B38 163 -.6 -.8 
APR -.6 4.6 -2.1 -3.3 =H -1.6 
MAY -3.6 -.9 0 -.5 -.5 -15.7 
JUN 8 4.1 -10.3 -4,2 1.4 2.6 
JUL HS, -.6 4.4 5 1.6 -.5 
AUG -6.2 -1.3 -1.8 -8.2 -5.5 -9.0 
SEP 2.6 4.1 423 1.6 3 11,7 
OCT 6 -.1 3.0 1.8 -1.4 6.6 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


TABLE 44 4:12 PM 


FEB 8, 1983 
WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 
ee eee 
1977 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 14,6 18 10.0 13.8 10.3 2750 
1978 9.9 ew Vc 12.5 10.4 hats Bist gras 9.1 616.1 
1979 i ib eae 12.6 12.4 19 Witvnee 8.1 12.0 3.8 8 648.8 
1980 142 16.3 12.8 15.4 14.6 13.8 1309 8,9 12.8 748.0 
1981 14.0 12,0 Ts5 14.0 5.5 peice Teint 16.8 13.9 739.4 
1980 IV 3.6 5 | 2755 4.6 ant me) 4.1 4,2 re 526.2 
1981 1 345 22a) Jha] 34 2.4 1.8 2.8 ret 3.0 607.7 
I] 3.8 3.9 236 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 504.4 
II] = feat) 1.0 2a oe 4.9 5.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 1380.0 
IV 3.0 6.9 17 Viecee kd) 2.0 pe: 2.8 oan 465.3 
1982 I 2us ikea. =),6 4.6 3,0 4.1 1.4 1.4 1.4 2193 
I! 1.9 3.4 -,2 9 lised <1By/ se Be nS 524.7) 
III 8 -.9 = 1Ab) ae 1.8 45 | -.4 -,4 782.5 
1981 OCT a ZnO oe = =-2,2 aed oa =.2 = i! 654.8 
NOV 9 Liz my Tent 9 8 ak] 9 9 545.9 
DEC 1.0 aes ent ; ea ite) a) wil 8 ats 195,.3 
1982 JAN mith = 5 =1.8 29 735 Sil nd eel “a 152.1 
FEB 74 1.5 .6 1.0 “1.1 250 a 73 “8 205.7 
MAR se) 1.4 -,6 aoe 12:0: 5,5 nt P| suf 300.1 
APR 120 255 .0 6 120 ay 4 4 .4 153.3 
MAY =.5 =).6 rao) al alo} =2..5 = lr5) ies) =1.5 610.2 
JUN yf -,4 we 4 4 10) 8 .8 7S 810.6 
JUL | -1.1 =120 =7 ne 15 23 a3 3 576.2 
AUG 1) 35) si) 8 ae Bil =1.6 aloo, =a 1290.5 
SEP 9 .8 =a 4 1.4 58 .4 1.5 at 480.8 
OCT ats = 5 -,8 Tea Wed: 1.0 paid wal ae 330.8 


er 
SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
) 


( 
( 
( THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


wn 


FEB 8, 1983 TABLE 45 4:12 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Neen eee eee ee eee eee 


a MANDPAC TIRING = = oe ee CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
eo Be ome (ee See te ee SS See 
1977 40.6 38.6 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.1 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 39.0 37.3 42.1 
1978 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 708 42.6 
1980 40.8 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.7 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1980 IV 40.5 38.7 39.6 37.9 39.1 37.8 42.0 
1981 1 40.6 38.7 39.4 37.9 39.3 37.9 42.2 
11 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.6 37.4 41.6 
II 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.1 
IV 40.1 38.1 38.8 37.5 38.7 37.4 41.7 
1982 I 40.3 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 37.0 41.4 
11 39.9 37.7 38.5 37.0 37.5 35.9 40.8 
Il 39.3 37.5 38.2 36.9 37.9 36.4 40.9 
1981 OCT 40.5 38.5 39.2 37.7 37.9 37.3 39.9 
NOV 40.3 38.1 38.7 37.6 39.0 37.6 41.9 
DEC 39.4 37.8 38.6 Cee 39.2 37.3 43.5 
1982 JAN 40.1 38.1 38.8 37.3 38.5 37.1 41.3 
FEB 40.2 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.4 3:1 41.3 
MAR 40.8 37.5 38.4 a708 36.3 36.9 41.5 
APR 40.3 37.9 38.7 a%.,2 38.2 36.8 41.5 
MAY 39.6 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.8 35.1 40.6 
JUN 39.8 37.7 38.5 37.0 37.5 35.9 40.4 
JUL 39.6 37.6 38.6 37.0 37.8 36.4 40.6 
AUG 39.1 37.6 38.3 36.9 38.0 36.5 41.1 
SEP 39.2 37.2 a7] 36.8 38.0 36.4 41.0 
OCT 38.8 37.4 38.0 37.1 38.7 37.9 40.9 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. ‘- 


FEB 8, 1983 TABLE 46 4:12 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS - WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
COMPOSITE FACTURING  TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 

Dee nn a SSS eh sss ters rss sss Son 
1977 9.6 9.0 chet 10.6 11.8 11.4 9.5 7.6 738 tPA e) 
1978 6:1 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 7.6 6.6 Sores) 8,2 Sat 
1979 8.7 1655 Jis5 3.0 8.5 S70 9.4 7.8 9.6 7.4 
1980 10.1 i2oU qa 9.6 8.8 Whee 10.7 7.6 ine 8.9 
1981 UES] 12.0 14.0 (235 EER: 12.4 10.9 o.7 16.5 es 
1980 IV 3.3 3.6 747) 5) 4.0 2.9 Siva, 2.4 4.3 25 
1981 I 3.0 a6 4.1 Si 3.0 3.4 2.4 3.0 dint z.8 
I] aa uted Jes oo ono 2.8 2.4 ers Zits 7 
III 2.4 1.4 Sir 2.4 S50 200 2a 2.0 Zoe 3.0 
IV 2.8 =A) 3.3 2.9 2e3 4.1 PES] 1.6 lad 2,5 
1982 I 2.8 ins 4.5 3.4 9 Siz 3.4 hams 3.6 re 
II 1.3 ae GE ies Sl 35 1.4 ds Ver 1.8 
III 1,4 3.0 Ze 1.8 2.0 1.6 Nie uN 2.4 1.1 
1981 OCT se 279 sh lig =1)10 tho ify 1.0 4 AL 
NOV 8 -2.4 ifs .8 Ste all aa 6 1 iD 
DEC a4 2.4 sre 8 au 1.0 3) =e ts “al 
1982 JAN a2 Sila 256 1.6 so 8 2a 6 ipo 2.6 
FEB +) 13 Vez 1.8 =| 159 6 2.0 oe 9 
MAR ant 8 1.6 Oe) .0 nf a Sn) =e 1.0 
APR 1.0 3 a) 8 2.4 nines eh 6 mad oa 
MAY 0 i 4 0 -6.0 9 6 1.4 1.4 4 
JUN 4 -4,4 1.8 1.0 aes ae ou a na 3 
JUL 8 4.6 i125 28 1.0 5 ud ae 4 ne 
AUG a 23 ae a 8 1S 1.3 8 16 8 
SEP cl Sarl ic att 15 ara =a 1.1 1: Si 
OCT <7, <a tl si 3.6 a Mee 1:3 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 8, 1983 TABLE 47 4:12 PM 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER LIFE OF THE CONTRACT MPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUSE WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 

1977 7.6 7.4 7.6 6.5 6.0 Bray, 7.8 tfes) Read 260603 
1978 7.0 Des) 6.7 6.2 5.8 LACS ii? 7.8 6C.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 tho Tad 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 SiG 11.0 lies 10.8 302953 
1981 PARE) 11.4 13.3 oc or 10,2 13.6 1359 13.5 222715 
1980 IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 Ja 11.6 11.6 sil etd 248040 
1981 | 12.3 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 Abie 13.7 14.5 13n0 172845 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.7 Niet 310575 

II] RF 11.5 1359 10.5 10.6 6.7 14,3 14.4 145.3 229900 

IV 12.8 11.8 14.0 9.8 9.7 12.1 14.0 1379 14.1 177540 

1982 I 11.6 10.4 12.6 9.4 9.4 8.8 12.8 12.9 12.8 236365 
II 11.8 anlar igne 10.9 10.8 itive! 1259 Vi6 12.8 291110 

Il] 8.8 8.0 11.4 6.3 528 10.0 10.9 10.4 11.8 217505 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 48 4:23 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL 00D OUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 

SS i ai SS a 

1978 9.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5.8 a: 3.9 8.1 9.3 

1979 9.1 13.2 7.0 9.2 9.7 3.0 6.9 7% 3.8 

1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 9.5 11,2 16.0 

1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 ee 18.4 10.8 10.1 12.9 30.1 

1982 10.8 7.2 12.5 5.5 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 

1981 1 3,2 3.0 3.1 1.3 5.8 Bat DET 1.4 9.6 

II 3.1 003 ac8 1.8 4.4 Sa 2.9 4.4 6.6 

III 3.0 2.5 3.5 13 3.5 %.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 

IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 2.0 4.1 ie? 2.6 4.9 4.3 

1982 1 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 30%, 2.8 1,2 ava 5.0 

II oni at 2.6 WS 303 3.5 2.5 Soi 4.9 

IIl oe. 1.9 2.3 8 1.9 ae 2.6 4.3 a57 

IV 1.6 “1.4 2.8 1.5 1.6 1,6 2,9 4.2 2.4 

1981 DEC 4 -.8 a7 -.4 2.0 a dq 4 2.9 

1982 JAN & 1.0 hae: -1.6 a7 4 He 5 1.0 

FEB iD 220 9 2.4 59 133 t<3 9 $3 

MAR ae 8 1.6 13 8 pake 4 « 5.4 

APR 5 € 6 a 9 5 5 2 4 

MAY 1.4 Me) 8 5 1.4 1.4 1.5 2% 1.2 

JUN 1.0 2.2 6 4 6 4 6 24 1 

JUL 5 6 7 =57 x 5 ‘1 ¥ 0 

AUG 5 -.8 9 13 a7 193 y 1.0 1.0 

SEP 5 -.8 et 6 8 43 a4 16 4.5 

OCT .6 -.3 23 | -.2 59 1.8 1.8 -1.3 

NOV a7 4 a7 1:6 1.0 4 183 8 

DEC 0 -.4 4 0 -.1 2 -.5 3 -.2 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Fran 7, 1983 TABLE 49 4:23 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


00D OUSING CLOTHING RANS- EALTH CREATION TOBACCO NERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 12303 97.4 83.6 93.1 94.8 82.9 Sinz 11952 
1980 123), 7 95.6 84.8 95'53 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 Sa. 5 80.8 100,3 93). 3 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1982 118.7 97.0 77.0 103.3 93% 1S 92.0 156.8 
1981 I 124.5 95.0 82.4 98.7 937.5 81.5 86.3 138.4 
II 123.6 a5 81.3 $99 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
II! 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 Saiz 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 96.5 79.6 102.0 92.5 80,2 90.7 150.4 
1982 1 118.7 97.0 78.0 103.2 927 Tin 90.5 154.0 
I] 119.9 96.6 717.4 103.5 sh} 4% 78.7 90.5 156.8 
IT] 119.6 96.7 76.3 103.3 93%. 2 73.0 92.4 157.6 
IV 116.5 97.8 76.2 103.2 93'.2 7315 94.7 158.8 
1981 DEC 118.0 96.5 79',2 103.6 S26 73.9 91.2 152.4 
1982 JAN 118.3 97.1 77.4 103.6 $2.4 19,3 Sint 152,39 
FEB 119.2 96.8 78.3 102.7 3255 79.4 $0.8 151.5 
MAR 118.7 97.1 78,3 103.3 93.4 78.7 89.7 157.6 
APR 118.8 9751 78.0 103.7 93.4 7O5a 89.4 157.5 
MAY 119.7 96.5 10S 103.7 93.4 78.8 90.6 15752 
JUN a2 96.1 76.9 HOS 2 92.8 78.5 91.5 155.8 
JUL T21e2 96.3 75.9 103.0 92.8 79).10 91.7 155.1 
AUG 119.6 96.7 76.5 103.2 9Gn5 Toit 92.2 155.8 
SEP 118.0 97.3 76.6 103.6 93.3 78.8 93,2 162.0 
OCT 116.9 3759 76.2 102.7 92.9 79.8 94.2 158.8 
NOV 116.5 97.6 76.2 103.6 93.3 79.6 94.8 159.0 
DEC 116.0 98.0 76.2 103.4 93.4 7330) 95.4 158.6 


ONS CE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 50 4:23 PM 


FEB 7, 1983 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
a Boons se ae EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
ES SEMI - NON- 
ar ai aay DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
ee nn nn ne 
.0 10.1 5.8 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 
1975 3 1 10.6 9.6 8.7 Wo nO 7.9 oo 
1980 10.1 11.4 TOFS Sez 12n2 8.2 10.0 9.8 
1981 i aids. 1a5u 9.4 8.1 159 alee 12.8 158 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 Ney 12.9 11.8 9.8 
gine 3.4 Zea ee 4.4 shale) Sind 250 
, 11 | a1. 2.4 20 SG 3.0 3.4 2.8 
III 3.0 320 2.0 1.4 hy 1 3.0 dak 2.6 
IV 2.5 1.7 2b Zee 1.3 3.6 a4 2s 
1982 1 25 ive 4 6 2.8 Sid) Za 2a 
I] J aire 20 2.8 4.3 Ae Zu: Pat 
BD Za2 1.8 Woe, 8 29 2.6 ane 2a 
1V 16 eel 1.4 1-9 nil 2.4 203 tha 
1981 DEC 4 av 4 3 523 ao 8 ie 
1982 JAN ae 322 aan se) 1.0 1.4 6 6 
FEB Wad! ies) ant Zee Ub ileal 19 18 
MAR 1.3 Wak +1 1.4 2.0 a 1.4 8 
APR ski 4 seal 6 a 8 at 6 
MAY 1.4 deh ed! 4 Plo E a3 lat 1.4 
JUN 1.0 1.0 at 6 1.4 1.0 add lal 
JUL 5 me al =i 5 1.0 5 6 
AUG 5 a3 dl 1.0 = oj 8 9 a0 
SEP a su) sd od ae) 4 <) 2 
OCT 6 0 ors) a, Soe! at 8 8 
NOV 7 8 1.6 6 6 sf 8 21 
DEC 0 =aaat .0 ak Ss me 2 .0 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEBr gr 963 TABLE 51 4:23 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


—_—_——_———— oor ee eee _eaa a —TOTAL.~—~<S*”*:C“‘isi~SOTL‘“(#(#N#YS”S 

GOODS TOTAL TAL 
OTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 

Goods DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 

ee aa SS EE ee ee 
1978 100.6 Voc 82.1 111.0 99.5 93.6 98.7 
1979 101.9 LEE, lal ie 97.6 S225 98.6 
1980 103.1 80.4 81.3 Wubi u Song 92.4 98.2 
1981 103.7 78.3 78.2 TUSiy7 S5n0 92.6 97.0 
1982 102.4 74.6 diate 2 119.6 96.8 CES 96.1 
1981 I 103.9 79.0 i)?! 118.2 94.8 S22 97.4 
I] 103.9 78.5 78.7 118.8 Saar 92.4 Sian 
eu 103.9 Vs Tide) 119.6 94,7 92.6 96.8 
IV 103.2 ilies Wiles 118.3 95.8 93.4 96.6 
1982 | 102.5 76.2 ep ts 118.6 96.6 S205 96.3 
I] 102.8 74.7 75.6 120.1 96.3 S33 96.1 
III 102.4 73.8 74.5 120.5 96.7 Sana 96.1 
IV 101.9 HENS Tf 74.8 U1S!.3 Seo 94.0 96.0 
1981 DEC 102.9 78.2 76.9 117.8 36m S307 96.5 
1982 JAN 102.4 Tite aime Vien 96.8 93.6 96.4 
FEB 102.5 76.2 76.0 118.4 SG 93.4 96.5 
MAR 102.7 URS! 76.1 ges 96.4 LEE 96.1 
APR 102.5 74.9 76.2 Sh 2 96.7 93/75 96.1 
MAY 102.9 74.8 75.4 120.3 96.2 9303 Shim 
JUN 10259 74.3 75eel 120.8 96.1 S370 96.2 
JUL 102.5 1309 74.2 120.7 96.6 $259 96.2 
AUG 102.3 74.0 74.6 120.0 96:9 SEIog) 96.2 
SEP 102.5 308 74.7 120.6 96.7 9377 95.8 
OcT 101.8 73,3 74.8 Noi S723 g30 96.0 
NOV 102.0 UES 74.8 119.4 97.4 94.0 96.0 
DEC 101.8 EES 74.8 1S Ses 94.1 96.0 


SOURCE HE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 52 4:23 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
8888 
1977 al fos 4.9 6.1 8.9 Tone 3:6 
1978 6.5 Ga) Se 1 4.5 10.4 thon 8.3 
1979 10.3 SZ 852 10.9 10,2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10.7 8.6 11.2 1252 Shad 19.4 
1981 10.1 11.4 Brg in 14,7 10.9 13.0 
1980 IV 2.0 2.6 Tid eZ 4.6 ge 3.3 
1981 1 Zig ANE) Zl hs one 326 2.6 
I] iter) Ze 2h es 3H 2.3 Ee! 
II] S08 29 207 ie 3.8 oe aie 
IV Jal 21 oe) Tes 1.6 2.6 1.5 
1982 | 3.0 28 8 lie) Sine aS 3.8 
I] 1.9 2.8 1.0 TES Sire 33 2.8 
III Zao 2.6 1.8 a) oat, hs, 2.5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB! 7, 1983 TABLE 53 4:23 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1977 a27e HENS 83.2 3852 96.5 11229 
1978 93:50 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 92.1 77.4 82.1 101.9 957.5 112.9 
1980 91.8 15 et 82.2 102.9 94.3 114.9 
1981 2.18 74.9 80.3 107.2 95.0 117.8 
1980 IV 925 hy 81.9 105.8 94.5 116.4 
1981 I 92.5 74.9 80.8 106.0 Chi Fee Yeve 
I] 93.4 USins! 81.4 107.7 Lea, 118.5 
Ill O32 75170 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
“IV o25e 74.3 SS) 106.8 94.3 Ves 
1982 I o2ni Dia 77.4 107.0 94.2 118.5 
II 933 Ueaee| 77,6 108.9 95.8 120.1 
III 93.0 leks) 76.1 108.7 956 119).6 


OURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 54 4:23 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


B NVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS i 
SS TTT T Ea TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 

77 8.4 10.9 TiS 7.4 7.8 Al 12.3 12.2 
1978 855 7.9 7.0 Ties! 8.5 8.8 13.1 13.4 
1979 8.8 7.6 Sint 10.3 Toe Zee 13.8 14.3 
1980 Sine 5.4 ies 10.2 15.7 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 10.7 9.4 Tea 11.0 yet 6.5 lies 10.8 
1980 IV dice 36 2a 24 2.0 Raz 1:3 12 
1981 1 2.4 2n2 PhP 225 4.8 5.1 4.9 er) 
II 2:9 3.3 2.8 Pisa S2n0 Se liate, Pak 2a) 
III 2a) a3 3.0 2a Piel 2.8 2.6 2.4 
IV ve Tee Shag) 2/6 1.5 1.4 = be) 244 
1982 1 1.8 ee} los! ae =a Sk) aH! 2 
I] vide) he2 1.6 2.0 leas ale ed! =53 
PE ee =i rise 1.4 138 es? Pisa ce 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 55 4:23 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN EXPORTS TMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY OTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


I 


1977 110.9 Vidi TOTES S255 108.6 110.3 97.0 98.6 
1978 112.4 121.4 102.7 S27 109.2 110.3 101.7 103.2 
1979 114.8 122.6 103.2 96.8 its3 W127 108.0 109.9 
1980 UBF 119.6 102.7 96.8 120.1 A237) WAS Ve , 
1981 113.4 RE 103.5 96.0 125.3 130.1 115.5 119.8 
1980 IV 113.8 116.6 1OSE2 96.5 123,8- 128.1 113.8 VITA 
1981 I 113.3 115...5 103.1 96.0 12758 133.4 116.1 120.7 
II iat 111.6 103.3 95.8 124.1 12S 115.0 118.8 
II] 1335:2 112.4 103.4 Said 124.6 V29it 115.5 120.2 
IV 1357 114.3 104.2 96.8 124.6 128.7 115.4 119.3 
1982 I 112.4 113.4 103.4 96.4 126.8 131.4 RUAG I! 1225 
I] 112.4 115.4 104.7 97.5 122.1 125.0 118.3 122.8 
Ill 110.7 Zea 104.6 97.0 121.6 124.6 Viens 121.9 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 56 4:23 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AL OOD AND ACCO UB AND LEATHER XTILES KN ING WOOD N 
MANUF AC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS a FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


1978 SZ 10.6 Bat 5.6 10.5 6.2 Dor 19.4 6.2 5:9 
1979 14.5 a2. 7.4 Ajo 25.0 DS 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 Dene Para 12.0 16.3 255 12.8 8.8 Diet 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 a] 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 a 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 Pa thst) Shel 3.6 5.8 a2 a7 BP: 3.6 
1981 I 2.6 6 cas 3.2 Sco 4.4 Shel 6) ef! 3.4 3.4 
I] Ze2 of ee 224 1.4 2.8 Zire onl eae 1.3 
11 2a Nove a) Paves) a EaAN | PARE: it Sha 372 
IV Ino da chee) 35,0 el 8 “all -6.6 20 TE? 
1982 I 1.4 ins 8 2u3 Zia a: 2.0 3 3.8 Tee 
II ise) 3.6 122 iy. ge 4 1.0 i Nates 8 8 
III 8 8 4.2 4 a) “if v3 “ie ta =720 
IV 3 aA ist =a 1 .0 .0 ne =i 6 =376 
1981 DEC 4 8) .0 $5! 4 ae! ae URE a, 4 
1982 JAN gf ao We We Nery ra lige -.6 PN 3 
FEB 6 be 0 8 at aa sa! —aA 6 +) 
MAR 5 3 al i .0 lg) 6 wif rll 4 
APR 1.0 2.0 eral at +i fl AE) Afro 4 =26 
MAY 4 12 .0 sl; .0 ai 1g sil .0 6 
JUN 13 a Sa, ie 4 .0 4 tes 6 133 
JUL Ye 2 ne) 42 a] A aK) ea 8 216 
AUG 0 cat .0 aul “el .0 .0 ah vd nf ark 
SEP 8 i? its ai) ae ae 2 =2.6 a2 44 
OcT ort -.4 .0 10 ss =i .0 S45 3 -1.4 
NOV 5) <4 me Ale) ceo at sil at 0 9257 
DEC 4 4 45) .0 we .0 + gaa mA an 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 57 4:23 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALIY ADJUSTED 


FOOD AND OBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 ie pie 
1981 102.6 75.8 6222 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 dnd 
1982 102.0 80.2 83.7 94.2 81.8 66.4 82.7 97.7 109.9 
1981 1 104.3 75.1 ay 97.9 83.3 66.6 92.7 94.3 112.4 
II 102.7 PASS) 81.6 Fn 83.8 66.6 93.0 94,3 111.5 
III 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
1V 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 | 100.9 79.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
II 102.6 78.5 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
Ill 102.7 81.3 83.6 93.7 81.6 66.4 82.7 97.7 109.7 
IV 101.6 81.9 83.3 93.5 81.3 66.4 82.3 98.0 105.5 
1981 DEC 100.8 79.9 83.6 95.2 83.5 66.2 84.5 96.3 113.0 
1982 JAN 100.6 79.5 84.0 96.1 83.1 66.9 83.4 98.2 112.6 
FEB 101.2 79.0 84.2 95.5 82.9 66.6 82.6 98,2 113.0 
MAR 101.0 78.8 84.4 95.1 82.5 66.6 82.8 97.3 112.9 
APR 102.0 77.9 83.7 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.9 97.3 Tt. 1 
MAY 102.8 77.6 83.5 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.4 
JUN 103.1 80.2 83.8 93.9 81.4 66.1 83.3 97.2 112.5 
JUL 103.0 81.1 83.8 93.8 81.7 66.6 84.0 O707 110.5 
AUG 103.0 81.1 83.9 93.9 Sia7 66.6 82.6 98.0 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.6 83.1 93.4 81.4 66.2 81.5 97.5 108.7 
OCT 101.7 Bil 83.2 93.9 81.3 66.2 81.2 97.9 107.2 
NOV 101.6 82.0 83.4 93.3 81.5 66.5 81.9 98.2 104.7 
DEC 101.6 81.9 B32 93.2 Bie 66.3 83.9 98.0 104.5 


OURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 58 4:23 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR LECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 
METALS FABRICATION E Seise ereare pe tien 


i a ee 


11.0 6.6 8.3 th 8.9 5 
aoae aie as : 8.0 9.8 9.2 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1979 24.6 12.4 i: 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 de Wen 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 1252 9.7 7.5 15.2 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1982 -.8 8.6 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 ek 6.7 5.1 
-1.6 3.3 io 1.6 Heil 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
ee 11 .6 Pei vn 2.8 2.3 2.9 343 BS 2.4 
II] 4 te2 6 2.6 1.9 1.8 Pi 2.7 103 
IV = 3.4 5.1 1.5 il 1.4 on? 133 143 
1982 I -.4 2.6 -1.7 4.4 1.5 Ted 1.8 1.4 1.6 
Il -.8 2.0 3 Pig 1.9 Ob Gi 1.3 2.4 ad 
III -.8 .6 6 1) ‘hot, 1.6 rz) 9 6 
IV .0 5 2.9 # 4 5 Sey, at 6 
1981 DEC i 5 .0 4 6 a3 a2 *3 6 
1982 JAN -.3 1.7 1.1 2.6 a7 6.1 la 5 9 
FEB 8 .6 -.6 2.0 4 a7 4 6 5 
MAR -1.6 “ .0 .0 0 9 Sei .8 -.1 
APR iat 1.4 -.5 a7 1.5 3 le 1.1 .8 
MAY -1.3 es 5 8 3 fey 4 6 2] 
JUN -.7 4 -.1 .0 a3 .6 e Ee 4 
JUL .0 4 3 11 6 Y 5 al 4 
AUG -.8 4d 3 4 .0 2 ee aa, -.2 
SEP 2.0 2 -1.0 -.2 uD -.1 .0 .0 4 
OCT -.8 4 3.5 wi ‘i 12 -.2 -.4 BS 
NOV -.8 “A .0 -.2 0 4 0 -.5 20 
DEC 9 -.3 0 5 Bh o =a sf 5 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
FEB 7, 1983 TABLE 59 4:23 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS | NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUFACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
i is ee ee ee ee ee ooo 
1978 109.1 98.9 75.5 91.9 82.5 101.1 99.5 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 97.1 74.1 86.7 79.2 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.4 96.3 7352 87.3 75.2 105.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
1981 I 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 99.1 103.8 108.1 90.6 
II 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.3 74.8 99.7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
Ill 114.0 93,2 S)9: 84.3 74.7 99.3 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV 112.6 95.1 76.0 84.5 75.0 99.5 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 I 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
II 107.6 96.4 72.5 87.3 75.1 105.3 106.2 103.2 83.5 
III 105.9 96.2 72.4 87.6 75.3 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.3 
IV 105.6 96.5 74.3 87.5 75.3 106.4 105.7 109.1 89.6 
1981 DEC 141203 95.4 75.6 84.6 75.2 99.5 106.4 108.6 90.2 
1982 JAN 111.2 96.4 74.3 86.2 75.2 104.8 107.4 108.4 90.4 
FEB 111.4 96.4 73.5 87.4 75.1 104.9 106.9 108.5 90.3 
MAR 109.1 96.0 Src 87.1 74,8 105.4 106.1 108.9 89.8 
APR 109.2 96.4 72.0 86.8 75.4 104,7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
MAY 107.4 96.3 72.9 87.2 75.0 105.5 106.2 109.2 89.4 
JUN 106.3 96.4 72.6 87.8 75.0 105.8 106.1 109.3 89.4 
JUL 106.1 96.3 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 109.1 89.6 
AUG 105.2 96.5 72.9 88.0 75.4 106.5 106.6 109.2 89.4 
SEP 106.5 95.9 71.6 87.2 75.0 105.7 105.8 109.5 89.0 
OCT 105.8 96.4 74.2 87.4 75.2 106.0 105.7 109.3 89.4 
NOV 105.2 96.8 74.5 87.5 75.5 106.7 106.0 109.0 89.6 
DEC 105.7 96.2 74.2 87.7 75.3 106.5 105.5 108.9 89.7 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


_ Adjusted Figures 


Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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FEB 4, 1983 TABLE 62 2:11 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF OOD AND CRUD CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 

SS rr rr eee EES REESE ESSEEENNNSodineluneieesoenes 

1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 14597 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678.1 9441.0 152098 .3 6874.9 30530.8 Zosciln es 4997.0 13084.1 
1982 84146.7 10220.0 14760.3 7483.1 27883. 1 28336.9 4529.9 16165.5 
1981 I 141.3 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550.9 1133.0 2738.7 
II 164.1 22402.6 2505.9 S759) 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
Ill 13952 19509.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 153.2 21684. 1 27a ies S90 | T759)2 731384 6979.7 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 1 141.7 20362.2 1858.5 3947.93 2152.8 7202.7 6686.0 1236.8 3592.8 
II 163.5 22502.3 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7042.6 8119.4 1199.4 4962.8 
III 147.2 20811.8 2757 3565.0 1720.8 6881.9 6805.5 1049.4 3949.1 
IV 20470.4 2729.0 SBR: 1924.0 6755.9 6726.0 1044.3 3660.8 
1981 DEC 143.7 6831.7 1933 1279.2 605.8 2314.1 2209.5 442.2 1087.9 
1982 JAN 120.5 6001.2 SEW) sk) 125907, 1A ot) 2228.1 1780.4 384.7 833.0 
FEB 141.7 6757.5 599n5 1329.7 764.5 2318.6 2284.8 403.2 1288.3 
MAR 162.8 7603.5 72 1e 1396).5 666.8 2656.0 2620.8 448.9 1471.5 
APR 155.1 7137.6 Use) 6) 1227.8 619.8 2299.6 2569.7 387.0 1533.4 
MAY 163.6 7465.5 964.2 1243.4 530.1 2368.1 2649.1 407.5 1586.9 
JUN Aas) 7899.2 W513 1217.0 535.6 2374.9 2900.6 404.9 1842.5 
JUL 142.4 6814.7 958.9 1139.4 526.0 2306.9 2128.8 381.2 1124.8 
AUG EL Sy 6456.6 833.6 1162.1 617.6 2230.4 2005.1 300.4 1182.7 
SEP 163.4 7540.5 965.2 1263.5 Sind 2344.6 2671.6 367.8 1641.6 
OcT 142.7 6657.6 912.0 1136.2 Sls 2207.0 2188.2 339.3 1228.5 
NOV 147.0 6961.7 1000.9 1123.5 639.5 2320.0 2250.5 356.1 1232.1 
DEC 6851.1 816.1 1299.5 704.9 2228.9 2287.3 348.9 1200.2 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 4, 1983 TABLE 63 2011 (PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF OOD AND CRUDE CRUD FABRICAT END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1978 3.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 Vp: 20.3 
1979 ee 2304 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 fine 32.0 -5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 W787 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -B,2 
1981 2.6 9.9 14.3 3.0 -1 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
1982 6 S03 -3.0 8.8 -8.7 11.8 -9.3 23.6 
1981 | -1.9 TES 21-2 3.8 1.5 5.8 ae 8.7 3.5 
II fies 18.1 25.5 -3.1 -10.7 15.5 28.4 15.6 45.9 
HI Pe) 9.3 1.5 3.3 aut -.2 26.5 37.9 37.0 
IV -1.5 4.9 12.9 827 6.5 -4.6 8.7 30.5 2.9 
1982 | A: ea 9 -.4 5.2 -9.4 20.4 9.2 31,2 
II -.3 4 14.7 -1.9 6.9 -15.4 16.5 -8.3 34.3 
HI 7 su Wena -.6 15.2 -1.0 16.3 -15.0 33.6 
IV -5.6 Se. -8.8 9.4 -7.6 -3.6 -21.0 -.9 
1981 DEC -1 4.6 57 8.7 -3.6 -2.6 9.0 28.4 2.4 
1982 JAN -13.4 -10.0 -17.0 -10.4 Aye -15.8 3 5.7 4.6 
FEB 7.8 6.1 4.6 1.9 ht -8.9 35.5 15.2 55.7 
MAR 6.1 8.0 16.0 8.5 5.6 -3.7 24.3 Tic 32.0 
APR 122 1.5 28.3 2.9 2.8 -15.5 14.9 -11.7 31,2 
MAY 1.6 2.0 10.8 1.2 el -9.9 14.7 -3,4 30.6 
JUN -3.5 -2.0 10.3 -8.9 ies -20.1 19.7 -9.5 40.5 
JUL -1.7 1.2 37.4 -1.6 8.6 -9.1 3.6 -15.3 12.0 
AUG 7.4 8.2 5.2 1.9 3a 4.9 19.4 -16.6 45.0 
SEP 11,5 10.8 1127 -2.0 {3n2 2.6 26.2 -13.2 44.4 
OCT -8.2 -7.8 -2.6 -8.5 8.9 -10.1 -6.4 -25.6 1.4 
NOV -8.5 -8.8 -.1 -18.6 Ke) -8.8 -7.5 -16.0 -11.6 
DEC 3 veh 26 16.4 -3.7 3.5 -21.1 10.3 


CE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 4, 1983 TABLE 64 2311 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ai TAERTOATED ~~ SCEND~C*:CMACCCLCNERC”:CO MOTOR 4m 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.9 
18:73 besa 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 SEARS 12708.3 39656.1 11082.7 13609. 2 
1981 170.6 79129.4 5238.39 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237 .3 12462.3 PEER EAS) 
1982 67355.2 4939.4 8672.9 4949.8 11794.4 40933.) 9924.9 14637.7 
1981 | 166.5 18936.1 1207.1 299250 1984.7 3316.6 11213..4 3065 .3 3732.5 
I] 188.4 21829.5 135 Grey 329205 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
IT] 161.2 19088. 1 131359 S055 2039.5 Ly Pee 10905 .8 3026.9 3623.1 
lV 166.5 19275).7 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250. 1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 | 146.8 17491.7 1145.9 2367.0 1647.9 3185.4 10563.0 2821.6 3426.4 
I] 154.9 18061.8 1280.5 2030.0 1055.7 2961.4 11483.2 2704.7 4704.3 
II] 135% 16381.1 1243.2 2258.3 125: 3ha/ 287753 9765.4 2258.9 3523.8 
IV 15420.6 1269.8 1957.6 CEPI oo 2770.3 S127.5 213907 2983.2 
1981 DEC 149.5 5979e5 418.2 1082.0 690.8 1071.0 3332.4 892.1 1070.6 
1982 JAN 125.5 4960.4 334.3 709.6 475.0 980.7 2870.1 829.4 800.1 
FEB 143.6 5oStia! 35701 847.7 619.3 1031.3 3521.8 894.7 1208.8 
MAR hed 6694.2 454.5 809.7 553.6 1173.4 4171.1 1097.5 1417.5 
APR 160.2 6128.6 402.0 648.0 348.9 1067.8 3924.3 944.5 1573.91 
MAY 153.8 5897.0 418.2 658.0 324.2 977.8 3759.6 883.3 1570.9 
JUN 150.8 6036.2 460.3 784.0 382.6 915.8 379953 876.9 1560.3 
JUL 1350 5554.5 420.4 819.8 477.3 992,.3 3249.8 758.5 1144.2 
AUG 13209 5362.2 427.3 752.4 428.4 892.5 3213.1 749.0 1114.1 
SEP 139.2 5464.4 399n0 686.1 348.0 992% 3302.5 751.4 1265.5 
OCT 134.5 5114.3 444.8 Gilsne 262.5 897.7 3069.4 745.9 1014.1 
NOV 142.3 5496.9 427.6 739n 1 3895.9 1054.5 3165.0 7517 984.9 
DEC 4809.4 397.4 605.0 340.1 818.1 2887.1 642.1 984.2 


SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 4, 1983 TABLE 65 2:11 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


ee ———EE—————EEE—EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE—_—__________ 


1978 Ore TES 14.4 10.6 lise 7} | 18,9 19.8 15.6 
1973 tsa 25.9 TZ 3559 30.1 37.4 2106 33.7 13.3 
1980 sein! 10.2 13.4 42.3 ong Sond! 4.2 13.4 SOlng 
1981 Zn 14.2 Lea 1.3 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 Wiess 
1982 1459 Say S20 ah =37..0 Spee Sa) -20.4 =859 
1981 1 Wk: WS 2: 22.9 6.7 Sin Seals Tred 11.8 11.4 
II 1 Re! Zila Mitac 20.7 34.0 19.4 23 py 32.0 
III 8.7 Zien 12.4 6.5 13.8 32,2 23.6 17S 41.9 
IV =o04 ao) SETA =3.8 eal 13).:7 4.7 6.9 -6.8 
1982 | Sate! Bien o Sra -20.9 = 17.0 -4.0 cone =8.:0 =8..2 
II = Wiliest) =17.3 stink -36.5 Ss Oilinee PAL te -10.8 Seo -5.4 
Ill SERS -14.2 -5.4 =205 0 Saag Tee llr) -25.4 = one 
IV -20.0 = G07 -30.8 -40.7 SP Pee -18.9 -28.9 -18.6 
1981 DEC Sled 4.1 suche! 16.8 O2e9 9.8 1.4 ain -10.8 
1982 JAN -19.4 Suita. Baar Ses =D Saat -16.0 ieatend =20 50 
FEB =O. esac -.4 Sth 14.2 =4,9 =O Sy aS Si 
MAR Seo Pan 6, Bee ile] S20) 0 -4.6 nal Sect an8 
APR sii ts -14.6 =8.59 -41.6 -49.6 E20ne -6.8 -13.4 1.0 
MAY -14.8 S67 =n -41.3 SOB aia Orvik -8.4 =187) =o 
JUN 2400 =20.3 Sine, S202 -47.4 -34.0 -16.6 -26.4 -14.3 
JUL =21..8 oa WY OR} iSite, -20.4 =20a3 -16.6 “WO =30.3 = 1550 
AUG -4.9 SiDieh 9.8 etree} -47.8 See 3.2 =14.3 13.0 
SEP SAB xt Si is: =on0 =265 1 SEIS 2307 -14.8 -29.4 =n 
OCT =23.0 -24.8 SERS: SRC Eons =30 1 eau) =32.5 -20.6 
NOV Seo) = (Sa Sth Se) saber’ Sosa -20.4 SAY | -25.3 
DEC -19.6 vale) ro -50.8 22310 =13)24 -28.0 “8,1 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 66 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


— SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 


MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & HIT - 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND = INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

© ni a SS 
1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 739 448 754 79182 
1980 76772 3349 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 995 93615 
1981 84221 3760 1631 4279 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
1980 IV 20640 839 411 1033 1353 3636 317 135 216 24944 
1981 1 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
I] 21486 937 299 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 

III 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 

IV Z2oo 943 515 1071 1523 4052 ship 146 285 26155 
1982 | 20507 350 356 1013 1498 3817 411 139 285 25159 
II 21559 928 314 1097 1662 4001 395 143 306 26404 

IIl 22212 $08 278 1062 1756 4004 282 159 300 26957 

RTERLY MATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 67 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 


MERCHAN- TNHERI - PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977 16.5 4.9 ak 13.9 sete Slat Sorel 19.1 6.0 14.8 
1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 oe? hope) WA 3.0 19.4 
1979 230 21.4 Sea 27.8 17.8 195.9 2957 13.7 29.6 22.6 
1980 17.6 16.0 aan) 14,3 23.4 13550 45.3 15.0 Za 18.2 
1981 9,7 (Ps 3.4 thes 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 11.6 S05 
1980 IV 6.0 24k 1253 1.8 ilnZ3 Pa 6.4 Lie li eK) 
1981 I =1.8 11.9 S69 5S = yl ee ae 10.4 Sai 93.3 =J54 
II 6.0 aad -30.0 Ve) 12.6 1.6 oh Bisa ek yar) 
III heh) .4 30.4 aE 8.4 6.0 -4,3 12.6 35.6 0 
IV 6 ma 2a Gali 3.0 4.0 ee eae =e 1.0 
1982 | eaclngs ae 530);,9 -5.4 Ses Ae 9.0 -4.8 70 =3.8 
II Sat =2 10 ante 8.3 10.9 4.8 Scie) Zea 7.4 4.9 
Ill 3.0 aoe Slitinw Elin 2 ed al -28.6 a2 -2.0 2.1 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 68 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a a ee Od Bit ka 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- or a SS ne een ea a ae TNHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING | PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 Saf 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61157 3955 6512 3160 7269 754 255 437 -645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 273 523 -718 107889 
1980 IV 17783 1213 1712 888 2455 216 67 121 aod 24593 
1981 1 18448 ile Pe 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 -158 25766 
I] 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 Sale 7 27507 
Dt 19989 1208 2244 977 3071 339 70 131 - 187 28216 
IV 18583 1254 2003 949 2922 285 69 EE - 196 26400 
1982 I 16996 1272 2477 895 2904 285 71 143 =230 25273 
I] 16952 1290 2725 824 3327 306 74 143 -221 25862 
ITI 17578 1143 2717 784 3011 300 70 146 - 188 25937 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 69 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ae ET 2-43 CLM Wel dh fe emma em U al k 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSE PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
a 
1977 13.4 WP oe 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 2926 6.1 kine! 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 PAS) 2) 9.0 1.2 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.7 chs Pe 10.3 aS 26.0 29.6 2 15.0 = 2in | 21.0 
1980 lille? 1Di7 6.9 8.5 24.4 S250 4.3 9.4 5.4 12.6 
1981 12.6 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 6 2.6 9.4 5.6 13.9 
1980 IV Bind 4.6 Set) Zee Sey tek .0 8 -38.3 4.9 
1981 1 Sil Sala 11.6 4.7 9.8 Siz .0 6.6 19a? 4.8 
1] 7.6 Fa Titesdl 6 8.8 Py] .0 ots! 12.0 6.8 
II! a7 So 15.6 4.4 4.7 35.6 4.5 ats 5.6 2.6 
IV Sybso 3.8 = 110215 7A) SL, =e Go liat.t hake) 4.8 -6.4 
1982 | thn) 1.4 PEN | Se hid/ 70 .0 2n9 heh ies! -4.3 
II wes 1.4 10.0 SAS, 14.6 7.4 4.2 0 eel 2.3 
III Sha = Tie 4 One) -4.9 Stas, = 240 = Dip 2 malas o 3 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 8, 1982 TABLE 70 2:16 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


— SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 


MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & Goons TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS —- REMITTANCES 

a esl sc NNER 
1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 4714 -4301 
1978 4007 -1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 -10831 B95 37 1247 -2343 -1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1980 IV 2851 -374 -1301 145 -2848 250 14 348 3 351 
1981 1 1818 -253 - 1483 112 -3345 283 -1 360 -1527 -1167 
1 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 -1612 
Il 1185 -267 - 1854 11 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 -2322 
IV 2712 -311 -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 1 3511 -322 -2121 118 -4016 340 -4 391 -505 -114 
1 4607 -362 -2411 273 -4471 321 0 406 136 542 
III 4634 -235 -2433 278 -3951 212 13 337 683 1020 


$ : Q RLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF I RNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 
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1983 TABLE 71 


FEB 15, 8:53 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


= NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
—-eereecvQvesvoa__ SL CEERCENTAGE CHANGES 


HIGH HIGH 
POMERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
SS la eee 
1978 21 10.1 8.8 10.6 ie 121 10.0 8.8 10.6 13.7 
1978 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 10.4 7.0 4.9 15.7 19.3 
1980 P27 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 79 $42 4.3 18.0 14.3 
1981 7.4 4.1 3.1 14.5 iver) ae 4.2 1:2 14.5 12.3 
1982 we 2.0 Oe 14.6 14.8 12 2.0 2.9 14.7 14.9 
1981 1 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 11.1 Pe -.5 -.7 2.5 4.0 
1 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 16a at 2 a3 " 
III 7.5 4.6 3.4 14.6 12.1 14 -.4 -.8 4.4 5.4 
IV 3.5 -2.7 -4.1 15.9 vas -.8 —267 29 4.9 6.0 
1982 I 4.4 1.5 -4 18.2 17.6 2.6 3.4 3.0 4.5 4.5 
I 3 1.8 rol 17.6 18.8 -2.6 1.6 2.5 2.8 1.8 
III ad -.1 1? 13.8 14.4 8 -1.9 -.7 a. 1.5 
IV 4 4.9 22 9.7 9.3 -.3 1.8 ae ae ee 
1982 JAN 6.5 2.8 5 18.7 17.0 3 -.4 .0 123 -.8 
FEB 4.8 129 -.3 18.2 16.4 = -.9 -.5 at 1.8 
MAR 1.8 4 -.5 17.6 19.6 -2.3 -.2 -.1 1.0 1.8 
APR CET -.2 -.5 16.8 18.6 5 1.1 1.5 9 .0 
MAY -2.1 2.6 2.6 18.4 19.7 -2.9 a2 2.2 9 -.3 
JUN ae) | 4.1 17.6 18.0 ae 1.7 -.7 6 5 
JUL 1.0 -2.9 -.8 14.7 15.9 1.6 -.8 =f 4 “7 
AUG 1.4 af) Dead 134% 13.9 6 -1.4 -.6 .0 4 
SEP -2.2 3.5 4.9 13.0 13.6 -2.8 8 4 6 8 
ocT =a 5.3 6.8 12.4 1 5 -.1 5 4 3 
NOV Bo) 5.8 7.9 8.5 8.3 oz 3 5 1 -.7 
DEC 1.3 3.9 6.9 8.2 6.0 isi 4.9 4.2 1.2 .0 
1983 JAN 5.4 7.9 7.8 6.7 1.3 1.2 =) -.2 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. re 


(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


FEB 15, 1983 TABLE 72 8:53 AM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
ere we Pe Sl pike 20.8 ep.et Ua a OU le 
1978 -4) 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 123 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 7 1121 1.009 L7N62 185103 17569 130030 32328 91214 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1.008 13.79 186762 19305 129323 31081 91402 
1981 1 -314 - 1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147339 19148 103400 30819 70184 
I] -661 1139 1242 1.007 17.55 153370 19091 108683 31738 74141 
III -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 165098 19825 118883 32491 83002 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185103 17569 130030 32328 91214 
1982 | - 1402 -432 -205 1.009 14.28 186274 17331 130489 32386 90285 
II -42 -231 -287 1,010 15.07 186153 16071 129377 31994 89657 
II] 864 +2277 -1718 1.007 14.70 188296 16823 131530 31355 91799 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 fideed2 186762 19305 129323 31081 91402 
1982 JAN -73 -907 -904 1.009 13.85 183131 18399 127313 32528 87878 
FEB -797 -179 -305 1.010 14.06 185033 18109 128069 32455 87787 
MAR -532 654 1004 1.007 14.93 186274 17331 130489 32386 90285 
APR 553 -587 -941 1.011 14.73 185881 17337 128845 32309 89267 
MAY -651 104 246 1.005 14,98 185383 16368 128631 32176 88816 
JUN 56 253 408 1.014 15.50 186153 16071 129377 31994 89657 
JUL 344 -1187 - 1030 1.006 15.62 184690 15875 128430 31670 89230 
AUG 593 -68 143 1.006 15.12 187196 16364 130672 31481 90748 
SEP -73 - 1023 -831 1.009 13,37 188296 16823 131530 31355 91799 
OCT -193 -120 4 1.006 12.09 187686 17615 130740 31178 92287 
NOV 68 883 1285 1.011 10.87 187302 18181 130393 30962 92616 
DEC 127 -643 -622 1.006 10.40 186762 19305 129323 31081 91402 
1983 JAN 316 184490 18852 127891 31096 89526 


: BANK OF CANADA REVIER 


(1) 


AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
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1983 TABLE 73 8:53 AM 


FEB 15 
NET NER SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

TATIONS Un” UTHER IE 

GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 

PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 

BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1978 7870 2820 10430 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6474 587 2776 4510 -8 22622 
1980 B92 5475 11388 864) 4393 3712 5372 215 29765 
1981 12784 seh) 12749 12432 361 6214 5654 42 37453 
1982 14037 5025 19062 12679 906 5094 3764 246 41748 
1981 2 714 1035 1749 2257 -60 1404 Gh! 80 6984 
I] -602 620 18 2645 151 1663 2310 sk 6778 
111 766 500 1266 3338 16 867 1096 ~26 6557 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4192 254 2280 695 -3 17134 
1982 | 338 = 1325 -987 3561 Zia) 2084 685 saz 5525 
I] 939 Highs 1714 2801 157 477 676 148 5972 
II] 998 2675 3673 3743 253 1726 590 118 10102 
NY 11762 2900 14662 2574 281 807 1813 12 20149 


a Se ________ nee 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 


FEB 15, 1983 TABLE 74 8:53 AM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


T_T AVERAGES 90 DAY 
BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG KEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 he27/ 9.88 10.06 10.02 8. 83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10. 16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10. 88 12.07 
1980 12.89 TZieeo 12.44 URS 12523 12.48 13.02 etoc 12.24 13.18 
1981 17.93 We 15.96 15.50 Wee) 1822 (aE) 16.46 16.22 18,33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14,03 14,26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14.17 
1981 I 16.91 16.71 13/259 13.44 13825 T3i20 14.00 14.39 14.20 17.13 
II 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18.57 
Il] 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 te Wee 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
IV 1612 15,261 15. 35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 I 14.86 14.59 Vana) 15.02 15.27 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15.35 
Il 15.74 15.50 1Sgoo 14.97 15.16 1S 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
Ill 14.35 13283 13-92 13,85 14.19 14.35 152511 16.00 16.01 14,38 
IV 10.89 10,58 10.60 10.76 ui eys T2517: 12.96 ish28 13.41 10.88 
1981 DEC 14.66 14.41 TS 14.80 1Smze 15.27 157977 16.37 16.48 15.65 
1982 JAN 14.72 14.34 15.93 uae) 1sn95 15.94 16.81 Wo We 16.87 14.90 
FEB 14.74 14.58 14.99 14,58 14.87 15.01 16293 16.94 17.24 15.00 
MAR W143 14.86 T5)<32 14,76 14.99 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.85 16.15 
APR 15.32 14,98 15.08 14.53 14.86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.65 15.50. 
MAY 1532 toe 18 14.66 14.54 14.71 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.82 15.60 
JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 We27 17.69 17.80 17.05 
JUL 15.60 pee 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 17.23 Wau 15.65 
AUG 14.26 13570 13.44 eh ac 13.80 13.96 ERE 15.81 15). 99 14.20 
SEP 13,18 2s 12.62 12.54 13.10 13.48 14.43 14,97 14,78 13.30 
OCT Le S3 Vie2 11.43 11.50 12,07 12.63 13.10 13.64 13.61 11.45 
NOV 10. 87 10,72 10.53 10.67 11.46 12.18 eh 2} 13.43 13.58 10.95 
DEC 10,26 9.80 9.85 10.10 11.03 11.69 12.55 12).79 13.05 10.25 — 


OURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 


FEB 15, 1983 TABLE 75 aeSor ae 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF 


U.S, BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SHISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
( THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
De a atest eseseemsonnes 
1978 1.141 2.191 254 .570 644 5.484 117.0 
1978 1.171 2.486 .276 640 .705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 .277 644 698 5.185 121.8 
1981 1.199 2.430 (229 532 613 5.452 121.5 
1982 1.234 2.158 . 189 509 609 4.967 121.6 
1981 1 1.194 2.757 246 .573 .630 5.810 123.5 
II 1.199 2.492 07 527 589 5.455 121.7 
III 292 2.225 .209 .499 .579 5.228 120.9 
IV 1,192 2.244 cant 531 652 5.315 119.8 
1982 I 1.209 2.231 202 515 645 5.173 120.6 
Il 1.245 2.215 198 523 624 5.101 123.2 
III 1.250 2.155 . 180 503 591 4,828 122.5 
IV 1,231 2.030 174 493 576 4.765 120.1 
1982 JAN 1,192 2.249 205 .520 647 5.306 119.7 
FEB 1.214 2.241 .202 513 641 5.152 121.0 
MAR 1.220 2.204 199 513 647 5.061 1215) 
APR 1.225 2.172 196 511 625 5.023 121.2 
MAY 1.234 2.234 205 533 633 5.204 122.8 
JUN 1.275 2.240 194 525 614 5.076 125.6 
JUL 1,270 2.203 185 515 606 4.982 124.7 
AUG 1.245 2.148 . 180 .502 590 4.809 122.0 
SEP 1.235 2.114 175 493 (577 4.692 120.7 
OCT 1.230 2. 086 172 486 566 4.530 119.7 
NOV 1.226 2.002 .170 484 560 4.656 119.5 
DEC 1,238 2.002 . 180 511 603 5.109 131,2 
1983 JAN 1.228 1.933 184 514 625 5.280 120.4 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


FEB 15, 1983 TABLE 76 8:53 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NER ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
ern ee ee ee ee a 
1977 475 -740 -105 243 5876 -903 5216 -523 
1978 85 -2150 -271 35 6292 -1314 5013 -881 
1979 675 -2500 527 476 4968 -2169 3275 -877 
1980 585 -3150 1483 1071 5044 -2382 3733 -1186 
1981 -4600 -5900 -746 1267 13056 -2951 11372 -829 
1980 IV -245 -1235 -177 493 1301 -734 1060 -261 
1981 | 410 - 1460 -375 279 1629 -454 1454 -66 
I] -3305 -980 -290 466 2095 -730 1831 -391 
HI -375 - 1800 112 246 2844 -493 2597 -206 
IV - 1330 - 1660 -193 276 6488 -1274 5490 -166 
1982 | ~1875 1325 -227 345 4598 -651 4292 -201 
I] -75 -725 -9 120 3615 -975 2760 -609 
III 250 -325 -162 -202 4857 - 1008 3647 -800 


0 : RLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE -001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


er ERENT OE CANADACOCssC“‘“‘S!S;O*™®#;7S;«;737; DClClCltéi‘“ ié‘“Cs 

FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEK RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1977 166 -4) 96 -200 -339 36 176 4217 
1978 29 a20 21 -261 ~248 262 1537 311) 
1979 ete =3i3 46 -230 -322 33 1906 1905 
1980 =i -194 20 -238 -281 37 105 907 
1981 =7/ =97 A) SETS -309 4) 1943 558 
1980 IV -210 ak) 6 =O -262 31 100 - 1285 
1981 1 -243 al 4 -124 -24 3 -54 -486 
II TRI =22 2 Bag =o 1 -44 -3551 
III 548 -50 2 -67 it) 0 920 1624 
IV 3 -8 1 =) =219 31 21 2971 
1982 I 31 -10 KE -101 =o 7 1354 4561 
II -82 -4 4 -44 0 1 137 1354 
III -81 = 2 -69 =! 1 SVEK. 2218 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


jas 


FEB 15, 1983 TABLE 78 8:53 AM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ena een nn nner nena 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
Se a ee Ee eee 
1977 230 172 242 42 =§5 -65 243 
1978 37 55 =-53 128 -40 -186 144 
1979 524 217 -178 -5 0 153 527 
1980 -60 171 542 -164 70 -79 751 
1981 1401 164 =2 760 471 -86 543 
1980 IV -58 231 = 75 -156 21 -132 258 
1981 I 402 -8 26 73 29 92 563 
I! =f -57 -93 265 135 -11 -99 
III -43 4) 213 209 200 0 491 
IV 1046 188 -148 213 107 -167 -412 
1982 I -530 -6 28 -34 48 66 -130 
Dy -343 -50 -87 -612 -15 2 243 
III =33 -36 256 =i735) 3 =5 1] 199 


SAE RT EB ESTI MATES NE THE FANANTAN BALANCE OE INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS” CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA.” 
SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 15, 1983 TABLE 79 8:63 AN 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ey Se Saas ae al a aE ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS‘ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

SS Ss Sr 

1977 1384 -655 -870 668 4885 -1421 
1978 O77 -667 -952 1237 4348 -185 
1979 4107 1 1498 6915 8820 -858 
1980 1406 -489 -2878 -730 177 -542 
1981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
1980 IV 2270 -95 - 1697 567 -718 84 
1981 1 5912 - 1331 300 6058 5572 -314 
1] 8098 -1242 -237 6755 3204 -637 
II] 2726 - 1960 -2343 -466 1158 -126 
IV 1229 -2203 2872 2725 5696 1459 
1982 1 1686 -2057 - 1067 -1996 2565 -1668 
I] -2128 -736 - 1558 -5284 -3930 -27 
Ill - 1312 -174 1885 706 2924 1100 


CE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Current 


Data in Many Forms... 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, 
and magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference 
materials are available for some types of data. Direct access 
to aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, 
Statistics Canada’s machine-readable data base and retrieval 
system. 


How to Obtain More Information 
Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or ser- 
vices should be directed to: 


Current Economic Analysis Division, 
Economic Statistics Field, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 992-4441) 
or to the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Winnipeg (949-4020) 
Halifax (426-5331) Regina (359-5405) 
Montreal (283-5725) Edmonton (420-3027) 
Ottawa (992-4734) Vancouver (666-3691) 
Toronto (966-6586) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for 
users who reside outside the local dialing area of any of 
the regional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador Zenith O0-7037 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 

and Prince Edward Island 1-800-565-7192 
Quebec 1-800-361-2831 
Ontario 1-800-268-1151 
Manitoba 1-800-282-8006 
Saskatchewan 1(112)800-667-3524 
Alberta 1-800-222-6400 
British Columbia (South 

and Central) 112-800-663-1551 


Yukon and Northern B.C. 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 0-8913 
Northwest Territories 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 2-2015 


How to Order Publications 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchas- 
ed from local authorized agents and other community 
bookstores, through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by 
mail order to Publication Sales and Services, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A OV7. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bal 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing intl 


publication, as well as many other data series are available 


from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 028 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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sre was increased evidence that a recovery of output and 
ployment began to take hold late in 1982, and that these 
Ns were sustained early in the first quarter of 1983. 

tput increased in November and December, while 
ployment in February resumed the increase initiated in 
cember. These firming trends originate in increases in 

ail sales, housing construction, and a few sectors of ex- 
yal demand. There are indications, however, that the 

ly stage of recovery may be weak compared to past 
overies due to the pessimistic outlook for business in- 
tment and the cautious reaction of firms to the improve- 
nt in final demand. Firms have boosted production by 

s than the upturn in final sales, resulting in an accelerated 
luction in inventories late in the fourth quarter. A sustain- 
upturn in demand also will require a further strengthening 
=xternal demand, for which the improvement of the 

ding indicators and GNP in the United States is en- 
Iraging. 


> accumulating evidence of a recovery is highlighted by 
upturn of consumer demand for retail goods since No- 
nber, and by a rapid expansion of housing starts bet- 

en October and January. These improvements appear to 
e been initiated by the downward trend in interest rates 
he autumn. More recently, a firming of real incomes as a 
ult of inproved employment and lower inflation has rein- 
sed this interest rate effect. In addition, the downward 
id in exports has slowed in response to the recent 

overy of demand in the United States. 


e effect of the recession in moderating prices continued 
) January as consumer prices (not seasonally adjusted) 

1 industrial prices fell, after recording only marginal in- 
2ases in recent months. Uncertainty over the longer-term 
urse of prices, however, may be indicated by the fact 

it nominal interest rates of most durations have not declin- 
i with the substantial easing of inflation in recent 
inths. 


-mployment rose 0.3 per cent in February, and has 
e€n stable or rising for three consecutive months follow- 
1g 15 straight declines. The firming of employment has 


ll references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
ated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
4rpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
2int seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
‘© projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
/ the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
ay differ from those published by the data source. 


encouraged a recovery in labour force participation, which 
raised the unemployment rate marginally to 12.5 per cent 
in February. 


Wage increases negotiated in collective bargaining 
agreements slowed from 8.7 per cent in the third quarter 
to 6.9 per cent in the fourth, the fourth consecutive 
quarterly slowdown. Most of this moderation originated in 
the federal public sector as a result of legislated wage 
restraints. Average hourly earnings in manufacturing had 
slowed to a 6 per cent trend rate of increase by 
December, a more rapid deceleration than is evident in 
negotiated wage settlements in this sector. 


The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
expanded by 2.8 per cent in December after a 2.0 per 
cent gain in November. Sharply higher demand for 
durable goods led this recovery, up 15.2 per cent since 
August, notably for furniture and appliances and 
passenger cars. Unlike previous months, however, sales 
in December strengthened in all regions and in virtually all 
components. 


The indicators of housing market activity continued to 
advance in December and January, implying a strong gain 
in residential construction in the first quarter. Housing 
starts rose 6.4 per cent in January, while building permits 
and mortgage loan approvals gained 10.8 per cent and 
4.6 per cent respectively in December. 


Real domestic product increased 0.3 per cent in 
December, following a 0.1 per cent gain in November. 
These increases slowed the fourth quarter decline in out- 
put to 0.9 per cent from 1.6 per cent in the third. An in- 
crease for the first quarter is indicated by the sustained 
upturn in employment. If realized, this would mark the 
first quarterly increase in production since the second 
quarter of 1981. Industries related to the consumer, 
housing, and some export sectors account for the improv- 
ing trend of output. 


Demand for manufactured goods strengthened in Novem- 
ber and December as the volume of shipments rose 1.5 
per cent and 0.5 per cent, while real new orders rose 
5.7 per cent before declining 6.0 per cent. The large 
swings in new orders reflect special factors in the 
transportation equipment industry, and the 0.8 per cent 
increase excluding this industry in November and 
December is more reflective of the trend in new orders in 
a majority of industry groups. 
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e Real manufacturing inventories fell $242 million and 
$260 million in November and December, reflecting the 
cautious reaction firms have had in adjusting output to the 
increases in demand. Another reflection of this hesitancy 
is that production in some industries that primarily sell 
from stock has not recovered quickly enough to prevent 
the backlog of unfilled orders from accumulating. The 
constant dollar ratio of total inventories to shipments has 
declined from the cyclical high of 2.36 in October to 
2.22 in December, although the overhang remains at 
levels burdensome enough to exert continued dampening 
pressure on prices in most industries. 


¢ Nominal merchandise exports declined 5.0 per cent in 
January, following the 9.6 per cent increase in December 
and a stabilization in November. Imports have followed a 
steadier firming trend, as the 3.2 per cent increase in 
January follows gains in December and November. As a 
result of these recent gains, the trend-cycle of each of 
exports and imports slowed to —1.7 per cent, as the 
recovery of industrial activity in North America is just 
becoming evident in the trend of exports and imports, 
notably in the motor vehicle and housing sectors as well 
as some fabricated materials. 


vill 


¢ The Consumer Price Index and the Industry Selling Pric 
Index declined in January, although the reduction in the 
Petroleum Compensation Charge accounts for the ab- 
solute declines in the month. Food prices also continue 
to moderate. Within the manufacturing sector, the 
number of industries registering higher prices grew for 
the fourth consecutive month. 


The composite leading indicator rose 1.58 per cent in 
December, the third monthly gain following 15 consecutive 
declines. The non-filtered index posted a record increase 
of 4.0 per cent, reflecting the strong growth of the in- 
dicators of household demand particularly for durable gooc 
and housing. In total, the leading indicator suggests that a 
cyclical upturn is at hand, if not already under way. The 
continued strengthening of employment data for February 
increases the possibility of growth in output in the first 
quarter of 1983. The outlook for growth of our exports 
also improved, in light of a notable recovery of the leading 
and coincident indicators for the United States. The in- 
dicators of the manufacturing sector, however, have not y 
reflected these upward impulses, as new orders for durab 
goods were reduced by weakness in industries related to 
business investment. | 


Figure 1 


The Canadian Composite Leading Index 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal expenditure on goods ac- 
celerated towards the end of the fourth quarter, as the in- 
creases for sales of furniture and household appliances and 
new motor vehicles were 2.94 per cent and 2.58 per cent 
respectively in December. This was the best monthly per- 
formance in the last two years, as the non-filtered'’ version 
of these indicators recouped about half of the losses suf- 
fered during the current recession. Sales of furniture and 
household appliances have been propelled by the recovery 
in residential construction activity in central Canada. The 
upturn in auto sales, however, Seems more a response of 
consumers to price reductions than the manifestation of a 
new cyclical trend in real incomes. The outlook for 
household demand is improved, nevertheless, by the recent 
firming in real wages and the improvement in employment. 


The residential construction? index also accelerated in the 
quarter, posting its strongest rise in December (+ 13.84 per 
cent). This reflects the impact of government aid programs 
for housing and of lower mortgage rates. The continuation 
of these conditions in the first quarter should prolong the 
upward trend of these leading indicators of activity and 
assure a steady recovery of residential construction in the 
first half of the year at least. While the level of the non- 
filtered index still remains 25 per cent below its peak in 


' The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See 
D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic 
Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time 
Series", Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 2 
month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered in- 
dex emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a 5 
month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of the 
361 months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 
false signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 
per cent, whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series 
represents an error rate of 17.8 per cent. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless other- 


wise stated. 


n 


This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


X 


April 1981, the recent improvement is comparable to the 
the strong recovery in 1975 in terms of absolute growth 
The subsequent increase in residential construction ac- 
counted for nearly 40 per cent of the growth of GNP in} 
second half of 1975. 


The indicators for the manufacturing sector gave less 
evidence of recovery in December, particularly new ordei 
for durable goods which fell 1.81 per cent in December, | 
after a revised decline of 0.81 per cent in November. Tr 
weakening seems largely attributable to industries related 
business investment. These declines confirm the continu 
downward trend of business investment in 1983 indicate: 
by the investment intentions evident in the most recent 


Leading Indicators 
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10. Percentage Change in Price Per | 
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*Net Change 


tBased on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Divisior 
for employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings 


manufacturing. | 


vate and Public Investment survey, and raise the possibili- 
»f a sizeable drop in investment in plant and equipment in 
first quarter of the year. The firming of orders evident in 
third and fourth quarters in the furniture and wood in- 
tries continued into December, led upwards by the 

overy of housing demand. Despite increases of 0.4 per 
it and 0.5 per cent in the non-filtered version in Novem- 
and December, the ratio of shipments to stocks of 

shed goods was unchanged for the fifth straight month at 
6. In December, and for the fourth quarter as a whole, 
ments for most industries related to household demand 
e, although this was largely reflected in a sharp reduction 
wentories of finished goods rather than an increase in 
duction. Firms remained cautious in boosting produc- 

, in light of the uncertain nature of the recovery of de- 

id in several industries, apparently attempting to rebuild 
dity before boosting production schedules. The drop in 
average workweek during the autumn, however, stabiliz- 
in December (—0.04 per cent). 


improvement in the indicator of manufacturing profit 
gins continued in December, as the percentage change 
rice per unit labour cost rose by 0.13 to a rate of 

.14 per cent. The rate of increase continued to ease, 
ever, due to the upturn of the index of unit labour costs 
lecember after subsiding in the autumn. The index has 
Nn practically unchanged over the last six months. The 
Jacks in activity in industries where the value of output- 
‘person-employed is relatively high partly accounts for 
increase in unit labour costs. The rate of increase of 

rly earnings (+6 per cent at annual rates) continued to 
e, but has firmed relative to producer prices, which were 
tically flat in December. 


leading indicator for the United States rose 0.67 per 
tin December. The diffusion of positive forces increas- 
and this broadening persisted into January when the 
lished composite index rose strongly. These latter 
elopments have been reflected in the notable increase 
N€ Coincident indicators in January (led by a 0.9 per 

t gain in industrial output), raising the prospects for 

nth in Canadian exports in the first quarter after a 

line of 10.9 per cent in the fourth quarter. 


financial market indicators continued to improve in 
ember. The Toronto Stock Exchange index increased 

5 per cent, its fourth consecutive increase, as the non- 
ed version has nearly recovered to the peaks registered 
'€ Spring of 1980. The rate of descent of the real 

ley Supply slowed to only —0.11 per cent, as there was 
lerease of close to 5 per cent in the non-filtered ver- 


sion. Mortgage loan and consumer credit demand was par- 
ticularly strong during December, reflecting the expansion of 
household expenditure at the end of the fourth quarter. 


Output 


Real Domestic Product rose by 0.3 per cent in 
December, after a 0.1 per cent gain in November. A 
strong recovery in construction activity and in a number 
of industries oriented to consumer demand has led the 
upturn of output in the last two months. At the same 
time, the firming of economic activity in the United 
States has been transmitted into higher output in a 
number of related industries in Canada. The expansion 
of employment over January and February indicates that 
output will increase in the first quarter of 1983, which 
would mark the end to six consecutive large quarterly 
drops in aggregate output, totalling 7.9 per cent. 


Output in service-producing industries has lagged behind 
the upturn in goods, rising only 0.1 per cent in each of No- 
vember and December. Nevertheless, this does represent 
a Stabilizing of output following a series of uncharacteristic 
declines in output and employment in the service sector, a 
reflection of the unusual severity and diffuseness of the 
recession. Further gains can be expected in the first 
quarter, as employment in service-producing industries rose 
sharply in February, although output in the education in- 
dustry in February will be depressed by the three-week 
strike by teachers in Quebec (workers on strike are counted 
as employed in the labour force measure of employment). 


The recent firming of household and some sectors of export 
demand appears largely responsible for the stabilizing of 
output in the total service sector. This is most evident in 
the trade industry, which rose gradually for the fifth con- 
secutive month in December (+0.2 per cent). Wholesale 
and retail trade have begun to reflect the recent upturn in 
domestic and external demand, notably the higher level of 
consumer demand at the retail level and signs of a firming of 
export and import demand at the wholesale level. Activity in 
the finance, insurance, and real estate sector slipped by 
0.3 per cent in December. The trend of unbroken monthly 
declines established in the first half of 1982 has been 
reversed, however, by the 1.7 per cent recovery in output 
between July and November. This reflects the recovery of 
demand in the real estate and financial markets in response 
to the steady drop in interest rates over this period, and 
renewed growth for this sector is indicated by the further 
gains in employment in January (+2.3 per cent) and 
February (+3.1 per cent). 


xi 


The community, business, and personal service sector and 
the transportation, communications, and utilities industries 
have only recently begun to respond to the positive 
developments in consumer and export demand. This partly 
reflects the greater importance of industrial firms as a 
source of demand within these sectors as well as the limited 
nature of the recovery of household and export demand up 
to December. Output in community, business, and personal 
services rose by 0.4 per cent in December, following seven 
consecutive monthly declines. An increase in demand for 
consumer services, up 0.2 per cent after a 0.3 per cent 
gain in November, has reinforced steady growth in publicly- 
provided services (notably health and education). Output in 
transportation, communications, and utilities declined by 0.4 
per cent, offsetting the increase in November. The drop 
originated in lower output of utilities (—1.2 per cent), as 
transportation production rose 0.3 per cent after a marginal 
gain in November. This recent firming of transportation ac- 
tivity largely reflects the upturn of export and import trade in 
these two months, which generated increased activity in the 
transport of commodities by water, railroad, and pipeline, as 
well as increased demand for grain elevator services. 


Output in goods-producing industries has led the recent 
upturn in aggregate production, rising 0.4 per cent and 0.5 
per cent in November and December respectively. A 
recovery in construction and mining activity has led this up- 
turn, supplemented by a substantial moderation of the rate 
of descent for manufacturing production. Led by new 
home-building, construction output rose 6.1 per cent in 
December after an initial gain of 0.7 per cent in November. 
Favourable weather in Eastern Canada and a very large 
surplus of available labour and materials have encouraged a 
rapid translation of the surge in housing starts beginning in 
October into work-put-in-place. Output in mining rose 2.5 
per cent in December, the fifth consecutive increase (a 
cumulative 12.5 per cent gain, following a —22.8 per cent 
drop earlier in the year). The recovery has been most evi- 
dent for metal mines and to a lesser extent non-metallic 
minerals related to construction demand (such as gypsum). 
A firming of prices on international markets encouraged ma- 
jor producers such as Cominco and Falconbridge to an- 
nounce significant mine re-openings in January, while Inco’s 
operations in Sudbury will recommence in April. The major 
sources of weakness in mining remain production of crude 
oil and natural gas (off 1.2 per cent in December, as de- 
mand for energy products has slackened), iron ore (—5.3 
per cent in December, echoing the 31.0 per cent drop in 
iron and steel production), and asbestos. 


A recovery of output in the forestry industry within the 
primary sector has been barely perceptible. Output fell 1.3 
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per cent in December, and is only up 1.9 per cent since 
despite the strong recovery in house-building constructi 
in North America. This weak recovery partly reflects the 
desire of the wood manufacturing industry to use up ra\ 
materials stocks already on hand before placing new ort 
with forestry companies, as well as uncertainty over the 
possible imposition of stiff import customs duties by the 
United States International Trade Commission. A favour 
preliminary ruling by this agency in March should encoul 
a further recovery in this industry in the spring, although 
some significant recalls of workers in B.C. had been iss! 
in January and February in any event. 


Output in manufacturing dropped 1.2 per cent in 
December. Taken in conjunction with the stabilization in 
vember, this represents a significant easing from the 9.i 
per cent drop in the previous two months. This parallel 
significant improvement indicated by the employment dé 
the Labour Force Survey, which rose an average 0.5 pi 
cent in December and January (after hefty declines avei 
ing 1.1 per cent between April and November) before — 
declining substantially in February. Most of the recent ¢ 
of an improvement in manufacturing output have derivec 
from the firming of consumer, housing, and some secto! 
export demand, which have partly offset significant drop. 
related to the weakness of business fixed investment. ~ 
firming of output in November and December also has ¢ 
cided with a significant acceleration in the reduction of 
finished goods inventories. | 
There has been a gradual expansion of the number of 
manufacturing industry groups recording higher output, * 
a low of 5 (out of 20 major groups) in September to 7 | 
October and 8 in November and December. Output ros 
December in the wood (+4.2 per cent), furniture and fi 
ture (+3.8 per cent), clothing (+2.7 per cent), printing” 
publishing (+ 1.1 per cent) industries, all of which repre: 
a continuation of a recently established upward trend in 
duction and orders. The 7.4 per cent recovery in trans 
tation equipment is the first increase after three months © 
decline, and reflects a 15.9 per cent recovery in motor 
vehicle assemblies (which should continue in the first 
quarter, to judge by the industry’s positive perceptions | 
the export market in the U.S. as revealed by the prolifer 
tion of recall notices in this industry). | 


Production in industries related to business investment « 
tinued to provide the major drag on total output. In par- 
ticular, a 31.0 per cent cutback in iron and steel output | 
equivalent to virtually all of the decline in the manufactur 
sector in December, although recall notices were issueC 


the first quarter. In addition, significant declines were — 


ded in metal fabricating, electrical products, and non- 
allic minerals. The pulp and paper and petroleum in- 
ries also cut back further in reaction to the pronounced 
kness of international demand in these specific sectors. 


weakness of business investment was also evident 

in the detail for industry groups which as a whole are 
sriencing a recovery of demand. For example, the in- 
ise in transportation equipment originated entirely in 

or vehicles, as output of aircraft, shipbuilding, and 

ay rolling stock continued to plummet. Similarly, most 
le recent upturn in the furniture industry reflects a 

very for household furniture rather than for office fur- 
e (the former has risen 31.1 per cent since July, while 
atter has declined 7.6 per cent). Within primary metals 
steep declines in iron and steel (—22.5 per cent since 
st) have masked a gradual recovery in smelting and 
ing of metals, mainly products for export markets 

0.0 per cent since August). 


iseholds 


oyment rose 0.3 per cent in February according to 
Labour Force Survey as there was a further slight im- 
‘ement in labour market conditions. Employment has 
1 by 44,000 since November, while the unemploy- 

t rate fell to 12.4 per cent in January and 12.5 per 
‘in February from the fourth quarter average of 12.7 
cent. The upturn in employment and production in- 
tors in recent months reflects the favourable 

lonse of household demand to declining interest 

$ and special incentives to purchase in the fourth 

ter. The response of business has remained hesi- 
however, as has been reflected in increased de- 

d for part-time labour only. The carry-over into 

lary of rising demand for housing and the improved 
pects for our exports suggest that the increase in 
luction and the demand for labour will be sustained 

€ coming months. 


Slight improvement in employment conditions since No- 


ber has had a greater impact on women than on men, 
5 evident in the increase in the employment/population 
‘for females in all the major age groups. The cor- 
ionding ratio for males declined only slightly, while that 
adult males remained unchanged at 70.9 per cent. 

s€ movements are consistent with the stabilization of 
‘loyment in goods-producing industries (excluding 
sulture) since November and the 37,000 increase in 
loyment in services. In February, however, the in- 

‘se in employment was dominated by males aged 25 


and over as the employment/population ratio rose from 70.8 
to 70.9. Employment continued to increase among females 
in this age group for the third straight month, raising the 
employment ratio from 43.6 in November to 43.8 in 
February, while employment remained unchanged among 
persons aged 15 to 24. Employment conditions continued 
to improve in February in the Atlantic Provinces (+ 10,000), 
British Columbia (+8,000), and Quebec (+5,000), while 
remaining stable in the Prairie provinces (except Alberta). 
The December and January improvements in Ontario were 
partially offset by a decline in February (—7,000). 


Employment rose 0.4 per cent in services in February, and 
fell 0.2 per cent in goods-producing industries (excluding 
agriculture), which reversed a January increase of similar 
magnitude. Employment continued to climb in finance, in- 
surance, and real estate (+ 18,000), trade (+5,000), and 
primary industries (+6,000, excluding agriculture), parallel- 
ing the upturn in the indicators of North American demand 
for housing and consumer durable goods. Employment also 
rose 4,000 in construction and 11,000 in community, 
business, and personal services and public administration. 
In manufacturing, however, the gains in December and 
January were reversed in February (— 14,000), and the 
renewed weakness of employment in transportation, com- 
munications, and utilities in January was extended into 
February (—5,000). This development reflects an ongoing 
downtrend in business investment, following the unusual 
gain in the fourth quarter, as was underlined by the survey 
of 1983 business investment intentions. This sector ac- 
counted for a large proportion of the layoffs reported by 
Canada Manpower Centres in February, following the fourth 
quarter drop in new orders in industries related to business 
investment. The data unadjusted for seasonality indicate ac- 
centuated declines in transportation in Alberta and manufac- 
turing industries in Ontario. The primary sector improved, 
mainly in British Columbia, and the financial sector 
strengthened in Quebec and Ontario. The employment up- 
turn in services, trade, and construction was fairly evenly 
distributed among the provinces. 


The labour force increased 0.4 per cent in February, 
recouping the loss in January and raising the unemployment 
rate from 12.4 per cent to 12.5 per cent. The increase in 
the labour force was apparent in all major age and sex 
groups and in most regions, particularly Quebec and On- 
tario, which perhaps reflects an improved confidence of 
Canadian households. The notion of an increase in con- 
fidence was supported by a slight drop in the number of 
discouraged workers, particularly among males age 25 and 
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over, and by an increase in the number of unemployed per- 
sons re-entering the labour force after less than a year’s 
absence. The labour force, however, continued to contract 
in Alberta, probably due to the more sustained deterioration 
of employment conditions in this province. These labour 
market developments in February lend credence to the 
forecast of a parallel expansion of the labour force and 
employment in the coming months, which would limit the im- 
provement in unemployment but aiso would promote a 
stabilization of wage and salary pressures throughout the 
economy. 


Data on unemployment reflect the slight improvement in 
employment conditions beginning in October, as the 
unemployment rate in February remained below the fourth 
quarter average. Parallel movements in employment and the 
labour force have prevented an improvement in female 
unemployment. The male unemployment rate, however, fell 
from a peak of 13.3 per cent in December to 12.8 per cent 
in February, due to stable employment and declining labour 
force participation. 


The improved state of unemployment also was evident in 
the data on the flow of unemployed persons as classified by 
their previous activity. This classification is useful because 

it shows the labour force status of unemployed persons 
before they became unemployed, and consequently permits 
a better assessment of whether total unemployment is due 
to a disequilibrium arising from variations in labour supply or 
variations in demand. Developments in these data indicate 
an easing in the negative trend of the demand for labour on 
the total flow of unemployed persons since October. Flows 
into unemployed persons are classified into five categories 
by previous activity: persons who had lost their job, persons 
who had quit their job, persons entering the labour force for 
the first time, persons re-entering the labour force after an 
absence of one year or less, and persons re-entering it 
after an absence of more than one year. This classification 
has its limitations, such as the similarity between persons 
re-entering the labour force after an absence of less than 
one year, and those who had lost or quit their job over a 
year ago. In practice, however, this similarity is negligible 
since the former is composed primarily of adult females and 
young persons, reflecting their lesser involvement in the 
labour market. The stronger participation of the other 
groups of workers who re-enter the labour force after less 
than a year’s absence suggests the existence of long 
periods of unemployment interspersed with one or more 
periods of inactivity in the labour force. Despite these 
limitations, the historical analysis of unemployment data by 
previous activity reveals a far more pronounced cyclical pat- 
tern with a longer lead time on the cycle than that obtained 
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from employment data. The easing in the negative impac 
of declining demand for labour on the flow of unemployec 
persons became evident in November, when the contribu 
tion to total unemployment of persons losing their job fell 
sharply. This development was confirmed by the upturn 

production in November and the decline in new unemploy 
ment insurance applications beginning in December. (The 
seasonally unadjusted data had increased between Novert 
ber and December in both 1980 and 1981). The averac 
duration of unemployment, which is a lagging indicator of 
the demand for labour, continued to increase in February 


Major collective bargaining agreements negotiated in tt 
fourth quarter emphasized a continued slowing of wage 
pressures in the economy. The upturn of labour income 
the fourth quarter (+1.3 per cent) reflected for the most 
part the slowing of job losses in the commercial sector. 
all industries, the average increase in base rates in major 
agreements eased from 8.7 per cent in the third quarter 
6.9 per cent in the fourth, completing a full year of slowil 
wage gains. The more accentuated drop in wage inflatio! 
the fourth quarter appears to be related to federal 
government-legislated restraint on the growth of public sé 
tor wages. The increase in wage settlements negotiated 
agreements without an indexation clause fell from 9.3 pe 
cent to 6.4 per cent in transportation, communications, a 
utilities, from 11.8 per cent to 7.2 per cent in communi) 
business, and personal services, and from 9.1 per centt 
7.1 per cent in public administration and defense. The & 
ing of wage pressures has been less marked in the 
manufacturing sector (from +10.4 per cent in the third 
quarter to +9.1 per cent in the fourth) as well as in trade 
and finance, insurance, and real estate (+ 11.2 per cent 
the third versus +9.7 per cent in the fourth). No 
agreements were signed in the primary sector, after a sli 
acceleration in base rates to +9.8 per cent in the third 
quarter from +9.6 per cent in the second. 


After having increased in the first half of the year, the prc 
portion of new contracts containing an indexation clause ~ 
declined in the second half of the year, particularly in the 
fourth quarter when only 8 per cent of all new contracts 

COLA clauses. The incidence of COLA clauses fell shart 
in the fourth quarter in all major industry groups (except i | 
manufacturing, which traditionally has more numerous ind 
ation clauses), which should loosen the connection betwe 
nominal wage rates and the inflation rate during the next — 
year. The effect of a slowing of wage pressures and the: 
importance of indexation clauses on inflationary trends Ov 
time may be limited by the sharp reduction of the averag- 
length of contracts during the past year. The average dt 


1 of contracts continued to decline in both the commer- 
| and non-commercial sectors. Contracts signed without 
indexation clause recorded an average duration of 16.8 
114.4 months respectively in these two sectors. 


2 data on average weekly wages and salaries confirms an 
sing trend of wages in the mining, transportation, com- 
nication, and utilities, manufacturing, and trade sectors. 

2 growth of earnings continued to be strong in the ser- 

e industries and public administration while the trend of 
nings turned up in forestry, construction, and finance, in- 
ance, and real estate, in line with the recovery of activity 
he housing market in North America. Average hourly 
mings are a better indicator of the trend of wage rates, 
they take account of changes due to the number of 

urs worked, but this data is not compiled on a sufficiently 
ye sample to accurately reflect the underlying trend of 
ges. This measure is particularly useful, nevertheless, to 
dy the trend of wages in the manufacturing sector, 

ere its pertinence is supported by the stable relationship 
ich exists between hourly earnings and wages negotiated 
hout an indexation clause in this sector. Average hourly 
mings grew at an annual rate of about 6 per cent in the 
ith quarter, after having attained a peak of nearly 15 per 
nt in the fourth quarter of 1981. 


2 housing market continued to improve in December and 
luary, guaranteeing a strong increase in work-put-in-place 
he first quarter of 1983 compared to the previous 

ater. The number of building permits issued and mort- 

Je loans approved for new housing construction increas- 
10.8 per cent and 4.6 per cent respectively in 

cember, while the number of housing starts rose 6.4 per 
it in January compared to increases of 12.1 per cent, 

9 per cent and 27.4 per cent one month earlier. 


2 seasonally adjusted data on single-family housing 
orded large increases. For all of Canada, housing starts 
Single-family homes in urban areas were up 20.0 per 

1 in January, while the number of building permits issued 
J mortgage loans approved for new housing construction 
© 21.9 per cent and 19.5 per cent respectively in 
cember. The stock of newly-completed but unoccupied 
Jses dipped sharply in January (— 10.3 per cent) to a 
ord low of 4,785 units, after falling an average of 6.5 
“cent a month since August. Despite this further reduc- 
1 in supply and the increase in demand, new housing 

2€S declined in January at the same rate as in December 
0.1 per cent). This represents a marked slowdown in 
‘monthly rate of decline, which averaged 4.4 per cent a 
nth between February and November 1982. The short- 
M prospects for the single housing market are improved 


by the stabilization of employment and further reductions in 
mortgage interest rates between December 1982 and 
February 1983. Activity in the Western and Atlantic pro- 
vinces, however, will have to continue to increase further if 
the recovery is to continue, as Quebec and Ontario have 
already reached record highs due to transitory government 
stimulus programs. In January, single-family housing starts 
in urban areas were 21,800 and 44,500 respectively. The 
Quebec level matches those of the periods of rapid expan- 
sion in the 1970's, while the Ontario level is unparalleled 
since January 1959, the earliest date for which data are 
available. Growth in the other regions, while marked and 
sustained, is less impressive from a historical standpoint. In 
view of the slow growth of employment and population in 
these regions relative to that of the previous decade, 
however, the number of housing starts is relatively high, 
suggesting at the very least a marked slowdown in the rate 
of increase and perhaps even a downturn in single housing 
indicators. 


The upturn in multiple housing has been less evenly 
distributed geographically and more erratic than that of 
single-family housing. This situation seems directly related 
to the weakness of demand for new rental dwellings, which 
has been reflected in a further increase in January (+2.7 
per cent) in the number of units of such dwellings still va- 
cant. The January level of 12,025 units is the highest 
since late 1979, which was related more to an increase in 
the number of units completed than to weak demand. The 
vacancy rate for dwellings completed over the previous six 
months was 41.5 per cent in December 1982 versus 34.1 
per cent in November 1979. Demand is particularly slug- 
gish in the western provinces, where multiple housing in- 
dicators apparently had not yet reached a trough in 
January. Quebec and Ontario were the only regions to 
record a definitive upturn in multiple housing since the sum- 
mer months, although the erratic monthly movements ap- 
pear to reflect the tenuous nature of this recovery, which 
can probably be traced to the particularly low vacancy rates 
in the major cities of Ontario and Quebec (with the notewor- 
thy exception of Montreal). Consequently, these two pro- 
vinces, particularly Ontario, should sustain the current levels 
of activity in the first few months of 1983. 


The weakness in multiple housing stems in part from 
technical problems in estimating seasonal factors. The 
seasonal adjustment methodology does not allow for the im- 
pact of an institutional change to be incorporated immediate- 
ly into the seasonal factors. Thus, despite the termination 
of the MURB program, the seasonal factors for the winter 
months remained extremely high, leading to an understate- 
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ment of the seasonally adjusted data. This bias would ap- 
pear to be substantial, since the use of seasonal factors for 
1975 (before the introduction of the MURB program) yields 
multiple housing starts of 71,000 units for November, 
61,000 for December and 62,000 for January versus the 
official estimates of 57,000, 47,000 and 43,000 units 
respectively. This comparison is imprecise, of course, 
since the seasonal factors have probably changed since 
1975, but it nevertheless demonstrates the need to allow 
for such problems in interpreting the data. 


The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods rose 
by 2.8 per cent in December, following a 2.0 per cent gain 
in November. The strong upturn in retail sales in the last 
two months has recouped all of the declines recorded since 
November 1981. Sharply higher demand for durable 
goods, in a continuation of the upward trend that began in 
August, led this recovery. Sales of durable goods increas- 
ed 6.5 per cent in December, bringing the cumulative in- 
crease since July to 15.2 per cent. Passenger car sales 
have risen 43.6 per cent in November and December, part- 
ly in response to special incentives from North American 
producers. Only a portion of these gains appear to have 
been lost at the start of the first quarter, while sales of im- 
ports appear to be strengthening. The upturn in car sales 
has accounted for about three-quarters of the increase in 
durable goods purchases in November and December, as 
steady and diffuse gains also have been recorded for most 
other durables. 


Purchases of furniture and appliances and related goods 
have been stimulated by the recent upturn in completions of 
new homes, and the strong gain (+60 per cent) in sales of 
existing homes in the fourth quarter. While increased sales 
of existing homes do not necessarily imply that families must 
buy furniture and appliances (trading-up within the housing 
market, for example, would not necessarily lead a family to 
purchase new appliances), the federal government $3,000 
grant for home purchases also was applicable to purchases 
of existing homes by first-time buyers. Nearly 90,000 such 
applications were received before the program ended on 
January 28, 1983. Lower prices for furniture and ap- 
pliances also have encouraged a recovery of demand. Part- 
ly aS aresult, the volume of furniture and appliance sales 
has risen 11.1 per cent since August, while goods related 
to home entertainment (televisions, stereos, etc.) have in- 
creased 8.4 per cent over this period. The recovery of 
sales has been particularly strong in Quebec, where the 
stimulus to housing activity has been the greatest. 


Unlike the recovery of retail sales last month, which was 
largely powered by durable goods, there were also traces 
of a firming of demand for semi- and non-durable goods in 
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December. Sales of these goods rose 0.1 per cent and 
0.7 per cent respectively, although these gains follow 
several months of pronounced weakness. Most of the fir 
ing originated in household furnishings (+1.4 per cent), 
presumably in response to the recent upturn of housing é 
tivity, as well as food and gasoline, where prices have 
declined recently. At the same time, lower prices for 
necessities such as food, gas, and housing have improve 
the real income available for discretionary purchases. 


The provincial distribution of nominal retail sales reveals 
impressive diffusion of the increase in consumer demand 
all regions of the country, which strengthens the notion tl 
the upturn in consumer demand is in response to im- 
provements in macroeconomic variables such as lower ra 
of interest and inflation. The strongest gains continued tc 
be in Central Canada, where the robust upturn in housing 
activity since October has contributed to a stabilization of 
employment and encouraged noteworthy gains in furnitur 
and appliance sales. This may partly explain why there w 
accentuated strength in retail sales in Quebec (+4.5 per 
cent) in December, on the eve of wage cuts to be im- 
plemented in the public sector in the first quarter. The 
Quebec government stimulus program to new housing cc 
struction has aided a 19.3 per cent increase in furniture ¢ 
appliance sales since August, including a 5.8 per cent ga 
in December. Sales of other durable goods also were 
strong in Quebec, notably motor vehicle dealers, which is 
consistent with the general principle that purchases of 
durables are less responsive to current income flows thar 
to changes in interest rates and long-term employment 
trends. At the same time, regions outside of Central 
Canada contributed 38.2 per cent of the overall increase 
retail sales, compared to only 8.9 per cent in November. 


Prices 


The downward momentum of inflation was particularly 
evident in January, as the Consumer Price Index record- 
ed the first monthly decline since September 1978 and | 
the Industry Selling Price Index fell on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis. Within the CPI, the slowing of inflation was © 
diffuse. Goods prices eased due to lower prices for 
energy and clothing. The decline in the ISPI also was 
largely attributable to energy prices. The drop masked 
an ongoing recovery in wood prices due to increased ac- 
tivity in North American housing construction. Prices of — 
precious metals and copper continued to climb in | 
January, which appear to be largely speculative in nature | 
as prices of most industrial metals remained weak | 
following the drop in prices in late February. | 


-Consumer Price Index fell 0.3 per cent in January, the 
‘monthly decrease recorded since September 1978. 
‘index was unchanged in December following average 
eases of 0.5 per cent for the previous five months. The 
siding trend of inflation at the retail level was diffuse, as 
lines in prices were recorded for all durability classes of 
ds and prices of services recorded the smallest monthly 
ease since September 1972. 


es of semi-durable goods posted the largest decline, 

in 2.1 per cent, largely due to a 2.3 per cent drop in 
clothing component. Clothing prices usually decline in 
yary due to post-Christmas sales; however, this 

Jary’s decline was the largest ever recorded. The 
spness of the decline may reflect the sluggish behaviour 
lothing sales in the fourth quarter, as retailers appear to 
2 had to resort to larger than usual discounts to clear in- 
tories. 


\-durable goods prices fell 0.3 per cent in January. The 
‘line was largely due to lower energy prices. Local price 
's and a reduction in the petroleum compensation charge 
‘e reflected in lower consumer gasoline prices. As of 
uary 1, 1983 the wellhead price of oil was increased by 
00 per barrel, which was passed on to the consumer on 
‘ch 1. Food prices (purchased from stores) were stable 
anuary following a five-month declining trend. 


es of durable goods were virtually unchanged in January 
the second straight month. Auto prices have been un- 
nged since the new model year price increases in No- 
iber. Furniture prices fell 1.1 per cent following little 
Nge since the autumn. Furniture and appliance sales 

© recovered over this period in tandem with increased 
sing activity. 


eS Of services rose only 0.1 per cent in January follow- 
a similar increase in December. These monthly rates of 
€ase represent a continued substantial slowing in prices 
services since mid-1982. The shelter component rose 
/ 0.2 per cent, as replacement costs fell for the third 
secutive month and as the mortgage interest component 
ved to an increase of only 0.4 per cent. Declines were 
orded for air fares and package holiday trips. 


Industry Selling Price Index fell 0.3 per cent on a 
sonally adjusted basis in January, following an increase 
iimilar magnitude in December and two months of 

ginal decline. While January is usually a month for in- 
ases in the seasonal components of the ISPI, the in- 
4ses this January were smaller than usual, resulting in 


declines in the seasonally adjusted series. This was par- 
ticularly evident in selling prices of industries which produce 
non-durable goods, which declined 0.9 per cent in the month. 
The seasonal components which declined were the clothing 
and related industries, chemical product prices (where 
shipments continue to decline) and paper and allied prices 
(weak export markets still prevail). Data released for the 
fourth quarter indicate that profit margins are still very poor 
in chemical and paper industries due to stiff external com- 
petition and slack demand. The other major source of 
decline was the estimated 4.5 per cent drop in petroleum 
prices, due to the reduction in the petroleum compensation 
charge. 


Selling prices of industries which produce durable goods 
rose 0.6 per cent in January. The major upward thrust 
originated in a demand-led recovery in wood prices, which 
have risen for five consecutive months on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis. Primary metal prices also rose in January. As 
in December, however, the increase was restricted to gold, 
silver, and copper prices, which appear to be fluctuating 
largely in response to speculative pressures. Iron and steel, 
zinc, lead, and aluminum prices remained weak in January. 
Prices of goods associated with business investment 
recorded no change for machinery and metal fabricating 
while non-metallic mineral prices fell on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis. Electrical product prices rose 0.6 per cent, 
although the increase was largely due to increased prices of 
consumer appliances. 


The Raw Materials Price Index rose 2.4 per cent in 
January. The fuels component rose 3.2 per cent as the 
January 1 $4.00 per barrel price increase of crude oil more 
than offset the effect of the reduction in the petroleum com- 
pensation charge evident in the ISPI and CPI. Excluding the 
fuels component, the index rose 1.3 per cent, bringing the 
level 0.1 per cent higher than in January 1982. Non- 
ferrous metal prices rose 7.2 per cent in January as a result 
of sharp increases for silver, gold, and copper. Prices for 
other metals remain below levels of a year earlier. 


Wood materials rose 1.3 per cent in price in January, 
reflecting the improvement in demand for softwoods used 
for construction evident in the ISPI for the last five months. 
Pulpwood prices continued to decline, however, in the face 
of weak demand in the pulp and paper industries. 

Vegetable product prices rose due to a sharp jump in prices 
of fresh imported vegetables. This may be reflected in 
higher prices of fresh vegetables in the February CPI. The 
animal materials price index fell due to price decreases for 
hogs, cattle and calves, and poultry. 
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Business Investment 


The Private and Public Investment (PPI) survey reveals 
that business firms intend to reduce their investment 
considerably in 1983 compared to 1982. Total invest- 
ment for 1982 was far lower than initially estimated, due 
to the need to reduce current outlays and the burden of 
debt. The 1983 cutbacks, however, apparently are in 
response to excess production capacity, which 

precludes the need for most expansion projects. Invest- 
ment intentions seem to be focused on increasing pro- 
ductivity, a trend which may have a moderating impact 

on price changes when demand improves. Moreover, the 
phenomenon of declining investment reduces con- 
siderably the possibility of the significant revisions to 
1982 being repeated in 1983. The largest revisions may 
occur in the energy field, where the outlook depends on 
political factors (the National Energy Program and OPEC 
price decisions). 


The rise in industrial corporation profits’ in the latter half of 
1982, primarily due to a further reduction in operating ex- 
penses, suggests that this factor will serve to reduce profits 
less in 1983 than in 1982. Despite the 5.2 per cent 
decline in the net profits before taxes of non-financial cor- 
porations in the fourth quarter (after a 6.6 per cent increase 
in the third quarter), the financial situation of these corpora- 
tions appears to be improving. The fourth quarter slump 
was concentrated in one industry (transportation 
equipment), as the percentage of industries with increased 
operating revenue rose from 40.0 per cent in the third 
quarter to 55.6 per cent in the fourth. In addition, interest 
payments fell 2.3 per cent (Seasonally unadjusted) between 
the fourth quarter of 1981 and 1982, the first drop in 
payments since 1977. This decline can be traced to cor- 
porate refinancing in the fourth quarter of 1982 and to fall- 
ing interest rates. 


The energy and non-energy components of the mining in- 
dustry were characterized by divergent trends in both pro- 
fits and investment intentions. The sales of non-energy min- 
ing industries tailed off sharply, as subsequently did their 
capacity utilization, so that the forecast reduction in capital 
spending is unlikely to undergo major revisions during the 
year. Expenditure on oil and gas exploration, however, will 
be extremely sensitive to the forthcoming changes in 
energy policy. 

Metal mines expect to reduce their investment by 16.2 per 
cent (—$218 million) in 1983 after a 29.4 per cent 
(—$560 million) cutback in 1982. These substantial reduc- 
tions reflect the marked deterioration in balance sheets 

' The data on the PPI survey and the survey of profits of industrial 

corporations are expressed in current dollars only 
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since the beginning of the recession, as between the four 
quarters of 1981 and 1982, metal mining operations 
posted a cumulative deficit of $859 million. A 32.4 per 
cent drop in sales between the most recent peak in the 
second quarter of 1981 and the fourth quarter of 1982, 
particularly due to depressed prices as well as lower sale: 
volume, was too substantial to permit an offsetting adjust- 
ment in variable production costs. Moreover, interest rate 
rose rapidly along with the need to finance high inventorie 
and current operations. Financial conditions have improve 
slightly, since interest payments as a percentage of 
operating expenses fell in the fourth quarter of 1982 (the 
first decline however, since the fourth quarter of 1981), 
while total costs continued to decline rapidly in the fourth 
quarter of 1982 (—6.7 per cent) after dropping 3.8 per 
cent in the second quarter and 9.2 per cent in the third. 
Therefore, an increase in nominal sales should permit met 
mining companies to register an operating profit, especial 
if higher prices are responsible for the nominal increase ir 
sales. Sales also fell sharply in the other non-energy mini 
industries, particularly asbestos mining (—31.7 per cent | 
between the first quarter of 1981 and the fourth quarter 
1982). A 38.1 per cent drop in interest payments betwe 
the fourth quarters of 1981 and 1982, and a 33 per cer 
decline (—$23 million) in investment in 1982, kept profit. 
margins from falling. Due to the weakness of demand, 
however, asbestos-producing industries plan to reduce th 
capital investment by 8.9 per cent (—$4 million) in 1983 


The financial situation of the mineral fuels industry improve 
substantially in the fourth quarter of 1982, apparently due 
to the increase in September 1982 in wellhead oil prices 
Profit margins (net revenues relative to sales) rose from 
18.8 per cent to 20.3 per cent between the third and 
fourth quarters of 1982 while net profits after taxes douk 
in this period due to exceptional profits of $137 million. | 
terest payments as a percentage of operating expenses ! 
mained high in the fourth quarter of 1982 (16.8 per cent 
but below the third quarter figure of 19.6 per cent. Just. 
the increase in the profits of oil and gas companies in the 
fourth quarter 1982 can be linked with the National Ener¢ 
Program (world prices were down), so the forecast 10.2 
per cent ($675 million) increase in investment in 1983 
depends on the exploration incentives arising from this 
same policy. Therefore, it appears that future investment 
and profits in these companies will be extremely sensitive 
(especially with current indebtedness) to the impact of int. 
national price changes on Canadian energy policy. | 


In manufacturing, the forecast of a sharp drop in invest 
ment in percentage (—20.2 per cent) and absolute 


32,305) terms reflects both the weakness of final de- 

id and the resulting cancellation of investment projects 
igned to increase production capacity, as well as the 

d to reduce costs in order to improve profitability in the 
rtrun. The latter motivation, however, is prompting 
jufacturing industries to direct and even increase their in- 
tment towards improving productivity, particularly those 
tors which face stiff international competition. 


istries which produce durable consumer goods 
isportation equipment and furniture and fixtures), and in- 
tries which act as their suppliers (rubber and plastic pro- 
ts and wood industries), were affected severely at the 

/ start of the recession. Even if these industries were to 
ound strongly in the short run following the recovery of 
North American housing and automotive markets, low 
acity utilization rates and poor balance sheets are likely 
educe considerably their capital investment for the ex- 
sion of production capacity. The wood and transporta- 
equipment companies recorded net operating deficits of 
19 million and $449 million respectively between the 

1 quarter of 1981 and the fourth quarter of 1982, and 
> capacity utilization rates of only 53.7 per cent and 

3 per cent respectively. The rubber, wood, and fur- 

e and fixtures industries thus expect to reduce their in- 
ment by 37.0 per cent (—$98 million), 47.0 per cent 
131 million) and 17.0 per cent (—$7 million) respec- 
y, with the weakness concentrated in factory construc- 
_ In the case of transportation equipment industries, 
ever, the need to improve productivity and quality 

Jid increase expenditure on machinery and equipment 
1.5 per cent or +$57 million) despite a forecast cut- 
<in construction of —5.6 per cent (or —$9 million). 


istries producing construction-related goods, such as 
lary metals, metal fabricating, and non-metallic minerals, 
e affected later but just as severely by the recession as 
durable consumer goods industries. Depressed prices 
l€ metal and mineral markets were a major factor in the 
rating deficits of primary metal industries (-$109 

dn) and non-metallic minerals industries (—$69 million) in 
'2, and in the negligible profit margins of metal 

icating industries (0.5 per cent in the fourth quarter). In 
tion to the low level of prices, declining sales forced 

‘© Companies to sharply reduce their capacity utilization 
9 per cent, 52.8 per cent, and 56.2 per cent respec- 
y in the fourth quarter of 1982). These companies 
cast major reductions in investment for 1983 (—36.0 
cent or —$439 million, —23.0 per cent or —$42 

n, and —13.1 per cent or —$33 million respectively). 


3S-pronounced reduction in investment is predicted for 
hinery industries (— 17.2 per cent, or —$53 million), 


where the capacity utilization rate is higher and the pro- 
spects for 1983 are brighter, as investment in machinery 
and equipment should pick up before that in non-residential 
construction. Electrical products industries recorded only a 
minor drop in sales (—4.4 per cent between the fourth 
quarters of 1981 and 1982) and were able to maintain 
relatively high profits after taxes. This strong financial per- 
formance has prompted a forecast increase in investment in 
1983 (+12.8 per cent or +$45 million), which appears to 
have been allocated to increasing productivity rather than 
production capacity, since the forecast is to increase 
machinery and equipment expenditure by 21.4 per cent 
(+$56 million) while reducing outlays on construction by 
11.2 per cent (—$11 million). 


Semi-durable consumer goods industries (leather, textiles, 
knitting, and clothing) were less affected by the recession 
than durable goods industries. Even though the recession 
reduced profits and capacity utilization rates in these in- 
dustries, all expect to increase their spending on machinery 
and equipment in 1983 (+6.9 per cent or +$12 million 
collectively), while two industries (textiles and knitting mills) 
forecast an increase in construction expenditure in 1983 of 
2.2 per cent (+$1 million). This forecast growth in this 
sector appears to reflect a desire by the companies con- 
cerned to improve their competitiveness with imports from 
developing countries (LeD 23/2). Printing and publishing in- 
dustries lost considerable operating revenue (—71.3 per 
cent between the second quarter of 1981 and the fourth 
quarter of 1982), but managed to maintain a relatively high 
capacity utilization rate (82.9 per cent for the fourth quarter 
of 1982). A small 6.0 per cent decline in investment 
(—$10 million) is expected for 1983. 


Non-durable consumer goods industries (food and 
beverages and tobacco) were spared a sustained reduction 
in sales during the recession, although their capacity utiliza- 
tion fell slightly. These companies, nevertheless, intend to 
reduce their total investment in 1983 by 1.0 per cent (—$8 
million) in the food and beverage industries, and by 8.2 per 
cent (—$4 million) in the tobacco industry. The food and 
beverage industries, however, expect to increase their ex- 
penditure on machinery and equipment (+2.9 per cent or 
+$18 million). 


Petroleum and coal products industries were hit by substan- 
tial reductions in the demand for their products, both from 
consumers and from the business community (a 5.4 per 
cent decrease in nominal sales between the fourth quarters 
of 1981 and 1982). They responded by cutting back 
sharply on capacity utilization (56.6 per cent in the fourth 
quarter of 1982), mainly by closing oil refineries in Eastern 
Canada. Operating revenue plunged at the beginning of the 
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recession (—61.3 per cent between the first quarter of 
1981 and the second quarter of 1982), but climbed 46.7 
per cent between the second and fourth quarters of 1982 
due to price increases for refined petroleum products and 
major reductions in operating costs. Despite this strong 


performance, these companies intend to reduce their invest- 


ment by 28.9 per cent (—$321 million) in 1983, sug- 
gesting that increased spending in this sector will probably 
depend on greater capacity utilization. 


Chemical industries intend to invest 5.6 per cent (-$119 
million) iess in 1983 than in 1982, apparently in response 
to an 8.8 per cent drop in shipments in 1982, which reduc- 
ed their capacity utilization rate to 56.4 per cent in the 
fourth quarter of 1982. This projected cutback also may 
reflect uncertainty regarding future developments in the 
comparative advantage in feedstock prices of Canadian 
petrochemical factories. These investment intentions 
therefore may be subject to major revisions, depending on 
the course of world and Canadian oil prices. 


The financial situation of paper and allied industries was 
shaken by slow price growth in 1982 (+3.6 per cent) as 
well as a 9.5 per cent drop in shipments. This resulted in a 
$292 million operating deficit for the last three quarters of 
1982. According to some entrepreneurs, the short-term 
prospects for increased profits are poor due to low prices 
(reflecting stiff international competition) and to a forthcom- 
ing wage increase of 10 per cent in Eastern Canadian fac- 
tories (GM 1/2). The 41.8 per cent (—$767 million) reduc- 
tion in investment forecast for 1983 reflects this precarious 
financial situation as well as the slowdown of outlays for ma- 
jor modernization projects initiated several years earlier. 


Companies providing utility services generally were able to 
maintain strong balance sheets. Numerous cutbacks in in- 
vestment, however, are slated for 1983, partly reflecting 
the weak demand anticipated by these firms. Transportation 
services (excluding pipelines) face rising energy costs and 
softening demand, particularly air and. rail transportation 
companies. These industries expect to reduce their capital 
investment by 11.3 per cent (—$78 million) and 16.6 per 
cent (—$41 million) in 1983, after cutbacks of 30.3 per 
cent (—$300 million) and 30.4 per cent (—$109 million) 
respectively in 1982. Increased demand for urban transit 
prompted a gain of 14.5 per cent (+$74 million) in invest- 
ment by the companies concerned. These intentions may 
be revised up, as the Quebec government has decided to 
boost investment in urban transit in Montreal (LeD 14/3). 
According to the PPI survey, rail transport investment 
should fall 0.6 per cent (—$7 million) in 1983. It should be 
noted, however, that the 1983 forecast does not include in- 
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vestment projects of some $700 million which the railw; 
intend to undertake in 1983 if the changes proposed fc 
the Crow’s Nest Pass rates are passed by Parliament (¢ 
2/2). 


Net profits after taxes of pipeline companies rose 72.7 
cent in 1982, after falling 9.2 per cent in 1981. Despi 
this excellent financial performance, firms in this industry 
pect to reduce their capital spending by 57.0 per cent 
(—$1,150 million) in 1983. The completion of major 
pipeline construction projects undertaken in the late 197 
and early 1980’s, and the abandonment or indefinite de 
of other major projects, appear to be responsible for thi: 
large reduction. The communications industry expects t 
reduce its investment by 12.4 per cent (—$405 million) 
1983. This cutback is planned despite a 3.8 per cent i 
crease in net profits after taxes for 1982, and perhaps — 
reflects the weakening of demand (GM 15/3). Storage. 
companies expect to invest 58.8 per cent (+$81 millior 
more in 1983 than in 1982, mainly to finance the const 
tion of grain elevators in the Prince Rupert region. Elect 
energy and gas distribution companies plan to increase t 
investment by 8.1 per cent (+$696 million) and 7.0 pe 
cent (+$36 million) respectively in 1983 compared wit 
1982. These intentions could be revised upward by ye 
end, since the Quebec Government wants to make $20 
million worth of improvements to Hydro-Quebec facilities 
(LeD 14/8). | 


Declining sales in trade resulted in almost negligible prof 
margins for the last three quarters of 1982 (about 0.5 p 
cent). The course of consumer demand in 1983 could | 
to a revision of the 1983 investment forecast, which is — 
down 3.3 per cent (—$57 million) from that of 1982. 


Companies in the finance, insurance, and real estate ii 
dustries expect to reduce considerably their capital spe’ 
ding in 1983 (by —18.6 per cent or $730 million) com- 
pared with 1982. The drop is concentrated in other fine 
cial firms, largely real estate operators (a decline of 20.7 
per cent or —$680 million). Smaller cutbacks were pos” 
by banks (—7.7 per cent or —$35 million) and insurance 
trust, and loan companies (—8.5 per cent, or —$16 

million). The drop in this latter sector largely reflects the 
high vacancy rate for office buildings in most urban centr 


Commercial services plan to reduce their capital invest- | 
ment by 6.7 per cent (—$269 million) in 1983, aftera — 
decline of 10.0 per cent (—$447 million) in 1982. The | 
65.5 per cent decrease in operating revenue between t. 
second quarter of 1981 and the fourth quarter of 1982. 
and the 8.7 per cent drop in sales between the fourth 


arters of 1981 and 1982, appear to have reduced the 
ancial capability of these services and their need to in- 
2ase production capacity. 


inufacturing 


2 positive indications for activity in the manufacturing 
stor continued in December after the improvement in 
vember. Shipments rose gradually for the second 
isecutive month, while the underlying trend of new 
lers has also improved in a majority of industries. The 
useness of the firming of demand is evident in the 
roximately eleven (out of 20) major industry groups 

t have recorded strengthening shipments and new 
lers in each of November and December. Manufactur- 
output also has begun to stabilize in November and 
cember in these same industries, although the 

isual tendency of a number of industries to raise 

ir backlog of unfilled orders early in a recovery is one 
ometer of the cautious stance of firms in raising out- 
immediately to keep pace with demand. This 

itancy in boosting production rates directly in line 

1 the upturn in demand also was evident in an ac- 
erated rate of reduction of stocks. 


nufacturing shipments rose in volume for the second 
ight month in December, up 0.5 per cent after a 1.5 per 
it gain in November. Shipments had nosedived 19 per 
it between July 1981 and October 1982. The gains 

€ widespread, as thirteen of the twenty major industry 
ups recorded increases in November and twelve in 
ember. This is a significantly better performance than in 
initial upturn in the recoveries in 1975 and 1980, when 
3 than half the 19 industry groups recorded strengthen- 
shipments. Durable goods industries continued to lead 
upturn, increasing by 1.8 per cent following a 1.4 per 
it increase in November. The wood (+2.5 per cent), 
liture and fixtures (+6.0 per cent), and transportation 
lipment (+5.3 per cent) industries rose for the second 
ight month, indicative of the strengthening of auto and 
Sing demand in North America in recent months. An up- 
|in shipments by the non-metallic minerals (+1.2 per 

t) and electrical products (+ 1.3 per cent) industries 

2 Originating in those components sensitive to firming 
sumer and housing demand) may be sustained by the 
2nt stabilizing trend in new orders. Continued weakness 
' evident for shipments of primary metals (—3.1 per 

t, notably due to low demand for iron and steel) and 
hinery (— 4.5 per cent). Industries largely related to 
iness investment (machinery, electrical products, metal 
cating, and primary metals) lagged significantly behind 
initial upturn in the recoveries in 1975 and 1980 as 


Shipments of non-durable goods fell 0.7 per cent after a 
1.5 per cent gain in November. The downturn originated in 
an accentuation of the declining trend of demand for petro- 
leum (—1.9 per cent) and chemical (—2.8 per cent) in- 
dustries, although it is normal for these industries to lag 
behind the manufacturing sector as a whole at turning 
points. This represents the fourth straight monthly decline 
for these industries, and the recent trend of new orders as 
well as consumption of refined petroleum products is not 
encouraging for an early reversal of this weakness. 
Shipments by most non-durable consumer goods industries 
rose for the second consecutive month, although at a 
slower rate than for November. Textile industries increased 
shipments by 1.4 per cent, clothing by 0.3 per cent, and 
food and beverages by 0.2 per cent, all following gains last 
month. 


New orders declined 6.0 per cent in volume, negating the 
5.7 per cent gain in November. In total, twelve of the nine- 
teen major industry groups for which data on new orders 
are publicly available recorded higher new orders in 
December, compared to thirteen in November. Most of the 
fluctuations in total orders in the last two months have 
originated in a 37 per cent decrease in new orders for 
transportation equipment, after a 44 per cent increase in 
November. Total new orders excluding transportation 
equipment strengthened marginally (+0.8 per cent) during 
November and December. This firming trend has been 
most evident for consumer-related industries such as food 
and beverages (+ 1.2 per cent in November and 
December), leather (+3.3 per cent), textiles (+5.7 per 
cent), clothing (+6.9 per cent), and furniture and fixtures 
(+8.6 per cent). The upward trend in housing demand 
resulted in renewed increases in wood industries (+5.8 per 
cent in December) and non-metallic mineral products (+3.6 
per cent). A firming of consumer demand for appliances 
and international demand for metal alloys contributed to a 
27.8 per cent recovery for primary metals, which temporari- 
ly offset the effect of the underlying weakness in business 
investment which was evident once more in the machinery 
(—6.3 per cent), and metal fabricating (—1.6 per cent) in- 
dustries. The chemical and petrochemical industries round- 
ed out a weak fourth quarter with significant declines in 
December. 


Unfilled orders declined by 2.8 per cent in volume in 
December. This more than offset the 1.9 per cent gain in 
November, itself the first gain since September 1981. The 
analytical significance of aggregate movements in unfilled 
orders is obscured, however, by the predominance of 
durable goods industries related to business investment that 
sell-to-order. Durable goods industries account for about 
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88 per cent of unfilled orders, compared to about 50 per 
cent of shipments, new orders, and production. The 
disproportionately large weight of business investment- 
related industries in unfilled orders, and the lag between the 
cycle in business investment and cyclical fluctuations for the 
economy as a whole, imply that movements in unfilled 
orders typically lag the business cycle as a whole. Follow- 
ing the 1974-75 recession, for example, unfilled orders did 
not bottom-out until July 1976 (manufacturing sector 
shipments began to recover in January 1975). Some of the 
lags between an upturn in the business cycle and a 
recovery in unfilled orders in durable industries that sell-to- 
order can be extremely long: in the 1975 recovery, for ex- 
ample, unfilled orders bottomed-out in the electrical pro- 
ducts, machinery, non-metallic minerals, transportation equip- 
ment, and metal fabricating industries with a lag of 20, 16, 
13, 22, and 8 months respectively. 


Of greater import than fluctuations in total unfilled orders is 
the diffuseness across industries of the gains and losses. 
Upward trends in unfilled orders seem firmly established in 
the fourth quarter gains in the textile (+ 4.0 per cent), 
clothing (+0.8 per cent), wood (+10.1 per cent), and 
transportation equipment (+3.6 per cent) industries. The 
tendency of some firms to raise unfilled orders early in the 
initial stages of a recovery of demand is unusual when com- 
pared to the recoveries in 1975 and 1980. When 
shipments troughed in January 1975 and June 1980 
respectively, no single industry group was recording an up- 
ward trend in unfilled orders. As mentioned above, bet- 
ween five and seven industries currently have allowed unfill- 
ed orders to expand or stabilize in recent months. These 
industries also have given the first signs of an upturn of pro- 
duction and shipments during the fourth quarter; output, for 
example, rose 7.7 per cent in furniture, and was unchanged 
in the wood industries in the fourth quarter after a 3.3 per 
cent increase in the second and third. The upturn in unfilled 
orders, occurring at the same time as rising demand and 
output, results from a relatively cautious stance of firms in 
boosting production in line with demand. At the same time, 
this cautious stance implies that these firms have some 
cushion in terms of orders and stocks to absorb a one or 
two-month softening of sales (which may occur in the first 
quarter in the consumer and export sectors) before moving 
to enact a renewed round of cutbacks. The improved state 
of demand relative to the firming trend of output also is evi- 
dent in the accelerated rate of inventory liquidation in No- 
vember and December. 


Total manufacturing inventories declined by $260 million in 
December compared to a monthly average of $122 million 
in the year. With shipments up for the second straight month, 
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the overall inventory-to-shipments ratio has declined from 
2.36 in October to 2.28 in November and 2.22 in 
December. This ratio in the fourth quarter remained abot 
per cent above the long-term trend of manufacturing stoc 
relative to shipments (as calculated using a simple Ordinal 
Least Squares technique), with all of this disequilibrium 
originating in an 11 per cent divergence in durable goods 
Nevertheless, the discrepancy between the actual and th 
estimated trend of inventory ratios is considerably below 
14 per cent deviation that existed in mid-1982, and the ¢ 
per cent deviation attained late in the 1974-1975 reces- 
sion. 


Raw material inventories dropped by $111 million in 
December, an accentuation from the average monthly 
declines of $60 million in recent months. The ratio of rav 
materials stocks to shipments for manufacturing has returi 
ed to about its long-term trend value, which has positive i 
plications for output in primary industries. Most of the ac: 
celerated drop originated in non-durable goods (notably tt 
petroleum industry), where a $45 million reduction pulled 
down the ratio of raw materials to shipments to a level ab 
3 per cent below its long-term trend. The ratio for durabl 
goods remains slightly above its trend, despite another he 
decline (—$66 million) in stocks in December. The relativ 
ly healthy state of raw materials inventories in manufacturi 
contrasts with an excess of about 11 per cent in mid-19€ 
and with the tremendous build-up of the ratio for raw 
materials inventories to +21.7 per cent above its trend 
during 1974-75 (reflecting the combined effects of that 
recession on shipments and the hoarding of raw materials 
arising from concern over supply shortages). 


A comparison of finished goods inventory-to-shipments 
ratios reveals a continued large divergence from their 
secular trend. Despite a decline of $102 million in volumé 
in December (the largest reduction of the year) the ratio f 
all manufacturing industries is about 14 per cent above th 
secular trend. Most of this disequilibrium originates in a 2 
per cent divergence in the durable goods sector, particule 
ly for primary metals, machinery, and non-metallic minerals 
A discrepancy of 7 per cent for non-durable goods largely 
originates in paper and allied industries and, to a lesser ex 
tent, the petroleum industry. 


External Sector 


Merchandise trade figures released for January indicate 
that the downward trend for both exports and imports 
slowed. This slowing trend may continue, to judge by 
the recent upturn in the leading indicators for Canada 
and the United States. The major source of the slowing 


snd was increased trade in the motor vehicle sector, 
rere there is a developing recovery in production (at 
ast in the short-run) following strong consumer sales in 
e fourth quarter in both Canada and the U.S. Final 
les of autos in the U.S. in the first quarter declined in 
nuary and February from fourth quarter levels, 

hough they remain above current rates of production. 
her contributors to the slowing rate of decline of total 
ports were increases in the trend of sales of crude 

d fabricated metals. Within imports, the increase in 

2 trend for crude oil was the major source of improve- 
ont. Imports of industrial machinery continued to 

cline at rapid rates. 


srchandise imports rose 3.2 per cent on a seasonally ad- 
ted balance of payments basis in January following a 7.7 
r cent increase in December. The inclusion of this upturn 
wed the rate of descent of the short-term trend for im- 
rts from —2.2 per cent to —1.7 per cent. Detail ona 
stoms basis indicate that all major commodity groups con- 
duted to the slowing in the rate of decline of the short- 

m trend. 


reased production schedules, following a liquidation of 

fo inventories in Canada and the U.S. in the fourth quarter 
1982, have resulted in increased import (as well as ex- 
rt) activity in December and January. This has resulted in 
narked slowing of the downward trend of motor vehicle 
oorts, the major contributor to the improving trend for 

al end products. The slowing in the rate of decline of the 
nd was the result of two months of upturn in the non- 
ered data. Industrial machinery imports continued to 

nd down at a rate of about 2.0 per cent per month. 


stabilization of the trend for imports of fabricated 

terials, following two months of small declines, was the 
sult of a reversal for iron and steel imports, which had 

en declining at rates of 10 per cent only four months 
2viously. An upturn in imports of crude oil, following 
venteen months of steep decline, totalling 51 per cent, 

1 to the slowing of the decline in imports of crude 

terials. The positive trend in imports of most fabricated 
terials and the upturn of crude oil imports may be signs 
incipient recovery in the industrial sector of the Canadian 
onomy, following the signs of a firming of production and 
W orders in November and December. 


Ports fell 5.0 per cent (or $356 million) on a seasonally 
justed balance of payments basis in January. The inclu- 

Nn of this data slowed the rate of decline of the trend to 

’ per cent, from 2.0 per cent in the previous month. The 
Yor source of this improvement originated in autos. As in 


imports, this was the result of two months of upturn in non- 
filtered auto exports. Other positive signs were evident in 
the recovery of the trend for lumber exports. This has coin- 
cided with an improvement of softwood prices in conjunc- 
tion with increased housing construction activity in the U.S. 
The short-term trend also has turned positive for exports of 
fabricated copper, nickel, and precious metals, as well as 
crude nickel, copper, and iron ores. Prices of precious 
metals and copper have turned upward in recent months, 
although prices for other base metals remain weak. Improv- 
ed wheat and barley sales in recent months also contributed 
to the slowing in the rate of decline of the trend for total ex- 
ports. The major drag on a recovery of exports is the 
steadily deteriorating trend of sales of iron and steel, 
aluminum, other transportation and equipment, and 
downturns for crude oil and electricity. 


Financial Markets 


Financial market highlights for the month of February in- 
clude a decline in the Bank rate for the eighth con- 
secutive month, continued stability of the Canadian 
dollar, a further decrease in the chartered bank prime 
lending rate and continued price increases on stock 
markets in both Canada and the United States. 


The Bank Rate fell 35 basis points to 9.48 per cent during 
February, due primarily to steadily falling interest rates in the 
United States, a relatively stable Canadian dollar compared 
to the U.S. dollar, and a continued weak economy and the 
associated weakness in the demand for funds. The 
chartered bank prime lending rate fell 50 basis points to 
11.5 per cent in the month to its lowest month-end level 
since October 1978. 


The money supply (M1) continued to strengthen in 
February, up 3.11 per cent to $28,018 million, after an in- 
crease of 1.27 per cent in January. There was 1.8 per 
cent growth in the U.S. for February, despite the Federal 
Reserve Board’s stated emphasis on monetary restraint. 
The rapid increase in M1 in the United States in recent 
months has been of concern to some market participants 
who fear another flare-up of inflation. Although the U.S. 
Federal Reserve Board has set a target of between 7 to 10 
per cent for M2 expansion in 1983 and 4 to 8 per cent for 
M1 expansion, Henry Kaufman, Chief Economist at Salomon 
Brothers Inc. of New York, warned that the emergence of 
the new super-NOW accounts and money market deposit 
accounts will have an impact on the accuracy and sensitivity 
of monetary targets as a basis of shaping monetary policy. 


Although the yield differential on 30 day short-term paper 
between Canada and the United States fell 27 basis points 
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during February to 133 basis points (in favour of investing 
in Canada on an uncovered basis), the Canadian dollar rose 
0.52 cents U.S. to 81.38 cents U.S. by the end of the 
month. The impact of a narrowing of the differential (which 
would normally result in a decline in Canadian dollar value) 
may have been offset by a combination of factors including 
Canada’s trade surplus during February, concerns about the 
future increases in the rate of inflation in the United States 
after recent sharp increases in M1 and the growth of the 
United States federal government deficit. 


For the third consecutive month, business loans in Canadian 
dollars at chartered banks fell, dropping nearly $1,500 
million to $88,069 million in February. Business loans have 
fallen $4,547 million below their peak in November of 
1982. For February, data unadjusted for seasonal variation 
indicated a decline in business loans of about $1,160 
million. Corporate short-term paper rose during this period 
by about $1,577 million to approximately $25,336 million 
(unadjusted for seasonal variation). The larger increase of 
short-term paper compared to a decrease in business loans 
is partially explained by the attractive yield differential bet- 
ween the two instruments (at the beginning of February, a 
175 basis point yield differential existed between 30 day 
short-term paper and the prime rate). 


Net new bond issues have continued generally to fall steadi- 
ly between November and January. During February, cor- 
porate net new bond issues continued this downward trend, 
whereas federal government and provincial government net 
new issues increased significantly to $563 million and 
$1,122 million respectively (unadjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion). Although net new preferred and common stock 
issues (unadjusted for seasonal variation) in December were 
low compared to November ($470 million vs. $1,184 
million), December placements were considerably higher 
than the monthly average placement of $211 million for the 
months of January to October 1982. In January, net new 
issues totalled only $85 million but increased to $598 
million by February (unadjusted for seasonal variation). 


The general weakness in the corporate sector demand for 
funds as illustrated in the data presented above for business 
loans and bonds could be explained by a number of factors 
such as: historically, the demand for funds generally does 
not build up until two or three quarters after the bottom of 
the recession; recent 1983 projections for gross fixed 
capital formation are down from already low 1982 levels: 
some firms are continuing to run down inventories to reduce 
bank loans; the very high real rates of interest; the continu- 
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ing need for corporations to restructure balance sheets 
before expansion; and the anticipation of further reductior 
in interest rates in the short-run. 


The Dow Jones Average of 30 Industrial Stocks February 
month-end closing was 1112.62, up from 1075.7 at the 
end of January. The Toronto Stock Exchange Index of 3 
stocks closed at 2090.37, up slightly from 2031.47 a 

month ago. Although stock markets were up about 50 pi 
cent over mid-August levels, an increasing number of 

analysts feel that many stocks are overpriced relative to e 
nings and that a correction may occur over the next year. 


The year-long downward trend in the level of consumer 
credit outstanding, as measured by chartered bank total 
personal loans, was halted temporarily during December < 
January. Consumer credit resumed its downward course 
during February, falling $341 million, despite falling intere 
rates. 


International Economies 


There were increased indications of a revival of 
economic activity throughout most of the major in- 
dustrial nations late in 1982 and early in 1983. Industria 
output posted sizeable gains in the United States and 
West Germany. The sizeable drop in world oil prices 
brightened the prospects for a further reduction in infla- 
tion, which continued to subside in most nations. 
Unemployment rose to new post-war records in Europe 
and Japan, compared to the marginal declines in North 
America, a reflection of the weak nature of the develop- 
ing recovery. 


The European Economic Commission revised its Octobi 
forecast of a 1.1 per cent gain in GNP in its member na- 
tions to only a 0.4 per cent increase in 1983. The 
downward revision was due to steadily declining business 
investment and weak personal incomes and spending. TT 
Commission said that the persistence of these trends has 
ruled out any chance of a rapid economic recovery, 
although lower world oil prices may raise growth marginall 
in the short-run (LeD, GM 10/3). The EEC said that the 
continuing sluggishness would keep unemployment in 
Europe at 12 million people in 1983, or 10.6 per cent of 
the labour force. The Commission reported that EEC 
unemployment rate rose for the eighth consecutive montt 
December to a post-war record of 10.5 per cent of the 
labour force, or about 12 million unemployed. Only in 
France did the unemployment rate fall, from 9.5 per cent 
9.4 per cent (LeM 31/1, GM 4/3). 


here were signs of a firming of European industrial out- 
ut recently. Industrial production in West Germany rose 

9 per cent in January, following a net 1.7 per cent in- 
‘ease in November and December. Output had declined 

ir Six Consecutive quarters between the second quarter of 
981 and the end of 1982. The recent signs of a revival 

‘ industrial output in Britain (+0.2 per cent in January after 
1.9 per cent gain in December) reflects the first signifi- 
ant gains in manufacturing production (up 2.6 per cent in 
anuary and +1.0 per cent in December) after nearly three 
2ars of decline or stagnation. A drop in the year-over-year 
crease in retail inflation to a 13-year low of 4.9 per cent in 
anuary should encourage a further loosening of monetary 
1d fiscal policy (LPS 4/2, GM 4/3). 


he surge in unemployment in Europe was mirrored in 
apan. The unemployment rate in Japan rose from 2.4 per 
ent in December to a 30-year high of 2.7 per cent in 


January, the equivalent of 1.60 million people. The recent 
increase was attributable to an increased number of women, 
especially housewives, entering the labour force to seek 
jobs to compensate for the slow growth of household in- 
comes (GM 9/3). The Japanese Economic Planning Agen- 
cy said the weakening in the leading indicators and in- 
creases in the coincident indicators have confused the 
analysis of the trend of the economy. The leading in- 
dicators fell from an index level of 70 in September to 50 in 
October and 30 in November, while the coincident in- 
dicators have moved from 56.3 in September to 31.3 in 
October and 62.5 in November. Industrial output has 
oscillated in a similar fashion recently (—3.0 per cent in Oc- 
tober, +3.0 per cent in November) (GM 8/2). 
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News Developments 


Domestic 


The signs of a revival of economic activity in the first quarter 
of 1983 were evident in a number of important labour recall 
notices in the primary and manufacturing sectors. The most 
notable reversal was in the motor vehicle industry. Chrysler 
Canada Ltd. recalled an additional 100 workers in March at 
its Windsor assembly plant, where output is at its highest 
level in three years, while General Motors of Canada Ltd. 
recalled 1,560 assembly line workers to its plants in 
Oshawa and Windsor and hired 585 additional workers for a 
second shift at its truck assembly plant (GM, LeD 25/2, 
12/3). The Canadian Steel Service Centre Institute noted in 
its March report that the industry was mildly optimistic for 
the third consecutive month, as inventories are very low and 
demand is firming. These trends have led Stelco Ltd. and 
Dofasco Inc. to recall 900 and 700 workers respectively 
from layoff since November, while Massey Ferguson recall- 
ed 1,850 workers in February (GM 7/3). The mining and 
forestry sectors also appear to be responding to a firming of 
demand. Inco Ltd. announced that it will end the ten-month 
shutdown of its Sudbury operations on April 4, and recalled 
11,000 workers. Falconbridge began to rehire 1,850 
workers at its Sudbury operations in January (LeD, GM 
17/2). The B.C. forestry industry recorded a drop in the 
layoff rate of its unionized employees to 20 per cent in 
February, and the favourable preliminary ruling on protective 
tariffs against Canadian exports from the U.S. International 
Trade Administration should accelerate the recovery of out- 
put and employment (GM, LeD 7-9/3). Construction activity 
in B.C. will receive an added boost from the B.C. govern- 
ment announcement of a $510 million program for public 
works (largely highway construction), which is forecast to 
create 40,000 jobs in 1983 (GM 12/3). 


The 70,000 members of the Centrale de Il’Enseignement 
du Quebec voted to suspend their strike on February 21. 
The strike began on January 26 as a protest against the im- 
position of contract terms just prior to Christmas. The 
Quebec government passed Bill 111, which threatened 
mass firings, loss of job seniority, and fines if the illegal 
Strike did not end (GM, LeD 17-21/2). 


The five major chartered banks posted record net profits of 
$484 million in the first quarter of 1983. The previous 
record was $473 million in the first quarter of 1981, when 
interest rates first soared. The improvement allays con- 
cerns about the stability of the Canadian banking system, as 
well as reflecting improved liquidity for a number of major in- 
dustrial corporations. The 41 per cent year-over-year in- 
crease in profits reflects the faster decline in the cost of 
funds than in loan rates, disciplined cost control, and a 
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resumed income flow on loans written off as doubtful in 
1982. Total industry assets of $348 billion on January 3 
were little changed from a year earlier (GM 17/2, 10/3). 


News Chronology 


Feb. 17 Inco Ltd. announced that its ten-month shutdown 
of its nickel operations will end on April 4, at which time 
11,000 workers will be recalled. 

Feb. 21 The 70,000 members of the Centrale de 
Enseignement du Quebec voted to suspend their illegal 
strike today. 


Legend 
BW — Business Week 
CP — Canadian Press 


Ecst — The Economist 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LaP —La Presse 

LeD — Le Devoir 

LeM — Le Monde 

LPS — London Press Service 
MG — Montreal Gazette 

OW — Oilweek 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 
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Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 
Survey 
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become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sionai practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay fc 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpc 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpa 
family workers, persons doing non 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of electec 
Or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment ona 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Pe 
workers do not include persons wh 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional pra 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The particip 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work 
the past four weeks but had been ¢ 


Monetary base 


>rices 
Sommodity prices 


Sonsumer prices 


mplicit prices 


ndustry prices 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 


Real Output by Industry, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Demand Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Labour Market, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prices and Costs 

Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and 
National Income, Selected Components, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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Chart — 1 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q4 
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Chart — 2 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2-1982 Q4 
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Chart — 3 
Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-Aug. 82 
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Labour Market 
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Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q4 
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Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q4 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-Dec. 82 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Dec. 82 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Dec. 82 
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MAR 16, 1983 TABLE 1 10:08 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS FIX NVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTME GROS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT 0 NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPOR 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC ee 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
Teen remap meee oee en ee 
1978 2.7 1.8 =168 Io 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 .9 Seat 12.9 11,9 1629 =136 2.9 132 2.9 
1980 iN 2 )aly -6.1 11.0 4.5 -2389 =122 Rt: =2.0 5 
1981 1.9 9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 3.1 
1982 =2.0 sul -23.5 -6.0 -16.4 -3900 -55 A) -10.4 -4.8 
1981 I 3 me 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 AS Poe ane 
II eg So 4.9 Jl lays -572 12 thet) 4.6 1.6 
Ill Seg) 1,5 Fila 10 ha 920 376 =3..0 Boh Salant 
IV =e 9 Sey, 3.2 me -2080 -508 Se) -5.3 rao 
1982 I hse Sak -4.0 AUR -6.9 -1760 152 “4.4 =5,¢ =2.38 
1] = 6 sith =12.5 “5.4 = 5 -908 -128 6.6 1.6 i Pe 
Ill ails tf -4,7 Cat. -9.4 184 180 ico =1),8 oat 
IV aaa .2 10.4 eee) 13 =1232 -44 “9.4 -6.8 i He 
; ONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS, 
MAR 16, 1983 TABLE 2 10:08 AM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EES RESO. RES OR A mR ipl PO SEL a a aR a 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- cOM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
mee en ER eae ek 
1978 3.3 3.5 2.3 3.9 3.6 5.0 5.4 -9.8 3.7 4 
1979 3.8 4.2 4.3 3.4 6.1 6.5 5.3 9.4 4.5 -al 
1980 8 su -.8 1.8 -1.7 -5.0 -.7 3.4 8 9 
1981 2.9 oy, 3.0 2.9 157. AY 1.5 -5.4 3.0 2.4 
1982 -4.9 -5.2 -9.4 -2.3 -10.8 -15.5 -8.7 -12.5 -6.2 1.8 
1981 I 1.6 Ak AA © qi 2 8 1.6 1.3 -1.6 18 oo 
II 13 1.4 Phys 8 3.0 5.6 1.4 -1.8 1.5 2 
Ill -1.1 -1.1 -2.4 -.3 -2.7 -5.0 -1.2 -3.6 -1.5 9 
IV -1.3 -1.3 -3.7 * -4.4 -8.0 -3.3 1.4 -1.6 3 
1982 I -1.5 -1.7 -2.0 -1.2 -2.8 -4.) -3.6 -.2 -1.9 6 
I] -1.7 “1.7 -3.1 -1.0 -2.9 -1.1 -2.8 -9.4 -2.1 5 
Ill -1.6 -1.6 -2.9 -.8 -2.9 -3.0 -.6 -12.7 -2.0 32 
IV -.9 -1.0 -2,2 -.2 -3.8 -10.5 -.9 7.9 =tot “1 
1981 DEC -.4 -.5 -1.2 0 -.8 -1.4 -1.2 1.8 -.6 x2 
1982 JAN -.8 -1.0 52 =A lege | -.6 an7 -1.2 -.7 -1.0 3 
FEB -.3 ts 2 -.9 mA -1.0 Se ee? -.2 -.3 -.3 
MAR -.6 -.6 -1.2 -.3 -1.4 -1.4 -.6 -3.6 -.9 9 
APR -.7 7, -.6 -.7 -1.3 2 -3.3 -4.1 -.8 0 
MAY -.3 -.3 -1.1 m2) 9 1.4 21 -.3 -.4 0 
JUN “1.1 -1,1 -1.9 -.7 -2.5 -3.4 -.2 -8.7 -1,3 -.1 
JUL Shae -1.2 -2.2 -.5 -3,2 -3.3 -2.1 -8.0 -1.4 &. 
AUG 1.0 qt 2.5 2 4.4 hee aot 5 122 -.1 
SEP -.9 -.9 -2.1 -.1 -3.4 -7.2 -1.5 Pie -1.1 3 
OCT -.9 -1,0 -2.1 -.3 -3.1 -7.1 | 1.8 -1.1 m 
NOV 1 2 4 = 6 -.9 yy) 5.1 4 -.6 
DEC 3 1 5 oh -.9 -1.2 -1.1 Pe! a 6 
0 N Y, CATA . 61-005, TISTICS CANADA. 
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MAR 16, 1983 TABLE 3 10:08 AM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC - AVERAG 


NER DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 

DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


I 


1978 11.8 11,0 12.5 18.7 2259 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
1979 2st 10.8 18.8 GRE] 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 (ees 16.3 
1980 ra 9.5 “6 10.1 3.4 2.02 38.5 159.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 12.6 = 158) 4.4 12.8 8.6 2.02 38.6 180.7 Pale 13,6 
1982 a =p Sahil; pled -10.5 2.19 132.3 -28.4 =1375 
1981 1 5.0 one 4.0 1.8 “th, 1,99 38.7 191.3 4 3.8 
I] 1.4 3.2 1.4 7.0 11.9 1293 38.8 216.3 Died 7.0 
III 4 -2.6 lias .0 -4.1 2.01 38.6 180.0 EIA 105 
IV lind 1.4 1.5 -3.6 =126 210 38.1 135.0 9.7 = 
1982 I =e S2c —aao ald =pee Zunes 38.1 179.3 Sree) =9.2 
I] 120 1.8 6.5 4 6.6 2.20 37.7 117.0 -28.8 =256 
III 1.4 Sno Sone ahs aid 2.19 37.5 95.73 Sie -4.0 
IV 1.0 73E MA 5.0 =5),5 -8.5 2.18 137.3 21.5 3244 
1982 FEB 1.0 4.9 5.8 sles 17.3 Dron 38.2 201.0 =10.5 3.5 
MAR 2 -4.2 Eira a8 SEO) 2.20 37.9 173.0 9.8 Aes 
APR Sek) ane she, -4,3 3.4 2.28 37.9 133.0 — 2.108 -570 
MAY S52 a Aas 4.1 -2.2 2.18 37.6 104.0 -16.3 San 
JUN aor aut Sieh a) 59 2515 Sue 114.0 SU -3.4 
JUL Za = 28 -25.2 =250 Tid 245 24 37.6 112.0 23.3 =500 
AUG “3 ae 2201 6.7 4.1 2.04 37.6 88.0 cite 4 5.6 
SEP ou SH Efaif =o) 1 -4.6 2.14 Stee 86.0 az -2.9 
OcT Ziel a9 =22)9 Soe Sess 2.24 37.5 115.0 3.9 =3.4 
NOV 2.4 owe 26.4 lina 10.1 29 37.5 140.0 21.5 vl 
DEC 2.5 1.4 17.8 6 =S50 2.12 157.0 stl 3.2 
1983 JAN ae) “4.4 Stet 167.0 -8.9 
FEB 164.0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 

NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
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MAR 16, 1983 TABLE 4 10:08 AM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OYM 
OTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 


1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 Sail, 62.5 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 (bis) 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 201 ste 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 thos 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 3.5 ea! 2.6 2511 64.7 59.7 tal 133 5.6 2895 
1982 =253 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 1 ae) ak Li 1.3 64,7 BONS 7.4 13.2 5.3 711 
II 1,0 1.5 6 4 64.7 60.1 ake Wee 5.2 542 
III .0 -1.4 .0 2 64.6 §9.9 7.4 12.8 5.5 683 
IV Due = hot) Sh 2 64.6 59.1 8.4 14,6 6.2 959 
1982 | Selo) eb Srila ot 63.9 58.2 8.9 15.7 6.6 939 
I] ne =a). SD lee 6 64.1 57.3 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
III aii fen} = | Sine? 7 64.2 56.4 2a 20.8 9.3 947 
IV =8 aC 63.9 55.8 ert) 20.8 10.1 1181 
1982 FEB 4 cit, =74 0 63.8 58.2 8.9 15.5 6.6 257 
MAR .0 SH Sales 4 64.0 58.0 9.4 16.4 peels, 297 
APR =o =e =5 0 64.0 57.6 $.9 ee. 7.5 280 
MAY SNE Sak maine 3 64.1 57.4 10.4 eek 7.9 265 
JUN arte! hee: =e 3 64.1 57.0 sa 18,9 8.5 309 
JUL =.3 so hie 7 64.5 56.8 11.8 20.9 8.9 326 
AUG =o eek, sid -.4 64.2 56.3 12.2 20.8 9.4 276 
SEP AL =1,9 St =n 64.0 56.2 12.3 20.6 9.6 345 
= ord PAA, “2 2 64.1 56.0 12).7 20.9 9.9 355 
nee of mor: =a Sue 63.8 55.7 127 20.5 10.2 438 
jane ans aie 3 63.9 55.7 12.8 20.9 10.2 388 
or 0 4 63.6 55.7 12.4 20.5 9.9 
3 4 63.8 55.8 12,5 20.7 9.9 
: MA LO A ; 0 = 


STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, a 
SEREERTARE Coane TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 


aWhR— 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 5 11:21 AM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SIDENTIAL NON- AVERAG 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
a oe a a eee or: AOL PARC TN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED cOsTs 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
1978 8.8 15.5 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 7.5 6.2 109.2 187.4 
1979 9.2 Sorel 7.9 85.38 14,5 10.1 Wet 8.7 109.0 202.0 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13,5 5.4 9.0 9.8 107.0 225.9 
1981 12.5 11.4 Play 83.42 10,2 9.7 9.7 12.1 107.3 250.2 
1982 10.8 ijeep) 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.3 8.8 105.4 
1981 1 352 3.0 ave 83.78 2.6 va 1.9 372 107.5 238.3 
II Soa 2.3 3.4 83.43 ANG 52 3.9 2:7 108.3 244.6 
III 2.9 2.5 ait 82.53 2.1 1.2 24 1.9 107.0 253.8 
1V 2.5 -.5 3.3 83.91 1.3 aay 1.6 3.4 106.5 264.1 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 2.7 82.72 1.4 8 1.9 3.1 106.1 271.9 
II che, 4.1 m8 80.37 1.9 1.9 2.5 15 105.5 277 OF 
III a9 1.9 oe) 80.02 8 2.6 26 1.6 105.1 281.0 
IV 1.6 -1.0 2.3 81.21 3 iy: 11 105.0 
1982 FEB 132 2.0 9 82.37 6 -.3 Ae 8 106.3 271.4 
MAR 12 9 1.4 81,94 5 3 Bf -.3 105.9 275.0 
APR ~6 6 6 81.65 1.0 4 “a 8 105.7 278.2 
MAY 1.4 22 1.1 81.04 4 1.0 oF0 19 105.7 274.8 
JUN 1.0 Ae a7 78.41 3 on3 24 4 105.1 280.0 
JUL 5 5 4 78.75 2 9 4 a 104.1 284.0 
AUG 4 -.8 9 80.31 0 =.2 4 8 105.9 276.5 
SEP 5 -.8 1.0 80.99 8 x -.1 ff. 105.2 282.4 
OCT iE -.3 8 81.31 -1 2 3 8 104.6 285.6 
NOV Mi a 8 81.55 -.3 1.4 9 5 105.1 287.6 
DEC 0 -.4 2 80.76 3 4 5 105.3 
1983 JAN =e 0) -.3 81.40 1 
FEB 81.48 
E: co N PRICE S 5 = , INDUSTRY N 5 =O11), OMESTIC Duct BY = 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. ‘ 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 6 11:21 AM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
ONA SINE T VESTN 
0 - 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
EE a ae ae ee ee ee ee 
1978 5.1 4.5 10.4 rhe 7.5 ke qias 8.5 13.1 6.5 
1973 8.2 10,9 10.2 8.5 7.6 9.8 10.3 19.1 13:8 10.3 
1980 8.6 11,2 12,2 9,7 5.4 11.9 10.2 15.7 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.9 7.5 14.7 10.9 9.4 TRA 11.0 7.7 11.1 10.1 
1982 6.1 6.2 11.5 11.4 3.0 8,9 8.2 2.5 4.0 10.7 
1981 | on 1.6 ane 3.6 22 2.2 2.5 4.8 4.9 2.9 
Il o4 ne3 3.2 2.3 ara 2.8 2.7 -2.3 2.0 1.5 
II pny 1.5 3.8 1.9 3 3.0 2.6 2a 2.6 3.1 
IV Oe 1.5 1.6 2.6 1.2 3.3 2.6 1.5 -1.3 a4 
1982 I 6 1.5 3.3 2.8 1.1 1.5 231 1.6 3.0 
II 4 1.8 3.0 3,1 1.5 1.6 2.0 -1.2 6 1.2 
III ii2 9 2.5 et -2.0 2.1 oT eed 3.0 2.7 
1V ast 1.6 T2 2.9 -.3 1.0 ri! 1.8 1,5 3.1 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 7 11:21 AM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 

INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 

TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 Klay 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 ae 20.9 25.5 ites 14,3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 aa 4 lige 10.2 Sant 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 379 2.6 6.4 14.2 Phogs Tiled 7351 104.3 
1982 9 ag 5 140 Sloe 1.8 17746 102.9 
1981 I 1.0 =5..5 6.4 4.6 sbi 5.6 1818 108.0 
II 6.1 10.4 -4.1 fol on5 1.8 1636 101.7 
II] =2),.6 -4,9 2.6 = 72.4 2.4 1185 102.0 
IV at =1,2 1.0 -7.2 =310 SRE: 2712 105.4 
1982 I =1,9 Sane 1.8 Viet! -10.9 3.2 3482 103.9 
II Be 10.5 -4.9 Sho: nv Stal 4616 101.4 
III 206 =. 209 3.8 7 sag) 4697 100.7 
IV =10..5 -10.9 6 -14.7 = hota) -4.2 4951 105.8 
1982 JAN =8 3 -12.4 4.9 = Wine -16.4 0 1294 107.6 
FEB 12.7 18.2 =4.5 18.6 Toh 1.6 1033 101.1 
MAR -1.0 9 =2eit aie .0 S36 1155 102.9 
APR Bi ai, Pas eons Shs = Die 1260 102.9 
MAY =2.4 -1.6 mel =i Nite -1.4 72 1448 102.6 
JUN eit/ 4.8 “3 -4.4 -8.6 4.4 1908 98.8 
JUL ri! -4.9 Riot 7.4 5.0 2.8 1523 99.7 
AUG =.6 al 0 lsd pi -159 1382 101.6 
SEP 255 5.8 -3.4 SEZ Sob 26 1792 100.9 
OCT -13:.9 S57. Pek Salifels -14.9 eatia 1622 106.8 
NOV -.4 =1.0 =r Sire 5.9 LEA ZA 1543 104.3 
DEC 8.4 7.6 1.5 =. 8 ia | 8 1786 105.6 

1983 JAN lee Siar 1258 


C 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS, 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 8 11:21 AM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERV ANSACTIONS $s 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & Goods TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


22 


1978 4007 - 1706 ~ 4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 ~ 1096 
1981 7351 -1116 ~6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 ~5346 
1982 17746 - 1282 -9303 895 - 16501 1106 18 1424 1245 2669 
1981 I 1818 chs) - 1483 112 -3345 283 = 360 =1527 ~1167 
II 1636 -285 - 1643 142 ~3605 279 5 357 -1969 -1612 
Ill 1185 -267 - 1854 11 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 - 2322 
IV 2712 =311 -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 | 3482 =322 =2ii3 130 SERIE: 316 -4 363 -493 -130 
II 4616 -350 —2a0i 260 - 4364 306 0 396 252 648 
IT! 4697 =297 =2381 274 -3987 230 13 354 710 1064 
IV 4951 =313 ~2458 231 -4175 254 9 311 776 1087 
OURCE: QUA LY ESTIMATES CANADIAN BA E NA A N 5 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 9 11:21 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OLIO PORTFOLIO OTA CHART. BANK AL ALLOCATIO 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE) 


1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 2771 1237 29 te 0 =3299 
1979 675 -2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 -2169 219 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 -181 907 1406 -730 -578 217 - 1280 
1981 - 4600 -5900 10626 Sas) 558 17965 15072 -9068 210 1426 
1982 ~ 1425 200 11712 - 433 8561 -4376 -9411 -2514 0 -695 
1981 I 410 - 1460 1079 -256 ~486 5912 6058 -3457 210 400 
I] - 3305 -980 1541 e335 ~3551 8098 6755 ~ 1822 0 -640 
IIl SEHD - 1800 2703 500 1624 2726 ~466 me: 0 -745 
IV - 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 -3067 0 2411 
1982 I - 1875 1325 3904 26 4400 1686 = 1992 -2941 0 - 1668 
rT sik -690 2953 -82 1603 -2180 -5254 86 0 -3050 
II] 250 EVA) 3317 -85 2028 mUEVE} 1123 =1759 0 3479 
IV 279 -110 1538 =292 530 -2559 -3288 2100 0 544 
OURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STA CS CANADA. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 10 11:21 AM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOK JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S. ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 


1978 10.0 10.6 iE lay 9.69 51 8.83 10.59 Soi 1189.1 814.0 
1979 7.0 15/7 19.3 12.90 64 12.07 US 10.21 157702 843.2 
1980 6.2 18.0 14.3 14.25 12 13.15 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.2 14.5 lies 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 93207 
1982 2.0 14.7 14.9 15.81 2.03 14.17 17,89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 I e685 Zee 4.0 18.08 ake Wars 15.40 13°27 2246.4 $75.3 
II i 3.3 auf 19.25 1,60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
III -.4 4.4 5.4 21.67 3.37 21,02 20.55 ity 2104.7 894.6 
IV S25) 4.9 6.0 18.17 nee 16.62 19,04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 3.4 4.5 4.5 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15,34 1682.0 839.4 
II 1.6 2.8 1.8 17.42 189 16.05 19.16 ina 1479.5 826.6 
III 19 iol nS 16.08 77 14.38 18.48 14,35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 1.8 Tt 1s3 13.08 1.95 10.88 15.05 12.17 1856.8 1025.8 
1982 FEB a) eal 1.8 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 
MAR one 1.0 1.8 17.00 95 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 
APR Wa si) 0 17.00 1.01 15.50 19.28 14.75 1548.2 848.4 
MAY 252 a Si] 17.00 1.92 15.60 19.11 14.72 1523.7 819.5 
JUN lien, 6 5 18,25 1.83 17.05 19.10 16.03 1366.8 811.9 
JUL =. 8 +1 7 17.25 3.43 15.65 19.22 18°62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG aly! 0 4 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP 3 6 8 15.00 2.97 13.30 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OcT =erl 4 7 13,75 2.26 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 $3127 
NOV “3 Shy =.6 13.00 2.19 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 4.9 Nez et 12.50 1.41 10.25 14,34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 1.3 4) 0 12.00 1,53 10.05 14,05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB 3.1 RS) 8 


: ANADA REV 


CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
PERCENT PER YEAR. 

300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 

30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


ae ee ee 


Om S Wh — 
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MAR 18, 1983 TABLE 11 1:03 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMP ADING INDE AVERAG SIDEN 
3 WORKRWEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
D NOT P MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING( HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
a Ene 
140. 46 133.2 —le20 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
le nAY 138.05 130.4 = lrghie 38,55 75.3 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 not 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 licks! 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 132,27 133.6 - 86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132.25 Eien, lp! 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
ocT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 Ti 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 1,13 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 139.2 Tale 38,50 75.7 132.74 11534,2 
1981 JAN 137,19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134,15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 ck 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 07 38.82 cls) 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 -.30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095. 1 
AUG 138.38 130.3 -1.10 38.83 ler veh iar 10952.2 
SEP 135.80 125.8 9 pt 38.71 86.5 134.78 10760.1 
ocT 132,13 119.8 -2.70 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526.3 
NOV 128,27 119.4 Seok: 38.47 UPA b=) 131.83 10278.4 
DEC 125.14 12a -2.45 38.30 Taio 130.35 10154.4 
1982 JAN 122.19 116.9 -2.35 38.17 Tlah 128.87 10110.9 
FEB 119.42 114.4 eZee 38.10 71.6 127.50 10083.8 
MAR 116.71 111.3 eae 38,03 70.6 126.38 10052.5 
APR 114,37 111.1 -2.01 Sion 68.6 125.75 10038.5 
MAY 112.46 110.4 Sale 37.89 64.4 125.65 10044.2 
JUN 110.86 108.9 -1.42 37.82 58.8 125.93 10022.5 
JUL 109.56 108.2 mile tie 37.74 53.0 126.67 $965.7 
AUG 108. 82 109.7 -.68 37.68 47.1 127.56 9871.7 
SEP 108.58 110.3 eae 37.59 42.5 128.59 $771.8 
OCT 108, 84 111.5 24 37,52 40.3 129.65 9673.1 
NOV 109,72 114.3 81 37.43 41.9 130.58 9583.8 
DEC 111.46 118.8 1.58 37.41 47.7 131.46 9573.3 
OURCE: ON ANALYS AFF, AN 92-444), 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


MAR 18, 1983 TABLE 12 1:03 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
= W A 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
EE ee nee 
1980 APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 .20 
JUL ZIV 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 12 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 - 03 
OCT 2767.2 86835 520842 1.49 1558.2 ~ 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 = 10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 =200) 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1,55 1722.9 ~ 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 173259 - 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 - 03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 ef! 
AUG 3045 .3 105 139 504202 1.61 1688.4 14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1,60 1633.1 14 
ocT 2948.1 97345 475145 1,57 1570.8 .0):) 
NOV 2844.6 93553 478311 1.83 1528.0 cit 
DEC 2756.4 90473 474645 1.49 1502.1 =, 15 
1982 JAN 2661.9 87791 460611 1.46 1477.2 -.33 
FEB 2593.9 85592 445499 1,42 1450.9 - 53 
MAR 2534.9 83754 427359 1.40 1421.1 -.73 
APR 2512.1 82547 413374 1,37 1383.3 -,80 
MAY 2510.8 81595 404176 1.36 1338.0 - 99 
JUN 2529.2 80544 403156 1.35 1281.5 -,98 
JUL 2532.2 79531 391432 1,35 1233.2 - 92 
AUG 2541.9 78515 384805 1.36 1217,7 - 80 
SEP 2528.3 78045 383416 1.36 1222.2 - 63 
OCT 2484.0 78478 374170 1.36 1260.2 -.45 
NOV 2463.9 79902 371303 1.36 1328.0 aah 
DEC 2418.2 82249 380868 1.36 1428.2 -.14 


AL 
SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


(th 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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MAR 18, 1983 TABLE 13 1:03 PM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


xX ANUFAC- AIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUM PR CHAND 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES | EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE SUPPLY TRADE 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
I 
1978 5.8 12.5 4s) 10.6 6.1 6.1 i he 9.2 7.9 2378.2 
1979 4.1 a3) 2 -14.4 10.7 2.9 5.8 11.3 12.8 a7 2047.0 
1980 -3.5 6.2 -24.4 6.5 5 7.9 13.4 15.4 6.3 2027.1 
1981 2.9 10.4 -15.3 10.9 4 7.6 10.2 18.8 7.0 2747.8 
1982 -8.2 -4.9 -3.8 2.2 -.9 9.7 6.2 14.7 6.5 3346.3 
1981 1 r9 251 -6.7 6.0 nA 7.4 2.7 18.8 o1 2655.5 
II 9 4.5 -16.2 -.6 6 7.4 1.8 19.5 29 2272.1 
III e 5 -18.0 2.5 -.3 7.4 3.4 20.2 Z3 2532.1 
IV -4.4 -4.2 -10.0 -1,2 -.4 8.3 1.4 16.5 1.4 3531.4 
1982 I -3.3 -2.4 6.4 -.5 -.4 8.8 .8 16.3 2.6 2164.7 
II “1.5 8 2.9 2.6 4, 9.4 1.2 16.5 8 2394.9 
II -.9 -.3 17.4 -.2 -.1 10.0 2.0 14.3 9 4564.9 
1V -2.1 -4.5 12.4 3.0 -.5 10.7 .6 tan? 4.0 4260.7 
1982 FEB 1.2 1.7 6.8 2.6 .0 8.8 e 16.5 -.3 386.8 
MAR -.4 -.5 -1.5 -.5 -.1 9.0 .0 16.5 2 1747.2 
APR “1.1 “1.1 -5.3 itd -.1 9.3 o 16.5 9 -456.9 
MAY -.6 2.6 7.4 3) 5 9.4 8 16.5 -.2 3290.6 
JUN -.6 -.3 7.0 -3.1 -.3 9.5 1.3 16.5 .0 3437.3 
JUL 2 -.4 17.8 1a -.1 9.8 .6 16.0 .0 2422.3 
AUG -.3 -1.3 -13.4 -.4 “3 9.9 ue 13,5 9 7080. 1 
SEP -.8 0 7.6 .6 -.4 10.2 2 13.5 2 4192.4 
ocT “1.4 -3.8 1.4 1.4 -.4 10.5 5 12.0 1, 5326.4 
NOV -.7 -.1 24.7 2.5 .0 10.7 a 11.5 1.4 4090.1 
DEC | -.6 -13.0 “1.41 .0 10.8 -.3 11.5 i 3365.5 
1983 JAN 9 .0 10.4 | 11.0 
FEB 11.0 
CE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERC 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAR 18, 1983 TABLE 14 1:03 PM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
LEADIN AVERA N X x [ y 
= =a a me ET ERTREE CHAN _ WORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
ERCENTA ANG MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED | NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT Goons 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE _$ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
1980 APR 137.51 133.4 - 45 -2.91 40.00 126.7 108.58 92.3 435 34.79 
MAY 136.26 130.9 -.91 -1.87 39.89 125.3 108.15 84.1 471 33.73 
JUN 134.95 132.0 -.96 84 39.73 123.6 108.76 80.1 506 32.64 
JUL 134,21 135.1 -.55 2.35 39.56 122.0 110.61 80.6 528 31.91 
AUG 134.32 138.3 .08 Dae 39.45 120.9 113.42 85.0 536 31.54 
SEP 135.31 141.2 74 2.10 39.40 120.3 116.83 92.2 534 31.63 
OCT 136.84 142.4 1.13 85 39.40 120.1 120.62 98.9 521 32.10 
NOV 138.62 143.4 1.30 .70 39.45 120.1 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 
DEC 140.25 143.0 1.18 -.28 39.55 120.5 128.51 107.3 478 33.21 
1981 JAN 141.46 142.1 .86 -.63 39.73 120.8 131.24 108.0 457 33.50 
FEB 142.02 140.4 40 -1,20 39.83 121.0 132.46 106.8 438 33.78 
MAR 142.31 141.7 .20 .93 39.90 121.1 133.27 104.5 424 33.97 
APR 142.78 144.6 .33 2.05 39.96 121.3 133.90 102.0 412 34.16 
MAY 143.29 144.5 .36 -.07 40.03 12001 133.98 99.6 403 34.40 
JUN 143.58 143.2 .20 -.90 40.08 120.4 133.80 95.5 399 34.62 
JUL 143.65 142.9 .05 -.21 40.10 119.8 133.06 90.5 395 34.75 
AUG 143,53 142.4 -.09 -.35 40,09 119.2 132.17 84.9 397 34.61 
SEP 142.89 139.3 -.45 -2.18 39.98 118.7 129.78 79.3 409 34.29 
ocT 141.71 136.9 -.83 -1.72 39.86 117.9 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 
NOV 140.38 137.0 -.93 .07 39.71 117.3 124.88 68.1 458 32.74 
DEC 139.05 136.2 -.95 -.58 39.54 116.7 123.47 64.5 487 31.86 
1982 JAN 137.73 135.1 -.95 -.81 39.18 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 30.93 
FEB 136.69 135.7 -.76 44 39.00 115.4 119.86 61.5 529 30.17 
MAR 135.88 135.2 -.59 -.37 38.89 114.8 117.50 61.9 544 29.73 
APR 135.49 136.5 -.29 .96 38.85 114.6 115.96 63.3 555 29.39 
MAY 135.43 136.8 -.04 320 38.85 114.5 115.11 65.9 566 29.35 
JUN 135.52 136.3 06 -.37 38.90 114.3 113.89 68.7 570 29.42 
JUL 135.78 137.1 19 .59 38.97 114.0 112.56 72.6 567 28.84 
AUG 136.07 136.8 21 -.22 39.02 113.5 111.40 74.7 571 28.78 
SEP 136.57 138.5 36 1.24 39.01 112.8 112.20 76.9 584 
ocT 137.27 139.6 51 .78 38.98 112.3 115.42 80.5 601 29.59 
38.95 112.1 120.35 84.7 613 29.25 
NOV 138.06 140.1 58 .36 
DEC 138.94 141.2 64 .73 38.93 111.8 125.80 90.0 603 28.90 
1983 JAN 140.45 146.3 1,08 3.61 39.02 111.8 131.47 97.1 593 29.02 
Ct AL 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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MAR 18, 


1980 APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OcT 
NOV 
DEC 
1981 JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OcT 
NOV 
DEC 
1982 JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OcT 
NOV 
DEC 
1983 JAN 


1983 TABLE 15 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET CT CHG CT CHG VENDO COMPOS OM 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


14.70 815.2 -12.40 Hig lYd .64 43 147.59 145.1 
14.27 809.3 -11.64 WA) 65 41 146.95 142.4 
13.98 804.5 1Onod Ht .65 38 145.79 141.1 
13.97 802.5 Sates 81 .66 35 144.44 140.8 
EET 803.0 A ae EL .67 33 143.22 141.2 
14.03 804.5 =12.53 83 ate 33 142.43 142.7 
14.06 805.9 -11.70 1,08 75 34 142.21 144.2 
14.11 807.0 -9.86 1,40 78 37 142,49 145.3 
14,34 806.7 -7.73 1.69 81 39 143,14 146.1 
14.58 805.4 “6.30 15911 84 42 144,02 146.8 
14.47 803.5 SVE 28 88 44 144,96 147.2 
14,36 802.3 -4.31 2.48 91 47 145,81 147.2 
14.41 802.7 SCT 2.69 92 50 146.48 147.1 
14.40 803.6 -1.26 2.70 92 51 146.93 146.9 
14.36 804.5 97 2.511 91 52 147.27 147-5 
14.22 804.8 3.83 DGC 92 52 147.51 147.6 
14.12 805.0 6.49 1.82 93 51 147.63 147.3 
14,09 804.3 8.32 1.36 95 49 147.54 146.5 
14.01 803.3 Ghz .90 95 47 147.08 144.5 
13,99 803.1 9.14 47 95 44 146.27 143.0 
14.06 803.6 7.57 .10 94 40 145.07 140.9 
anos 805.4 3.84 Sk) 92 36 143.47 138.4 
13.67 807.7 -1.90 -.44 89 34 142,05 13959 
13.40 811.4 -8,32 Se 87 33 140,84 13972 
13.30 816.0 -13.42 -1,01 87 32 139.75 138.0 
12.98 820.5 =16:52 Sel 88 32 138.98 138.8 
12.57 823.8 -18.04 -1,08 91 32 138.29 137-2 
1250 823.6 -18.18 Snell 94 33 137.62 136.3 
ides 822.3 -16,99 =.38 97 34 136.90 135.2 
11.58 821.3 -14.64 -,03 97 36 136.13 134.3 
11.55 820.8 =12. 10 .24 95 38 135.15 132.2 
W151 821.5 A) .45 89 39 134,19 132.3 
11.69 824.0 -11.42 nel 82 40 133.34 132.0 
11.80 829.8 41 132.77 132.8 


SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 

COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
Gar COT eEReR: COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 


CC SRG 8 OK he eee OF a 


eee 


—s tnt = 


1:03 PM 


COMPOSITE 

COINCIDENT 
INDEX 
(5) 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


27 


28 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 
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TABLE 16 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


C : N 

RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY 
PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT 
TAXES INCOME INCOME 


25668 ~2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 
33941 -3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 
36456 23117 22164 4005 11669 -7096 
32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 -7002 
21777 -3356 29704 4646 14031 -3784 
37192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 
35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 
30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 
27560 -3208 28680 3716 13536 -4492 
22840 -3620 29260 4804 13556 -4716 
20112 -3692 29404 4880 13688 ~4872 
20304 -3024 31024 4564 14208 =3992 
23852 -3088 29128 4336 14672 - 1956 
ACCO ; LOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
TABLE 17 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


= VIDENDS N ON 
RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY 
PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) 


22.6 35.8 Zine AMP 8.1 -1234 
32.2 7.8 20.0 8.1 8.4 -2461 
7.4 Tey, 16.0 2.5 9.2 18 

= 1OFS 20.0 21.6 17 13.9 94 
=33.3 -10.3 10.2 3.9 5.6 3218 
ot 30.7 4.4 ene 3.9 -280 
=5.0 -6.0 Bee av’ 3.0 -884 
=13.8 38.5 2c, =21)..5 17 2552 
=9.5 -32.0 -1.3 =7.0 4 1940 
Sly aat 12.8 2.0 29.3 ay. -224 
SE) 2,0 ne 1.6 1.0 -156 
1.0 -18.1 345 -6.5 3.8 1280 
iis ae = Brel =8.0 3.3 1636 

URE ACCOUNTS ALOGUE 13-001, CS CANADA. 


s A M xX ’ 
DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 
AT FACTOR 
COST 


178944 
204219 
229536 
255107 
264754 


246996 
253728 
257336 
262368 
262344 
261032 
264760 
270880 
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8:33 AM 


NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 
AT MARKET 
PRICES 


230490 
261576 
291869 
331338 
348925 


318704 
328704 
335324 
342620 
344816 
344328 
349844 
356712 
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NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 
AT MARKET 
PRICES 
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MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 18 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTMEN 0 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


ee ee ee 


1978 135153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -67970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 3523 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 -93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 313 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1982 205952 75748 12734 27676 25363 -9296 530 100395 -99150 348925 
1981 I 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 ~ 101648 318704 
I] 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 -460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
rey 193476 68696 16168 27236 27900 2460 1692 100288 -111312 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 liz 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 I 199944 72336 14020 29184 27280 -6128 976 97072 -99044 344816 
I] 203768 74780 12464 28044 26244 -11256 96 102264 - 101256 344328 
une 207648 76604 11644 26412 23928 -8928 856 105196 - 102356 349844 
IV 212448 79272 12808 27064 24000 - 10872 192 97048 -93944 356712 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 19 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 


a 


1978 10.3 10.2 Siro 8.3 12.4 -294 399 19.9 18,7 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 22,9 21.8 13.5 
1980 Wilse) Wick) its, 24.0 Used - 4883 AD 17.8 12n7 11.6 
1981 13.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 13,5 
1982 7.8 Hehek) = 2ilieal Zn -9.6 -9609 -8 9 -6.8 5.3 
1981 1 ons Panitf Jo, 6.8 6.9 7300 736 126 4.7 4.2 
II hf 3,6 8.3 3.4 6.5 -2500 376 5.4 6.8 3.1 
III Weed ak =Sin2 3.0 aeiat 2920 1268 -.4 2.6 2.0 
IV 1.8 ot: -10.6 6.7 2.8 -5248 -1704 Tet -6.6 ane 
1982 I ye} Ahh) Set] 4 -4.9 -3340 988 -4,3 -4.8 6 
II Wink) 3.4 SNiicnl =39 -3.8 -5128 -880 5.3 Pees =i 
III 123 2.4 -6.6 Shots! -8.8 2328 760 2.9 Lo 1.6 
IV 253 Sok 10.0 2.5 3 - 1944 -664 Sthatt =O 2.0 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 20 nine ae 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


$ Vv NVENTORY INV EN 0 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


1978 79539 22797 6042 7745 9610 112 104 30958 -34393 126191 
1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 =32 31868 ~36857 129850 
1980 81984 22782 5512 9708 11243 -648 -154 32447 -36113 130467 
1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 -37064 134540 
1882 81485 23145 4455 9891 9833 -3297 103 32493 -33219 128057 
1981 I 83352 22782 6044 10388 11752 1092 88 31672 -36316 133980 
Il 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 -38004 136132 
Ill 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 =37972 134628 
IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 -32 32980 -35964 133420 
1982 I 82072 23084 4908 10680 10780 -2400 120 31536 -33712 130384 
II 81560 23252 4296 10104 10168 -3308 “8 33620 -34248 128696 
IIl 81044 23100 4096 9320 9208 -3124 172 34000 -33608 127288 
IV 81264 23144 4520 9460 9176 -4356 128 30816 -31308 125860 


: c XPENDITU CCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, ISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 21 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SINES NVESTM NVENTORY INVESTME ROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 


1978 74 1.8 -1.8 1.3 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1978 2.0 .9 =276 12.9 11.9 1629 - 136 2.9 Uae: 2.9 
1980 tink =1.0 -6.1 10 4.5 -2389 -122 1.8 e200 5 
1981 1.9 9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 3.1 
1982 -2.5 ae -23.5 -6.0 -16.4 -3900 -55 mot] -10.4 -4.8 
1981 I 3 ay 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 = Ble Sid lee: 
II Tel Sol 4.9 cutd 3.7 -572 12 ifote) 4.6 1.6 
Il] vim 165 stot 0 =Sr2 920 376 -3.0 sat =i ho) 
IV i) 9 =o 3.2 ae -2080 -508 =04 -§.3 ESO 
1982 I ifs =o -4.0 =o -6.9 -1760 152 -4.4 -6.3 eae 
II >a a Seats -5.4 SO a7. -908 -128 6.6 1.6 -1.3 
Ill 4] aif -4,7 Sift. -9.4 184 180 lea wie = 
IV 3 3 10.4 136 She -1232 -44 -9.4 -6.8 = oe 
N NCOME A NDITU $s, C 13-001, STA CANADA. 


OF DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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8:34 AM 


22 


TABLE 


7, 1983 


MAR 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CIAL 


INDUSTRIES 


GOODS 
INDUSTRIES 
EXCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE 


NON- 
COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIES 


GOODS SERVICES COMMERCIAL 


INDUSTRIES 


TOTAL 


INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE 


INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


EXCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE 


TOTAL 


1978 
1979 
1980 


1981 
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TABLE 23 


1983 


MAR 7, 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 


MA 


$ 


AND MINING 
TRAPPING 


FORESTRY 


AGRICULTURE 


CONST- 


DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


TOTAL 


1978 
1979 
1980 


1981 
1982 
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MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 24 8:34 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
COMMUNICATIO 
—___ OTHER OTH ET o— ——— TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
eae CCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
senses tsssncngSSunesuansiensnesiinestsngutestouniennsm> 
1978 4.8 4.1 6.0 3.5 4.8 2.5 5.0 3.8 2.5 
1979 7.4 8.1 4.9 3.5 4.8 2.6 3.1 2.6 ~.5 
1980 2.8 6 2.5 ag 1.0 -.2 3.4 1.4 1.2 
1981 3.7 1.2 5.4 4 -.6 1a 3.9 4.1 2.0 
1982 -3.1 -8.6 -.2 -8.8 -14.0 “5.1 af -.8 3.2 
1981 I 8 1.4 “1.5 9 ‘3 1.3 1.4 Lay -.3 
I ey 1.0 2:8 .0 6 -.4 9 1.0 4 
HI -1.3 -3.3 107 -2.5 -2.5 -2.5 9 oy 1.4 
IV 1.6 5 4 -2.4 4.1 -1.2 e .0 8 
1982 I -1.5 -4.4 1.5 -3.1 -4.0 -2.4 -.6 -.6 8 
11 -1.8 -2.4 -3.2 -2.3 -5.7 0 -1.4 -.2 8 
III “1.5 -1.9 -2.0 -2.7 -5.0 -1.2 3 -.7 4 
IV -2.0 -3.9 -.2 8 1.0 8 1.4 -.8 3 
1981 DEC 8 6 re -1.7 -3.3 -.6 4 1 at 
1982 JAN 1.7 “5.4 4.4 -1.8 9 -3.5 -.9 =i 2 
FEB -.2 8 “3.1 4 “1.8 1.8 -.4 0 a 
MAR -.6 i “2.1 -1.9 -3.3 -.9 -.2 0 he 
APR -.5 “1.9 1.9 -1.3 -3.0 “29 “144 1 = 
MAY -.9 -.9 -3.1 182 1.8 8 ) = a 
JUN -.9 -1.0 -1.8 -2.0 -3.4 -1.2 = -.5 -.2 
JUL -1.5 -1.5 -2.6 -2.0 -3.8 -.9 2 4 4 
AUG 1.4 i! 4.5 3 .0 5 2 4 -.1 
SEP .0 4 .0 4 703 -.3 -.8 -.4 4 
OCT -2.6 -4.6 -2.0 3 2.0 ~.6 1.6 -.5 0 
NOV 4 . 171 2 -2.4 1.8 3 “4 - 
DEC -.4 a3 -1.2 1 -.8 8 -.3 3 4 
CE: GROSS STIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 25 8:34 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE  =NONDURABLE ~ TOTAL © + OURABLE = NONDURABLE 
1978 69969 35165 34803 71298 36338 34959 94474 82946 11528 
1979 72788 36504 36284 73612 37410 36204 110427 98403 12022 
1980 70410 34825 35585 70315 34704 35614 114500 103546 10957 
1981 71357 35446 35912 70552 34736 35815 108473 97587 10887 
1982 64709 31299 33410 63230 29931 33299 91300 81671 9630 
1881 I 17792 8830 8962 17650 8707 8942 27710 24882 2827 
II 18528 9373 9155 18422 9284 9138 27460 24685 2776 
Ill 17934 8935 3000 17866 8893 8973 27211 24516 2695 
IV 17103 8308 8795 16614 7852 8762 26092 23504 2589 
1982 | 16634 8153 8482 16021 7590 8431 24237 21732 2505 
II 16377 8041 8337 16209 7875 8334 23417 20981 2436 
Ill 16347 8003 8344 15789 7461 8328 22203 19831 2372 
IV 15351 7103 8248 18211 7004 8207 21443 19127 2316 
1981 DEC 5588 2715 2873 5490 2610 2880 8553 7690 864 
1982 JAN 5476 2676 2800 5161 2359 2803 8222 7356 866 
FEB 5590 2740 2850 5461 2650 2810 8093 7266 826 
MAR 5568 2737 2832 5399 2581 2818 7923 7110 813 
APR 5394 2666 2729 5345 2608 2737 7874 7053 821 
MAY 5480 2668 2812 5396 2598 2797 7789 6983 806 
JUN 5503 2707 2796 5468 2669 2800 7755 6945 810 
JUL 5354 2587 2767 5223 2472 2751 7623 6830 793 
AUG 5653 2823 2830 5412 2591 2822 7383 6598 785 
SEP 5340 2593 2747 5154 2399 2755 7197 6403 793 
OCT 5060 2332 2728 4987 2258 2729 7124 6329 795 
NOV 5134 2364 2770 5271 2527 2744 7262 6493 769 
DEC 5158 2407 2751 4953 2219 2733 7057 6305 752 


WO DIGI 


v 


‘ NV OR ‘ Hyp é . A A DU ; Aid , A VA. BP 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE T 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 26 8:34 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


HIPME Lm) $s 0 
A DURABL 0 ABL AL AB URABL TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 

1978 353 10.4 133 S59 11.6 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.0 3.8 4.3 3.2 3.0 3.6 9°5 11.9 =o) 
1980 SEITE: -4.6 Sak, -4.5 = he’s =o lee) See. 3.1 
1981 1.3 Wes 9 a ca 6 -8.6 -8.4 SO 
1982 =9 3 Tair =i 0, -10.4 -13.8 =n) Sth Sue -13.0 
1981 I Hie, aus -.4 lot: Sala Ase SA AL) Syick: =2ae 

II 4.1 6.1 oe 4.4 6.6 22 Abad: ral lan 

III =3.2 -4.7 Slot =3,0 -4.2 Sets Seu = 38 =3.0 

IV -4.6 fale, OPI} a1 19) Silo t! -2.4 “5.4 -5.6 =oo 
1982 I hth ao) Sets) Setele =3.3 Se let! -7.4 =Uok Sard 

II =e -1.4 SH hatl 23 3.8 hz! = 2 ol Sea! ci 

Ill aA?2 Sais al Baap 68) aN) | Mf oP? Hf s' S240 

IV -6.1 Sle Se =357 -6.1 Salers =i he) =1;3 =e 
1981 DEC =eor k=} SP) «3 Past | =129 =e SEK} 8 
1982 JAN S20 alot! Dior) -6.0 -9.6 = 2rd She -4.3 s¢° 

FEB Zon 2.4 1.8 5.8 12.4 3 = 0 = ¥ -4.5 

MAR -.4 =mat Sel 151 -2.6 -3 = 2a viet Silay! 

APR = Stat 2.0 chal Sel’, Weel aC) 10 Set! 1.0 

MAY 1.6 a 3.1 9 -.4 PsA tien Shot Silet-: 

JUN 4 1.4 Sal ad ZT 1) -.4 zat) 4 

JUL =f ietf -4.4 =O -4.5 Sat! Ont Shi t/ a laws) =2ee 

AUG 5.6 ch 2.3 3.6 4.8 2.6 Sie -3.4 eilia() 

SEP mt gets She Seok) -4.8 -7.4 -2.4 ek Saud 1.0 

OCT iy?! -10.1 Sif Sila? Seok ras salin© SNnrs se 

NOV leis 1.4 We evil 11,9 a) We&) 2.6 -3.2 

DEC td] 1.8 =f -6.0 P4574 -.4 Se jot! SPASM =2x0 
SOURCE; INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING US S$, CATALOGUE 31-001, STICS CANADA. BAS N 19 

SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 27 8:34 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
REAL VALUE 0 VENTORY OWN AL SHIPM A 
OTAL DURABL NONDURABL OTAL URABL NONDURA 


1978 11640 6179 5461 1.99 2.06 1.91 
1979 12620 6968 5652 2.00 aay, 1,83 
1980 12390 6813 5577 2S 2.41 1.91 
1981 12984 7236 5748 PT) 2.41 1.90 
1982 11430 6138 5292 2229 2.61 2.00 
1981 I 12587 6968 5619 2.11 2.35 1.88 
II 12779 7130 5650 2.06 2.26 1.85 
IT] 12942 7215 5727 Zaks) 2.41 1.90 
ny 12984 7236 5748 2.28 2.63 1.96 
1982 I 12879 7115 5764 PASE 2.63 2.04 
I] 12471 6892 5578 Zs 2.61 2.03 
Ill 12022 6578 5443 2.24 2.82 Weld 
IV 11430 6138 5292 2.28 2.66 1.96 
1981 DEC 12984 7236 5748 2,32 2.67 2.00 
1982 JAN 12949 7191 5758 2.36 2.69 2.06 
FEB 12933 7150 5783 Asahi 2.61 2.03 
MAR 12879 7115 5764 AAEM 2.60 2.04 
APR 12781 7090 5691 Zs 2.66 2.09 
MAY 12630 6991 5639 2.30 2.62 2.01 
JUN 12471 6892 5578 Jane 2.55 2.00 
JUL 12384 6853 5531 2.31 2.65 2.00 
AUG 12179 6702 5477 2.15 PTE 1.94 
SEP 12022 6578 5443 2n20 2.54 1,98 
OCT 11932 6495 5437 2.36 2079 1.99 
NOV 11690 6285 5405 2.28 2.66 1.95 
DEC 11430 6138 5292 2,22 AE 1.92 
0 : MENTS AND 0 MANUFAC N , CATALO 31-001, C A 


; ; : s 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
a thee RE aa) Doteiee INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 28 8:34 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


W MATERIALS OODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 

OTAL DURABL NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE  NONDURA r) DURABL NONDURABL 
eee 

1978 4405 2306 2099 2667 1773 888 4568 2093 2475 

1979 4776 2552 2224 2962 2088 874 4882 2329 2554 

1980 4701 2483 2218 2946 2082 864 4744 2248 2496 

1981 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5027 2363 2664 

1982 4144 2149 1996 2715 1901 814 4570 2088 2482 

1981 1 4827 2635 2192 2962 2094 868 4798 2239 2559 

II 4868 2669 2199 3071 2189 882 4841 2272 2569 

III 4941 2741 2200 3060 2169 892 4941 2305 2636 

IV 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5027 2363 2664 

1982 1 4880 2671 2209 2977 2095 882 5023 2349 2674 

11 4637 2546 2092 2897 2038 859 4936 2309 2627 

Il 4372 2323 2049 2844 2000 844 4805 2255 2550 

IV 4144 2148 1996 2715 1901 814 4570 2088 2482 

1981 DEC 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5027 2363 2664 

1982 JAN 4896 2706 2191 3011 2124 887 5041 2361 2680 

FEB 4917 2700 2218 3002 2097 906 5013 2353 2660 

MAR 4880 2671 2209 2977 2095 882 5023 2349 2674 

APR 4791 2640 2150 2962 2096 866 5028 2354 2674 

MAY 4682 2557 2124 2959 2096 863 4990 2338 2652 

JUN 4637 2546 2092 2897 2038 859 4936 2309 2627 

JUL 4552 2479 2074 2929 2073 857 4903 2302 2601 

AUG 4449 2395 2054 2872 2017 855 4858 2290 2568 

SEP 4372 2323 2049 2844 2000 844 4805 2255 2550 

OCT 4321 2276 2045 2835 1999 836 4776 2219 2556 

NOV 4255 2215 2040 2750 1929 821 4685 2142 2543 

DEC 4144 2149 1996 2715 1901 814 4570 2088 2482 

RCE: INVE S, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 29 8:34 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


W_MA AL 00 N_PROCES NIS $ 
: ry URABL ONDURABL AL URABL N L TOTAL “DURABLE NONDURABLE 
oe a EEE EE SS ee ee ee ee eee ee 
1978 152 162 -10 120 107 12 -225 -69 -156 
1979 371 245 125 295 309 -13 314 235 79 
1980 =75 -68 =4/ -16 -6 -10 - 138 -81 -58 
1981 288 293 =o 22 15 7 284 115 168 
1982 ~844 -627 ili. -253 ~195 =Gi7 -457 -275 - 182 
1981 I 126 152 -26 16 12 4 54 =9 63 
II 41 34 7 109 95 14 42 ne 10 
III 73 72 1 -10 -20 10 101 33 67 
IV 48 35 13 -92 SH? -20 86 58 28 
1982 | - 108 - 105 -4 9 -2 11 =5 eis 10 
I] -242 -126 = Was -80 AS =23 -87 -40 -47 
III -265 =222 -43 -53 -38 -15 =131 -54 =77 
IV -228 -175 -53 -129 =93 -30 -235 67 -68 
1981 DEC 7 elitl 24 =o0 -46 = 5 8 ~4 
1982 JAN -92 -70 22 43 27 16 14 =3 16 
FEB 21 -6 27 =9 -28 19 -28 =i -21 
MAR -37 -28 -9 -26 = -24 9 =e 14 
APR -89 ea -58 2k) 1 -16 6 5 0 
MAY -109 -83 -26 =3 0 -3 -38 -16 -22 
JUN -44 2 =33 -62 -58 -4 -54 =29 =25 
JUL -85 -67 18 32 35 =-3 sek a7 -26 
AUG - 104 -84 -20 -57 -56 at -44 eat -33 
SEP -76 =12 =o -28 Sef =12 -53 -36 a 
OCT -oi -47 oe 3 =i -8 -30 -36 6 
NOV -66 -62 -4 -85 mini =15 -91 -78 =13 
DEC coat ffi -66 -45 -35 =i | a0 -115 -54 ~61 
MANUFA A 1 A. BA 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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MAR 11, 


1983 


ANU N 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND 


TABLE 


3 


0 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 


ALLIED 


INDUSTRIES 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMAR 
METALS 


Y 


FABRICATING 


METAL 


MACHINERY 


TRANSP 
TATIO 
EQUIPM 


OR- 
N 
ENT 


ELECTRICAL 


PRODUCTS 


11:24 AM 


Cc 


A 


ND 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


1978 83.4 86.8 80.0 89.1 re 80.7 83.6 88.6 74.0 74.4 
1979 86.1 89.5 82.7 90.2 thkoa 83.4 95.1 88.1 81.1 77.2 
1980 81.0 86.7 75.5 89.6 77.6 79.6 95.4 66.0 7351 72.8 
1981 79.2 84.8 73.8 84.9 75.7 77.8 95.3 61.9 82.2 71.4 
1982 67.2 74.8 59.8 73.4 58.9 62.7 72.9 53.3 68.8 60.0 
1981 I 80.8 86.5 75.3 87.4 78.4 CR: 95.8 63.5 80.7 74.0 
II 82.6 86.8 78.6 88.1 82.5 80.7 98.0 67.8 85.4 72.4 
III 79.3 84.8 74.0 81.4 77.6 79.3 96.1 62.8 83.4 72.0 
IV 74.1 81.3 67.2 82.7 64.3 12.2 91.5 53.6 79.4 67.4 
1982 | 70.6 77.6 63.7 77.5 65.5 70.6 83.1 53.0 71.98 63.9 
II 68.4 74.9 62ia 73.5 60.4 64.0 76.5 58.4 70.7 60.9 
IT] 66.8 73.9 59.8 Toon 56.9 60.2 68.3 58.6 69.2 58.9 
IV 63.2 72.9 53.8 70.5 52.9 56.2 63.9 43.3 63.4 56.4 
APA CATALO = ; S$ CANA 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 31 11:24 AM 
VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
NONRESIDENTIAL OTA 
TOTAL N U- RESIDENTIAL 55 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 

GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 eats S00 5.4 

1979 Tad 14.5 24.9 18.7 =2co 2.6 5.3 

1980 9.2 aone 45.3 15.9 31.3 -3.9 10.8 

1981 aie Ae -9.4 21.0 11.9 31.4 38.7 

1982 -28.4 -23.0 -34.5 =29 nt, 4.9 -33.2 -31.3 

1981 I 4 -14.0 -34.1 -7.4 6 15.4 thee: 

II §.3 8.6 -8.1 19.5 -2.4 Cae t 19.5 

II] -9.0 9 at} =8.7 27.6 a Ae = Oink 

IV 9.7 14.3 Sai 21.8 20.6 5.2 36.2 

1982 I Strao SUB! 3.3 See -25.1 -29.4 -36.5 

II -28.8 -32.4 SE er/ -39.0 -6.9 -23.7 -13.9 

II! §.2 itt 2.9 =9)t7) 20.6 11.0 pane 

IV 21.5 -14,2 -14.0 -36.7 20.5 62.2 -12.0 

1981 DEC 10.9 -9.4 -4.2 awe -29.9 37.7 Tat 

1982 JAN =26.3 -16.5 Pale =193 SURE -34.9 -54.8 

FEB -10,.5 no 28.9 14.5 -47.3 =23'.1 20.3 

MAR §.8 18.9 25.1 3.6 89.2 -3.4 10.8 

APR = 2s, -32.6 -44.8 -34.8 = Gino S23 -13.0 

MAY Slase} =15.9 0 -22.9 ChE! -16.9 -25.3 

JUN Sue 4 -27.0 Vt = rane 17.6 

JUL 23,3 32.1 56.8 35.3 V3ki2 12.1 37.9 

AUG =19i1 ~34.1 =2010 =S thet 2.6 Sine -50.5 

SEP 18.2 15.8 -6.3 14.2 28.7 14.5 24.7 

OCT 3.9 “4.8 4.2 -33.9 23.0 12.4 3 

NOV 21.5 -2.9 16.4 28.9 = 27,0 41.6 6.4 

DEC sit -8.6 -38.7 -5.6 2.9 6.0 “11.6 

Ss, ; s 


MAR 11, 


1983 


TABLE 32 11:24 AM 
HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
; STA Pete ah URBAN MORTGAG A VAL x 
SIN HOUSING OTAL NHA = 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL MPRICE. 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


1978 183.6 -7.5 “1.1 -11.3 -8.2 -3.8 5636 2313 3324 

1979 151.4 -17.5 -1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 4346 363 3983 39 

1980 125.6 17.1 -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 3287 114 3173 8.0 

1981 144.2 14.8 72 22.0 -2.9 -3.4 2818 155 2663 12.0 

1982 109.7 -23.9 -39.5 -10.9 -3.3 -18.3 -.2 

1981 I 143.3 7.0 20.0 -8.0 -4.8 8.3 740 7 733 4.0 
II 176.3 23.0 .0 57.6 7.6 1:7 1068 20 1048 4.4 
III 145.0 -17.8 -31.0 -5.2 4.0 .0 607 46 561 8 
IV 112.0 -22.8 -47.8 -5.4 -5.8 -6.4 403 82 321 -.3 

1982 I 148.0 32.1 9.7 40.7 v2 -10.4 436 4 432 4) 
II 100.0 -32.4 .0 -42.1 -2.9 -5.9 “1.4 
III 78.3 -21.7 -9.8 -27.8 “12.1 10.5 -1.8 
IV 112.3 43.4 95.7 9.8 -4.8 -19.5 -1.2 

1982 JAN 133.0 14.7 9.7 -20.8 4.9 -23.4 144 0 144 .6 
FEB 170.0 27.8 a9 36.4 2.9 14.3 161 1 160 -.1 
MAR 141.0 “17.1 5.7 -20.0 -.8 8.3 131 3 128 1 
APR 116.0 “17.7 6.1 -25.0 a -25.4 140 7 133 -.2 
MAY 87.0 -25.0 -8.6 ~32.1 -3.2 2207 115 9 106 -.9 
JUN 97.0 11.5 9.4 (2.7 -4.3 -.8 -.4 
JUL 95.0 -2.1 -14.3 4.8 -3.3 10.2 -.7 
AUG 71.0 -25.3 .0 -36.9 4.1 -16.9 -.5 
SEP 69.0 -2.8 6.7 -9.8 -6.3 21.3 -.8 
OCT 30.0 30.4 43.8 18.9 5 -36.6 -.3 
NOV 115.0 27.8 15.2 40.9 .0 26.5 -.4 
DEC 132.0 14.8 52.8 = Ye 3.8 1 

1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 25.9 -15.7 -1 16.5 -.1 

K S AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, S CANADA, ANADIAN HOU STATISTICS, CM 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 33 11:24 AM 
INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
U [A DOL 
RABL - - ABL : = 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER Goons DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES Goods 


eee I A 


1982 


1981 
1982 


JUN 
JUL 


DEC 


, 63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, 


(1) 


(2) 


11.1 9.5 10.6 10.6 batd 2.7 45 4.2 6.3 
Tie 14.9 12.4 10.9 11.6 1.3 2.4 2.6 .9 
9.6 29 4.1 ak 15.0 Shs -7.4 -6.1 asa 
1352 9.6 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 snd Bui 5.2 
4.4 -14.6 -2.0 ot) 10.0 “4.5 =181.5 -8.6 =se0 
4.6 6.3 7.6 5.8 2.0 1.8 2c 5.2 eis 
20 Gane: 1.9 1.4 2.5 SK Sela Se =. 
6 -4.3 -3.4 8 3.4 -2.4 -6.0 -5.4 =O 
1.8 ave 1.5 5 2.5 cae 24 zal! ane 
avid -20.4 -4.9 =a 2.0 Sone -20.4 -6.6 =e 
2.9 12.9 2.8 1.6 3.5 4 12.3 1 a 
5 =5.8 Atl 0 1.6 -1.0 a0 -1.4 -1.9 
1.9 S53 5.8 i re Der 6.7 4.9 =59 
SAL -24.0 seh 5 2.3 = 2710 -23.6 Ban ml 
-1.4 -19.4 -4,2 Sit a =2.3 Sa lydnt | =A =150 
hee 11.0 2.4 9 1.0 vit 9.4 1.6 at 
Bout -3.6 Sse! Seal =116 -1.3 -4.3 -1.3 =2.0 
1.9 8.0 1.4 oid 2.3 1.0 8.4 1,0 line 
1.9 2.8 2.0 13 2.0 5 2.6 Vee zt 
=<5 4.8 =..6 -1.4 mit 20 5.3 -,9 e128 
Sar Sa2o) -4.8 nk 1.9 = RY -23.4 -4.6 wat ler 
1.4 2a 5.6 Wed a ir 1.3 252 5.0 1.6 
S51 4.3 8 -2.0 .0 an 3.7 5 -2.4 
Bits -22.8 E208 5 bh SUSE: -19.5 -3.0 4 
2.0 30.5 5:8 .0 4 2.0 25.3 6.7 sry: 
2.6 12.1 ier t 5 6 2.8 12.3 6.5 a 
0 - : L ' 


STATISTICS CANADA. 


THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 


RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 


PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY,TO END POINT (SEE GLOSSARY). 


FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1982. 
THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 


THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
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Labour 


34 
35 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41-42 
43-44 


45, 
46 


47 


Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 


Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 

Over, Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 
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MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 34 8:42 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FORCE aro LOYM E 
: - TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25. UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1)  PATION RATE 
Lc a ea eases SESS SSS 
1978 07, 3.4 2.9 hy 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 7.2 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.5 4.1 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 249 6.6 3.3 7.5 13,2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 aa), 2.6 2.0 6.5 ASU ip: 13,3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1982 4 -3.3 -4,2 ye -3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 1 173 173 1.0 2.6 ak 7.4 13.2 5.3 3.7 64.7 
Il 4 6 5 1.3 5 iy 12.7 5.2 -2.2 64.7 
Il 2 0 a4 -.3 -.1 7.4 12.8 5.5 3.1 64.6 
IV a2 -.8 -1.2 1.0 -.9 8.4 14.6 6.2 13.0 64.6 
1982 1 -.6 “1.1 -1.3 a -1.1 8.9 15.7 6.6 5.9 63.9 
Il .6 -1.2 -1.5 B, -1.4 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
Ill ‘7 -1.2 -2.1 5.8 “1.5 int 20.8 9.3 16.7 64.2 
IV -.2 -.8 -.7 -3.0 ony 1207 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 
1982 FEB .0 -.4 -.4 -.8 -.4 8.9 15.5 6.6 4.8 63.8 
MAR 4 -.2 .0 -.1 -.3 9.4 16.4 7.0 6.2 64.0 
APR 0 -.6 -.8 3 -.6 9.9 tat 7.5 5.8 64.0 
MAY xe -.3 -.2 -1.3 -.3 10.4 17.9 7.9 5.2 64.1 
JUN E3 -.5 -1.0 3.5 -.9 11.1 18.9 8.5 72) 64.1 
JUL 7) -.2 -.8 4.3 -.3 11.9 20.9 8.9 8.0 64.5 
AUG 4 -.7 -1.2 an -.8 fone 20.8 9.4 1.9 64.2 
SEP -.1 -,2 8 -7,.4 mt 12.3 20.6 9.6 1.0 64.0 
OCT vy -.2 -.5 9 -,2 1207 20.9 9,9 2.9 64.1 
NOV -.3 -.4 -.4 -.3 -.3 Pay 20.5 10.2 ny 63.8 
DEC e 9 -.1 9 0 12.8 20.9 10.2 12 63.9 
1983 JAN -.4 .0 -.1 hae a 12.4 20.5 9.9 -3.4 63.6 
FEB 4 ae .0 107 & 12.5 20.7 9.9 eh 63.8 
SHURE ES MTHESLABOUR “FORCES CATALUGUE 71-001, =STATISTICS CANADA. aes ass la ea py aL =p Tap ns 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 35 8:42 AM 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
A 
N DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (HEEKS) 
1978 911 23.8 brea 35.2 3.9 1.3 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 103 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 32.1 3.9 1.9 6.2 RIee. 14,7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 32.3 4.2 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 39.1 207 Fink: 6.6 22 17.2 
1981 I 952 23.5 28.0 33.9 3.7 MD 6.4 Aye 15.1 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 5.7 163 4.7 5.8 16.4 
III 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 1.5 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 AA. 6.9 ad 14,2 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 20) 15.1 
Il 1259 int 23.4 40.7 3.4 Pak 5.9 a2 ildee 
II] 1372 ree 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 17,8 
IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 et Ag: 6.1 1.0 18.9 
1982 FEB 1116 19.1 30.4 35.1 2.9 2.9 7.9 1.8 15.2 
MAR 1228 19.6 27.5 38.0 3.3 257 6.3 2.5 16.3 
APR 1233 18.2 22.5 43.1 312 2.6 7.4 ie 17,2 
MAY 1241 PL 22.4 40.3 3.5 2.3 5.6 3.8 1a) 
JUN 1303 23,1 25.3 38.6 3.5 1.9 4.7 2.8 1722 
JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 37.2 2.8 1.9 5.7 20 16.8 
AUG 1388 19.2 28.4 37.9 a7 127 6.2 3.9 18.0 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 2.5 ont 6.0 1.5 18.5 
OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 1.9 22 5.5 ihe 18.5 
NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 V7 1.9 6.4 12 18, 
DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 1.5 27 6.4 My ia 
1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44.7 1.8 2.6 6.1 fica 19, 
FEB 1585 14.4 25.5 49.4 1.9 28 5.4 Pe 20.8 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 36 8:42 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


G =2 AND OV 
[ABOUR ENPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- TABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
ee ee 
1978 3.3 a1 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 i] 5.6 -7.1 13,0 66.2 237 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 13.2 67.3 3.1 3,2 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 a 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 -4.2 -10.2 35.2 18.8 65.9 2.0 -1.0 53.9 8.4 63.3 
1981 I 1.2 .6 5.3 13.2 68.3 1.4 1.3 be 5.3 63.5 
II aot 5 -3.8 12.7 68.3 .6 .6 -.8 5.2 63.6 
111 -1.0 -1.0 -.8 12.8 67.8 a 3 6.5 5.5 63.6 
IV -.9 -3.0 12.8 14.6 67.4 6 -4 13.2 6.2 63.6 
1982 I -1.8 =7.2 6.1 15.7 66.3 1 -.5 5.7 6.6 63.2 
11 -.9 -3.5 13.3 18.0 65.9 1.0 -.5 22.6 8.0 63.5 
III -.1 -3.5 15.4 20.8 66.1 9 -.5 We 9.3 63.6 
IV -.9 -.9 -.9 20.8 65.9 x -.8 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1982 FEB -.6 -.8 9 15.5 66.2 “2 -.3 8.2 6.6 63.1 
MAR .0 -1.1 6.0 16.4 66.3 5 4 6.4 7.0 63.3 
APR -.3 -1.2 4.1 17.1 66.1 if -.4 VE 7.5 63.3 
MAY -.7 -1.6 3.5 17.9 65.7 a so) 6.5 7.9 63.5 
JUN #: 1.1 6.0 18.9 65.9 3 -.4 7.9 8.5 63.6 
JUL 1.5 -1.0 12.3 20.9 67.0 5 al 4.9 8.9 63.7 
AUG -2.2 -2.0 -2.9 20.8 65.6 2 -.4 5.6 9.4 63.7 
SEP 2 5 -1.0 20.6 65.8 -.2 -.4 2.4 9.6 63.5 
OCT ei -.4 1.8 20.9 66.0 2 -.2 a7 9.9 63.5 
NOV -.6 at -2.6 20.5 65.7 -.2 -.5 2.0 10.2 Gans 
DEC i -.3 2.0 20.9 65.9 v3 3 a7 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN 1.2 at -3.1 20.5 65.2 -.2 ©) -3.6 9.9 63.1 
FEB ‘3 0 1.5 20.7 65.6 4 a 8 9.9 63.2 
SOURCE: ABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STA CS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 37 8:42 AM 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, KOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
5- VER 
TA MPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- [oY- CT- TABOUR LoY- NEMPLOY- PLOY- - 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
1978 aay 3.7 4.5 13.9 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 a7 44.0 
1979 4.2 5.5 -4.9 1257 61.0 4.2 5.0 -6.2 7.0 44.9 
1980 an 2.7 24 12.7 62.6 5.5 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 as -2.8 12.3 63.2 6.1 5.9 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 -2.9 -7.1 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 I 5 a 2.9 12.5 63.2 2.0 1.9 4.3 6.3 47.3 
II .6 1.2 -3.4 12.0 63.7 1.4 1.6 -1.0 6.2 47.8 
Il -1.2 -.9 -3.3 10.7 63.2 1,3 10.6 6.7 48.1 
IV -.6 -1.9 9.4 12.9 63.0 9 a 12.0 7.5 48.2 
1982 I -1.2 -2.1 5.1 13.7 62.5 -1 1 -2.1 <3 47.9 
11 -.8 -2.7 10.8 15.3 62.1 1.6 y 20.0 8.6 48,3 
Il -.2 -3.1 15.6 1738 62.3 1.0 Ba 7.9 9.2 48.5 
IV -.3 0 -1.8 17.5 62.3 5 -.2 7.0 9.8 48.5 
1982 FEB -.7 -.7 -.5 13.5 2.3 2 -.5 10.0 7.4 47.8 
MAR d -.9 6.4 14.3 62.4 ‘6 4 7.9 7.9 48.0 
APR a -.3 3.0 14.7 62.6 4 1 5.9 8.3 48.1 
MAY 1.3 -1.8 1.5 15.1 61.8 1.0 .6 5.9 8.7 48.5 
JUN 3 -1.0 7.2 16.2 62.0 ant -.2 2.0 8.9 48.4 
JUL 1.4 -1.0 13.5 18.1 63.0 <I 2 1.9 9.0 48.5 
AUG -1.9 -1.2 -4.7 17.6 61.9 My te 4.1 9.3 48.7 
SEP -.1 -.2 .0 17.6 61.9 -.4 -.4 -.3 9.4 48.4 
OCT al =a ye 17.8 62.1 “2 0 2.1 9.5 48.4 
NOV -.4 4 -2.0 17.5 62.1 1 -.3 3.9 9.9 48.4 
DEC 9 1.1 0 17.3 62.8 ‘y 4 a4 10.1 48.6 
1983 JAN -.7 -.§ 4 17.5 62.5 4 5 0 10.1 48.7 
FEB a 2 8 17.6 62.8 4 Ea sat 10.2 48.8 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STA 5 CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 38 8:42 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-2 AGES 25 AND OVE 
[ABO MPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- [ABOU MPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- MPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

ae Ss sasmneeelssnsesstincsdssSomsansesinnsconenneninnpensumy 

1978 58 7 3.9 15.1 69.7 ont 17 8.2 5.2 81.0 

1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 a -11.0 4.5 80.9 

1980 108 o 5.0 13.8 72.0 uF in5 6.8 4.8 80.5 

1981 4 -1 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 

1982 -5.2 -12.8 40.3 2141 69.5 1.2 -2.3 69.2 8.1 79.3 

1981 I 1.7 9 7.1 13.9 73.2 1.0 1.0 5 4.6 80.8 

II A a -4.1 13.4 72.8 0 0 -.7 4.6 80.4 

Ill -.9 -1.2 103 507 79,3 bg . a0 4.8 80.1 

IV -1.2 -3.9 15.4 16.0 71.6 5 -.2 14.2 5.4 80.0 

1982 I -2.4 -4,2 6.7 17.5 70.1 -1 -.8 12.6 6.1 79.4 

II -1.0 -4.3 15.0 20.3 69.6 i] -.8 24.6 7.5 79.5 

III .0 -3.8 15.3 23.4 70.0 9 -1.0 24.9 9.3 79.7 

1V “1.4 S17 -.4 23.6 69.3 -.1 “1.2 10.1 10.3 79.2 

1982 FEB -.4 -.9 1.8 17.3 70.0 2 -.2 6.8 6.1 79.4 

MAR .0 ~152 5.8 18.3 70.1 4 A 5.2 6.4 79.5 

APR 7 -1.9 4.8 19.3 69.6 0 -.6 8.1 6.9 79.3 

MAY -.3 -1.5 4.9 20.3 69.5 4 =A 7.0 7.4 79.5 

JUN a -1.2 5.3 21.3 69.7 5 -.4 12.5 8.3 79.7 

JUL 1.6 -141 11.5 23.4 70.9 .6 .0 6.9 8.8 80.0 

AUG -2.5 -2.7 -1.6 23.6 69.3 -.2 -.8 6.7 9.4 79.7 

SEP 4 1.1 “1.6 i341 69.7 .0 -.4 4.1 9.8 79.5 

OCT 0 -.7 AP Dare 69.8 2 -.3 4.7 10.2 79.5 

NOV “1.1 -.6 -2.9 23.2 69.1 -.4 -.6 9 10.4 79.0 

DEC -.4 -1.5 3.3 24.0 68.9 5 2 -.9 10.2 79.0 

1983 JAN “1.7 -.5 -5.3 23.1 67.9 -.6 0 -5.9 9.7 78.4 

FEB Eg =. 2.0 23.5 68.2 4 4 6 9.7 78.5 
Mumttomine LABDUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, SIATIStics CANADA. °°. ~~» > Oe 

(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 39 8:42 AM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
00 Vict IND 5 
Sg br ae PRIMAR Lat aueeiteets (5.a5. ales es Ee cae IRANSPOR- = St”:*«éCACWNANCEE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- —§ CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


eee 


1978 ana 3.0 7.1 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 Teste 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 17 -3.3 3.7 Re 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 Ava 1.9 6.1 a7 4.2 3.0 “3 2.5 -2.6 AT 
1982 -3.2 -9.6 -16.9 -9.2 -8.5 -.5 -3.2 -1.9 1.5 4 
1981 I a2 1.8 3.2 8 4.6 8 -.3 4 -4,5 Find) 
II 6 a7 2.6 3 ee .6 2.4 -.1 -1 6 
Ill =a a 5 -.3 Wave -.2 “1.1 3 1.8 = ban 
IV -.7 -2.4 -6.1 -2.3 -.8 if 4 0 7 a 
1982 I -1.0 -3.3 -5.1 -3.1 -3.2 .0 -.9 -.9 253 2 
I] -1.4 -3.8 -9.8 -2.8 -4.1 -.3 -3.2 -.3 aD 3 
Tis -1,5 -3.1 -1.9 -3,1 -3,9 -.8 -1,7 -1,9 -4.9 .6 
IV -.6 -3.0 -1.4 -3.3 -2.8 nie 2.9 -1.7 -2.1 9 
1982 FEB -.3 -1.3 -.3 -.6 -3.7 .0 -.2 -1 let. = 
MAR =e -.8 -6.8 -.4 BB al -.8 nt yy, af! 
APR -.5 -1.8 -5.9 =e -1,9 -.1 -1.8 -.3 1.6 2 
MAY -.5 “1.1 ila: “1.1 -1.8 -.3 -.8 at -2.4 .0 
JUN -.7 -1.2 -.4 -1.4 -.8 -.3 -.9 -.3 -1.0 -.1 
JUL -.4 -.8 -.4 -.5 -1,7 -.3 -1.2 -1 -2.5 2 
AUG -.8 -1.4 -1.6 -1.4 -1.4 -.6 -.2 -2.2 “1.7 2 
SEP 1 -1.0 -2.0 -.9 -.5 4 1.5 -1.0 0 ‘ 
OCT -.3 -1.4 Vor. -1.2 -3.0 oy. 1.0 -.5 -.5 4 
NOV -.3 -.8 -1.2 -1.6 1.8 -.4 1.4 -.3 -1.4 -.1 
DEC 3 -.1 0 a -.7 22 0 1.2 -.3 -.1 
1983 JAN 0 2 2.0 9 -2.8 -.1 -1.6 -.4 2.3 0 
FEB 3 -.2 2.4 -.8 7 4 -.6 3 ant : 


’ BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 40 8:50 AM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


eae nee = GUODSELNUUS IRE See eee 5 
ANS - = 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 


TRATION 
Sn nn nn nnn eed UttttdtttytdtdIyISSSIEEIIISSSSSSn SSS? 


1977 AT 1c then al 2.4 3.4 2.0 9 8.5 201 
1978 2.0 =a! a 1.6 -6.5 239 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 3.9 6.8 3.1 2a 3.3 56 V5 
1980 2.) sal 8.0 Syn 74 ani? 3.2 2.8 2.6 5.5 2.0 
1981 3.5 22 1.8 eve 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 2.9 
1980 IV 1.3 1.4 Wes 1.0 3.2 1.3 etl 1.3 1.9 8 
1981 I 1.3 1.3 9 SS hea 1.3 sag 1.5 2.8 6 
II 1.0 WEY 1.9 ies 2.3 8 Si, 1.8 4 6 
Il! 0 AA -3.3 -1.4 he ae = 140 1.0 Woes BY! 
IV aS site! ie STAC =p! ne 1.3 HU 3 4 
1982 I =aAiO 3110 =2.9 6 1 Sei re So = 4 0 
II One? -4.5 =6i3 =3.0 -8.3 .0 aloe ie? 6 Nea 
Ill Hine =3.0 fet) =250 -4.3 eilree = 129 2G 200 6 
1981 NOV ae erg SNe) Sat .4 eee aoe -.4 =e a 
DEC 25 =6 Salant =39 ah ia 3 at 2 Al 
1982 JAN Bloat aoa -2.6 =e) -4.3 Set} =T, = 150 Stl ri) 
FEB 4 ora 1.8 =o arnt 5 So 4 2 524 
MAR .0 8 ad Sef Or .3 men) =U! 6 ot! 
APR Sold =200 -6.4 =Yok -4.5 at SU Se 2 AG) 
MAY aig 74 Soy 6 Fo) Shall 8 =O) =10 =) wal 
JUN -.8 Hat) -6.7 = Nine 7: =o -.5 = eye 4k) a 
JUL = -.6 -2.4 =0 5 Sig?! a3 .0 =o a 
AUG =9 =10 =129 Sih! -4.8 mol 10 Sak = rt oF 
SEP = 6 ak) 1.0 = bist) Zant Sit Son! Sat) = 8 L 
ocT al eileen -1.4 = 20, S58! -.4 Sie = 5t) oil Cia 
NOV a0 oe a) Din?! 3.6 ue 1.5 Sit) 5 ae 
: MATES LO B OVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATAL -008. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 41 8:50 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
2 TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 <f 3.2 367 -1.4 -1.8 -1.0 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 of 197; 5 
1979 2.9 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 on 
1980 Tel -4.0 11.5 -1.8 -3.0 = 
1981 oat -8.1 3.5 a6 -.3 1.5 
1980 IV ay 3 1.8 9 1.0 in 
1981 I 1.4 -.3 1.4 1.3 1.0 1.4 
Il 7 -2.0 4 et 127 4 
Ill -.5 -6.1 “1.7 -1.7 -3.0 -.5 
IV -.3 9 32 -2.3 -2.5 -1,5 
1982 I -2.0 anit -.3 -2.7 -2.8 -2.6 
I] -2.7 -8.8 -5.7 -3.2 -4.6 -2.0 
III -2.4 Vat -11.4 -2.5 -3.6 -1,3 
1981 NOV -.3 -5.4 -.1 -.9 “1.2 -.5 
DEC -.3 -6.7 af “1.1 -1.0 -.7 
1982 JAN -1,2 1.7 -1.5 -.6 -.2 -1.3 
FEB -.3 on 220 -1.2 -2.0 -.6 
MAR -.7 -.3 -.9 -.8 -.8 -.8 
APR -1.0 -6.0 -3.0 -1.6 -2.0 “1.1 
MAY -1,2 -1,5 -.7 -.7 -1.5 ig 
JUN -.9 -7.7 -7.4 -1.2 “1.7 “1.4 
JUL -.5 4.8 “4.1 = “1.1 a2 
AUG -.9 2.8 -4,2 -1.0 -.2 .0 
SEP -1.0 1.6 1.0 “1.7 -2.1 -2.5 
OCT -1.3 -8.7 8 -2.3 -3.7 -1.0 
NOV 2 -4.8 -.7 4 0 8 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLA 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. iat. 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 


AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 42 8:50 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


N P re ee NUE eee OMMU ; 


TATION FINAN 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE a eee 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


SSS 


1977 e220 1.0 e1.5 ely: = 5.7 3.0 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 ane 4.3 
1979 aE, 1,7 3.1 3.0 3.4 3.4 4.0 
1980 Sone <I 1.9 135 det 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 si) “a0 3.2 6.4 
1980 IV Lat 4 3 4 Ps 4 1.0 
1981 I 3.2 52 eal 6 es 8 3.1 
I] lt =ne 6 5 6 3 1.4 
Ill me “59 Sal Sole cl 1.6 1.1 
IV .0 1.6 iis Sots! Fea 8 1.6 
1982 I =2.0 “9 a2in8 -4.4 SAY, 6 oF Pye: 
II -10.4 =Ie7, oN leu = Sect fed a0 a fea 
Ill =Giod SK) mee =350 AH.) = 124 “1.0 
1981 NOV 1.3 =i oh! -.4 4, : 3 
DEC lous a. oi S47 -3 ae 4 
1982 JAN owt =54 -2.4 =J0 =20 3 -2.5 
FEB SUES =.3 Se ae Cae 3 2 
MAR =Wn0 Ua? 26h) eilhad = -.4 =~ 
APR e220 ou atl Naty a0 0 “0 
MAY -10.'5 =120 Sin tf -1.4 atl ait) =9 
JUN 1.4 ad, aks sat shee Sisk Y: 
JUL ai kat! a aL Sat) =o Zn) =O mat 
AUG Aa -.4 will sat: Sone rere -.3 
SEP 2.5 inf a -1.4 len iO -.6 
OCT Za st) 10 mks het ane ~AeO 
NOV tine ou Sal =a 9 
: L , EARNIN OURS, ALOG -002, S S CAN 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 43 8:50 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 

1977 9.1 17? 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.6 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3,3 
1979 12.6 12.7 Uae 20.5 13.5 7.0 
1980 10.6 7.5 9.2 25.8 9.9 7.6 
1981 13.3 7.9 ona 17.6 12.3 Wey 
1980 IV 4.9 7.3 5.1 5.2 4.3 6.6 
1981 I 345 -3.4 3.9 4.2 3.5 4.2 
if 4.5 2.8 1.5 Ava 5.0 3.5 

Ill 4 32 -12.9 1.8 -.4 4.1 

IV ant aot 13.9 3.4 1.3 2.6 
1982 I -.4 -5.7 -7.6 4.9 -.4 -.9 
I] -2.7 ea -2.1 -3.6 -.1 -12.0 

Ill -3.0 2.3 -3.0 -7.3 -1.4 -7,0 

1981 NOV 9 2.8 -6.1 hye ai 9 
DEC , 1.6 -8.1 1.9 8 -1,5 
1982 JAN “1.1 -10.4 -3.8 1.6 -1.3 -.2 
FEB By 4.2 4.2 1.6 9 “1.1 

MAR -.3 153 3.3 1.3 -.6 -.8 

APR -.6 4.6 -2.1 -3.3 -.1 -1.6 

MAY -3.6 -.9 0 -.5 -.5 -15.7 

JUN 8 4.1 -10.3 -4.2 1.4 2.6 

JUL he -.6 4.4 5 1.6 -.5 

AUG -6.2 -1.3 -1.8 -8.3 -5.6 -9.0 

SEP 2.5 4.1 3.8 2.0 4 Lan 

OcT 4 -.1 8 yy. -1.5 6.9 

NOV 3 1.8 -7.6 “1.1 5 122 


" BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 44 8:50 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERV INDUSTRIE 


A = FINANCE, COMMU ; UBL TOTAL SUPPLE - TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


i 


1977 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10,0 13.8 10.3 275.7 
1978 ono Shetl ite 12.5 10.4 9.8 8.7 13.9 9.1 616.1 
1979 ite 12.6 12.4 eek lors 8.1 12.0 9.8 11.8 652.8 
1980 14.5 16.3 12.8 15) 14.6 13.8 1359 8.9 12,8 748.0 
1981 14.0 12.0 155 14.0 15a 15.3 lore7 16.8 13.9 739.9 
1980 IV 3.6 2.3 ao 4.6 a7 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.1 526.2 
1981 I 2.5 2a 2.9 3.4 2.4 1.8 2.8 Siai7, 3.0 609.7 
II 378 3.9 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 504.4 
III 3a7 1.0 2.3 3.5 4.9 5.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 1380.0 
IV 3.0 6.9 Wer Uodi are. 2.0 Pant 2.8 ey 465.3 
1982 I 7 Are ite 16 4.6 3.0 4.1 1,4 1.4 1.4 219.3 
II ube) 3.4 SE? cet We Sati .3 ic 3 524.7 
III 8 Sat! -1.4 46 1.6 EJeAs =4 pt! -.4 782.5 
1981 NOV ot 1.2 ou ho a 8 9 =o oi 545.9 
DEC WoL? Sak: ito sd. Lats 6 are 8 oY 195.3 
1982 JAN rdf Sak =iols Pict) AeA} Soil “i el wa 152.1 
FEB 4 gh) 6 1.0 Se 2.5 5 5 9 205.7 
MAR 1.3 1.4 =r -.3 1.0 5.5 ae) st a! 300.1 
APR 1.0 205 .0 6 1.0 ait! .4 4 4 153.3 
MAY oi) =f 0 ma .0 SPinl =o =A hak) fot 610.2 
JUN ae -.4 a 4 1.4 1.0 8 a) 8 810.6 
JUL =e ile) =O iff 4s Woke -3 3 aS 576.2 
AUG + re ied, 8 a4 Soh SU Slot! =e 1290.5 
SEP aif 2.0 = 41 a 8 ae UE! ok, Unc) 480.8 
OcT wah aie >a) Unis (loz, ate, a .3 es 330.8 
NOV alse! 2.0 4 155 ol 8 ol ak) 9 629.9 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES, 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


A G 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 


1977 40.7 38.6 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.1 41.6 
1978 40.6 38.8 3976 37.9 38.9 37.3 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 39.3 Sil 7/ 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1980 IV 40.5 38.7 39.6 37.9 391 37.8 42.0 
1981 1 40.7 38.7 39.4 37.9 393 37.9 42.2 
I] 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.6 37.4 41.6 
III 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.1 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 37.5 38.7 37.4 41.7 
1982 | 40.5 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 37.0 41.4 
I! 39.9 37.7 38.5 37.0 S720 35.9 40.9 
Ill 39.3 37.5 38.2 36.9 38.0 36.5 41.0 
1981 NOV 40.4 38.1 38,7 37.6 38.8 37.5 41.5 
DEC 39.4 37.8 38.6 37.3 39.2 37.3 43.5 
1982 JAN 40.1 38.1 38.8 37.3 38.5 37.1 41.3 
FEB 40.5 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.5 37.1 41.3 
MAR 40.8 3759 38.4 37.3 38.3 36.9 41.5 
APR 40.2 37.9 38.7 Sie 38.2 36.8 41.5 
MAY 39.6 37.6 38,3 36.7 36.8 35.1 40.6 
JUN 39.8 37.7 38.5 37.0 37.5 35.9 40.5 
JUL 39.5 37.6 38.6 37.0 37.8 36.4 40.6 
AUG 39.3 37.6 38.3 36.9 38.0 36.5 41.2 
SEP 39.2 37.2 37.7 36.8 38.1 36.6 41.1 
OcT Soicr 37.5 38.4 36.6 38.7 37.9 41.0 
NOV 39.0 37.5 38.3 36.8 39.1 37.5 42.3 
R 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE —- RETAIL FINANC 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION  PORTATION TRADE TRADE : PERSORAL. 
SERVICES 
a A tenes linsniescssssensstaussnusenassesosemsisssooaemenene 
1977 9.6 9.0 9.8 10.6 11.8 11.4 9.5 ee 7.8 7.0 
1978 6.1 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 7.6 6.6 5.3 8.2 5.1 
1979 8.7 10.6 11,5 9.0 8.5 9.0 9.4 7.8 9.6 7.4 
1980 10.0 12.0 AGT 9.6 8.8 11.3 10.7 7.8 11.5 8.9 
1981 11.8 12.0 14.0 12.2 13.3 12.4 10.9 9.5 16.6 11.5 
1980 IV a0g 3,3 2.9 3.4 3.9 2.9 3.2 2.4 4.3 2.5 
1981 I 3.0 3.9 4.1 3.0 3.1 3.3 2.4 2.9 7.2 a8 
II 3.0 Wer ree 3.1 2.9 2.7 2.4 1.9 2.3 2.7 
Il 1.9 1.4 3,7 1.5 3.6 2.9 ey oA 23 24 
IV 3.4 4.6 a2 3.8 re 4.0 2.9 1.5 1.2 2.5 
1982 I 2.8 Al 4.5 3.4 1.0 303 3.4 1.5 3.6 4.1 
II 1.8 -.2 a7 Ae? -.6 3.0 1.4 17 Any 1.8 
Il 1.6 3.3 3.1 2.0 2.3 ei 1,3 1.2 2.5 1.2 
1981 NOV % -.5 ait re 2.8 a 8 iB 6 1.5 
DEC 8 1.8 | 9 1.2 1.0 9 -4 4 .0 
1982 JAN 1.2 -1.0 2.8 1.6 -.7 ee 2.1 4 1.9 2.6 
FEB 8 3 2 eer) “1 1.9 6 5 2.2 9 
MAR 7 -.4 1.5 -.5 0 a 0 =59 “1.1 1.0 
APR 1.0 1.0 5 8 one 1.2 ny 5 ot 4 
MAY -.1 5 i) 5 -6.1 9 6 1.2 1.4 4 
JUN 5 -4.3 1.9 1.0 3.0 2 4 2 3 3 
JUL 9 4.4 1.5 8 1.2 6 3 pe 4 2 
AUG 5 2.6 5 ré a 9 3 5 17 8 
SEP 4 ae -.2 -.2 252 3 -.3 1.2 tA 2 
OCT 6 8 -.5 5 2.9 ee 2 5 1.5 9 
NOV “2 -1.3 -.2 0 1.9 4 1.4 2 
H EARN PL -002, 5 CS CANADA. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


v) 


PLU 
COVERED BY 


A REEMEN H p 
COMMERCIAL E ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES oat ua INDUSTRIES ete ea SETTLEMENTS 
(2) 2 
1978 7.0 the? 6.7 6.2 5.8 ibe? Wee idate! 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 isl 1.3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.9 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 iis 10.8 303623 
1981 1253 Vifec) 13.1 9.7 9.5 10,2 13.5 13.8 13.3 223893 
1982 9.8 9.2 10.4 7.6 #39 9.0 10.7 10.6 10.7 284119 
1981 I 12.3 UAL elo? 8.7 8.3 Aine 13.7 14.2 13.4 176445 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.8 12.5 310140 
III 12.2 11.9 13.0 11.0 aise 6.7 13.8 14.4 13.4 230875 
IV 12.8 11.8 14.0 9.8 9.7 We 14.0 13.9 14.1 178110 
1982 I 12.0 iss 12.6 10.6 10.7 8.8 12.8 129) (Pet 236365 
II PLAYA UNS 1 12.1 10.9 10.8 11.0 12.5 11.8 12.8 291990 
II] 8.7 7.9 10.0 6.2 5.8 9.2 10.1 10.1 10.1 264665 
IV 6.9 6.7 | 2.8 2nd Ura 7.3 tat! thr} 343455 
SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, OU NADA, BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERT COLL VE BARG NG $ 


(1) OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 

1 INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 

(2) INCLUDES HIGHKAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Prices 

48 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

49 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

50 | Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

51 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

52 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

53 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

54 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

55 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

56 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

57 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

58 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

599 _— Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

60 Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

61 Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 


in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 48 8:48 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AL 0 HOUS CLOTHING ANS- AL 0 OBACC 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


eee eee SSS 


1978 8.8 15.5 7.6 3.8 5.7 nea 3.9 8.2 9.4 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.0 9.3 9.7 9.0 6.8 74 9.8 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 11.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.3 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.1 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 7:3 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1981 I cee 3.0 354 1.2 5.8 a59 2.7 1.4 9.6 
II 3.1 2.3 o 1.8 4.4 3.6 9.2 4.4 6.5 
II 2.9 2.5 3.5 Pe 3:5 9.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 -.5 3.4 oa 4.1 1.7 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 Bey a4 1.2 2.2 5.0 
I] 3.1 4.1 2.5 2.3 3.3 3.6 2.5 3.1 4.9 
111 2.2 1.9 2.3 8 1.9 2.9 4.5 4.3 2.7 
IV 196 -1.0 a8 1.5 1.6 16 4.3 4.2 2.4 
1982 JAN 7 9 1:2 -1.6 S| 4 -.1 5 1.0 
FEB v) 2.0 9 2.4 4 ee ao 8 3 
MAR 172 9 1.5 3 1.8 rie 5 4 5.4 
APR +g 6 6 2 9 ‘5 5 4 4 
MAY 1.4 2:9 i 5 a8 1.4 1.6 2.6 1.2 
JUN 1.0 2.2 6 4 5 4 rs 2.0 i. 
JUL 5 5 7 -.8 ra 5 1.1 8 4 
AUG 4 -.8 8 ig #1 1.3 a 1.0 1.0 
SEP 5 -.8 1.2 of 9 4 dq 1.6 4.5 
ocT G -.3 1.2 ol -.3 2 1.9 1.8 -1.3 
NOV o7 a 4 iy) iss 11 4 1.2 3 
DEC 0 -.4 4 0 = 2 -.5 ¥ -,2 
1983 JAN -.3 2 “a -2.3 -.8 4 -.2 2 -1.4 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OUSIN L = Cc 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 1017 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 89.9 
1982 96.8 101.6 S53 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108, 1 
1981 I 101.6 99.4 102.0 98.4 100.2 101.2 97.7 95.4 
II 100.8 995 100.6 99.6 100.7 100.2 98.9 98.6 
II! 100.4 100.1 939.0 100.1 9978 98.3 100.4 101.9 
IV 97.4 101.0 98.6 101.7 99.2 3975 102.8 103.7 
1982 I 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
II 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
Ill ye 8 101.3 94.5 103.0 93,9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1882 JAN 96.5 101.6 95.8 103.3 39.0 98.4 103.1 105.4 
FEB 97-2 101.3 96.9 102.4 99.1 98.4 102.7 104.4 
MAR 96.9 101.6 96.9 103.1 100.1 S77 101.6 108.7 
APR 96.9 101.7 96.6 103.4 100.1 97.6 101.3 108.6 
MAY 97.6 101.0 95.7 103.4 100.1 97.8 102.5 108.4 
JUN 98.8 100.6 Soe 102.9 99.5 97.4 103.6 107.4 
JUL 98.8 100.8 $3.9 102.7 99.5 97.9 103.8 106.9 
AUG S756 101.2 94,7 102.9 100.3 88.2 104.5 107.5 
SEP $6.3 101.9 $4.9 103.3 100.1 97.8 105.6 Titia7 
OCT 95.4 102.5 94.4 102.4 99.6 99.0 106.8 109.5 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 98.2 107.7 109.4 
1983 JAN 95.1 103.0 92.5 102.5 100.9 98.2 108.2 108.2 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 50 8:48 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


$s 
= N- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


Re Ee ee eee eee ene ee ee errr erence ————————— 


ITEMS A 


7 8.8 10.1 5.8 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 9.0 
1978 §.2 10.6 9.6 8.8 11.3 Thi 7,9 9.0 
1980 10.2 11.5 10.9 9.7 2a 8.2 10.0 i / 
1981 12.5 13.1 9.4 8.0 16.0 11.5 12e7 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 12.9 11.8 9.8 
1981 1 3.2 3.4 2a 1.5 4.4 3.0 3.3 207 

II 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.9 3.6 3.0 3.4 2.8 
Ill 2.9 3.0 2.0 1.4 3.7 3n0 3a 2.6 
IV 2.5 ead 2.6 ee 1.3 3.6 3.3 2.3 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 4 6 2.8 3.4 2e7 22 
I] 3.1 3,3 .§ 2.8 4.3 2ne 2.8 2.8 
Ill 2.2 1.8 1.0 8 2.5 2.6 2n2 Zn 
IV 1.6 eet 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 2.3 1.6 
1982 JAN at i = 1/ Slate 1.0 1.4 mute 6 
FEB ise: We2! 0 ans 1.4 LEAL 29 ies 
MAR Tse 1.5 4 ee! 2.0 9 1.4 8 
APR 6 4 2 Ul 5 8 6 .6 
MAY 1.4 ez a 4 2.3 8 Iet 1.4 
JUN 1.0 1.0 if so 1.4 1.0 a al 
JUL 5 a7 .0 Sit 5 1.0 4 5 
AUG 4 3 otf 1.0 = 9 «9 5 
SEP “5 a, =a a0 0 3 1.0 na 
OcT 6 0 me rl Sag) 1.5 8 18 
NOV nef 8 1.6 6 5 a) 8 aL 
DEC 0 =a. at oY aie af ne 0 
1983 JAN -.3 Sat SE =P 461) =.3 wil 208 ey: 
SUM , CATA -001, ATIS CANADA. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 51 8:48 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
L = <. SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1878 97.0 101.7 105.1 93.5 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 95.2 102.7 99.9 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 97.0 100.9 98.7 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 95.3 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.9 99.1 
1981 I 100.2 100.9 101.4 99.5 99.8 99.5 100.5 
I] 100.2 100.3 100.7 100.0 $39..7 99.8 100.1 
III 100.2 93.3 99.2 100.8 SSin7 99.9 99.8 
IV 99.5 99.5 98.9 99.6 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 I 98.9 97.4 97.0 99.9 101.7 100.9 939.3 
II 99.1 95.4 S657 101.1 101.4 100.6 99.1 
IT! 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 $9.1 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 
1982 JAN 98.8 98.6 96.3 $9.5 101.9 101.0 99.4 
FEB 98.8 97.4 $7.3 $3.7 101.8 100.7 99.5 
MAR 99.1 96.3 97.4 100.5 101.5 100.9 99.1 
APR 98.9 95.7 97.5 100.4 101.7 100.9 99.1 
MAY 99.2 95.6 96.5 101.3 101.2 100.6 99.1 
JUN $3.2 94.9 96.1 101.7 101.2 100.4 99.2 
JUL 98.8 94.4 95.0 101.7 101.6 100.3 99,2 
AUG 98.7 94.6 95.5 101.2 102.0 100.7 99.2 
SEP 98.8 94.0 95.7 101.6 101.9 101.2 98.8 
ocT 98.2 93.6 95.8 100,7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV 88.3 84.4 95.7 100.5 102.5 101.4 99.0 
DEC 98.3 94.5 95.8 100,3 102.7 101.6 99.0 
1983 JAN 98,0 94.7 94.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 99.1 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SONAL VERNM 


NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE Goods ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1978 6.5 773 oe 4.5 10,4 el 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.2 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10.7 8.6 iuey: 1252 8.7 13.1 
1981 10.1 11.4 8.9 thal 14.7 10.9 13.0 
1982 10.7 10.5 | 6.2 GIS 11.4 Year 
1981 1 2.9 2.9 us 1.6 3.2 3.6 2.6 
II 1.5 2.5 200 2.3 3.2 PASE 3.7 
III 3.1 239 Pht 155 3.8 1,9 3.9 
IV 3.1 2 Zo JES 1.6 2.6 1.5 
1982 I 3.0 2.8 6 Wey 3.3 2.8 3.8 
II 152 2.5 4 1.8 3.0 3.1 2.6 
IIl 257 2.6 3 9 2.5 3.1 3.1 
IV 3.1 2.0 ol 1.6 Ua 2.9 3.3 
NA N ND ACCOUNTS, CATAL 3-001, A S$ CA 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 53 8:48 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SONA NDITU V 
OTAL ABL SEMI-DUR- ON-DUR- SERVIC EXPENDITURE 


GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1978 S350 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 O25 77.4 82.1 101.3 95.5 112.9 
1980 91.8 thei 82.2 102.9 94.3 114.9 
1981 92.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 95.0 117.8 
1982 $237 71.8 Tite 108.1 95.6 120.0 
1881 I 92.5 74.9 80.8 106.0 95.1 115.9 
II 93.4 75.3 81.4 107.7 95.9 118.5 
Ill 93.2 75.0 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
IV $2.3 74.3 78.9 106.8 94.3 117.5 
1982 1 S21 72.5 TTT 107.1 94.1 118.5 
II $3.3 D2ot 78.1 108.0 95.9 120.2 
Ill 93.2 DEY 76.8 108.8 96.3 120.7 
IV $2.2 70.3 TA Wath 107.4 96.1 120.9 


TABLE 54 8:48 AM 


MAR 11, 1983 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 © 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
STINESS FIX Xx S S 
RESIDENTIAL NON- H OTAL M “TOTAL ——Ss MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1978 8.5 7.5 7.0 ile 8.5 8.8 1301 13.4 
1979 8.8 7.6 9.8 10.3 19.1 21.2 13.8 14.3 
1980 9.2 5.4 11.9 10.2 15.7 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 10.7 9.4 1 11.0 ol 6.5 iat 10.8 
1982 7.3 3.0 8.9 8.2 2.5 5 4.0 1.8 
1981 I 2.4 2.2 2e2 2.5 4.8 5.1 4.9 5.3 
II 2.9 Sas 2.8 27 -2.3 -3.5 2.0 Pye] 
II] Oat ‘3 3.0 2.6 27 2.8 2.6 2.4 
IV 2.4 qe a3 2.6 1.5 1.4 -1.3 -2.3 
1982 I 1.8 131 1.5 ont al -.7 1.6 1.4 
Il 1.6 1.5 1.6 2.0 -1.2 -2.0 6 -.5 
II] 8 -2.0 Fist Wi test 1.5 3.0 Key 
1V i -.3 1.0 ay 1.8 1.9 -1.5 -2.8 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AN ENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, ST ANADA. 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 55 8:48 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
BUSINESS F NVESTME 
OTAL RESIDENTIA ON- MA [ M N “TOTAL —~—~—S MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1978 112.4 121.4 102.7 92.7 109.2 110.3 101.7 103.2 
1979 114.8 122.6 103.2 96.8 111.3 112.7 108.0 109.9 
1980 113.7 118.6 102.7 96.8 120.1 123.7 111.5 113.9 
1981 113.4 113.5 103.5 96.0 125.3 130.1 115.5 119.8 
1982 110.6 yaa 104.4 96.8 122.5 125.9 116.5 120.5 
1981 1 113.3 115.5 103.1 96.0 127.8 133.4 116.1 120.7 
II 113.5 111.6 103.3 95.8 124.1 129.1 115.0 118.8 
Ill 113.2 112.4 103.4 95.5 124.6 129.1 115.5 120.2 
IV Wes 114,3 104,2 96.8 124.6 128.7 115.4 119.3 
1982 I 112.4 113.4 103.4 96.4 126.8 131.4 Ue? 122.1 
II 112.5 115.4 104.7 97.5 122.1 125.0 118.3 122.8 
III 110.0 112.1 104.6 97.0 121.6 124.6 117.7 121.9 
IV 107.4 110.1 104.9 96.5 119.7 122.6 112.6 115.5 
ONA ME AND OR to UE 13-001, ANA 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 © 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


— TOTAL FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND CEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
i MANUF AC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 


| 
Aeehts INDUSTRIES 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 
1979 14.5 12,7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 73 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2:5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11,9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 357 3.6 5.8 -2.8 9.2 3.6 
1981 I 2.6 6 2.6 32 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 as 
II 2.2 +) 177 A 1.4 2.8 2.3 5 22 3 
III Zat 4e7 9 2.8 2 27 2.5 = 3.1 3.2 
1V Tes 4d 9.3 3.0 11 8 af “6.6 2.0 lat 
1982 1 1.4 1.3 8 2.3 ant 2 2.0 3 3.8 1:2 
| I 1.9 3.6 1.0 1.2 2 4 1.0 1.8 8 o 
III 8 8 4.1 5 ‘5 7 1.4 5 1.5 -1.0 
IV ] ony 1.4 4 :0 0 3 -.2 6 ~3.6 
1982 JAN 7 5 2 1.2 4 1 1.7 -.6 2.7 3 
, 2a 6 V1 :0 8 ni ‘3 4 4 6 9 
MAR : 3 4 0 :0 6 * 1 4 
APR 1.0 2.0 es d 4 s 3 11 4 -.6 
MAY 4 29 :0 “ :0 2 2 = 0 a 
JUN 3 5 3.3 fi ‘4 :0 4 1.3 6 1.3 
JUL 2 = {a3 “1 4 5 1.0 1.0 8 “1.6 
} AUG 0 -4 -0 2 4 :0 4 -1.6 2 -.5 
SEP 8 ane 1.7 -.2 o 3 4 -.6 2 -.5 
OCT 4 -14 :0 ‘0 4 ae 2 “7 3 “1.4 
NOV -13 -.3 2 4 -19 -.2 4 ‘5 0 -2.7 
| ‘vec 3 4 € :0 4 :0 ie 3.1 1 2 
1983 JAN 1 4 :0 -13 4 A 8 2.9 8 -18 
N Y n , CATALOGUE 62-O1T, 
MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 57 8:48 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 © 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADYUSTED 
A 5 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
Re ere eR ee ee ee SS 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.4 82.7 97.7 109.9 
1981 1 104.3 ee 81.7 97.9 83.3 66.6 92.7 94.3 112.4 
I 102.7 74.7 81.6 97.1 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
111 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 31.0 95.2 112.6 
im iv 101.1 73.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 1 100.9 73.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
11 102.6 78.4 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
111 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.5 82.6 97.7 109.7 
IV 101.6 81.9 83.2 93.5 81.3 66.5 82.2 98.0 105.5 
1982 JAN 100.6 79.5 84.0 96.1 83.1 66.9 83.4 98.2 112.6 
FEB 101.2 79.0 84.2 95.5 82.9 66.6 82.6 98.2 113.0 
MAR 101.0 78.8 84.4 95. 1 82.5 66.6 82.8 97.9 112.9 
APR 102.0 77.9 83.7 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.9 97.3 111.1 
MAY 102.8 77.6 83.5 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.4 
JUN 103.1 79.9 83.8 93.9 81.4 66.1 83.3 97.2 112.5 
JUL 103.0 80.7 83.5 93.8 81.7 66.6 83.9 97.7 110.5 
AUG 103.0 80.8 83.8 93.9 81.7 66.6 82.6 98.0 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.6 83.0 93.4 81.4 66.2 81.5 97.5 108.7 
OCT 101.6 81.7 83.1 93.9 81.3 66.4 81.0 97.9 107.2 
NOV 101.6 82.0 83.4 93.2 81.4 66.6 81.7 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 82.0 83.2 93.4 81.2 66.5 83.9 98.0 104.6 
983 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.8 93.7 81.2 66.9 86.2 98.7 103.6 


N NDEXES, CATALOGUE 62- ‘ I NADA, 


MAR 11, 1983 TABLE 58 8:48 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 


METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


enn EE 


1978 §.0 §.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8,3 deve 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 12.4 P47: 8.0 9.8 S52 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 ig 10.5 SE 11.9 Wot 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 12.2 Ch ¢/ 7.5 15.32 13.8 12.3 teh 
1982 =, 8.6 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 tel, 6.7 Sint 
1981 1 = 158 S30 itd 1.6 ued! 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
gs 1.6 Ze 2.6 2.8 253 2.9 3.3 Ze 2.4 
II] 4 ile? 6 2.6 ok 1.8 Phot] wan ts 
IV ot 3.4 Ja Uren ew 1.4 mae. es, ek) 
1982 1 -.4 2.6 Thee 4.4 1.5 Vi 1.8 1.4 1.6 
II = 3 2.0 3 Ze] 1.9 2,1 1.3 2.4 la 
III as 6 6 ey lea! 1.6 ak a 6 
IV Sia 5 3.0 4 4 5 S67? = 6 
1982 JAN sit, Ua be 2.6 7 6.1 ayy 5 a 
FEB 8 6 =10 2.0 4 otf nt 6 io 
MAR Aa at .0 .0 .0 9 220 8 =a 
APR Wad. 1.4 Sok) SU 15 a3 Vea Wen 8 
MAY -1.3 a at} 73 we Asst 4 6 ‘al 
JUN Sat 4 eat .0 oe: 6 3 .3 4 
JUL .0 pat 3 Te ne 8 5 mt 4 
AUG =o 3! oe 4 .0 me nt el ee 
SEP 2.0 “2 ie’) Se ue Fail 0 1.0 4 
OCT its 4 3.6 ba a2: ml = -.4 "S 
NOV St =a .0 i) .0 4 ai =9 0 
DEC “9 =.5 .0 6 al .3 So! ve ok) 
1983 JAN thes A 73 sal! 6 2.4 0 eb 1.0 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MA META M MOTOR L ON- MICALS N-DURA L 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


oe 


1978 109.1 98.9 7500 Sieg 82.5 101.1 99.5 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 ee 74.1 86.7 792 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84,0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.5 96.3 Ue Me? 87.3 (Sure 105.7 106.3 109.0 89.6 
1981 I 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 99.1 103.8 108.1 90.6 
II 116.0 94.0 74,3 83.9 74.8 991.7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
III 114,0 93.2 Ue}? 84.3 74.7 $93 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV 112.6 957.1 76.0 84.5 TEI (0) IGE 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 | 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
I] 107.6 96.4 72.5 87.3 Uo) 105.3 106.2 108.2 89.5 
Ill 106.0 96.2 72.4 87.6 75.3 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.3 
IV 105.6 96.3 74.3 87.6 75.3 106.4 105.8 109.1 89.6 
1982 JAN iduise? 96.4 74.3 86.2 tas 104.8 107.4 108.4 90.4 
FEB 111.4 96.4 73.5 87.4 Thlo 104.9 106.9 108.5 90.3 
MAR 109.1 96.0 73.1 87.1 74.8 105.4 106.1 108.9 89.8 
APR 109.2 96.4 72.0 86.8 75.1 104.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
MAY 107.4 96,3 eR) 87.2 75.0 105.4 106.2 109.2 89.4 
JUN 106.3 96.4 72.6 87.8 75.0 105.7 106.1 109.3 89.4 
JUL 106.1 96.3 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 109.1 89.6 
AUG 105.3 96.4 ise) 88.0 75.4 106.6 106.6 wOse2 89.4 
SEP 106.6 95.9 71.6 87.2 75.0 105.7 105.8 109.5 89.1 
OcT 105.8 96.4 74,3 87.4 Uciee 106.0 105.9 109.3 89.4 
NOV 105.2 96.7 74.5 87,5 75.5 106.7 106.1 109.0 89.6 
DEC 105.8 95.9 74.3 87,7 75.3 106.6 105.5 108.9 89.8 
1983 JAN 107.5 96.0 74.3 87.6 ore 109.1 106.4 108.3 90.6 
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Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 61 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 

Year over Year Percentage Changes 61 
| External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 

Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 62 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 

Year over Year Percentage Changes 62 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 63 


Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted Figures 63 
Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 64 
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Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted Figures 64 
Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 65 
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MAR 9, 1983 TABLE 62 3:29 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE RUDE RICATED EN CHINER Motor 


C FABRICA i) MACHINERY & 0 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
SSS SS a ea a ee a 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855.0 2707.1 12540.4 
1978 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678. 1 9441.0 15209 .3 6874.9 30530.8 25351.2 4997.0 13084. 1 
1982 149.7 84402.9 10222.3 14775 .6 7483,1 27899.2 28552.6 4530.2 16382, 1 
1981 I 141.3 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550.9 1133.0 2738.7 
II 164.1 22402.6 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
Ill 139.2 19509.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 153.2 21684. 1 273769 3901.1 ig5Sia2 7313.1 6979.7 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 I 142.4 20433.2 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7202,7 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
II 165.1 22653.2 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7048.8 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
Ill 147.0 20819.4 2757.7 3565.0 1720.8 6880.5 6814.4 1049.8 3958.3 
IV 144.4 20497. 1 2731.3 3574.5 1924.0 6767.2 6717.2 1044.2 3652.5 
1982 JAN 120.8 6013.6 537.9 1259.7 721.5 2228.1 1792.9 384.7 845.5 
FEB 142.4 6778.7 599.5 1329.7 764.5 2318.6 2306.0 403.2 1309.5 
MAR 164.0 7640.9 721.1 1358.5 666.8 2656.0 2658, 1 448.9 1508.9 
APR 156.8 7192.1 15903 1227.8 619.8 2305.8 2618.0 387.0 1581.7 
MAY 165.0 7509.4 964.2 1243.4 530.1 2368.1 2692.9 407.5 1630.7 
JUN 173.6 7951.7 Vid tes 1217.0 535.6 2374.9 2953.1 404.9 1895.0 
JUL 142.5 6823.9 958.9 1139.4 526.0 2306.9 2138.0 381.2 1134.0 
AUG 1353.5 6455.6 833.6 1162.1 617.6 2229.4 2005.1 300.4 1182.7 
SEP 163.0 7539.9 965.2 1263.5 577.2 2344.2 2671.3 368.2 1641.6 
OcT 141.6 6655.9 912.0 1135.9 579.6 2206.8 2187.1 339.3 1227.4 
NOV 147.5 6974.1 1002.7 1130.8 639.5 2322.2 2250.9 356.1 1232.8 
DEC 144.0 6867.1 816.6 1307.8 704.93 2238.2 2279.2 348.8 1182.3 
1983 JAN 6391.6 606.4 1247.2 798.8 2217.3 2117.0 337.3 1243.0 
ADE OF CANADA, , CATALOGUE 65-004, ATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 9, 1983 TABLE 63 3:29 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


“FOOD AND —“‘CRUSDET”=~=~*~*~“‘*‘“CRUSE:SFS~*«~&ONBRICATED «©~=SEND ~~ MACHINERY & MOTOR 


INDEX OF AN C A 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 

nen eee ee eS ae ee ee 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 ah hp 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 i 0 32.0 “5.1 
1980 -1.2 16.0 30.9 177 30.0 20.4 4.4 14,3 -8.2 
1981 2.6 9.9 14.3 3.0 | 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
1982 w 3 8.3 -2.9 8.8 -8.6 12.6 -9,3 25.2 
1981 | -1.9 7.6 One 3.8 1.5 5.8 ana ey) 3.5 
Il Wie 18.1 25.5 -3.1 -10.7 15.5 28.4 15.6 45.9 
III ont 9.3 1.5 3.3 3.1 -.2 26.5 37.9 37.0 
IV -1.5 4.9 12.9 Bz 6.5 -4.6 8.7 30.5 2.9 
1982 | ap 187 7) -.4 5.2 -9.4 Php) 9.2 33.8 
II 6 in 14.7 -1.9 6.9 -15.3 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
III 5.6 6.7 170A -.6 15.2 -1.0 16.5 -14.9 33.9 
IV -5.8 “5.5 -.2 -8.4 9.4 -7.5 -3.8 -21,0 -1.1 
1982 JAN -13.2 -9.8 -17.0 -10.4 2.3 -15.8 On 5.7 6.2 
FEB 8.4 6.4 4.6 1.9 Te -8.9 36.8 15.2 58.2 
MAR 6.9 8.5 16.0 8.5 5.6 -3.7 26.1 Tt 35,3 
APR YE 2.3 28.3 2.9 2.8 -15.3 17h) -11.7 35.3 
MAY 2.5 2.6 10.8 1,2 bay) -9.9 16.6 -3.4 34.2 
JUN -2.5 -1.3 10.3 -8,9 L138 -20.1 21.8 -9.5 44.5 
JUL -1.6 1.3 37.4 -1.6 8.6 -9.1 4.1 -15.3 12.9 
AUG 7a2 8.2 5.2 1.9 2367 4.8 19.4 -16.6 45.0 
SEP 11.3 10.8 lie? -2.0 i352 2.6 26.2 -13.1 44.4 
OCT -8.9 -7.8 -2.6 -8,5 8.9 -10.1 -6.4 -25.6 1.3 
NOV -8.2 -8.6 mt -18.1 3.0 -8,7 -7,5 -16.0 -11.8 
DEC 2 5 202 2.2 16.4 -3.3 3.2 -21.1 9.6 
1983 JAN 6.3 12.7 -1.0 10.7 -.5 18.1 -12.3 47.7 


TABLE 64 3:29 PM 


MAR 9, 1983 
EXTERNAL TRADE 

MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
NDEX 0 OTAL OOD AN CRU CRU ABRIC MA Y 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE a Fern AND PARTS 

VEST 


1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.9 
1979 175.5 62870. 6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15 160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708.3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.6 79129. 4 5238.9 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237 .3 12462.3 159959 
1982 142.7 67629.5 4940.4 B695 .4 4972.9 11793.7 41187.0 9920.5 148982 
1981 1 166.5 18936. 1 1207.1 2992.9 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 3732.5 
11 188.4 21829.5 1356.7 3292.3 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
111 161.2 19088. 1 1313.9 3055.3 2039.5 3572.2 10905 .8 3026.9 3623.1 
IV 166.5 19275.7 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250.1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 | 146.8 17589.7 1145.9 2367.0 1647.9 3185.4 10661.0 2821.0 3524.5 
1 154.9 18202.0 1280.5 2090.0 1055.7 2961.4 11623.3 2704.7 4845.0 
111 135.7 163977 1242.6 2257.2 1253.7 2877.5 9783.6 2256.7 3545.1 
IV 133.4 15440. 1 1271.4 1981.2 1015.8 2769.4 9119.1 2138.1 2983.6 
1982 JAN 125.5 4983.2 334.3 709.6 475.0 980.7 2892.8 829.4 822.9 
FEB 143.6 5872.1 357.1 847.7 619.3 1031.3 3556.9 894.7 1243.9 
MAR 171.3 6734.4 454.5 809.7 553.6 1173.4 4211.3 1096.9 1457.7 
APR 160.2 6172.9 402.0 648.0 348.9 1067.8 3968.6 944.5 1617.5 
MAY 153.8 5940.2 418.2 658.0 324.2 977.8 3802.7 883.3 1814.0 
JUN 150.8 6088.9 460.3 784.0 382.6 915.8 3852.0 876.9 1613.5 
JUL 135.1 5575.8 420.3 819.9 477.3 992.6 3270.7 758.5 1165.5 
AUG 132.9 5361.5 426.9 752.4 428.4 892.5 3212.9 749.1 1114.1 
SEP 139.1 5460.4 395.4 684.9 348.0 992.4 3300.0 749.1 1265.5 
OCT 134.6 5114.3 444.8 613.5 262.5 897.7 3069.4 745.9 1014.1 
NOV 142.2 5520.0 427.6 762.8 413.0 1054.0 3165.0 751.7 984.9 
DEC 123.4 4805 .8 399.0 604.9 340.1 817.7 2884.7 640.5 984.6 
1983 JAN 5275.9 357.8 697.7 464.0 1056.7 3080.5 721.7 1089.5 
SOURCE: TRA NADA, IMPORTS, CATAL =007, 5 €S CANADA. 
MAR 9, 1983 TABLE 65 3:29 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
0 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS | PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1978 3.2 18.3 14.4 10.6 7.5 25.1 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 1.1 25.5 12.0 35.5 30.1 37.4 21.6 33.7 13.3 
1980 =555 10.2 13.4 42.3 53.9 5.7 4.2 13.4 -10.2 
1981 2.9 14.2 9.1 7.3 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 17.5 
1982 16.4 16.5 ong -28.6 ~36.7 -19.0 -10.9 -20.4 -6.9 
1981 1 as 11.2 22.9 6.7 9.1 -3.5 16.3 11.8 11.4 
11 7.8 21.7 17.3 20.7 34.0 19.4 23.1 13.8 32.0 
11 8.7 21.1 12.4 6.5 13.8 32.2 23.6 17.5 41.9 
IV -3.4 3.9 -9.0 -3.8 =i 13.7 4.7 6.9 -6.8 
1982 | -11.8 “71 “51 -20.9 -17.0 -4.0 -4.9 -8.0 =558 
1 -17.8 -16.6 -5.6 -36.5 -51.2 -27.5 -9.7 -19.5 -2.6 
111 -15.8 14.4 “5.4 -26.1 -38.5 -19.4 -10.3 -25.4 -2.2 
1V -19.9 -19.9 -6.6 -30.0 -39.3 -22.6 -18.9 -29.0 -18.6 
1982 JAN -19.4 -17.0 “17.9 -36.2 -36.3 2.1 “15.3 -13.7 -23.7 
FEB -10.1 -2.7 -,4 -§.2 a2 -4.9 -2.0 -5.5 =322 
MAR -6.9 -2.4 3.0 -17.9 -20.5 -4.6 1 -5.2 6.5 
APR -14.7 -13.9 -8.9 -41.6 -49.6 -20.3 -5.8 -13.4 3.9 
MAY -14.8 16.1 -1.9 -41.3 -56.5 -28.1 -7.3 -18.1 1.2 
JUN -23.5 -19.7 -5.9 -26.2 -47.4 -34.0 -15.4 -26.4 -11.4 
JUL -21.8 -17.0 “13.7 -20.4 -26.3 -16.6 -16.5 -30.3 -13.5 
AUG -4.9 -6.7 9.7 -31.3 -47.8 -17.4 3.2 14.3 13.0 
SEP 18.8 -17.6 -9.6 -26.3 -39.0 -23.7 -14.9 -23.6 = 128 
Oct -23.8 -24.8 -93 -37.9 -55.3 -30.1 -22.1 -32.5 -20.6 
NOV -17.9 -15.0 =5n5 3 4.7 13.7 -20.4 -25.7 -25.3 
atte “17.5 “19.8 =a 44.1 -50.8 -23.7 -13.4 -28.2 -8.0 
‘9 7.0 “1.7 -2.3 17 8.5 -13.0 30.0 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ert anee Seeen ae SeeeMeeLRVICL RECEP lee re CT er 


MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS = REMITTANCES 

ee a I a 
978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 
980 76772 3349 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 995 93615 
(981 84221 3760 1631 4279 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
982 84486 3724 1305 4170 6710 15909 1391 596 1178 103560 
981 1 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
Il 21486 937 299 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 

Ill 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 

IV 21295 943 515 1071 1523 4052 377 146 285 26155 

982 I 20469 938 357 1016 1488 3799 387 139 285 25079 
II 21550 925 327 1086 1678 4016 379 143 306 26394 

III 22268 921 294 1060 1756 4031 301 159 300 27059 

IV 20199 940 327 1008 1788 4063 324 155 287 25028 

A -001, 5 CANADA 
JAR 8, 1983 TABLE 67 1:42 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


V C 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 19.7 —10n7 19.0 9,0 19.4 
$79 23.0 21.4 §.2 27.8 17.8 19.9 29.7 13,7 29.6 22.6 
$80 17.6 16.0 24.1 14,3 23.4 19.0 45.3 15.0 32.0 18.2 
981 9.7 12,3 3.4 7.9 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 11.6 9.5 
982 -3 =1-0 -20.0 e250 20.3 4.3 -.9 6.2 6.1 1.0 
'981 1 E18 11.9 3.9 9 -10.5 =—.0 10.4 -5).2 9.3 -1.4 
II 6.0 cin! -30.0 31.5 12.6 1.6 =A 5.5 op.9 §.3 
Ill Aa 4 30.4 9 8.4 6.0 -4.3 12.6 35.6 0 
IV 6 ne 32.1 Mk 3.0 4.0 13.9 =3.9 =15:.9 1.0 
$82 I -3.9 -.5 -30.7 eS oul -2.3 Bia Zu -4.8 .0 -4.1 
I! §.3 eT4 -8.4 6.9 12.8 Shy Ean 2.9 7.4 5.2 
III 3.3 a4 -10.1 “2.4 4.6 4 -20.6 Ae = 260 ha 
IV =9.'3 oral UW.2 -4.9 1.8 8 7.6 = 20 -4.3 a 
: Q CAN 0 A YMENTS, CATALOGU -001, A cC A 
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MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 68 1:42 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ake em ICE PAYMENUS cc Ogee ANCE ECP EU Seer 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 

IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

veces i cnt ES TE A EA EA Le 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61157 3955 6512 3160 7269 754 255 437 -645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 273 523 -718 107889 
1982 66740 5006 10608 3275 12343 1178 285 578 -878 1008391 
1981 I 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 -158 25766 
II 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 NTT 27507 

III 19989 1208 2244 977 3071 339 70 131 - 187 28216 
IV 18583 1254 2009 949 2922 285 69 133 -196 26400 

1982 I 16987 1260 2470 886 2873 285 71 143 -234 25209 
II 16934 1275 2678 826 3295 306 73 143 -216 25746 

III 17571 1218 2675 786 3039 300 71 146 -189 25995 

IV 15248 1253 2785 777 3136 287 70 146 -239 23941 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 69 1:42 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ee SE oe SERVICE. PAYMENTS es Sag Spee TRANSEER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1978 18.1 11.4 s0nc 7.8 25.2 9.0 Ui? 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.7 =3i2 10.3 2263 26.0 29.6 We2 15.0 -29.1 21.0 
1980 Wate 157 6.9 8.5 24.4 32.0 4.3 9.4 5.4 12.6 
1981 12.6 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 11.6 2.6 9.4 5.6 13.9 
1982 -13.,2 7 1ou 30.9 -13.6 6.2 6.1 4.4 10.5 ve S| -6.5 
1981 I a =) Vets Via ba 4.7 9.8 9.3 0 6.6 19.7 4.8 
II 7.6 2.5 Tad .6 8.8 5.9 0 .8 12.0 6.8 
Ill ad =. 1 15.6 4.4 457 sonG 4.5 .8 5.6 2.6 
IV -7.0 3.8 -10.5 -2.9 -4.9 -15.9 -1.4 1.5 4.8 -6.4 
1982 I -8.6 5 22.9 -6.6 =a aud 0 2.9 7.5 19.4 -4.5 
II aw 3 lez 8.4 -6.8 14,7 7.4 2.8 0 ay hay A y Hei | 
Ill 3.8 -4.5 -.1 -4.8 -7.8 =2..0 2 ee 2a -12.5 1.0 
IV -13,2 2.9 4.1 “1.1 Sie -4.3 -1.4 0 26.5 -7.9 


SOU : QUA Y MATES OF CANADIAN BALAN N AL PAYMENTS, C LOG -001, A. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


BALANCES 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 


RV 


_ ee 


TRAVEL 


INTEREST 
AND 
DIVIDENDS 


s 


ANC 


FREIGHT 
AND 
HIPPING 


TOTAL 


-8992 
-9744 
- 10831 
- 14258 
- 16501 


-3345 
-3605 
-3941 
-3367 
=3975 
-4364 
-3987 
-4175 


T 


AN 
TRHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS 
ANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND 
MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES 


FUNDS REMITTANCES 
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inancial Markets 


| Monetary Aggregates 69 
p Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 69 


i Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 


Not Seasonally Adjusted 70 
! Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 70 
» Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 

Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted t 


'-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 71-72 
'-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 

Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 72-73 
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MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 71 1:37 PM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


ASONALLY ADJUS SEASON ADJUSTED 
AR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHA MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
HIGH 
PORERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1978 121 10.1 8.8 10.6 ey T2201 10.0 8.8 10.6 13.7 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 10.4 7.0 4.9 15.7 19.3 
1980 rhs) 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 V7 Bao 4.3 18.0 14.3 
1981 7.4 4.1 3.1 14,5 12.2 7.5 4.2 22 14.5 12,3 
1982 1.3 BEG Ae) 14.6 14.8 We: 2.0 957 14.7 14.9 
1981 I 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 ile! 1.5 -.5 -.7 Ors 4.0 
Il 8.8 8.8 76 13.8 8.4 1.4 to , ais 7 
HI 7.5 4.6 3.4 14.6 1201 ae -.4 -.8 4.4 5.4 
IV 3.5 -2.7 -4.1 15.9 Tet -.6 -2.7 -2.7 4.9 6.0 
1982 1 4.4 1.5 -.1 18.2 17.6 2.4 3.4 3.0 4.5 4.5 
Il fe ake And 17.6 18.8 -2.5 1.6 2.5 ARS 1.8 
III =) -1 57, 13.8 14.4 8 -1.9 -.7 11 1.5 
IV 4 4.9 152 9.7 9.3 -.2 1.8 aed 1.1 1:3 
1982 FEB 4.8 2 -.3 18.2 16.4 & -.9 -.5 en, 1.8 
MAR 1.8 4 -.5 17.6 19.6 -2.2 -.2 -1 1.0 18 
APR 371 -.2 -.5 16.8 18.6 4 her 1.5 9 .0 
MAY -2.1 2.6 2.6 18.4 19.7 -2.8 oy Pal 9 -.3 
JUN =72 ah 4.1 17.6 18.0 Tho -1.7 -.7 6 5 
JUL 1.0 -2.9 -.8 14.7 15.9 1.5 -.8 -.7 ad aT 
AUG 1.4 -.7 ns. 13.7 13.9 7 -1.4 -.6 .0 4 
SEP -2.2 3.5 4.9 13.0 13.6 -2.8 8 4 6 8 
OCT -1.3 5.3 6.8 12.4 13.7 5 =A 5 4 ay 
NOV 152 5.8 7.9 8.5 8.3 8 3 5 as -.7 
DEC ee 3.9 6.9 8.2 6.1 1.4 4.9 4.2 122 0 
1983 JAN 2 5.5 7.9 7.8 6.8 1.8 ia: Ae 3 -.2 
FEB 8.5 10.3 7.9 5.6 
N r VIER. 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 72 1:37 PM 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
CHANGE IN Y K N CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL ANADIAN DOLL A 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL AL L 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12,13 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 -7 1121 1.009 17,62 185103 17569 130030 32328 91214 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1.008 13.79 186762 19305 129323 31081 91402 
1981 1 -314 -1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147339 19148 103400 30819 70184 
Il -661 1139 1242 1.007 17.55 153370 19091 108683 31738 74141 
Ill -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 165098 19825 118883 32491 83002 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185 103 17569 130030 32328 91214 
1982 1 -1402 -432 -205 1.009 14.28 186274 17331 130489 32386 90285 
Il -42 -231 -287 1.010 15.07 186153 16071 129377 31994 89657 
III 864 -2277 -1718 1.007 14.70 188296 16823 131530 31355 91799 
IV 3 120 667 1,008 {te12 186762 19305 129323 31081 91402 
1982 FEB -797 -179 -305 1.010 14,06 185033 18109 128083 32455 87787 
MAR -532 654 1004 1.007 14,93 186274 17331 130489 32386 90285 
APR 553 -587 -941 1,011 14,73 185881 17337 128845 32309 89267 
MAY -651 104 246 1.005 14.98 185383 16368 128631 32176 88816 
JUN 56 253 408 1,014 15,50 186153 16071 129377 31994 89657 
vUL 344 -1187 -1030 1.006 15.62 184690 15875 128430 31670 89230 
AUG 593 -68 143 1,006 15.12 187196 16364 130672 31481 90748 
SEP -73 -1023 -831 1.008 13,37 188296 16823 131530 31355 917399 
OCT -193 - 120 4 1,006 12,09 187686 17615 130740 31178 92287 
NOV 68 883 1285 1.011 10.87 187303 18182 130393 30962 92616 
DEC 127 -643 -622 1.006 10,40 186762 19305 129323 31081 91402 
1983 VAN 316 640 654 1.008 9.60 184482 18853 127883 31095 89521 
FEB 513 184934 19310 126767 30754 88069 


on oF co ET 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
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MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 73 1:37 PM 


NET NEM SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER P= 
ROVERNMENT OVERNMENT BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS 0 
eee BILLS STOCKS Scand 


1978 7670 2820 10490 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6474 587 2776 4510 -8 22622 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8617 439 3706 5372 215 29735 
1981 12784 SEE 12749 12425 361 6199 5756 42 37531 
1982 14016 5025 19041 12675 906 5153 3825 246 41844 
1981 I 714 1035 1743 2257 -60 1403 1579 80 7008 
i -602 620 18 2638 151 1656 2335 -9 6789 
Ill 766 500 1266 3338 16 863 1121 -26 6578 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4192 254 2277 721 -3 17156 
1982 I 338 - 1325 -987 3561 215 1900 886 -32 5343 
II 939 775 1714 2801 157 661 686 148 6166 
Ill 998 2675 3673 3742 253 1728 599 118 10110 
IV 11741 2900 14641 2571 281 866 1854 12 20225 
SOURCE: BANK NADA 
MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 74 1:37 PM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NK GOVERNMEN ANADA SEC OD, YOUNG Vv 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9,00 9.08 9.27 9,88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10,42 10. 16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 12.32 12.28 12.48 13.02 13.35 13.24 13.15 
1981 17.93 17.72 15.96 15.50 15.29 15.22 15.95 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14,17 
1981 I 16.91 16.71 13.59 13.44 13.25 13.27 14.00 14.39 14.20 17.13 
II 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18.57 
III 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 deny 18.10 18.63 18.32 21,02 
IV 16.12 15.81 15). 35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 I 14.86 14,59 15.41 15.02 15.27 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 15.35 
II 15.74 15.50 15.33 14,97 15.16 18; 17 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
Ill 14.35 13.89 13.92 13.85 14,19 14.35 15.51 16.00 16.01 14,38 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 11,52 eee 12.96 13,29 13.41 10, 88 
1982 JAN 14.72 14,34 15.93 15.73 15.95 15,94 16.81 alder Ue 16.87 14,90 
FEB 14.74 14.58 14.99 14.58 14.87 15.01 16.53 16.94 17.24 15.00 
MAR oath, 14,86 1532 14.76 14.99 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.85 16.15 
APR LIS: 14.98 15.08 14.53 14,86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.65 15.50 
MAY 15.32 15.18 14,66 14.54 14.71 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.82 15.60 
JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16,03 crt 17.69 17.80 17.05 
JUL 15.60 15.25 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 17.23 Livhee yy 15.65 
AUG 14.26 13.70 13.44 13.39 13.80 13.96 15.35 15.81 15.99 14,20 
SEP 13.18 12.73 12.62 12.54 13.10 13.48 14,43 14,97 14.78 13,30 
ocT 11.83 aera 11,43 11.50 12.07 12.63 13.10 13.64 13.61 11.45 
NOV 10.87 10.72 10,53 10.67 11.46 12.18 13.23 13.43 13.58 10.95 
DEC 10.26 9,80 9.85 10.10 11,03 11.69 12.55 12.79 13.05 10,25 
1983 JAN 9.81 9.58 9,89 10,19 Ubeoka 12.28 Taigu2 13.39 13.54 10,05 
A A REV 


MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 75 1:37 PM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


U.S. BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS JAP 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN. wae Thal 
(THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
Tl _ a aaa ae aS aia aaa aaa 
1978 1.141 2.191 254 .570 644 5.484 
1979 1.171 2.486 276 640 705 5.369 129.4 
1980 1,169 2.720 277 644 698 5. 185 121.8 
1981 1.199 2.430 222 532 613 5.452 121.5 
1982 1,234 2.158 189 .509 609 4.967 121.6 
1981 1 1.194 2.757 246 .573 630 5.810 123.5 
II 1,199 2.492 222 .527 589 5.455 121.7 
III 1.212 2.225 209 .499 579 5.228 120.9 
1V 1.192 2.244 211 531 652 5.315 119.8 
1982 I 1.209 2.231 202 515 645 5.173 120.6 
II 1.245 2.215 198 523 624 5.101 123.2 
Ill 1.250 2.155 180 503 591 4,828 122.5 
IV 1.231 2.030 174 493 576 4.765 120.1 
1982 FEB 1.214 2.241 202 513 641 5.152 121.0 
MAR 1.220 2.204 199 513 647 5.061 12151 
APR 1.225 2.172 196 511 625 5.023 121.2 
MAY 1.234 2.234 205 533 633 5.204 122.8 
JUN 1.275 2.240 194 525 614 5.076 125.6 
JUL 1.270 2.203 185 515 606 4.982 124.7 
AUG 1.245 2.148 180 502 .590 4.809 122.0 
SEP 1.235 2.114 175 493 1577 4.692 120,7 
OCT 1.230 2.086 172 486 566 4.530 119.7 
NOV 1.2268 2,002 170 481 560 4.656 119.5 
DEC 1.238 2.002 180 511 603 5.109 121.2 
1983 JAN 1.228 1.933 181 514 625 5.280 120.4 
FEB 1,227 1.881 178 .506 . 609 5.204 119.8 
| K N y 0 


(1) " GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


“cia! 0. «. =u...) Un.”6UUUCU” CE 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 

CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
‘1978 85 -2150 ehh 35 6292 ~1314 5013 -881 
‘1979 675 -2500 527 476 4968 -2169 3275 -877 
1980 585 -3150 1483 1071 5044 ~2382 3733 ~1186 
+1981 - 4600 -5900 -746 1267 13056 -2951 11372 -829 
1982 ~ 1425 200 -368 - 130 15855 ~3645 12080 ~2275 
‘1981 1 410 - 1460 -375 279 1629 -454 1454 -66 
I] ~3305 -980 -290 466 2095 -730 1831 -391 
Ill e375 - 1800 112 246 2844 -493 2597 ~206 
IV - 1330 - 1660 Sas 276 6488 -1274 5490 - 166 
1982 | - 1875 1325 -200 345 4440 -681 4104 -201 
II -75 -6390 8 120 3819 -994 2945 -609 
Ill 250 sae -278 ~202 4830 - 1033 3595 -800 
IV 275 -110 102 -393 2766 =o 1436 -665 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA — 
LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NER RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1978 29 sete 21 -261 -248 262 1537 3111 
1979 -315 =313 46 -230 -322 33 1906 1905 
1980 3 =194 20 -238 -281 37 105 907 
1981 = ely 9 -319 -309 41 1943 558 
1982 -420 =i 18 -288 -200 43 1227 8561 
1981 I -243 alt 4 -124 -24 9 -54 -486 
I] -315 a2 2 =29 =9 1 -44 =3957 
Ill 548 -50 2 -67 ay) 0 920 1624 
IV 3 -8 1 =99 -219 31 1121 2971 
1982 I 31 -10 5 -101 Set) 7 1342 4400 
Il -82 -4 4 -44 0 1 149 1603 
Ill -81 -6 2 -69 = 1 -260 2028 
IV -288 =i 7 -74 = Ayi2 34 -4 530 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 


72 


1978 37 55 -§3 128 -40 - 186 144 | 
1979 524 217 -178 =§ 0 153 527 
1980 -60 171 542 - 164 70 -79 751 
1981 1401 164 =e 760 471 -86 543 
1982 -731 -26 127 - 1183 54 18 193 
1981 I 402 -8 26 73 29 92 563 
II -4 -57 -93 265 135 salad -99 
III -43 41 213 209 200 0 491 
IV 1046 188 -148 213 107 - 167 ~412 
1982 I -530 -6 6 -34 48 66 - 130 
Il -217 -50 -87 -612 Se 2 243 
Ill 62 -36 256 =25 3 = Oils 199 
IV -46 66 -48 Sole 18 1 -118 
SOURCE: ARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN N AL PA S, CATALOGUE 67-001, S CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


) NC NC G Vv $ 

ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 
CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 
BANKS‘ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 
POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 


1978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4348 - 185 
1979 4107 72 1498 6915 8820 -B858 
1980 1406 -489 -2878 -730 177 -5 42 
1981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
1982 -4376 -3052 -435 -9411 -850 -666 
1981 I 5912 -1331 300 6058 5572 -314 
Il 8098 -1242 -237 6755 3204 -637 
III 2726 -1960 -2343 -466 1158 -126 
IV 1229 -2203 2872 2725 5696 1459 
1982 L 1686 -2016 - 1082 -1992 2408 -1668 
II -2180 -720 -1618 -5254 -3651 -27 
III -1323 141 1897 1123 3151 1100 
IV -2559 -457 368 -3288 -2758 -71 


1s : QUA LY ESTIM HE CANADIAN BALAN NA AL PAYMENTS, CATALOGU -001, STA CS CANADA. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a Summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy ina relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manag. 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data be 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing ini 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 

machine readable form. Historical and more timely data nc 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


\nalysis of March Data Releases 
gased on data available as of April 12, 1983)' 


ummary 


he coincident indicators of economic activity advanced 
varply early in 1983, following a gradual upturn late in 
982. Output posted a record gain in January, led by a 
irge in industrial production, while employment continued 

) recover steadily into March. Although activity appears to 
2 on an improving trend in most of the major industrial na- 
ons, the relative strength of the recovery in Canada ac- 
yunts for the downturn in the merchandise trade surplus to 
ate in the first quarter. Price increases have remained 
jbdued in spite of the increase in demand and this has lent 
jditional strength to the recovery. 


Ne firming of production late in 1982 originated in 
dusehold demand, notably for housing and durable goods. 
Ne financial position of households has improved 

gnificantly since mid-1982. Income available for discre- 
nary purchases has increased over that time due to the 
eady roll-over of mortgages at sharply lower rates, to 

wer prices for food and energy, and to increased financial 
ealth held in the form of stocks and bonds. There has 
2en some faltering of consumer demand early in 1983, 
hich was to be expected in view of the slackening in 
sposable incomes due to increased unemployment in- 
Jrance premiums commencing in January and to wage 
backs in the Quebec public sector in the first quarter. 
evertheless, a firming of employment and lower inflation 
ive encouraged consumer confidence, and this may have 
‘duced savings from the record highs attained in 1982, in- 
cating that the slack in demand will be transitory. 


1€ initial response of firms to the upturn in final demand 

te in 1982 was an accelerated rundown of inventories, 

ith only a marginal upturn in production. The sharp ac- 
sleration of production early in the first quarter coincided 
ith a sharply reduced rate of inventory liquidation. The im- 
oved demand and the better financial position of firms also 
as evident in a steady if gradual increase in employment 
id in signs of a bottoming-out in some of the leading in- 
cators of business investment in plant and equipment, 
‘hough the coincident indicators remain strongly negative. 
1e financial position of firms has continued to improve, as 
€ upturn in final sales coupled with strong gains in output- 
*r-person employed have been parlayed into improved 

ish flow. 


\ll references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
urpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
d0int seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
he projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
vy the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
Nay differ from those published by the data source. 


Overall, price increases have been subdued early in 1983, 
as there is little evidence that the increase in economic ac- 
tivity has been accompanied by an increase in inflation. The 
most obvious examples of demand-led price increases have 
been in international commodity markets, notably for wood 
products, and construction-related products. For the mo- 
ment, it appears that firms are rebuilding profits more 
through a reliance on the cyclical upturn in output-per- 
person employed that has been evident since mid-1982 
than through an outright increase in prices. It is too early to 
ascertain, however, whether the recent improvements in 
productivity reflect solely a cyclical upturn as typically oc- 
curs early in a recovery or a secular improvement. 


¢ Following a marginal strengthening in November and 
December, real domestic product gained 1.6 per cent in 
January, led by a record 5.0 per cent jump in industrial 
output. Production increased most rapidly in the 
automotive, forestry, and metal mining industries in a con- 
tinuation of the rapid recovery from the very depressed 
levels of activity in these industries attained in the reces- 
sion. 


The gradual improvement in labour market conditions in 
the first quarter encouraged a substantial recovery in con- 
sumer confidence in the quarter. Firms have been 
cautious in new hiring, however, as the 0.3 per cent in- 
crease in employment in March was the first of the recent 
increases to include a gain in full-time employment. The 
gradual firming of labour demand has elicited an upturn in 
labour force participation (0.4 per cent in March) as the 
number of discouraged workers has declined. This has 
limited the improvement in the unemployment rate, which 
edged up to 12.6 per cent in March. 


The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
retreated by 1.2 per cent in volume in January. All of the 
reversal, however, occurred in a temporary setback in 
auto sales following the exceptional gains in the fourth 
quarter related to special incentives. Non-automotive 
retail sales rose for the third consecutive month, although 
the gain was restrained by a slackening of consumer de- 
mand in Quebec partly due to the rollback in wages in the 
public sector in the first quarter. Nominal labour income 
fell 1.0 per cent in January. 


e The recent strong gains in housing activity appear to be 
slowing in the first quarter. Starts of single-family homes 
in urban centres declined 10.8 per cent in February while 
building permits eased in January for the first time since 
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May 1982, as transitory factors have aided the recent ex- 


ceptional gains in Central Canada. Starts of multiple units 
continued to recover slowly. 


Building permits for non-residential construction rose 
8.8 per cent in November and 4.3 per cent in December 
in constant dollars, following eleven months of rapid 
decline. 


The indicators of manufacturing activity improved sharply 
in January, following the diffuse but moderate improve- 
ment in the prior two months. New orders jumped by 8.2 
per cent, while shipments advanced by 5.8 per cent. 
Most industries related to the consumer, housing, and ex- 
port sectors have recorded increased demand and output 
recently. 


Manufacturing firms recorded an easing in the rate of 
decline in inventories and unfilled orders in January, 
which augurs well for the underlying trend of production. 
Inventories fell $121 million in January, compared to 
declines of over $200 million in November and 
December. Most of the slowdown originated in an in- 
crease of $21 million in stocks of raw materials, 
presumably an indication of increased production 
schedules. This notion is supported by the accumulation 
of higher unfilled orders in a majority of manufacturing in- 
dustries in January, which slowed the decline in total un- 
filled orders to —1.2 per cent in January from —2.7 per 
cent in December. 


The recent pick-up of industrial activity in the major in- 
dustrialized nations was reflected in a further strengthen- 
ing of the indicators of external demand. Nominal mer- 
chandise exports increased 3.5 per cent as exports to 
the United States increased for the third straight month. 
Merchandise imports rose 0.7 per cent in February, the 
fourth straight gain, led by higher imports of consumer 
goods as well as industrial demand for fabricated 
materials. 


e The 5.0 per cent jump in industrial output in Canada in 
January was the largest of the diffuse gains in output in 
the seven major industrial nations. Other notable ad- 
vances included a 1.3 per cent increase in the United 
States and a 1.7 per cent gain in West Germany follow 
large drops in the fourth quarter, while there were smal 
increases in Japan, Britain and France. The sharp re- 
bound of activity appeared to lose some speed in 
February in most nations, although the accentuated dro 
in world oil prices in the first quarter should foster a 
strengthening upward trend. 


¢ Most of the indexes of inflation turned up in February, 
although the increase for consumer prices continued to 
be dampened (0.4 per cent seasonally unadjusted in 
February) by declines for food and energy prices. Raw 
materials prices increased 0.9 per cent after a sharp jul 
in January, and firming prices for agricultural, lumber, ar 
some mineral products also led a 0.3 per cent increase: 
industry selling prices. | 
According to the record increase of the leading indicator i 
January, a recovery of economic activity is occurring, whi 
the coincident indicators of production and employment 
strongly suggest appreciable growth in the first quarter of. 
1983. The composite indicator rose for the fourth straigr 
month in January to 114.55, posting both a record gain c 
2.34 per cent and a wide diffusion as nine of the ten cor 
ponents increased. This gain reflects the vigorous upturn | 
the non-filtered index in the last two months (of 4.3 per — 
cent in January to 123.9). The increase has been led by 
the indicators of household and export demand, which we 
supplemented by the positive reaction of manufacturing ac 
tivity in January. The conditions for a more sustained | 
recovery of activity appear to be in place in the first quarti 
with the stabilization of interest rates at lower levels, a 
recovery of activity in the United States, and the improvec 
prospects for real labour income. It is still too early, 
however, to determine precisely the force or the longevity 
of the recovery. 


Figure 1 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The recent movement of the indicators of personal expen- 
diture on goods up to January suggests a sharp upturn of 
real consumer demand in the first quarter. Sales of furniture 
and household appliances as well as new vehicle sales con- 
tinued to increase in January, up 3.52 per cent and 1.38 
per cent respectively. Their levels are 6.0 per cent and 
2.8 per cent above the average for the fourth quarter 
despite a slight faltering in the non-filtered' versions in 
January, as the recent strong gains have been aided by 
transitory factors. The appreciable increase of employment 
in trade in February and March, nevertheless, underscores 
the sustained recovery of consumer confidence, which con- 
tinued to respond positively to lower interest rates and to 
the gradual improvement in labour market conditions in the 
first quarter. This positive underlying trend of demand was 
reflected in the diffuseness of the average 1.2 per cent 
monthly increase of non-automotive retail sales since 
December. 


The index of residential construction? continued to ac- 
celerate in January (13.53 per cent), likely securing an in- 
crease in activity in the first quarter. While most of the re- 
cent upturn of this indicator had originated in single-family 
housing in Central Canada, the recovery now seems to be 


' The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 

We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series”, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 


Signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of ifs 
per cent. 


n 


This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


spreading to other types of housing and to other regions. 
the start of the first quarter. Despite this considerable im 
provement in the non-filtered version of the residential co 
struction index in absolute terms, comparable to the stror 
recovery of 1975, the index remains about 25 per cent | 
below its peak of April 1981. 


The signs of recovery were less vigourous in manufacturi 
as indicated by the relatively weak contribution of this sec 
tor to the increase in the composite index in January. Th 
downward trend of new orders for durable goods slowec: 
—0.49 per cent in January, while the ratio of shipments | 
finished goods rose to 1.37 from the low levels recordec 
over the prior six months. These two indicators registere 
strong increases in the non-filtered version of +14.9 per 
cent for new orders and +0.11 for the ratio of shipment: 


Leading Indicators 


Percent 

Chang 

Jani. 

Composite Leading Index (197 1=100) a 2.34 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing | 
(Hours)i7%, 9.4. TSG Sp SE a. a a 0.02. 

2. Residential Construction Index | 
(TOAD 100) 4 6 Oe ee +1353 

3. United States Composite Leading 
Index (1967= 100) a). 5s ae + 0.95, 

4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 | 
Million), ..: tock. pases se a pee + 0.60} 

5. New Orders — Durable Products ! 
Industries ($1971 Millions) ........... — 0.49: 

6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances | 
(S19 7-1 Millions) "= ane, Sa ae + 3.62 | 

7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 | 
Millions)” "ae... <4)2 0 ee + 1.38 | 

8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished | 
Goods) — Manufacturing ............ + O02) 

9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 | 
Excluding Oil& Gas 1975=1000) ..... + 8.05, 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per | 
Unit Labour Costs — Manufacturing .... . + 0.13) 


“Net Change | 


TThe number of mortgage loans approved in January has been 
forecast due to unavailability of the data. 


ks. These indicators rose sharply due to industries 

ed to household and export demand, although this 
ement has not been sufficiently large to slow markedly 
steady downward trend of business investment. 
loyment in manufacturing was virtually unchanged in the 
quarter, according to the labour force survey, after an 
sntuated decline of 3.3 per cent last quarter. The 

age workweek was essentially unchanged (+0.02 per 
), as a drop in the non-filtered version probably 

cted the increase in part-time employment. 


fit margins continued to improve in January, as the 
centage change of price per unit labour cost increased 
).13 to a level of 0.00 per cent. The increase was 

n greater in the non-filtered version (up 0.22 to +0.21 
cent), which improves the prospects for profits in 
iufacturing in the first quarter. Unit labour costs resum- 
he downward trend which began last June, particularly 
to the strong gain in output-per-person employed in 
Jary as a result of a 10.8 per cent recovery in produc- 
of durable goods. Average hourly earnings continued 
row at about 6 per cent at annual rates, which is 

kedly higher than the increase in consumer prices. 
lufacturing negotiated wage rates in major collective 
Jaining agreements in the fourth quarter seem to sug- 

t that there will be some resistance to a continuation of 
slowdown of nominal wages in the short-term. 

otiated wage rates were little changed, as the annual 
of increase moved from 10.4 per cent to 9.1 per cent 
ontracts without a COLA clause and from 1.2 per cent 
.9 per cent in contracts before the inclusion of the ef- 
S of an indexation clause. 


leading indicator for the United States accelerated in 
Jary, registering its strongest gain (+0.95 per cent) 

e the upturn that began last June. The acceleration of 
index is attributable to a wider diffusion of the positive 
@€S since December, which has been reflected in a 

(dy increase in our exports to the U.S. since that month. 
sectors most notably affected by this recovery are 

or vehicles and parts in particular, as well as a number 
ibricated materials such as lumber and paper products, 
les, chemical products, and fertilizers. The trend of 

le materials also was positive in February for the fourth 
secutive month. Despite the prospective increase in our 
arts in the first quarter, the merchandise trade surplus 
dably will be reduced by the more accentuated recovery 
ur imports, a reflection of the strength of domestic de- 
d in Canada. 


financial market indicators continued to improve in 
lary. The Toronto stock exchange index increased by 


8.05 per cent, the fifth straight increase, as the peak levels 
in the non-filtered version attained in 1980 were supersed- 
ed in January. The real money supply recorded its first in- 
crease in January (0.60 per cent) since the onset of the 
recession. 


Output 


Real domestic product rose by 1.6 per cent in January. 
Following small gains in November and December, this 
leaves output 1.8 per cent above its average level in the 
fourth quarter, and virtually assures strong economic 
growth for the first quarter as a whole. The strengthen- 
ing of output in January was widespread, as the non- 
filtered diffusion index rose to 66.7 per cent to help 
raise the filtered index from 40.1 to 40.7. Industrial out- 
put spurred the increase, rising by 5.0 per cent, while 
output of service-producing industries strengthened for 
the second consecutive month despite an increase in 
Strike activity. 


Manufacturing output leapt by 6.6 per cent in January, 
after slowing to an average rate of decline of 0.6 per cent 
in November and December. The sharp gain in January is 
unlikely to be repeated in February. This is indicated by the 
retrenchment in manufacturing employment in that month, 
which tends to support reports of an easing of activity from 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents. The surge 
in new orders and the build-up of unfilled orders in most in- 
dustries in January, however, should assure an upward 
trend for the first quarter as a whole. The increase in out- 
put originated in fifteen of the twenty major industry groups, 
with the largest contributions originating in durable goods 
such as transportation equipment (+28.1 per cent), primary 
metals (+12.2 per cent), wood (+11.9 per cent), non- 
metallic minerals (+9.2 per cent), and electrical products 
(+8.9 per cent). Most of these gains appear to be driven 
by the recent upturn in consumer and housing demand in 
North America; the gain in electrical products, for example, 
largely originated in a 59 per cent increase for major ap- 
pliances and a 25 per cent gain for stereo equipment. A 
37 per cent surge in auto production encouraged a sharp 
recovery in major supplier industries such as rubber (+25 
per cent) and iron and steel (+16 per cent). Consumer 
goods industries such as food and beverages (+3.2 per 
cent) and furniture and fixtures (+2.5 per cent) also 
strengthened. 

Output in goods-producing industries excluding manufactur- 
ing rose 1.5 per cent in January, following gains of 1.7 per 
cent and 2.5 per cent in the previous two months. A 27.6 
per cent surge in forestry production reflected the recall of 
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workers to B.C. mills following the steady recovery of 
lumber demand and prices. Up to January, the recovery of 
forestry output had totalled only 1.9 per cent between July 
and December. The unbroken expansion of mining output 
beginning in August was interrupted temporarily by a 0.5 
per cent drop in January, due to cutbacks in production of 
mineral fuels and non-metallic minerals. Output of metal 
mines continued a powerful advance, up 16.4 per cent in 
January and +62.7 per cent since the extremely low level 
touched in August. Further strong gains can be expected in 
the spring of 1983, when a number of large mining opera- 
tions in Ontario will be re-opened after lengthy shutdowns 
(output of metal mines plummetted 60 per cent in the 
recession). A further expansion of residential construction 
led to a 0.4 per cent increase in total construction activity in 
January, the third straight gain. 


Output in service-producing industries increased at a much 
slower rate than for goods. The 0.3 per cent gain in 
January follows a 0.1 per cent increase in December. A 
further strengthening in February is indicated by the 0.4 per 
cent increase in service employment in the Labour Force 
Survey, although this survey counts as employed the large 
number of public servants in Quebec who were on strike for 
much of the month. The initiation of these strikes late in 
January already has served to restrain the advance in ser- 
vices. Output in community, business, and personal ser- 
vices declined 0.9 per cent due to strikes in the education 
and hospital industries, while public administration declined 
by 0.1 per cent. The strike by the teachers’ union in 
Quebec alone is estimated to have reduced wages and 
salaries by $150 million (or about $1 billion at annual rates: 
GM 9/4) and this effect will be evident in February. Ex- 
cluding these strike-affected industries reveals that output 
rose in most services, as trade activity increased by 2.1 per 
cent, the finance, insurance, and real estate sector by 0.2 
per cent, and personal services by 0.5 per cent. 


Households 


The slight improvement in labour market conditions 

which began in November continued during the first 
quarter of 1983, when employment increased by 55,000. 
The response of firms to the more sustained recovery of 
final demand strengthened throughout the quarter, and 
was reflected in increased demand for full-time employ- 
ment. This increase, however, was insufficient to alter 
significantly the trend in unemployment, as the average 
rate remained high at 12.5 per cent after peaking at 12.8 
per cent in December. The labour force remained at the 
same level as last quarter, despite a substantial increase 
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in February and March which resumed the upturn that 
began in December. Most non-automotive components 
of retail sales continued to improve in January (+ 1.3 per 
cent), while preliminary data on automobile sales in- 
dicate a stabilization in February prior to a major up- 
surge in March. Housing starts continued to increase 
throughout the first quarter, reaching 177,000 units in 
March. 


As in February, the employment increase in March 
(+28,000) was most evident for men, which tends to cor 
firm the upturn in activity in goods-producing industries in 
the first quarter of 1983. Full-time employment increased 
for the first time in six months (+25,000), reflecting the 
positive response of firms to the gradual rise in the in- 
dicators of final demand over the past six months. The 
number of jobs held by men and women aged 25 and ove 
rose by 30,000 and by 8,000 respectively in March. 
Employment declined by 8,000 among women aged 
15-24, while remaining practically unchanged among men 
the same age group (—2,000). The increase in male 
employment was concentrated in Ontario (+22,000), 
where gains were posted in durable goods manufacturing 
and construction. Female employment rose in the trade 
sector in Quebec, probably due to a recovery of retail sale 
following strikes and wage cuts in the public sector, and in 
services in Ontario. In March, Ontario recorded the larges 
improvement in employment (+28,000) of any Canadian 
province. Employment continued to rise slowly in Quebec 
(+8,000) and British Columbia (+5,000), while remaining 
practically unchanged in the Atlantic and the Prairie pro- 
vinces. 


In March, employment rose 0.5 per cent in goods- 
producing industries (excluding agriculture) and 0.3 per 
cent in services, which constitutes the second consecutive 
monthly increase. The upward trend continued in trade 
(+13,000), construction (+6,000), and primary industries 
(+7,000), in response to the steady recovery of the in- 
dicators of household and export demand. Employment 
also rose by 19,000 in personal, business, and communit) 
services and in public administration, while remaining prac- 
tically unchanged in manufacturing (despite a sharp rise in 
Ontario) and in transportation, communications, and other 
utilities. Employment declined by 9,000 in the finance, in- 
surance, and real estate sector, after a gain of 22,000 ov 
the first three months of the year. The differences betwet 
provinces in employment variations by industry were small 
than in the past (except for trade and manufacturing), as tr 
gains made in recent months generally were maintained. 


> labour force continued to increase in March after a 

1 in February, which resumed the upward trend initiated 
Jecember. The 0.4 per cent increase of the labour force 
s evident in the main age and sex groups and in most 
ions, reflecting the steady upturn of consumer con- 

nce in the first quarter. The level of discouraged 

rkers (Seasonally unadjusted) continued to fall, reaching 
0,000 after peaking at 157,000 in December (following 
harp drop in male participation in Quebec in November). 
reover, the number of unemployed persons entering the 
our force continued to rise, particularly those who had 
ered for the first time and those who were re-entering 

7 an absence of more than one year. This explains the 
ht decrease in the number of unemployed persons in the 
i quarter of the year. In March 1983, data from the an- 
| supplementary survey indicate a 53 per cent increase 
liscouraged workers since March 1981 and reveal the 
stence of 335,000 discouraged workers, forming a pool 
workers who potentially may re-enter the labour force as 
ployment conditions improve. Unemployment, which 
resented 12.6 per cent of the labour force in March, is 
refore unlikely to drop significantly in the coming months. 


‘indicators of the housing market signal a stabilization 
single-family housing, while multiple housing continued to 
over gradually early in 1983. Due to the high level of 
ising starts in January and February (167,000 and 

4,000 units at annual rates respectively) compared with 
last quarter of 1982 (137,700 units), work-put-in-place 
uld increase strongly in the first quarter of 1983 relative 
he previous quarter. 


re are several indications that single-family housing, 

ch has been primarily responsible for the recovery in 
dential construction, should stabilize at high levels after 
eral months of strong gains. Housing starts in urban 

as fell 10.8 per cent in February (to 91,000 units), after 
ithly increases of 17.0 per cent, 54.5 per cent and 

0 per cent in November (55,000 units), December 
000 units) and January (102,000 units) respectively. 
ding permits confirmed this trend with a 3.5 per cent 

9 in January, the first decline since May 1982. 


vity should be maintained at high levels since pent-up 
qand, which had been acccumulating for more than a 

fr when high mortgage rates eliminated many potential 
€rs, will take several months to be realized. Falling in- 
‘st rates, government programs, and the decline in new 
Sing prices should help to realize this demand. 

‘eover, some government programs that were to ter- 
ate at the end of April (the Canada Home Ownership 
lulation Plan and the tax benefits arising from the 


Quebec Registered Home Ownership Savings Plan) should 
encourage an increase in housing starts in the months of 
March and April. Single-family housing demand, however, 
could fall significantly during the summer months if a major 
part of pent-up demand was to be realized by May. In fact, 
unless there are further major reductions in mortgage in- 
terest rates or a period of speculation, new current demand 
(as opposed to pent-up demand) will be handicapped by low 
interprovincial migration and the continued high level of 
unemployment. 


Moreover, current economic and demographic conditions 
will make it difficult to maintain the levels attained at the be- 
ginning of the year in some regions. In January and 
February, single-family housing starts in Ontario reached 
levels unprecedented since such data became available in 
January 1959. The level of housing starts in Quebec for 
January and in the Atlantic provinces for February corres- 
pond to those attained in the construction booms of the 
1970’s. Obviously, these levels of activity cannot be main- 
tained when pent-up demand is realized and is replaced by 
new current demand. Single-family housing starts are rising 
in the Prairie provinces and in British Columbia. While the 
levels are not historically high, the net migration losses 
posted in Alberta (3,800 persons) and in British Columbia 
(3,300) in the second half of 1982 are indicative of new 
trends affecting the housing market in these provinces. 


The slight upturn in multiple housing appears to have con- 
tinued in February. Multiple-family housing starts in urban 
areas rose 18.6 per cent in February, while building permits 
in urban areas climbed 40.5 per cent in January after two 
consecutive monthly declines. These irregular movements 
originate from the impact of MURB’s on the estimation of 
seasonal factors, which masks the slight and sustained up- 
turn obtained with the seasonal factors for 1975 (before 
this program was introduced). Despite the drop in interest 
rates, however, the upturn remains slight due to continuing 
high vacancy rates, particularly in the West. Demand for 
new rental housing is particularly weak. The recovery is 
concentrated primarily in Ontario, where vacancy rates are 
low. The Canada-wide vacancy rate for dwellings com- 
pleted in the previous six months rose again in January to 
42.7 per cent, a level unprecedented since this data 
became available in January 1977. 


The indicators of personal expenditure on retail goods 
declined by 1.2 per cent in volume in January, as auto 
sales plummetted by 21.9 per cent. The reversal in retail 
sales follows increases of 2.0 per cent and 3.1 per cent in 
November and December, and renewed strength can be ex- 
pected in March and April when auto sales resumed their 
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upward trend. Excluding auto sales, the volume of con- 
sumer demand strengthened by 1.3 per cent in January, 
after increases of 0.5 per cent in November and 1.2 per 
cent in December. The positive underlying trend of con- 
sumer demand is consistent with the additional upturn in 
consumer confidence in the first quarter, and has endured 
through the softening of labour income due to wage cuts 
and labour disputes in the Quebec public sector. 


All of the drop in total retail sales originated in a 21.9 per 
cent decline in auto sales. This reversal follows the im- 
pressive gains made in November (+ 18.6 per cent) and 
December (+21.5 per cent), and reflects the downturn in 
auto sales that typically follows the expiry of special 
incentive-to-purchase programs. Preliminary data indicate 
that auto sales stabilized in February before a powerful ad- 
vance in March. The proliferation of reduced financing rates 
in April (9.9 per cent was advertised by most producers) 
and an easing of quota-induced supply shortages of imports 
should provide a further attraction to consumers. More im- 
portantly, the strengthening of consumer confidence in 
future economic conditions and the recent improvements in 
employment and real wages should sustain an upward trend 
in auto demand despite the setback in January. 


Most of the non-automotive components of retail sales 
strengthened in January. Non-automotive durable goods 
rose 0.5 per cent, led by further gains for furniture and ap- 
pliances (+0.9 per cent), recreational equipment (+1.8 per 
cent), and goods related to home entertainment (+ 4.3 per 
cent). Demand for semi and non-durable goods, which had 
Stabilized in November before advancing 1.0 per cent in 
December, accelerated to +2.7 per cent and +1.1 per 
cent respectively in January. Demand for clothing jumped 
3.4 per cent, spurred by large discounts offered by retailers 
for the month of January, while household furnishings rose 
2.7 per cent as the recovery in the housing market lent fur- 
ther strength to housing-related goods. The increase in 
non-durable goods largely reflected higher sales of food, as 
the steady drop in food prices in the CPI (—1.8 per cent 
between July 1982 and January 1983, seasonally unad- 
justed) has encouraged higher consumption. Food prices 
appear to have turned up, however, which will reduce 
household income for discretionary purchases. Lower 
gasoline prices, however, have done little to reverse the 
downward trend of gasoline consumption, off an additional 
0.9 per cent in January. 


The Conference Board index of consumer confidence rose 
for the second consecutive quarter. The overall index has 
strengthened from a trough of 58.4 in the third quarter of 
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1982 to 71.4 in the fourth, and subsequently 95.5 in the 
first quarter of 1983. The additional gain in the first quart 
was evident in all the components, as a marginal increase 
the assessment by households of their current financial 
position was augmented by a record proportion of 
households who expect the real economy to improve (24 
per cent) and inflation to slow (37 per cent) in the next sip 
months. Slightly over 35 per cent of households feel that 
is a good time to purchase durable goods, up from 22 pe 
cent last quarter (GM, LeD 7/4). This is indicative of an in 
creased confidence that employment conditions will impro’ 
and interest rates will ease further. These factors already 
have encouraged consumers to increase their purchases ¢ 
durable goods by 8.3 per cent between July 1982 and 
January 1983. The findings of the Conference Board 
survey also are consistent with the sharp recovery of 
domestic auto sales in March, following the temporary set- 
back early in the first quarter. 


Prices 


There were few signs in February that the accentuated 
slowdown in inflation was being reversed. The raw 
materials price index rose significantly for the second 
consecutive month, as a result of firming international 
demand for most wood and some mineral products, as 
well as for food products. These factors also account for 
most of the upturn in industry selling prices in February, 
after four months of stability, although many manufac- 
turers of non-durable goods continue to restrain prices 
to encourage the embryonic recovery of demand, which 
favours profit margins by reducing unit costs. Lower 
food and energy costs continued to restrain the increase 
in consumer prices, despite significant upturns for other 
consumer goods, although the recent increases in food 
and energy costs at the manufacturing level suggest 
that this source of moderation will soon be reversed, at 
least temporarily. 


The Consumer Price Index rose 0.4 per cent in February 
(seasonally unadjusted), offsetting a decline of similar 
magnitude in January. The index continued to be restraine 
by lower prices for food (—0.3 per cent in February) and 
energy (—2.1 per cent). These declines, reflecting a glut 
of meat and crude oil, will soon be reversed to judge by tf 
upturn in food prices at the raw material and manufacturing 
levels in January (notably for meat and imported vegetable: 
and the January 1 increase in the wellhead price of crude 
oil (which will be reflected in the March CPI). The 
slowdown in consumer prices has been slightly less pro- 
nounced when one excludes the transitory declines in fooc 


energy. Prices of goods and services excluding food 
anergy rose 0.8 per cent in February. For the last 
-months, this component of the CPI has risen by an 
ige of 0.2 per cent, compared to 0.8 per cent in the 
ous three months. The total CPI has been virtually un- 
ged in the last three months, compared to an average 
ase of 0.6 per cent in the prior three months. 


ar prices for clothing (+2.8 per cent), furniture (+1.3 
ent), and appliances (+1.1 per cent) led the increase 
bruary, largely reflecting the expiry of discounts in- 
iced to boost sales of clothing and appliances. Auto 

s remained stable for the third straight month, as com- 
S$ remain reluctant to adjust prices until demand has 
gthened sufficiently to support further price increases. 
cautious stance of many retailers appears to be evident 
> pricing behaviour of a number of manufacturing firms 
all (just as the auto companies remain reluctant to 

e off a developing recovery of consumer demand by 

g prices despite strong liquidity pressures, clothing and 
ance retailers initially responded to the upturn of con- 
demand in the autumn by reducing or restraining 

s before the sharp increase in February). In the non- 
le goods portion of the manufacturing sector, there 
anumber of examples of industries lowering prices at 
in of the year, when demand began to firm, before in- 
eS were recorded in February. 


stry selling prices rose 0.4 per cent in February 
Onally adjusted), following a period of four months over 
1 prices were generally stable. Price increases con- 

to be most evident in industries producing durable 

S (up 0.6 per cent in January and again in February). 
€-average price increases were posted by industries 
riencing higher demand, notably wood (+1.1 per cent 
bruary, and +9.1 per cent since August) and the 

ing and refining industry within the primary metals sec- 
+0.7 per cent), particularly gold and silver. Prices in 
durable goods industries rose by between 0.1 per 
and 0.4 per cent. Strengthening demand appears to 
int for some of the firming of prices in the non-metallic 
‘als industries, following declines in January. Other in- 
les experiencing a recovery of demand, however, such 
‘niture and appliances, checked their price increases in 
lary. Price increases in other durable industries, which 
rgely dependent on business investment where orders 
que to decline, would appear to be related more to the 
try’s desire to rebuild profit margins. 


3 in industries that produce non-durable goods rose 
‘er cent in February. The upturn largely reflected a 
‘er Cent increase in the food and beverage industry, as 


prices were little changed for other non-durable goods with 
the notable exception of a further weakening of petroleum 
prices (an estimated —1.7 per cent in February and —5.2 
per cent versus September). Food prices had declined 
marginally in the fourth quarter, and accelerating increases 
so far in the first quarter largely reflect the effect of lower 
supplies of meat. This trend, together with an upturn in 
prices of imported vegetables as a result of crop damage in 
the United States, points to some renewed upward 
pressures on consumer prices for food in the first half of 
1983. 


The stabilizing of prices of non-durable goods excluding 
food and energy follows significant declines in January, 
notably for rubber and plastic (— 1.8 per cent), leather 
(—0O.9 per cent), textiles (—0.6 per cent), clothing (—0.2 
per cent), paper and allied (—1.2 per cent), and chemical 
products (—0.2 per cent). In February, there was a firming 
of prices in these industries (prices varied between —0.2 
per cent and +0.2 per cent). The weakness in prices is 
counter-intuitive, as demand has been on an upward trend 
in many of these industries since the autumn. Most reveal- 
ing is that unfilled orders rose for all of these industries ear- 
ly in 1983 (except for chemicals). Normally, an increase in 
unfilled orders in industries that sell from stock reflects a 
temporary disequilibrium between supply and demand, 
which would initially lead to higher prices until output could 
be boosted accordingly. Instead, most of these industries 
have restrained prices while at the same time boosting pro- 
duction. 


The initial upturn in demand, then, appears to be eliciting 
more of a positive response in terms of real variables such 
as output and employment than in higher prices for many in- 
dustries, at least for the moment. This favourable mix of 
output and price changes partly accounts for the unex- 
pected strength of the expansion of output in January, and 
is desirable in terms of achieving the twin goals of policy- 
makers; namely, non-inflationary stable growth. The 
reasons for this behaviour are unclear at the moment. The 
fact that firms have begun to raise output prior to or coter- 
minously with price increases implies that inventories are 
not a major restraining influence on prices. If firms were 
dampening prices solely to clear out unwanted stocks, then 
one would not see a recovery in output until the process of 
inventory liquidation had been completed. Firms may find it 
more profitable in the short-run to restrain prices and allow 
profit margins to improve by reducing unit labour costs 
through a combination of slowing wage increases and in- 
creased productivity through longer production runs (while 
other non-labour costs, such as energy and financing 
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charges, are also receding). This would increase profits per 
unit of output, while at the same time the price restraint 
does not inhibit the developing strength of demand. This 
would be particularly true for those industries where capaci- 
ty utilization was cut back so severely in the recession that 
firms are now producing at a relatively inefficient scale of 
operations. Once capacity utilization returns to near-optimal 
levels (which are usually far below maximum output), 
however, inflationary pressures may return. 


The price index for raw materials rose 0.9 per cent in 
February in a continuation of the upturn evident in a 2.4 per 
cent increase in January. The increase originated in 
agricultural products and mineral products, as energy prices 
Stabilized after a 3.2 per cent rise in January. Prices of 
non-ferrous metals jumped 6.0 per cent after a 7.2 per cent 
gain in January, with higher prices for precious metals and 
copper leading the increase. Wood prices also showed fur- 
ther signs of responding to the firming of final demand, ris- 
ing 0.5 per cent in February after a 1.3 per cent gain last 
month. The increase in prices for wood and some mineral 
products apparently reflects the anticipation that the recent 
upturn of industrial activity in North America in recent 
months will be sustained. Mining and forestry output have 
risen by 10.5 per cent and 30.0 per cent respectively 
since August. The improved state of inventories in the 
primary sector also has led to a number of significant recall 
notices to workers on layoff in the spring of 1983, notably 
the copper and nickel mining operations in Sudbury of Inco 
and Falconbridge. The 2.0 per cent increase in prices of 
raw material foodstuffs, the second straight gain, augurs 
poorly that the recent upturn in food prices for consumers 
will be quickly reversed. 


Business Investment 


The prospects for investment are improving, notwithstan- 
ding the increasing indications of further reductions in 
fixed investment early in 1983. The upturn in the 
leading indicators of investment, and the weakness of 
gross fixed capital formation in plant and equipment at 
the beginning of 1983 relative to the average monthly 
level forecast for the year, suggest that this important 
component of GNP (about 16 per cent) should slow its 
decline or bottom-out by mid-year, and thereafter will 
cease to be a significant negative factor in the economic 
recovery. 


In view of the forecast for investment intentions for 1983 
and the leading indicators for investment, the sharp drop in 
the coincident indicators of capital spending early in 1983 
Suggests that the cyclical trough of these outlays may be 
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attained in the first half of the year. According to the 
Private and Public Investment Survey conducted by 
Statistics Canada, the average quarterly level of nominal 
penditure in machinery and equipment for 1983 should 
$23.9 billion at annual rates, which is greater than the 
$23.3 billion attained in the last quarter of 1982. Impor 
(in January and February) and new orders (in December 
January) of most capital goods were down, suggesting t 
such investment would decline further in the first quarter 
1983. Imports of some goods (office equipment, fabric 
metal products), however, initiated a slight upturn. Thus 
unless there is a downward revision of investment intent 
(which is unlikely in view of the increasing signs of an up 
turn in demand) or unless businesspersons plan to increé 
substantially their investment in late 1983, machinery an 
equipment expenditure should attain a cyclical trough be 
the third quarter of 1983. 


In the case of nominal non-residential investment, averag 
quarterly spending forecast for 1983 is $25.5 billion at: 
nual rates as compared with $27.9 billion for the fourth 
quarter of 1982. Investment would have to decrease by) 
8.6 per cent in current dollars between the fourth quarte 
1982 and the first quarter of 1983 if the average level 
forecast for 1983 was to be attained in the first quarter. 
that year. Non-residential construction appears to have 
declined sharply in the first quarter, as employment in co 
struction was down 1.9 per cent from the fourth quarter, 
even as residential construction, which generates propor 
tionally more jobs, posted a large increase. Exploration < 
development for oil and gas should drop significantly in tt 
short-run, following the expiry of the $250 million Alberte 
government stimulus program on December 31, 1982. 
This fragmentary information does not permit an evaluatio 
of the quarterly distribution of non-residential investment 
during 1983. The leading indicators for such expenditure 
suggest, however, that a trough in the cycle could be 
reached before the end of the year. In fact, the trend-cy 
of building permits in constant dollars attained a cyclical 
trough in the month of October, followed by gains of 8.8 
per cent in November and 4.3 per cent in December. 


Since 1965, a reversal in industrial and commercial buildi 
permits has preceded a recovery in construction in these 
sectors by four to six quarters. The length of the lag, 
however, is proportional to the volume of construction to 
completed under permits issued over the past three year 
This volume has declined to levels unprecedented since 
1965, and represents about one quarter of the volume 
recorded in the trough periods of 1975 and 1977. Suct 
investment therefore, is likely to reach its cyclical trough 
before the fourth quarter of this year. 


Conference Board Survey of Business Attitudes and In- 
ment Spending Intentions agrees that prospects are in- 
J improving. The proportion of senior executives of 

» corporations who forecast to increase their investment 
e coming months rose from 21.5 per cent in the fourth 
ter of 1982 to slightly more than 30 per cent in the 
quarter of 1983. For two-thirds of the respondents, 
weakness of demand remains the major handicap to a 

e in investment. The increasing signs of an upturn in 
estic and international demand should encourage op- 

m among businesspersons, which has improved steadi- 
ace mid-1982. These positive signs alone do not 

antee an imminent recovery in investment, since 56 per 
of the businesspersons interviewed think that now is a 
time to invest in Canada, as compared with 80 per cent 
year earlier. 


lufacturing 


t of the indicators of manufacturing activity recorded 
ficant gains in January, following the initiation of an 
oving trend in November and December. Most in- 
ries related to consumer, housing, and export de- 

d participated in the recovery of shipments and new 
1S, led by the auto industry. At the same time, un- 
orders rose in a plurality of industries despite a 

0 upturn in production and a slowdown in the rate 
ventory liquidation, notably for stocks of raw 

rials. For the moment at least, most firms have 
onded to the recovery of demand by increasing out- 
and employment rather than raising prices. 


ments rose for the third consecutive month in 

ary. The 5.8 per cent increase in volume was the 

‘st and most diffuse of these gains. In total, 13 in- 

ry groups boosted shipments in January, compared to 
1 December and 12 in November. The sudden surge in 
shipments after the small gains in November and 
smber was foreshadowed by the diffuseness, if not the 
lute magnitude of the gains in November and 

2mber. The participation of at least half the major in- 

'y groups in the initial upturn of demand was greater 
‘the diffusion of the gains early in the recoveries in 

5 and 1980. Virtually all industries dependent on con- 
>r, housing, and export demand have recorded higher 
nents in recent months. 


arp recovery in the automotive industry has fuelled 

19 gains in transportation equipment (up 27.5 per cent 
nuary following an 11.2 per cent rise in December). 
ler strong increases were posted by industries related 
INSumer and housing demand in North America, notably 


wood (+3.5 per cent), non-metallic minerals (+4.5 per 
cent), textiles (+4.7 per cent), knitting (+2.3 per cent), fur- 
niture (+0.1 per cent), and rubber and plastic (+5.2 per 
cent). Shipments in the paper and allied industry show 
signs of recovery, rising for the second time in the last 
three months. The increased diffuseness of the recovery of 
shipments in January compared to December reflected up- 
turns in the petrochemical, chemical, and primary metals in- 
dustries. The gain in primary metals should be sustained, 
as demand for refined metal products has increased steadily 
on international commodity markets while the iron and steel 
industry reports a strengthening of demand in the first 
quarter as a result of heightened industrial activity (par- 
ticularly in the auto sector). The gains for the energy sector 
appear to be more fragile, as the one-month upturn in new 
orders was met immediately by increased shipments and 
unfilled orders declined. Only the food and leather in- 
dustries have not participated in the recovery of consumer 
demand, recording marginally lower shipments in December 
and January. 


New orders in manufacturing jumped 8.2 per cent in 
volume. Superficially, this represents a marked reversal 
from the weakening trend in aggregate orders in the fourth 
quarter (—3.9 per cent). Much of the recent volatility in 
new orders, however, has originated in specific orders plac- 
ed in the transportation equipment industry. Excluding 
these extraordinary movements had revealed a gradually im- 
proving trend in new orders in November and December, 
with about half the 20 major industry groups participating in 
the turnaround. In January, 13 of the major industry groups 
recorded increasing new orders. Durable goods industries 
led the increase, rising 14.9 per cent as the sharp upturn in 
demand for automobiles led a 54.4 per cent increase in 
orders received by the transportation equipment industry. 
Motor vehicle assemblies in Canada have recovered by 
nearly 80 per cent in December and January, as exports to 
the United States (which account for about 85 per cent of 
Canadian production) have increased nearly 60 per cent. 
The auto companies have issued further recall notices to 
workers by the end of the first quarter. The wood and fur- 
niture industries also recorded additional gains in January, 
and output and prices have begun to respond positively to 
this sustained strengthening of household demand. Non- 
metallic minerals rose 5.0 per cent after stabilizing in the 
fourth quarter, in a gradual positive response to the firming 
of demand for residential construction materials. New 
orders in durable industries related to business investment 
generally continued to weaken. 


New orders for non-durable goods rose a noteworthy 2.7 
per cent in January, following three months of marginal 
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decline. Industries dependent on consumer demand 
generally advanced further, such as textiles, knitting, and 
leather, although clothing industries recorded a 3.6 per cent 
decline following a small drop in December. Most of the 
turnaround for non-durables originated in the rubber (+10.4 
per cent), chemical (+11.2 per cent), and petrochemical 
(+2.7 per cent) industries, all of which follow large declines 
in the fourth quarter. The rubber industry is the beneficiary 
of the sustained upturn in the auto industry; the sources of 
the sudden improvement in the chemical and petrochemical 
industries are unclear, although export demand has shown 
signs of firming recently. New orders for paper and allied 
industries rose 2.7 per cent, after stabilizing in November 
and December, as the trend of export demand also has 
strengthened. 


Unfilled orders declined 1.2 per cent in January, weighed 
down by further large declines in heavy industries which sell 
to order such as machinery (—7.9 per cent), electrical pro- 
ducts (—5.1 per cent), and metal fabricating (— 1.8 per 
cent), as well as in the energy-related industries. While the 
cyclical movement of total unfilled orders is dominated by 
the lagged behaviour of these industries, the diffusion of the 
changes in unfilled orders by industry typically is a better 
coincident indicator of the state of manufacturing activity. 
Using this measure reveals an increase in unfilled orders in 
a remarkable 11 of the 18 major industry groups for which 
data are available. This compares with an average of six in- 
dustries since September, and none at turning points in the 
1975 and 1980 business cycles. 


The sudden surge in new orders for consumer, housing, 
and export industries in January appears to account for the 
bulk of the increase in unfilled orders in most industries. 
The most notable gains in unfilled orders were recorded in 
the wood (+9.1 per cent), textile (+ 1.2 per cent), 
transportation equipment (+2.5 per cent), and rubber and 
plastic (+5.6 per cent) industries. The fact that those in- 
dustries which recorded unfilled orders did so at a time 
when new orders rose sharply, while output grew and in- 
ventories firmed, puts a much different interpretation on the 
increase in unfilled orders than in November and 
December. The gains in the latter two months appeared to 
be largely a reflection of the initial hesitancy of some firms 
to boost output exactly in line with an upturn in demand, as 
inventories were reduced sharply during this period while 
the upturn in output was very gradual. The sharp 8.2 per 
cent increase in new orders in January, however, was too 
sudden for firms to accommodate by raising production in 
the short-run. In addition, the slowdown in the rate of 
reduction of inventories in January, coterminous with robust 
demand and increased output, suggests that stocks in many 
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industries have been pared to sufficiently low levels tha 
firms must first boost output to fill new orders rather the 
selling from stocks. In the short-term, the technical dif- 
ficulties in boosting output in line with demand inevitably 
ply that there will be some accumulation of the backlog 
unfilled orders. What is most unusual is the tendency o 
number of industries to restrain or lower prices early in 
1983 even as new and unfilled orders show signs of fir 
ing. This pattern has been evident in industries such as 
leather, knitting, textiles, clothing, non-metallic minerals, 
transportation equipment. This may be explained in par: 
the uncertainty as to the durability of the recovery of de 
mand, as well as a desire by firms to lengthen productic 
runs and thereby raise unit profit margins by reducing 
average unit costs. 


The rate of liquidation of inventories slowed significanth 
January, following the record $4.4 billion decline of real 
non-farm business inventories in the fourth quarter. 
Manufacturing stocks fell $121 million in real terms, cor 
pared to declines of slightly over $200 million in Noverr 
and December. Together with the recent upturn in 
shipments, the ratio of total stocks to shipments has de: 
ed from a peak of 2.37 in October to 2.25 in Decembe 
and 2.10 in January. While the ratio remains above its | 
term trend, the disequilibrium appears to be sufficiently 
to encourage firms to begin to raise output in the expec 
tion that the recovery of shipments signalled by an incre 
in new orders will prevent a renewed involuntary build-u 
stocks. 


The upturn in production schedules has been an importé 
contributor itself to the slowdown in the rate of reductio 
total stocks. Raw materials inventories rose $21 millio! 
January, compared to an average decline of $75 million 
November and December. A build-up in stocks of raw 
materials is typically a signal of increased production 
schedules, and indeed the upturn in January was conce 
trated in those non-durable goods industries (+ $32 mill 
where output is on an upward trend (notably rubber, 
clothing, textiles, and printing, while the increases in par 
and petroleum accompanied an initial upturn in output in 
January). A similar pattern is evident for durable goods, 
where a slowdown in the drop of raw material stocks 
originated in increases in industries that are bolstering 0! 
put, such as motor vehicles and non-metallic minerals. 


Finished goods inventories declined by $71 million in 
January, which is slightly faster than the average decline 
recorded in the fourth quarter. Stocks have declined fo 
unbroken span covering the last nine months. Continue: 
large cutbacks were recorded in metal fabricating, 


shinery, paper and allied, electrical products, and primary 
als, and stocks relative to shipments remain substantially 
ve their trend in these industries at the end of the fourth 
rter. 


ternal Sector 


aon external trade in February support the notion of 
irther improvement in domestic and external de- 

nd. The small monthly gains in current dollar exports 
! imports served to slow the rate of decline in the 
t-term trend from —1.5 per cent last month to only 
.3 per cent for imports and from —1.3 per cent to 
.8 per cent for exports. Additional gains should be 
hcoming in the short-term, given the sharp improve- 
nt in the leading and coincident indicators for the 

ted States early in 1983, and an even more robust 
formance in the Canadian economy. The faster 
ansion of the Canadian economy relative to the 
erican early in 1983 has served to reduce the mer- 
indise trade surplus from an average level of $1650 
ion in the fourth quarter to $1242 million in January 

' $1440 million in February. A small retreat in the 

ns of trade in January and February, due to an upturn 
nport prices, implies that the drop in the constant 

ar trade surplus and the drag on real GDP will be 

3 than indicated by the nominal trade balance. 


‘chandise imports rose by 0.7 per cent in February ona 
ince of payments basis. This follows three straight gains 
'@ October, and the 12.5 per cent gain in nominal im- 

's over this period has raised the trend-cycle of imports 
1 arate of decline of 2.2 per cent to only 0.3 per cent. 
st of the upturn on a customs basis has originated in 

or vehicle products, up about 50 per cent in January 
February, which has raised the trend-cycle from —7.5 
cent in October to +1.5 per cent in December. At the 
ie time, imports of a wide range of other consumer 

ds have strengthened recently in response to the 

ery of retail sales in Canada (such as apparel, sporting 
ds and toys, photographic goods, and televisions, 

9S, stereos and other household goods). Imports of 

ds related to business investment remain very weak, 

bly industrial and agricultural machinery, which is con- 
2nt with the ongoing weakness of these industries in 
testic manufacturing. Most of the components of 

icated materials have increased in recent months, raising 
trend movement to +1.6 per cent, as industrial demand 
anada has strengthened. Imports of crude materials 
tinue to be weighed down by lower imports of crude pe- 
‘um. 


Merchandise exports rose 3.5 per cent in February. The 
improved performance of external demand since November 
has slowed the descent of the trend-cycle of exports from a 
peak rate of —2.0 per cent early in the autumn to —0.8 per 
cent. Exports to the United States expanded for the third 
consecutive month (+5.5 per cent on a customs basis in 
February, leaving a cumulative gain of +15.2 per cent 
since November), notably for motor vehicle products. This 
parallels the steady recovery in auto assemblies in the U.S. 
from a trough of 4.5 million units at annual rates in October 
to 6.3 million units in February, a level which is consistent 
with the current pace of sales. The developing recovery of 
industrial activity in the U.S. also was evident in an increase 
in the trend for fabricated materials such as lumber, natural 
gas, chemicals, and copper alloys. The trend for fabricated 
materials (— 1.0 per cent), however, has been restrained by 
sluggish demand for petroleum products, iron and steel, 
aluminum, and precious metals. The trend for crude 
materials was positive for the fourth consecutive month 
(+0.7 per cent), as demand has strengthened for coal, iron 
ore, and natural gas. 


The increase in external demand for automotive, wood, and 
mineral products has been transmitted into sharply higher 
activity in the manufacturing and primary sectors. Within 
manufacturing, output has risen steadily since the autumn in 
the automotive, wood, and smelting and refining industries. 
More recently, pulp and paper output in Canada has begun 
to stabilize in response to an upturn in American consump- 
tion. In the primary sector, mining output has risen 10 per 
cent since July, while forestry output rose gradually (+1.9 
per cent from July to December) until a 28 per cent in- 
crease in January. 


By geographical location, the firming of exports in recent 
months has been concentrated in the United States, which 
accounts for about 70 per cent of Canadian exports, and to 
a lesser extent Britain and Japan. The trend of demand in 
Continental Europe and other OECD nations remains firmly 
negative, although the recent signs of a firming of industrial 
activity in West Germany are encouraging for the prospects 
for European demand. Exports to Central and Latin America 
(which account for about 3.5 per cent of Canadian exports) 
continue to decline at rapid rates, and the deflationary 
measures recently adopted in many of these nations with 
mounting debt-financing problems (Such as Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Venezuela) portend further weakness. 


The easing in the merchandise trade surplus early in 1983 
from the record levels established in 1982 appears to be 
accounted for by the relative strength of demand in the 
Canadian and U.S. economies and, to a lesser extent, a 
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softening of the terms of trade. There appears to be no 
sign, at least for the moment, that the oft-expressed con- 
cerns about Canada’s competitive position is in fact in- 
hibiting the recovery of the external sector. The recovery 
of exports was relatively weak in 1975 (particularly in the 
manufacturing sector), which acted as a harbinger of the 
weak cyclical upturn in Canada in 1976-77 and the sharp 
devaluation of the international value of the Canadian dollar. 
The increasing signs of a recovery of demand in the U.S. 
have elicited an upturn in Canadian exports, particularly for 
exports in those industries which are most often cited as 
facing stiff competition (such as motor vehicles, lumber, 
pulp, chemicals, and natural gas). Exports of industrial and 
agricultural machinery remain quite weak, but U.S. demand 
in these sectors remains anemic as well. On the other 
hand, import penetration in the Canadian economy 
(measured by real imports as a share of GNP) declined from 
19.7 per cent at the onset of the recession to a 10-year 
low of 16.2 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1982. While 
admittedly a definitive judgement must await further 
developments, for the moment there is no clear evidence 
that the cost structure of the Canadian economy will inhibit 
Canada from participating equally in a recovery of demand in 
the industrial world. 


The index of real effective exchange rates compiled by 
Morgan Guaranty Trust reveals that prices in the Canadian 
manufacturing sector adjusted for exchange rate differentials 
remain the second lowest among the seven major industrial 
nations. The index level for Canada in February was 91.6 
(where March 1973 = 100), undercut only by Japan at 
87.5 and substantially below the index for the United States 
(118.4), Britain (123.6), West Germany (101.2), and 
France (97.3) (Morgan Guaranty Trust, World Financial 
Markets, March 1983). The continued moderating trend in 
manufacturing unit labour costs in Canada, the result of a 
cyclical upturn of output-per-person employed and an eas- 
ing of wage rates, should forestall an early reversal of this 
enhanced competitiveness. 


Import prices continued to rise slightly faster than prices 
received for exports in January, although the terms of trade 
remain substantially above their trough levels. The terms of 
trade (measured by seasonally unadjusted Paasche price in- 
dices) slipped to 104.0 in January from 105.6 in 
December, but the index had hovered around 100.0 
through most of 1982. Import prices jumped 3.6 per cent 
in January, and have increased 6.2 per cent from the 
trough level in October. Export prices rose 2.0 per cent in 
January, the third increase in four months over which period 
there has been a cumulative increase of 6.0 per cent. Most 
of the increase in the Paasche indices of export and import 
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prices represents changes in the commodity compositior 
trade flows, rather than signalling a strong upturn in price 
themselves. This is evident in the more stable behaviour 
the Laspeyres price indices. Measured on this basis, im; 
prices declined 1.5 per cent in January, the fifth decline 
six months. The Laspeyres index of export prices has fe 
slightly better, rising 0.4 per cent in January after flatten 
out in the previous three months. 


Within the commodity detail for exports, there has been . 
clear upward trend in prices of a number of crude and 
fabricated materials in recent months in response to the 
ming of international commodity demand. This has been 
most evident in prices of crude materials, up 19.3 per cr 
in January and +31 per cent since October. This upturr 
has been led by metal ores such as zinc (+39 per cent 
since September), nickel (+34 per cent), and copper (+ 
per cent), as prices for iron ore and mineral fuels remain 
soft. Prices of fabricated materials rose 1.0 per cent in 
December and 1.7 per cent in January, led by a recover 
for lumber prices (+10 per cent in December and Janua 
non-ferrous metals (+30 per cent), and signs of a firmin¢ 
prices for metallic alloys, pulp and newsprint after protrac 
declines in 1982. Prices of end products and grain pro- 
ducts have been little changed over the most recent thre 
months. 


Financial Markets 


The financial market indicators continue to remain 
somewhat contradictory to the other signs of economic 
recovery. During March, in addition to the continuation 
of several key negative trends, many of the positive 
trends have either stabilized or weakened. The prime 
rate and the Bank Rate were virtually unchanged, major 
stock market indices in Canada and the U.S. rose only 
marginally, personal and business loans with chartered 
banks continued to decline, the Canadian dollar fell in 
value compared to the U.S. dollar, and evidence con- 
tinues to mount in both Canada and the United States as 
to the limited usefulness of M1 as a basis of shaping 
monetary policy. 


The Bank Rate fell six basis points to 9.42 per cent durin 
March. Although the rate has remained stable (within a 1 
basis point spread) for the past six weeks, uncertainty as 
the future trend of interest rates continues to be a featuré 
of the financial markets. Henry Kaufman, Chief Economis 
at Solomon Brothers Inc. of New York, had recently 
predicted that the federal funds rate, which had remained 
the 8.5 per cent level during the last two months and hac 
recently risen to 8.75 per cent, would rise above 9 per 


it and possibly to 9.5 per cent. This prediction promp- 
a softening in North American stock markets, as well as 
tributing to the fall of the Canadian dollar. 


2 Canadian dollar fell from 81.38 cents (U.S.) at the end 
February to close March at 80.83 cents (U.S.). 

1ough the weakening of the Canadian dollar could be at- 
utable to the narrowing of yield differentials between the 
3. and Canada (for example, the yield differential on 30 

/ short-term paper between Canada and the U.S. fell 241 
iS points during February and March to the point where 
7 basis point differential in favour of investing in the 

ted States existed on an uncovered basis), additional 
tors included the prediction that U.S. rates will rise, and 

1 of quarter outflows of interest and dividend payments to 
residents. In spite of the unusual reversal in the yield 
erential, the drop of the dollar may have been moderated 
the lessening of inflationary pressures in Canada over 
past year (which narrowed the inflation differential bet- 
en Canada and the United States), the continued strong 
plus in merchandise trade, and indications that the Bank 
canada is committed to supporting the dollar. 


»money supply (M1) continued to strengthen in March, 
$155 million to $28,119 million. Most of the increase 

3 the result of a nine per cent increase recorded during 
last week of March. In the United States, M1 grew 

iut one per cent for March. Further doubt about the 

cy usefulness of M1 was supported by Henry Wallich, a 
nber of the Federal Reserve Board, who stated that 

1. MOney Supply statistics continue to be distorted. 


‘the fourth consecutive month, business loans in Cana- 

1 dollars at chartered banks fell, dropping about $640 
ion to $87,291 million in March. Business loans have 

2n over $5.0 billion from their peak in November of 

32. Corporate short-term paper rose during this period 
about $76 million to approximately $24,750 million while 
iiness loans at banks fell substantially (data unadjusted 
seasonal variation). The small increase of short-term 

’er at a time of declining demand for business loans is 

tly explained by the attractive yield differential between 
two instruments (at the beginning of March, a 160 basis 
rt yield differential existed between 30-day short-term 
er and the prime rate). 


hout legislative authority to borrow again on the bond 
‘ket, the federal government increased outstanding 
‘sury bills by $2,400 million during March. During the 
t fiscal year the Government of Canada securities 
standing increased by about $22,800 million, of which 
\sury bills represented $9,100 million, Canada Savings 


Bonds represented $7,700 million and other direct and 
guaranteed securities represented $5,900 million. Although 
the federal government is expected to borrow significant 
amounts during the year, this by itself may exert little 
pressure on rates because present trends indicate that de- 
mand for funds in other sectors may remain weak. 


The Dow Jones Average of 30 Industrial Stocks closed 
March at 1130.03, up from 1112.62 at the end of 
February. The Toronto Stock Exchange Composite Index of 
300 stocks closed March at 2156.06, up slightly from 
2090.37 amonth ago. The Toronto index has risen 56.7 
per cent during the past nine months, while the Dow Jones 
Average has risen 41.3 per cent over the past eight 
months. Many experts feel that in addition to the fact that 
such huge gains are generally followed by large losses, 
other signposts indicating that the market will be subject to 
corrections over the next six to twelve months include a 
decline in trading volume (March trading volume of $3.0 
billion was down 5 per cent from February), high price-to- 
earnings ratios, continued concern about fluctuations in in- 
terest rates, and uncertainty surrounding the economic 
recovery. 


With the exception of December and January, the year long 
downward trend in the level of consumer credit outstanding 
at chartered banks has continued in March, falling $218 
million to $30,581 million. Given the recent increase in 
retail sales (particularly for automobiles), there is reason to 
believe that in spite of the fact that chartered banks repre- 
sent about 60 per cent of the consumer credit market, bank 
loans may not reflect the general trend of consumer credit. 
Some of the increase in consumer expenditure may be the 
result of increased cash flow due to the refinancing of con- 
sumer and mortgage debt at lower rates. Although con- 
sumer credit has continued to fall, residential mortgage bor- 
rowing at chartered banks and their mortgage loan sub- 
sidiaries increased by $479 million (data unadjusted for 
seasonal variation) to a level of $29,568 million at the end 
of March. 


International Economies 


The prospects for economic growth and lower inflation 
in the major industrial nations improved markedly early 

in 1983. The United States economy /ed the upturn, as 
higher household demand has raised output in the first 
quarter. The indicators for the West German economy 
rose sharply, while there was a further gradual improve- 
ment in the performance of the British economy. The 
leading indicators for Japan rose in line with the upturn 
in other industrial nations. The introduction of austerity 
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measures for households in France, however, will 
dampen a recovery in European demand. These 
measures followed the re-alignment of exchange rates in 
the European Monetary System, which appear to reflect 
inflation rate differentials. On balance, however, the 
OECD reported that consumer prices in the Western in- 
dustrial world slowed to a year-over-year increase of 5.7 
per cent in February, the lowest rate of increase since 
early 1973. The further drop in world oil prices in March 
will foster this trend. 


The European Monetary System was re-aligned late in 
March, the seventh re-alignment in its four-year history. 

The crisis began early in the month, following the election in 
West Germany of Chancellor Helmut Kohl, as the 
deutschemark soared in value against the french franc 
which was weakened further by the poor showing of the 
Socialist government in municipal elections. The crisis 
revealed deep tensions between these two countries over 
divergent economic and trade policies. West Germany 
blamed the fluctuations in exchange rates on the differential 
in the rates of inflation (the latest year-over-year rate of in- 
crease was 3.7 per cent in West Germany versus 9.4 per 
cent in France), and urged France to adopt austerity 
measures. The Finance Minister of France accused West 
Germany of being arrogant and uncomprehending, before 
an agreement was reached to devalue the franc by 2.5 per 
cent and revalue the mark upward by 5.5 per cent. The 
other members of the system, which include all members of 
the European Economic Community except Britain and 
Greece, also changed the values of their currencies (GM 


The reorganized Socialist Government of France announced 
a number of new austerity measures to help restore the 
financial position of France, including compulsory savings, 
increased taxes, and a $275 (U.S.) spending limit on 
foreign travel. The measures follow the devaluation of the 
franc in the EMS grid earlier in the month, the third such 
devaluation in the last 22 months. President Mitterand call- 
ed for a national effort to curb inflation and reduce the trade 
deficit. Consumer demand was to be channelled directly in- 
to investment via a compulsory loan to the state by wage- 
earners, equivalent to 10 per cent of the total income tax 
payable. This should raise about $2.7 billion (U.S.) when 
applied in May (GM 26/3). 


The Economics Ministry in West Germany said that there 
were increasing indications that the economy has bottomed- 
out. In its latest monthly report on the economy, the 
ministry noted that a strong increase in house-building has 
highlighted an improvement in the business Climate, and the 
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recovery in the inflow of orders in manufacturing has bee 
broad-based. The re-alignment of the EMS grid, involvinc 
an upward valuation of the deutschemark, and lower oil 
prices should help to reduce inflationary pressures (GM 
29/3). 


The cyclical indicators published in March by the Central 
Statistical Office of Britain all point to the gradual upswin 
forecast by the government in the March budget. The 
longer leading index used to chart turning points a year ir 
advance rose to 120 in February, due to improvements / 
housing starts, share prices, and business confidence. T 
shorter leading index, which tracks about six months ahe: 
also continued its steady improvement in recent months « 
to higher car sales and new orders in manufacturing. The 
coincident indicators rose in January, driven by a 0.2 per 
cent gain in industrial output after a 1.9 per cent gain in 
December, as well as increased retail sales (LPS 18/3). 
The government forecast in the March 15 budget that ou 
put would rise by 2 per cent in 1983, and domestic de- 
mand by 3 per cent. The Central Statistical Office report 
that real GDP rose 0.5 per cent in the fourth quarter, anc 
output is now 2.5 per cent higher than the trough attaine: 
in the third quarter of 1981. Consumer demand led the | 
crease, up 1.5 per cent after a similar gain last quarter, a 
well as a higher trade balance. Inventories continued to 
decline at a rapid rate (£395 million) to offset some of 
Strength of final demand (LPS 22/3). The recovery has r 
been sufficiently strong to reduce Britain's unemployment 
rolls, which rose by 25,000 people to a level of 3.026 
million in March (LPS 31/3). 


The Economic Planning Agency of Japan said that the 
economy may be about to expand, as the leading indicatc 
jumped to a level of 50 in January after declines since las 
September. The Agency said that the initial upward impul 
was not enough to assure recovery. The Bank of Japan 
said that the coincident indicators remain sluggish, but the 
are indications that “the bottom has been hit”. These in- 
dicators include a firming of exports as recovery takes ho 
in other industrial nations, further progress in the adjustme 
of inventories, and a drop in world oil prices (GM 30/3, 
14/4). 


United States Economy 


The coincident indicators of the United States economy in 
proved for the third consecutive month in February. If su: 
tained, and the leading indicators portend further growth, 
one would expect the NBER to date a cyclical turning poil 
in December. The upturn in the coincident indicators has 
been led by industrial output, up in December (0.2 per 


January (1.3 per cent), and February (0.3 per cent). 
\obile production has strengthened steadily over this 

1 from 4.5 million units to 6.3 million units (at annual 

to lead a cumulative recovery in consumer goods in- 
2s of 1.8 per cent in the last three months. Output of 
als also has turned up, in response to the strong ad- 
of housing starts, while the rate of descent in produc- 
f business equipment has slowed. 


icrease in production of consumer goods and building 
als mirrors the recovery of household demand. Hous- 
arts have led the way, as in Canada, as consumer 
lence has strengthened for three straight months up to 
}and as mortgage rates have declined to about 12 per 
Starts rose 2.9 per cent in February to an annual rate 
} million units, after a 33.4 per cent surge in January. 
nal expenditure on goods and services has been less 
t than housing in recent months, as auto sales stalled 
st temporarily in January and February following the 
-induced upturn in the fourth quarter. It is impressive, 
ver, that domestic auto sales remained at about a 6.0 
unit annual rate in January and February, in light of 
aling down of special incentive-to-purchase pro- 

.. Preliminary data on auto sales indicate that an up- 
trend was resumed in March. Despite the slug- 

ss in auto sales, personal expenditure on goods and 


services was unchanged in February after increases of 0.3 
per cent and 0.6 per cent in December and January. This 
may represent an increase in volume terms, as the Con- 
sumer Price Index fell 0.2 per cent in February. This sheds 
more light on the course of consumer demand than the 
more widely publicized 2.0 per cent drop in retail sales over 
this period (the major exclusions from retail sales are con- 
sumption of energy and services). A stabilization of employ- 
ment in the last three months has led to a 1.4 per cent in- 
crease in wages and salaries over this period, and en- 
couraged a nine-year record increase in consumer con- 
fidence in March (according to the Conference Board 
measure). 


The new Consumer Price Index introduced in the U.S. in 
January can be used more directly to deflate nominal con- 
sumer demand than the index published until December 
1982. The U.S. Bureau of Labor now has adopted the 
measurement of the housing cost component of the CPI on 
a ‘rental equivalent’ basis, as is used in the calculation of 
the Canadian CPI. In practice, the major effect of such a 
change is to reduce substantially the influence of volatile 
movements in mortgage rates and house prices on the 
overall index. This results from the reduced weight given to 
housing costs in the construction of the total index. 
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News Developments 


Domestic 


The International Energy Agency released an optimistic 
assessment of the current evolution of oil prices. The IEA 
forecast that declining consumption, rising non-OPEC sup- 
plies, and continued high levels of inventories in the in- 
dustrial world would keep downward pressure on world oil 
prices. The IEA said that OPEC exports already were down 
to 14.8 million barrels per day in February, well below the 
OPEC production quota of 17.5 million set in March. 
Sheikh Yamani of Saudi Arabia disagreed with the IEA 
report, and expressed confidence that markets for oil will 
start to expand in 1983. By mid-April, the spot price for 
Saudi Arabian oil was virtually identical to the $29 (U.S.) 
benchmark price established in March (GM 21/3, 15/4). 
Most analysts argue that lower world oil prices will spur 
economic growth and reduce the rate of inflation in 
Canada. Chase Econometrics of Canada projects that a 
$5 per barrel reduction in oil prices will add about 1 per 
cent to GNP in Canada, and slow the CPI by about 1 per 
cent. Most of the effects of a lowering of oil prices occur in 
the distribution of income, with the energy companies and 
chartered banks the primary losers from lower prices (LeD 
8/3, GM 15/3). 


Dome Petroleum Ltd. and Dome Canada Ltd. concluded 
five separate agreements on offshore oil and gas exploration 
in the Beaufort Sea, forecast to involve nearly $1 billion 
over the next five years. Most of the expenditure will be 
eligible for federal Petroleum Incentive Program grants (GM 
12/3). Dome Petroleum Ltd. will proceed with its proposed 
$4 billion liquified natural gas export project, despite declin- 
ing world oil prices and reports of Japanese unwillingness to 
guarantee financing. The project is scheduled to com- 
mence construction in the fall, with deliveries of gas to five 
Japanese utilities beginning in 1986 under 20-year con- 
tracts. The Japanese utilities signed a letter of intent one 
year ago to provide the funds for construction (GM 25/3). 


News Chronology 


Mar. 8 The United States International Trade Administra- 
tion ruled that imports of Canadian softwood lumber were 
not being subsidized, in a preliminary ruling that import 
duties were not justified. 

Mar.15 OPEC reached an accord which features an of- 
ficial price of $29 (U.S.) per barrel, a production ceiling of 
17.5 million barrels per day, and increased emphasis on 
maintaining discipline within the cartel. 

Mar. 17 The Newfoundland budget was introduced, with 
no major changes in either spending or tax programs. 
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Mar. 22 Hydro-Quebec announced an agreement with 
group of utility companies in New England that will raise | 
ports of electricity by 33 billion kilowatt hours over 11 
years beginning in 1986. Last year, an agreement was 
reached with New York State for the export of 111 billio 
kilowatt hours. 

Mar. 24 The Alberta budget predicts a deficit of $845. 
million in fiscal 1983-84, due to weak resource revenues 
Spending will increase by 7.5 per cent, after a 35 per ceé 
jump last year, while higher health care premiums and 
tobacco excise taxes were the major tax changes. 

Mar. 29 The Saskatchewan provincial budget was table 
today, showing a record deficit of $317 million for fiscal 
1983-84. The government increased spending by only | 
per cent, but lower world oil prices restrained the growth 
revenues. 


Legend 

BW — Business Week 

CP — Canadian Press 
Ecst — The Economist 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LaP — La Presse 


LeD — Le Devoir 

LeM — Le Monde 

LPS — London Press Service 
MG — Montreal Gazette 

OW — Oilweek 


nalytical Note: Relative Price Changes and Inflation in Canada (1966-78) 


ibor Schatteles* 
ditor’s Preface 


1s study documents the speed of relative price 

ranges in the 1960’s as compared to the 1970’s. The 
npirical evidence on the rate of dispersion of relative 
ices in the two periods is of interest in its own right. 
addition, however, theoretical reasoning drawn from 
ulti-sectorial growth theory suggests that a rapid 

lange in relative prices can disrupt a balanced pattern 
growth among economic sectors. This can result in 
e inability of the economy to provide itself with pro- 
ctive inputs in the proportions required by the current 
jut-output structure of the economy. Consequently 
)ttlenecks may develop and cause a reduction in the 
erall growth rate of the economy. 


@ empirical evidence indicates that relative prices 
anged much more rapidly in the early 1970’s than in 
2 1960's and that this deformation of the price struc- 
@ endured throughout the 1970's. This suggests that 
€ cause of the low growth rates since 1974 may be 
ind in the disruption of balanced growth caused by 

? rapid and sustained change in relative prices. It 

ould be emphasized that the link between relative 

ces and growth rates is, at this stage, only a 

oretical conjecture drawn by the author. The reason- 
| does, however, suggest further lines of empirical in- 
stigation that may shed more light on the validity of 

> hypothesis. 


€ opinions expressed in this article are those of the 
thor and do not necessarily reflect the views of 
atistics Canada. 


troduction 


ring the Canadian inflation of the 1970’s considerable 
anges occurred in relative prices, i.e. the rate at which 


€ commodity is exchanged for another one. This aspect 


the inflationary process is far from being fully explored 
dugh it deserves much attention, as this paper will try to 
monstrate by documenting the change in relative prices 


d sketching the impact that modifications in relative prices 


y have on the real part of the economy. 


? Conjecture that the kind of relative price changes 
played in the following tables is of the nature to cause 
J€ profit losses on one end of the scale of economic 


r. Schatteles is Chief of the Price Analysis Section, Current 
Conomic Analysis Division. 


sectors and to generate an income (and cash) glut on the 
other end. Such polarization may hamper capital formation 
and growth on one end of the scale, eventually hindering 
also the growth in the rest of the economy. This line of 
theorizing suggests that relative prices may have played an 
important role in the stagflation of the 1970's. 


This report breaks down into the following parts. First we 
will define the concept of relative price changes, not “‘in 
general’, but in the specific framework given by the 
technological interdependence of economic sectors as 
represented by input-output (and related) models. Ina 
second section we will present an outline of the potential 
Significance of relative price changes for the economy and 
specifically for its growth. This is in fact an elaboration of 
the first section and will be followed by a third part explain- 
ing the results of statistical calculations relevant to the entire 
discussion. The outline of conclusions, which is the fourth 
section of this report, has a tentative character and focuses 
on new areas in price research, the exploration of which 
may contribute additional meaning to current policy discus- 
sions pertaining to fighting inflation. 


I. Relative price changes: Concepts and formulae 


We will analyse the price structure of the Canadian 
economy using 68 commodity and service aggregates for 
the 1966-78 period. These price aggregates are based on 
the input-output (I/O) deflators of Statistics Canada and 
cover the entire field of goods and services considered by 
the I/O tables. The price of each of the 68 items is related 
to the price of those other items which constitute inputs to 
its production. This observation should be the starting point 
of our statistical analysis, which we will introduce with an 
example. 


The price of some particular commodity (or commodity ag- 
gregate), such as steel gives an idea of how the cost of 
buying steel has evolved. It gives, however, no idea of how 
steel can be exchanged against the other 67 commodities. 
Most especially, it does not say very much about the “real” 
price of steel to its producer, namely the steel price related 
to the price of the inputs: iron, coal, energy etc. We con- 
struct an indicator which should give an idea of the relative 
changes between the prices of outputs and inputs. In the 
case of our example, we divide the steel price by the ag- 
gregate index of the price of commodities constituting in- 
puts to the steel industry. The latter is calculated as a 
weighted sum of the materials cost components of steel 
production. Thus we will obtain something we call relative 
real price indicator, or RRPI, for steel. The “relative price” 
refers to the specific nature of this index and intends to em- 
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phasize the fact that in the present context we do not relate 
a price to all types of production costs but only to the price 
of input commodities. ' 


The formula for our indicator is: 


fi 
(RRPI)j = = [wiPi 


(j,i = 1,2...68) 


where Pj is the price index of commodity j, & wij = 1, 
O<wij<1 and Wij is the weight, in a chosen base year, of 
the price index i as a cost element of commodity J. 


The weights have been calculated on the basis of existing 
input-output technological matrices for Canada but using a 
commodity-wise rather than industrial aggregation, since it is 
the relative price of commodities we are investigating. 


ll. The significance of relative price changes for 
the economy 


In order to explain the results obtained and included in the 
tables that follow, it is convenient to define certain standard 
cases to which to relate them. When all important factors 
determining economic activity remain constant, that is when 
the physical conditions of production, tastes, the degree of 
competitiveness, etc., are constant, then relative prices will 
not change and we will have: 


(RRPI), = (RRPI), = .... (RRPI)s, = 1.00 


Changes in relative prices can occur for normal or for ab- 
normal reasons. Normal changes occur when productivity 
grows, tastes change, or when the yield of natural resources 
(land, mines, etc.) undergoes shifts, etc. Such changes can, 
and in many cases will result in a sustained divergence in 
prices and consequently in a sustained movement of some 
RRPI's away from their initial value of 1.00. Thus, the nor- 
malcy of continuous changes in relative prices is determined 
to a very considerable extent by 

the fact that the use of different inputs and the productivity 
of different factors grow at different paces. Therefore long- 
time constancy of RRPI’s should not be expected to be a 
regular feature of the economy. 


An unusual change would be a technical revolution, a major 
shift in consumption patterns or instant exhaustion of a 


It should be mentioned at the outset that while our proposed in- 
dicator represents an essential first step, it is not meant to ex- 
haust the problem of price/cost relationships. In the concluding 
part of this article we will give a short outline of its relation to 
other cost elements, especially to labour costs. 
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natural resource. Normally, however, changes are con- 
tinuous. Therefore, under normal conditions it is to be e» 
pected that any movement away from the original value 1 
will be slow and continuous. 


When reading and interpreting the numbers we obtained 
should be kept in mind that an upset relative price structi 
if it lasts, may also upset the profitability of certain secto1 
and thus throw the economy off balance. 


A more formal expression of these ideas is to be found i 
the literature on equilibrium growth models for competitiv 
free economies. Many of the known models, and 
associated theories admit that there is a set of relative 
prices which permit (though not necessarily determine) n 
imum growth of the system.” And this is so because not 
all, but only a certain set of relative prices will generate t 
distribution of profits required for a pattern of capital forn 
tion that brings about maximum balanced growth. Let's c 
this, loosely speaking, the optimum relative price set. Ar 
other set of relative prices will not permit maximum grow 
and therefore is not optimum. If competition is free, the 
system — so it is taught — will reach by itself its optimum 
relative prices and its maximum growth path. If however 
competition is prevented from smoothly functioning, anot 
relative price system will come about, different from the | 
timal one, which will prevent the system from growing at 
full potential; indeed it might bring about recession or 
depression. 


Thus we will distinguish between optimal relative prices 
and actual relative prices. The closer the latter match the 
former, the better for economic growth. If competition d 
not proceed smoothly, prices will not settle at their optim 
relationship. Conversly, if relative prices undergo jerky a 
massive changes, then one of the possible explanations | 
such aberration may be sought in competition impairing f 
tors. 


lil. The Statistical Findings 


Two parallel series of price deflators have been calculate 

one using 1965, the other 1971 as a base year. Them 

reason for such separation is to compare, by juxtapositio! 

The literature is vast and can neither be fairly quoted nor ap- 
propriately discussed in this context. Still, it should be mentior 
in advance that, given the input-output context we have chose! 
as being relevant to our approach, the concept of relative 
shadow prices of the system are considered as the optimum 
relative price set. These ideas are summarized in: T. Schattele 
On The Real Impact of Autonomous Relative Price Modifica- 
tions, a Current Economic Analysis Working Paper, available o! 
request. 


e change in relative price structure over the 1966-71 and 
972-77 periods. Thus comparing the price structure of 
‘ferent periods, we may find indications of non-competitive 
ervention in the market place. Since research has not 

en undertaken for a very long past period, we will have to 
ake do, at least for the time being, with comparisons of 
gments of our 1966-78 time series. 


ible 1 gives the frequency distribution of the 68 RRPI 
lues with base 1965 = 1.00, and Table 2 gives the 

me kind of data with 1971 = 1.00. Before commenting 
) these data, some explanations would be in order. As an 
ample take Table 1, year 1966. Out of the total of 68 
3PI indicators 39 or 57 per cent were between 

95-1.00 and 21 or 32 per cent were above 1.00 up to 
05. Thus “N” is the number and ‘“%” is the percentage 
tribution of the RRP indicators. Table 1 covers 13 years 
th many major economic Changes and the fact that values 
‘came gradually more dispersed is anything but unusual, 
d should not be significant in itself. 


nat we are interested in, however, is to detect in our 
les the difference between trend-like developments on 
2 one hand and mutation-like shifts on the other, possibly 
nerated by severe market imperfections. The first thing 
Strike the eye in Table 1 is that the number of indicators 
ove 1.1 has increased from 1-4 between 1966-71 to 
16 in 1972-78, and is always ten or more between 
173-78. But, what will prove to be just as significant, we 
tice the wide spread of these indicators over the range of 
ir possible values beyond 1.10 after 1972. That there 
4 considerable difference between the two periods divid- 
by the year 1971 will be more forcefully emphasized 
€n displaying the data for 1966-71 (1965 = 1.00) 
ngside those for 1972-78 (1971 = 1.00). Thus we 
npare the years 1966 and 1972, 1967 and 1973. ... 
71 and 1977 and arrange them in Table 3 which is also 
iphically illustrated in Chart 1. The most striking feature 
played is the speed with which relative prices depart 

m their original relationship after 1971. If we take the 
itral group of RRPI’s between 0.9-1.10, it will turn out 
tit took only two years, 1972 and 1973 for their 
‘centage in the total to decline to 69 per cent. In the 
‘vious interval, six years were required to achieve the 

ne departure from the base year’s relative price struc- 

3. After 1976 changes were considerably slower, 

ugh by no means unimportant. The most significant 

ture of the period is a further spread to extreme values 
ow 0.9 and then 0.75, and above 1.25. In the entire 
iod 1966-71 no single RRPI departed to above 1.25 

| only 2, i.e. less than 3 per cent declined under 0.75 


and only in 1971. In the 1972-78 period the percentages 
of these extreme values (i.e. under 0.75 and above 1 P25) 
were: 


$972, (1973 A974. 41975 AGZO TOze <MtOTE 


ot “8% ~' 16%" 17.6%" T47% "7s VO0G 93 6a, 


The different features of the two periods, 1966-71 and 
1972-77, are visibly displayed in Chart 1, where the fast 
flattening of the distribution in the second period indicates 
the “unusual” phenomenon mentioned. It would be nothing 
unusual in times of great inflationary push, that inflation 
should go through with variable speed from one product to 
another, thus changing the relative price structure. (This is 
in fact what more recent literature correctly emphasizes as 
the high “price volatility” during unanticipated inflations.) But 
inflations in a competitive market would permit also the 
reestablishment of relative prices at higher price levels. If 
this had been the case, i.e. if price formation, even during 
inflation had proceeded on a free, unregulated, competitive 
market, then the following would have happened: after a 
jerky switch of the relative price structure in 1972-74, 
RRPI’s in the central group 0.9-1.10 would have had to in- 
crease in number and percentage, no matter what the price 
level was. Of course, prices wouldn’t have had to close-in 
again to 1.00 for all RRPI’s, since we understand that 
changes in the relative price structure occur, though at a 
much slower pace, as a matter of normal development. 
What our data actually show is the consolidation, after 
1975, of the radical departure from a relative price struc- 
ture which should exhibit only technologically modified (and 
probably stochastically oscillating) deviations from RRPI = 
1.00. The reduction of the rate of inflation in 1976-78 
compared to 1973-75 does not seem to have been follow- 
ed, as desirable, by the reestablishment of the previous 
relative price structure, i.e. a movement closer to RRPI = 
1.00 for most prices. 


The reader may be interested to study the evolution of the 
relative position of individual members of the set of 68 
RRPI’s, and to find some explanation of the distress of a 
number of industrial sectors in the deterioration of their 
relative price position. A more detailed study on this issue 
is forthcoming. Here we give only a few examples to show 
some of the extreme RRPI values illustrating the nature of 
the wide spread. 


It will certainly be to nobody’s surprise that basic energy 
carriers are responsible for much of the massive departure 
from the central values in tables and graph. Thus, while 
between 1966 and 1971 the RRPI’s for crude oil, natural 
gas and coal gradually declined to between 0.77 and 0.81, 
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after 1971 (=1.00) and until 1978 these values increased 
massively to 3.58 for natural gas, 2.37 for crude mineral oil 
and 1.92 for coal. It is by no means accidental that such 
developments should also be reflected on the other end of 
the scale. But it isn’t necessary either that the energy cost- 
push should get through in a straight line. The value of an 
RRP! does not depend only on the “push” on the 
denominator, i.e. materials cost increases, but will also de- 
pend on the ability of the sector to push these costs 
through in its own price (numerator), demand permitting. 
Therefore direct consumers of oil, coal or gas inputs may 
have sometimes weathered the push much better than in- 
direct consumers. On the side of direct manufacturing con- 
sumers we may select the RRPI’s for “plastic fabricated 
products” and “tires and tubes”. In the first case no 
change of pattern between the two periods 1966-71 and 
1972-78 has been noticed; indeed the same decline from 
1.00 to 0.82 indicates that at least no major shift has been 
brought about, whatever the reason for the decline may 
have been otherwise. In the second case we have the 
“tires and tubes” deflator whose RRPI kept solidly above 
but close to 1.00 during 1966-71 while on the new base, 
between 1972-78 it fell to 0.75, which, given the earlier 
performance is a dramatic change. At the same time certain 
industries where unable to push their new costs through 
because demand, reduced by profit losses on one end of 
the scale, hindered growth on the other. Thus, in spite of 
the prime material's boom the RRPI for “copper and alloy 
products” had the following development: 


(1965=1.00) (1971=1.00) 
1966 ails 1972 0.92 
1967 ABA 1973 le 
1968 1.14 1974 Ot 
1969 125 1975 O163 
1970 12S 1976 0.67 
TOA IO 1977 0.61 


These illustrative data are not intended to preclude a more 
detailed analysis of sectorial evolution also in relation to 
other prices. For the time being we would like to complete 
our summary of findings pertaining to the price system as a 
whole. Table 4 gives the relevant indicators computed on 
the basis of the above tables. We have included in Table 4 
the numbers corresponding to the following two formulae: 


68 
F1= © wi(RRPlj — 17 
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where the weights wj are: 


68 
1 < wj < Oand © wj = 1 
i=1 
The weights have been calculated on the basis of total fir 
demand proportions in input-output tables. We have tried 
these proportions for several years, namely 1966, 1971 
and 1976 and found almost no differences for the F1-F2 
formulae. Here we have given the results of calculations 
based on final demand weights for 1976. 


By formula F1 we get some insight about the changes ex 
perienced, but even more is given by the standard deviat 
type of formula F2. To realize the difference between th 
period on which we focus, i.e. the 1970’s and the previc 
period of comparable length, we have composed Table 5 
the basis of data in Table 4. It clearly suggests that kind 
upset which characterizes the period under study. It sho! 
be stressed, however, that these indicators are indeed 
nothing more than what their name states: they point an i! 
dex on a disturbing phenomenon but do not explain its 
Origins. 


IV. Some Conclusions and Explanations 


As revealed by our data, the level of prices and their rate 
growth are by far not the only problems generated by the 
inflation of the 1970’s. Nor is the list of disturbances in t 
price system complete with the variation (or ‘‘volatility”) of 
relative prices which, as several past and more recent 
studies show, is correlated with the rate of inflation. Wha 
our findings strongly suggest is the fact that in the period 
massive inflationary push 1971-74, price relationships ha’ 
exploded and after this, between 1974-78, never bounce 
back to the previous relative magnitudes. 


Some attention has been granted in other studies to relati 
price variation during inflation and there may be a tendenc 
to confound it with the type of changes indicated by our 
own findings. Therefore, to eliminate the confusion bet- 
ween the yearly variation of individual inflation rates and 
what we have defined as a deformation in the structure o! 
relative prices, we will make a few additional specifications 
by comparing the findings of the two different yet com- 
plementary approaches. 


In Table 6 we compare different inflation rates with (1) pri 
variability indicators and (2) our standard deviation from th 
base year RRPI’s. The indicator IND gives the annual rate 
of inflation of our 68 deflators weighted with |/O final de- 

mand proportions for 1976°. The VARP1 indicator gives 


* Weights for 1971 give essentially the same results. 


yearly variances of the inflation rates of the 68 deflators. 
We arrived at these numbers by the following formula: 


68 
VARP1 = © wij (7, — IND)? 
i=1 
where zj is the annual rate of inflation of the deflator for 
commodity i. Also 


VARP2 = ~ VARP1 


There is a fairly close similarity of patterns between the dif- 
ferent rates of inflation and the VARP’s. Such a relation- 
ship, though, is of no major significance from our point of 
view. The simple fact that the yearly variability of relative 
prices has declined with the rate of inflation after 1976 (due 
partly also to adjusted expectations) does not indicate the 
reconstruction of the previous structure of relative prices. 
The F1 and F2 also strongly indicate that during the years 
1976-78, when wage and price controls achieved a certain 
reduction in the aggregate rate of inflation, the relative price 
structure, if anything, departed further from the pre-1972 
structure. 


indeed, the year-by-year variance (i.e. VARP1) of inflation 
‘ates does not indicate at all in what direction the thrust of 
orice deformation points. It may be, for example, that a 

aigh VARP1 and high inflation should suddenly follow a 
onger period of normal price formation (i.e. low VARP1 and 
=2), followed in turn by another equally high VARP1 and in- 
lation but also a reduced F2. This could simply mean that 
n the first year the relative price structure blew up, while in 
he second year, relative prices bounced back closer to the 
Nriginal structure. In the 1970's we could record a different 
dattern. First we had the high inflation rates of 1973-75 
oncomitant with high VARP1, F1 and F2 values. The 
subsequent reduction in the rate of inflation also happened 
0 be parallel to a decline in VARP. But in order to have 
elative prices return close to the previous structure, at least 
some reduction in F1-F2 values had to be recorded, leaving 
derhaps the rest of the adaptive job to be done by 
echnological improvements. Nothing of the kind happen- 

*d. Indeed, the opposite tendency shows in our statistics. 


Ne argued (see Table 3) that if the same degree of relative 
yrice changes which comes about “normally” in six years 
1966-71) is instantly produced in a single year’s space 
1972-73), economic growth may be disturbed, because 
yrofitability must also have been upset. /f this is true, then 
0 bring economic growth back on the track, a gradual 
concentration of RRPI values around the 0.9-1.1 bracket 
vould be required. It is by no means implied that the 
Jegree of concentration which had fallen to 56 per cent in 


1975 should have returned entirely to its earlier value of 
above 90 per cent. After all we cannot forget the 
numerous, more or less important factors which generate a 
normal, possibly trend-like departure from the central value. 
Still, what we notice is a continuing spread in the distribution 
of RRPI’s. The totally upset structure of sectorial profits, 
which one would infer from the massive disturbances in the 
relative price structure, could possibly be a major cause 
determining the “stag” in that otherwise paradoxically soun- 
ding ‘‘stagflation”, so unique in the history of inflations. 


The main conclusion suggested by our statistics is that the 
lopsided relative price structure may have been as much of 
a problem in the 1970's as the increasing price level, and 
may likely be so beyond the period analysed. Most public 
and political attention has been focused, however, on the 
growing price level, and whatever counter-inflationary policies 
may have been implemented, these were clearly concen- 
trated on attacking only the rate of growth of the price ag- 
gregate. Three major methods of coping with inflation have 
been applied in different periods, with variable degrees of 
success, namely monetary restrictions, price controls and 
wage controls. There is, of course, widespread disagree- 
ment about the efficiency (and relative efficacy) of such 
policies, but there remains little room for discussion when it 
comes to the assessment of their role in guiding relative 
prices back to an optimal structure. The theories on which 
policies of monetary restraint are based do not provide any 
outline of a mechanism which, by virtue of its working, shall 
guarantee a proper relative price structure*. The practice 
of these measures has achieved, in several historic cases, a 
reduction in the rate of inflation. But, at least in the period 
covered by our report, it did not appear to have done 
anything about relative prices. 


Price controls may have been better or worse than 
monetary policies in reestablishing rational relative prices — 
but there is no way to tell. The “wage control” concept is 
just as ambiguous in reference to relative prices as that of 
the control of the money supply or prices. There is no way 
to tell whether it will improve the relative price structure or 
worsen it. 


An important question is: how would wages have had to 
behave in order to maintain sectorial profitabilities at the pre- 
shock rate (pre-1973)? The obvious answer is that wages 


4 Indeed, it is a characteristic of these theories, most particularly 
“monetarism”’, to play down the role of relative price distortions 
as an accident of high inflation. This approach, dogmatically 
postulating a free, competitive price formation process, often 
generates the fallacy by which a reduction in price “volatility” 
means implicitly the return to price rationality 
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had to develop differentially: (1) to grow less or even be 
reduced where the RRPI falls under 1.00, and indeed, (2) 
to grow faster whenever the index exceeds very much the 


1.00 value. This would be quite a new feature in the forma- 


tion of wages. Yet some changes in this respect actually 
occurred, the much publicized concessions of auto workers 
clearly being a landmark case. The major problem in this 
respect is, however, how far the adjustment can go. 

Labour is an input of all commodities and services; but to 
produce one unit of labour an array of other commodities 
and services have to be used, the cost of which is not only 
labour. The cost of producing one unit of labour, therefore, 
is just aS upset as the cost structures reflected in our 
RRPI's; and hence the wage adjustment to price distortions, 


though possible to a certain extent, is likely to hit the follow- 


ing snags: 


(i) changes in the structure of consumption of (input to) 
labour, are not unlimited; 

(ii) great inter-sectorial wage inequalities may create pro- 
blems of inadequate labour supply (increased voluntary 
unemployment not being excluded); 
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(iii) Changes as suggested by (i) and (ii) may determine 
complete transformation of demand for consumptio! 
and producers goods, thus extending the system’s 
period of adaptation to the so radically changed rek 
prices. 


Therefore we may tentatively hypothesize that a selecti\ 
change in relative wages such as to improve, to some e 
tent, the profitability picture suggested by our RRPI’s, is 
the complete answer (and under certain circumstances | 
be no answer at all) to the problem of renewed econom 
growth. 


These concluding observations are of course tentative a 
conjectural, and the facts reflected by our statistics may 
naturally, be open to alternative conjectures. What shot 
however, be accepted by our findings is the need to co 
centrate thinking and research on this very unclassical 
situation of relative price upset. 


Chart 1 
Comparative distribution of 68 RRPI indicators for 1966-71 (1965=1.00) 
and 1972-77 (1971=1.00) 
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able 2 
requency Distribution of RRPI’s for 68 Deflators: 1972-78 


1971 = 1.00 for all Deflators) (N = Number of Items) 


Indicator 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 

N % N % N % N % N % N % N % 
00 -0.75 4 .060 4 .060 Seo 4 6 .088 6 .088 
75 — 0.80 eee Ont See ONE: See O45 Sh ol ONS Seong 4 .060 
80 -— 0.85 6 .088 2 2030 SEO (amenOs 6 .088 3 .045 
85 -— 0.90 2.030 6 .088 ish «sth ilwé ee Oe 4 .060 i, .103 
90 -— 0.95 6 .088 10 .148 Tales.” Laltey2 TOMAS: ORN4 Ss 9 132 if -103 
95 — 1.00 34 .500 225 823 We AlAs Ora 132 Byatt! 7. 6 .088 8 6 
00 - 1.05 WP ASO) ele Ome tae ial easy teh theip rs 5 Pomme Sy: A .103 
05-1.10 6 .088 3 .045 LpnOS 3 045 6 .088 Salaie 9 aiiey 
10-1.15 Sa O45 5 OW 3 12045 Sai 4 Oe O74 3 .045 4 .060 
15-1.20 at fO)altss 2-030 eee Oe 3 .045 DP {8xsi6) 3 045 
20- 1.25 4 .045 if ~ SOUS eee Ones Se O45 te Oe) 
25 - 1.30 ay Ons Px AOKE{G) 1b OWS i) Oaks OS 3 045 
30 - 1.35 22030 
35 - 1.40 Odo sie ORCS POs 
40 - 1.45 lie OnS 
45 - 1.50 eee OMS 2 .030 
50— 1.55 
55 — 1.60 OS ae AGS) i. LOS 1 OA 
60 - 1.65 2 0S0 POTS 
65 — 1.70 al AOS: Ih SAGES ie OS: 1 OTS 
70-1.75 
75 - 3.95 hb Lys eee OLS 2 .030 3 .045 3 .045 3 045 
lable 3 
Somparative Frequency Distribution of RRPI’s for 1966-71 (1965 = 1.00 for all RRPI’s) and 1972-78 
1971 = 1.00 For All RRPI’s) 

1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
).00 —0.75 1 2015 Jae O15 ey OO 1 015 it 015 2 .030 
).75 — 0.90 6 .088 ie Raa) 15> =220 15 e220 
).90-—1.10 66 .97 65. .95 59-867 53: —f 19 48: 2705 47 .690 
10- 1.25 1 ROhS 2272028 2 .030 2 .030 4 .060 4 .060 
2a 1.35 
35 — 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 

.00— 0.75 4 .060 4 .060 5 .074 6 .088 6 .088 
.75 — 0.90 & 115 13.191 16 .235 15 .221 16.221 14 .206 
90 - 1.10 63 .926 47 690 40 .588 33.485 32 .471 34 .500 31 .456 
.10- 1.25 4 .060 {ie oO 4 .060 i. alos tt 2160 6 .088 .103 
25 - 1.35 1 .015 i 015 2 .030 + 3016 2 .030 3.045 
35 — 1.50 be 01s 1.015 2 .030 1.015 2.030 
50 - 1.015 5 .074 4 .060 4 .060 4 .060 5 .074 


Table 4 


Evolution of Relative Price Variations between 1965-78 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
F1: 1971 = 1.00 .0081 .0055 0087 .0018 .0007 ~ 
F1: 1965 = 1.00 .0006 0015 0026 .0043 .0063 .0078 
F2: 1971 = 1.00 .0900 0742 .0608 0424 0265 = 
F21965 — 1200 0245 .0387 .0490 .0656 .0794 .0883 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
F1: 1971 = 1.00 .0008 .0055 .0250 .0250 0355 .0549 .0774 
Fi21965 = 1:00 .0098 .0129 .0198 .0209 0324 .0556 - 
F2: 1971 = 1.00 .0283 .0742 1581 ers .1884 PSN .2782 
F2: 1965 = 1.00 .0990 Pislso .1407 .1496 .1800 12358 - 
Table 5 
Comparative Evolution of Relative Price Variations between 1966-78, by Formulae F1 and F2 
al 

1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
1965 =0 

0006 .0015 .0026 .0043 .0063 .0078 

.0008 .0055 .0250 .0250 1OC55 .0549 0774 
1971 =0 

1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 

Fe 

1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
1965 =0 

0245 .0387 .0490 .0656 .0794 .0883 

0283 0742 1581 1581 1884 2343 .2782 
1971.= 0 

1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
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able 6 


ates of Inflation, Variance of Inflation Rates and Standard Deviation of RRPI's 


Praoo: 1971 = 0:00 
2X100: 1965 = 0.00 


PI 

P| 

{1D 

ARP 1X100 

ARP 2X100 

2X100: 1971 = 0.00 
2X100: 1965 = 0.00 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 

Sal 3.6 4.0 4.6 3.3 229 

23s) ibs 2.1 3.8 2.4 iss, 

3.6 Shy 3.0 4.2 3.6 3.5 

0.08 0.08 0.08 0.10 0.10 0.10 

2.82 202 2.82 3.16 3.16 3.16 

2.45 3.87 4.90 6.56 7.94 8.83 

ome 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
4.8 TASS) iO. 10.8 7:5 8.0 9.0 

4.4 age iteRS, 11.3 5.1 7.9 O12 

4.5 10.3 deer 11.3 Thal 8.0 8.0 

Oss 0.96 | ks: Or94 0.75 0.34 0.32 
3.87 S) TAS: 14.00 9.54 8.66 5.83 5.66 
2.83 7.42 15.81 15.81 18.84 23.43 Zoe 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here v 
refer to removing the high frequen 
or irregular movements, so that on 
can better judge whether the curre 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of time! 
ness in signalling cyclical changes 
We have attempted to minimize th 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus export 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure o; 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixe 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also b 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of fine 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met b) 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw material 
respectively. Note that in this conte 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to material: 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit ma 


Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


Employment, Payrolls 
and Manhours Survey 


=mployment/Population 
Ratio 


-abour force 


abour Force Survey 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 


period for the Labour Force Survey: 


a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 

a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid 
absence during the survey 
reference period and for whom an 
employer makes CPP or QPP 
and/or UIC contributions. The 
employee concept excludes owners 
of unincorporated businesses and 
professional practices, the self- 
employed, unpaid family workers, 
persons doing non-remunerative 
work, pensioners, home workers, 
members of elected or appointed 
bodies, military personnel and per- 
sons providing services to an 
establishment on a contract basis. 

It is based on data collected in the 
Employment, Payrolls and Manhours 
Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 
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layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant ‘‘basket”’ of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
Selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index a 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 

aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in 
price index of this type reflect both 

changes in price and importance o' 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms ol} 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expenc 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production ca 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 


Real Output by Industry, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Demand Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Labour Market, Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Prices and Costs 

Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and 


National Income, Selected Components, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Millions of Dollars 


Financial Indicators 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators 
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13-14 Canadian Leading Indicators 
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Chart — 1 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q4 
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Chart — 3 
Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61 -Sept. 82 
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Chart — 4 
Demand Indicators 
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Chart — 5 
Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q4 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q4 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-Jan. 83 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Jan. 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Jan. 83 
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APR 21, 1983 TABLE 1 2:46 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMEN 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM XP 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC Pees win, mt 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 


1978 2.7 8 8 1.3 1.0 -60 216 10.4 - 
1979 2.0 a -2.8 12.9 11.9 1629 -136 2.9 12 ‘8 
1980 14 -1.0 -6.1 11.0 4.5 -2389 -122 18 Leg 5 
1981 1.9 9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 16 3.1 
1982 -2.5 7 -23.5 -6.0 “16.4 -3900 -55 =1.5 -10.4 -4.8 
1981 1 3 4) 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 =6.1 -.2 42 
1 a aa 4.9 rt, Be? -572 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
111 “1.4 1.5 -8.7 0 “5.2 920 376 -3.0 “< LA 4 
1V -.3 9 -11.7 3.2 7 -2080 -508 -.4 -5.3 -.9 
1982 | -1.3 -.9 -4.0 -1.0 -6.9 -1760 152 -4.4 -6.3 -2.3 
1 -.6 7 -12.5 -5.4 25.7 -908 -128 6.6 1.6 1.3 
111 -.6 -.7 -4.7 -7.8 -3.4 184 180 i -1.9 “1.1 
IV 3 ~” 10.4 1.5 -.3 -1232 -44 -3.4 -6.8 a 
SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
APR 21, 1983 TABLE 2 2:46 PM 
REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GROSS 
DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES - EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUFAC- MANUF AC- cOM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL — TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
1978 3.3 3.5 2:3 3.9 3.6 5.0 5.4 -9.8 3.7 4 
1979 3.8 4.2 4.3 3.4 6.1 6.5 5.3 9.4 4.5 -4 
1980 sé oy -.8 1.8 “1.7 -5.0 -.7 3.4 8 7) 
1981 2.9 2.7 3.0 2.9 ibe: a7 1.5 -5.4 3.0 2.4 
1982 -4.9 -5.2 -9.4 -2.3 -10.8 -15.4 -8.7 -12.6 -6.2 1.9 
1981 I 1.6 153 2.3 N22 8 1.6 1.3 -1.6 1.8 a 
II as Nae 2.9 B 3.0 5.6 1.4 -1.8 1.5 3 
Ill “1.1 -1.1 -2.4 -.3 -2.7 -5.0 1.2 -3.6 -1.5 9 
IV 1.3 -1.3 -3,7 1 -4.4 -8.0 233 1.4 -1.6 3 
1982 1 -1.5 a -2.0 -1.2 -2.8 -4.1 -3.6 ae -1.9 6 
II mied “1.7 -3.1 -1.0 -2.9 ~1,1 -2.8 -9.4 2.1 5 
111 “1.6 -1.6 -2.9 -.8 -2.9 -3.0 -.6 12.7 -2.0 a 
IV -.9 -1.0 2:2 -.2 -3.8 -10.4 -.8 7.6 “1.2 a" 
1982 JAN -.8 -1.0 2 “1.4 -.6 -1.7 -1,2 oy -1.0 3 
FEB a) 2 -.9 1 -1.0 -.2 -1.2 -.2 -.3 -.3 
MAR -.6 -.6 1.2 -.3 “1.4 “1.4 -.6 -3.6 -.9 3 
APR -.7 7 -.6 -.7 “1.3 “0 -3.3 -4.1 -.8 0 
MAY -.3 -.3 “1.1 2 .9 1.4 2.1 -.3 -.4 0 
JUN “141 i -1.9 -.7 -2.5 -3.4 -.2 -8.7 -1.3 =f 
JUL ~1,2 -1.2 -2.2 -.5 -3.2 -3.3 -2.1 -8.0 -1.4 2 
AUG 1.0 11 2.5 2 4.4 7.2 2.1 5 1.2 “1 
SEP -.9 -.9 -2.1 1 -3.4 =7..9 “1.5 o3 “1.1 3 
OCT -.9 -1.0 -2.1 -.3 -3.1 ad 27 1.8 “1.1 2 
NOV 3 ip 5 0 8 8 4 ey 4 “6 
DEC “3 ie 4 1 -1.0 1.2 -1.0 3 ‘, 9 
1983 JAN 1.6 1.8 3.8 3 5.0 10.8 258 -.5 2.0 -.6 


$ ; OSS DOMESTIC Uc Y INDUSTRY, CATALOGU . 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


1983 TABLE 3 2:46 PM 


APR 21, 
DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
Se ag a A, res, | eae  aaaNm MJVIN LS E19 C= ama VES) Py Ca 
NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUFAC-  MANUFAC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS | SHIPMENTS 
1978 11.8 0 12.5 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
1979 Wy 8 18.8 17.9 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 7.7 16.3 
1980 8.7 9.5 -.6 10.1 3.4 2.02 38.5 159.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 12.6 3.9 4.4 12.8 8.6 2.02 38.6 180.0 ae 13.5 
1982 27 -.6 -17.0 -3.3 -10.6 2.19 37.7 130.4 ee 13.5 
1981 I] 1.4 ano 126 7.0 11,9 1.93 38.8 216.0 Boy 7.0 
111 4 -2.6 -7.8 0 -4.1 2.01 38.6 183.0 -11.8 -1.5 
1V i 1.4 1.4 -3.6 -12.6 2.15 38.1 135.3 10.0 -1.6 
1982 I - 2 -2.9 -15.7 -1.9 -2.5 % 23 38.1 169.7 -24.0 -9.2 
I] 1.0 1.8 6.5 4 6.6 2.20 3727 118.0 -22.3 -2.6 
Il 1.4 -.5 -9.1 1.7 -3.3 a. ie 37.5 96.3 23 -4.0 
IV 1.0 re 4.9 -5.8 -9,2 2.19 37.5 137.7 18.8 -2.9 
1983 | 169.3 
1982 MAR 22 -4.2 -6.6 9 -3.7 2.20 37.9 160.0 4.2 a2 
APR -.5 Dil 5.5 -4.3 3.4 2.28 37.9 129.0 -12.4 -5.0 
MAY 9 1.9 4.1 -2.2 2.18 37.6 111.0 -10.8 Cie 
JUN -3.2 -.8 5.7 9 5.9 2.15 are? 114.0 -4.5 -3.4 
JUL ont “1.5 -25.2 -2.8 -7.3 2a 37.6 108.0 20.3 -5.5 
AUG a 3 22,9 6.7 4.1 2.04 37.6 93.0 -19.7 5.6 
SEP a -.7 3.8 -5.1 -4.6 2.14 8742 88.0 9.4 -2.9 
OCT -2.1 5 -23.1 -5.2 -9.9 2.24 37.4 119.0 14.4 -3.4 
NOV ona pa 26.2 122 10.1 2.19 37.3 137.0 5.1 < 
DEC 2.5 1.4 18.1 -.3 -11.2 2.14 Slag 157.0 6.5 1.6 
1983 JAN -.2 =2.1 -20.6 3.7 15.3 2.08 37.5 167.0 8.4 2.5 
FEB 1.7 4.0 A 1.6 3.1 2.05 164.0 a3 = 
MAR 177.0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE. CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 

) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 


APR 21, 1983 TABLE 4 2:46 PM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMPLOYMEN 


TOTAL OTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- ~- LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 

1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 


1978 220 Wa 3.4 Seid 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 Sm 4.0 32.0 63.3 58.6 thes 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 Pie eMhee Phin ah 2.8 64.0 age (fa 13:52 5.4 2762 
1981 Ses) Lye 26 Pha} 64.7 Soe7 7.6 Taio 5.6 2895 
1982 =e aoe Stars 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 II 1.0 16h) 6 4 64,7 60.1 Woe U2 Lis? 542 
Ill 0 -1.4 .0 ae 64.6 HG) 7.4 12.8 he) 683 
IV tS Hho Sate! ng’ 64.6 ele 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 I =1/10 Sen =n =o 63.9 58.2 8.9 1Stew, 6.6 939 
1) | = E}ale) ahs 6 64.1 ay eI 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
II] mitine Seen mal te a0, 64.2 56.4 11 20.8 as 947 
IV SH -4.3 =38 are 63.9 55.8 2a 20.8 10.1 1181 
1983 I Se .0 63.8 55.8 Pack 20.8 929 
1982 MAR 0 Saul ree 4 64.0 58.0 9.4 16.4 1ih®) 297 
APR S343) Sonat) =a 0 64.0 57.6 959 W701 i 280 
MAY Saif rhs SiS! ye 64.1 57.4 10.4 125.9 tak) 265 
JUN = nt eae at) a3 64.1 SRA) abet WE) 8.5 309 
JUL = FAG igh ay 64,5 56.8 Lt) 20.39 9 326 
AUG aot! ak SH) =a 4 64.2 56.3 12.2 20.8 9.4 276 
SEP -.6 Sink, eine So, 64.0 56.2 1203 20.6 sale 345 
OCT iG oa ah mae we 64.1 56.0 V2 20.9 329 355 
NOV -.4 oe =a Sc! 63,8 S57 Wie 20.5 10.2 438 
DEC <9 4 473 *<) 63.9 Ey) 12.8 20.9 10.2 388 
1983 JAN .0 Sie 63.6 5557 12.4 20.5 org 390 
FEB xs 4 63.8 55.8 1259 20.7 S29 
MAR =o 4 63.9 55.9 12.6 Zins 3.8 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, TF 0 RCE, CATALOGUE = ; 

Perea petliereeiee tan i THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
; LOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT b = 

) SEREERTARECEAMEE ENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

) 


EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


APR 21, 1983 TABLE 5) 2:46 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


- RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY —_CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
I ee 
1978 8.8 15.5 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 7.5 6 1 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 11.1 87 108.0 2020 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 3.0 9.8 107.0 225.9 
1981 12.5 11.4 12,7 83.42 10.2 9.7 9.7 1071 107.3 250.2 
1982 10.8 Le: 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 9.0 10.2 105.4 273.1 
1981 II oe os 3.4 B3.43 2:2 5.2 3.9 2.7 108. 44, 
11] 2.9 2.5 3.1 82.53 201 is2 a4 1.9 107.0 253.8 
IV Ba6 -.5 3.3 83.91 1.3 ~.7 1.6 3.2 106.5 264.1 
1982 1 oe 1.9 ae 82.72 1.4 8 1.9 3.2 106.1 271.8 
I 3.1 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 1.9 2.5 1.5 105.5 277.6 
11] 2,2 1.9 a9 B0. 02 8 2.9 2.8 1.6 105.1 280.8 
IV 1.6 -1.0 23 B1.21 3 1.8 1.1 he 105.0 286.1 
1983 1 6 4 a B1.48 
1982 MAR tag g 1.4 B1.94 5 3 a -.3 105.9 274.8 
APR 6 6 6 81.65 1.0 4 Me 8 105.7 278.1 
MAY 1.4 ane 14 B1.04 4 1.0 2.0 if: 105.7 274.7 
JUN 1.0 oe 7 78.41 3 2.1 a3 4 105.1 273.8 
JUL 5 5 4 78.75 5 int 5 C 104.1 283.9 
AUG 4 -.8 9 80.31 0 = 4 a 105.9 276.4 
SEP 5 -.8 1.0 80.99 8 2 -4 9 105 . 2 282.3 
OCT 5 =a 8 81.31 -.1 a 4 9 104.6 284.6 
NOV 7 3 8 81.55 -.3 1.9 9 ss 105 .2 285.0 
DEC -0 -.4 2 80.76 é 4 ‘i 1.7 105.3 288.7 
1983 JAN -.3 a -.3 B1.40 : Mf 5 -1.6 106.9 
FEB 4 6 3 81.48 3 4 4 
MAR 1.0 -.3 1.4 B1.55 
SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY (61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971©100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
APR 21, 1983 TABLE 6 2:45 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
ERSONAL EXPENDITURE USINESS FIXED INV N 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES | DURABLES  DURABLES SERVICES | STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT — EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 


Caan c cn 


1978 Dial 4.5 10.4 bee 1) 7.0 Viet 8.5 13.1 6.5 
1979 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 7.6 S78 10.3 1951 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.6 an 1202 Om 5.4 PLES 10.2 1Sc7 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.9 Das 14.7 10.9 9.4 Tat 11.0 Le | Mel 10.1 
1982 6.1 6.2 PES 11.4 3.0 8.9 Bea 2555 4.0 10.7 
1981 I =a 1.6 See 3.6 vhey) 2.2 Pas 4.8 4.9 2.9 
II a 23 Sie 2:3 So3 208 Paes Fase: 2.0 1.5 
III Zoi TRS: 3.8 doo ve 3.0 2.6 PHU 2.6 aon) 
IV Pa 138 RG 2.6 lie 3.3 2.6 1.5 ae: oi 
1982 I 6 55} ore 2.8 A 15 Zeal on 1.6 3.0 
II 4 Wats 300 3.1 ee 1.6 2.0 By k2 6 Ling 
III 143 9 235 hr = 200 nt i 1We7 3.0 20% 
IV Us) 1.6 tsi 2.9 aac) 1.0 mi) 1.8 A TA ee 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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APR 21. 1983 TABLE 7 2:46 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 352 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23).;4 18 20.9 250 hikes 14.3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 -1.2 RZ 10.2 =| 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 9.9 2.6 4 14.2 23 va Fes | 7351 104.3 
1982 9 oa 5 -14.5 = BS 1.8 17746 102.9 
1981 I 0 = 5 6.4 4.6 Shi! 5.6 1818 108.0 
I] 6.1 10.4 =A) Ths BES 1.8 1636 101.7 
II] =2 56 -4.9 2.6 =e =2.4 2.4 1185 102.0 
IV -.4 ih (4 1.0 iit =-§.0 Ph 2012 105.4 
1982 | Ate Els ints) ci det -10.9 a2 3482 103.9 
I] Bien 10.5 -4.9 228 ere. =2.6 4616 101.4 
III 226 She 2.9 Seo 9 So 4697 100.7 
IV TOD =1CES 6 -14.7 =117.0 =A 4951 105.8 
1982 FEB aed! Wie =4 5 18.6 1x2 ileal} 1033 LOUAT 
MAR ihe) 9 ean -3.8 a0 =3..8 1155 102.9 
APR J) 3a 7 a =2 8 ial = eat 1260 102.9 
MAY -2.4 = als) a) ca ee = 1.4 a. 1448 102.6 
JUN ei 4.8 5) -4.4 -8.6 4.4 1908 98.8 
JUL =i, -4.9 Sie Tih i) 2.8 1523 99 07 
AUG =a ail .0 UB 4.1 =.9 1382 101.6 
SEP 205 5.8 Sere Cie) =. 5 eno 1792 100.9 
OCT =o 15.7 25 -17.6 S149 SiSird 1622 106.8 
NOV -.4 -1.0 ral sh Sag ea! 1543 104.9 
DEC 8.4 7.6 ibe Sats = ea) te} 1786 105.6 
1983 JAN -4.2 -6.0 20 SEs 5.6 a5 1242 104.1 
FEB 6.7 8.4 =250 1.9 S07 =e 1440 109.9 


: TRADE OF CANADA, 
SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


STATISTICS CANADA. 


(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
APR 21, 1983 TABLE 8 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE TRANSACTIONS RANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & GOODS 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 BeOgo7 364 14 
1978 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 1 
1980 8488 -1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 <i) 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 
1982 17746 -1282 Sass 895 - 16501 1106 18 
1981 1 1818 -253 - 1483 M2 -3345 283 =‘ 
I] 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 273 < 
Ill 1185 -267 - 1854 111 -3941 261 21 
IV 2IN2 eSull -1494 122 -3367 308 13 
198251 3482 SEE Se ilic 130 Sek IG) 316 -4 
I] 4616 -350 Beast 260 -4364 306 0 
III 4697 PAM -2381 274 -3987 230 13 
IV 4951 SEN) -2458 231 -4175 254 ) 
OURCE: QUARTERLY ES ATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGU -001, 


STA 


50 -4985 
664 -5626 
1247 -2343 
1561 -6907 
1424 1245 
360 yal 
357 - 1969 
434 -2756 
410 -655 
363 -493 
396 252 
354 710 
311 776 
STICS CANADA. 


2:4 


EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, 


6 PM 


TOTAL 


CUR 
ACC 


RENT 
OUNT 


APR 21. 1983 TABLE 9 2:46 PM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL 
: A 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET sei suas NET- 

INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 

SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 

(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


ee SSFSSSSSMSmmsmmmmhsesesFsFeFesssFFsSsSSSsSSSSSSe 


1978 85 =2 To 4742 25 


3111 2771 1237 -27 - 
1979 675 -2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 3168 218 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 -181 907 1406 -730 -578 217 -1280 
1981 - 4600 -5900 10626 -95 558 17965 15072 -9068 210 1426 
1982 - 1425 200 11712 -433 856) -4376 -9411 -2514 0 -695 
1981 1 410 - 1460 1079 -256 -486 5912 6058 -3457 210 400 
II -3305 -980 1541 -335 -3551 8098 6755 - 1822 0 -640 
Il -375 - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 -466 -722 0 -745 
1V - 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 -3067 0 2411 
1982 1 -1875 1325 3904 26 4400 1686 - 1992 -2941 0 -1668 
II -75 -690 2953 -82 1603 -2180 -5254 86 0 -3050 
II] 250 -325 3317 -85 2028 -1323 1123 -1759 0 3479 
IV 275 -110 1538 -292 530 -2559 -3288 2100 0 544 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
APR 21, 1983 TABLE 10 2:45 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S.) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 


1978 10.1 i talese 14.5 9.69 51 8.83 10.59 Sey TSS} 814.0 
1979 thes | 15 20.2 12.90 64 12.07 it. 97 10.21 1877202 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 16.9 14,25 12 1315 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 4.1 1Sin3 133) 18.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 S32 e7 
1982 ee 9.4 Biel 15,81 2.01 14,15 17.89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 Il Tet 30 11 19.25 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
III -.4 4.8 4.7 Zi Or SS if! 21.02 20.55 Were 2104.7 894.6 
IV “3.03 a9 ot Tend? Sir22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 3.0 2.4 0 16.67 82 1577.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II 1.6 2.8 ey! 17,42 Jee 16.05 19.16 18.517 1479.5 826.6 
Il] let lee 135 16.08 3.70 14,32 18.48 14,35 1542.4 868.7 
IV le dhe Ta3 13.08 1.95 10. 88 15.05 ADL 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 I 6.9 2.8 Tad 11.67 86 9.62 13.70 11.93 
1982 MAR eK 1.0 1.8 17,00 noe 16,15 19.4) 15.06 1587.8 822.8 
APR 11 9 .0 17.00 1.01 15.50 19.28 14.75 1548.2 848.4 
MAY fa?) oS) ae 17.00 hai 15,60 1300 14.72 1523.7 819.5 
JUN | ay 6 aS 18.25 1.83 17.05 19.50 16.03 1366.8 811.9 
JUL ai! af aa Wane 3.43 15.65 18.22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG “1.4 .0 4 16.00 4.91 14,20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 $01.3 
SEP .8 6 8 15.00 Da i) 13.10 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OcT nat 4 a 13,25 2.26 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 991.7 
NOV io Sa? ans 13.00 2.13 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 4.9 Mad at 12.50 1.41 10.25 14.34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN ue) 9 at 12.00 1,53 10,05 14.05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB 74") 1.4 8 11,50 1.02 SEEIG 13,60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR 6 Al 7 11.50 03 9.30 13.45 11.70 
( ; RR AND DEMAND Di Y ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALL ; : 
(2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 19751000. 
(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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APR 19, 1983 TABLE 11 3:30 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 
10 SERIES WORKWEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
1980 APR 140.46 T3352 Sera: 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 Sil ashed 38.55 TER 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 =) 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 even) = Wat Ws 38.42 68.8 126.81 WST1G=5 
AUG 132027 T3376 - .86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP TS2625 UeOl 9 SOPs Shee 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 SU Shep Ste gli 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 1.13 38.45 73.6 130.893 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 EE) 2 Wao 38.50 Tiding 132.74 11534,2 
1981 JAN 137,19 138.0 .84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138,00 138,2 BOS 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 .56 38.68 S22 135. 88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 .64 SBI 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 Shot A 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 .07 38.82 O77 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 = Gck0) 38.86 Sbos 1265, 19 11095. 1 
AUG 138.38 130.3 poh @ 38. 83 Sin? 13572 10952,.2 
SEP 135.80 125.8 Seo 38.71 86.5 134.78 10760.1 
OCT 132513 119.8 PLATS) 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526.3 
NOV 128.27 119.4 = .S 38.47 UPr\3 131. 83 10278 .4 
DEC 125.14 Wai by. of Seat) 38.30 tibod 130.35 10154.4 
1982 JAN 122.19 TUB = 25730 38.17 (Abed 128.87 10110.9 
FEB 119.42 114.4 Sh Ph 38.10 NEA evi Ls, 10083.8 
MAR 116.71 lites Ph PAF 38.03 70.6 126.38 10052.5 
APR 114.37 Wey = 2 Oi SIS 68.6 1253720 10038.5 
MAY 112.46 110.4 = 61, 37.83 64.4 125,65 10044 2 
JUN 110.86 108.9 ai42 37.82 58.8 1252.93 10022.5 
JUL 1039.56 108.2 Scola 37.74 53.0 126.67 S9b5r 
AUG 108.93 110.5 =".58 37.68 48.2 127.56 9871.7 
SEP 108.80 110.7 = 9 37.58 44.8 128.59 S778 
OCT 109.21 We .38 37.90 44.4 129.65 9673.1 
NOV 110.19 ace .90 37.42 47.6 130.58 9583.8 
DEC Hilti 92 118.8 1257 37.41 Sie 131.46 CERES) 
1983 JAN 4.55 12309 230 37.42 60.5 127A 9630.9 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS) ,BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
APR 19, 1983 TABLE 12 3:30 PM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NEW RADE- NEW RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GooDdSs APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC - MANUF AC - 
$ 1971 $1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
a eee eee eee 
1980 APR 2926707, 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 wo 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 pee 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 teo2 1364.3 .20 
JUL 2d ley 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 ae 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 - 03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 - .08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 eon 1632.0 cree 
DEC 2842.6 $9205 525844 lino 1691.1 = 10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1799 1722.9 - .08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 Bits 1732.9 - .06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 (bai 1750.1 [0s 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1559 1763.9 .01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 .04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 rae 
AUG 3045.3 105 139 504202 1.61 1688.4 14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 .14 
OCT 2948.1 97345 475145 eke 1570.8 09 
NOV 2844.6 $3553 478311 iio 1528.0 = 01 
DEC 2756.4 90473 474645 1.49 1502.1 =i 30 
1982 JAN 2661.9 87791 460611 1.46 1477.2 eI) 
FEB 2593.9 85592 445499 1.42 1450.9 -.53 
MAR 2534.9 83754 427359 1.40 1421.1 Se 
APR 2512.1 82547 413374 lige 1383.3 =,90 
MAY 2510.8 81595 404176 1.36 1338.0 -.99 
JUN 2529.2 80544 403156 Ege) 1281.5 =.98 
JUL 2532.2 79531 391432 aco 1233.2 aly: 
AUG 2542.0 78515 385539 1.36 21757 -.80 
SEP 2528.8 78045 384600 ase 1222.2 -.63 
OCT 7484.7 78478 374868 1.36 1260.2 -.44 
NOV 7460.8 79902 371326 ee 1328.0 shee 
DEC 412.5 8234) 381050 less 1428.2 -.13 
1983 JAN 2400.7 85241 386318 Uinseiy/ 1543.2 00 


NE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4401 
) 


1 SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS, 
24 (2 TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


APR 19, 1983 TABLE 13 3:30 PM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX OF  MANUFAC- HOUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY>~ CONSUMER 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES | EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE PEE. Sth lace en i 
PRODUCTION | SHIPMENTS BALE SUPPLY TRADE 
(1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
i ee ee 
1978 5.8 12.5 2.3 10.6 6.1 8.1 7.7 9 
1979 4.1 13.2 -14.4 10.7 2.9 5.8 i.3 ine Se aaa ; 
1980 -3,5 6.2 -24.4 5.5 5 7.2 13.4 15.4 6.3 2027.1 
1981 2.9 10.4 -15.3 10.9 tt 7.6 10.2 18.8 7.0 2747.8 
1982 -8.2 -4.8 -3.8 2.2 -19 9.7 6.2 14.7 6.6 3346.3 
1981 I] 9 4.5 -16.2 aig 6 7.4 1.8 19.5 2.3 72.4 
I] 2 5 -18.0 2.5 aes 7.4 3.4 20.2 4 ee 
IV -4.4 -4.2 -10.0 -1.2 =o 8.3 1.4 16.5 14 3531.4 
1982 | ree -2.4 6.4 25 ve B.8 8 Te 2.6 2164.7 
1 ats 8 2.9 2.6 1 9.4 1.2 16.5 8 2394.9 
III a Ae 17.4 an wo 10.0 2.0 14.3 1.5 4564.9 
IV -2.4 od,2 12.4 3.0 25 10.7 6 11.7 3.3 4260.7 
1983 | 0 10.4 10.8 
1982 MAR Soa =. 5 135 25 ae 9.0 0 16.5 ' 1747.2 
APR a7 sit t 5:73 ee aA 9.3 - 16.5 2 456.3 
MAY a 2.6 7.4 2.7 5 9.4 8 16.5 7 3290.6 
JUN oe 553 7.0 ao ea 9.5 13 16.5 2 3437.3 
JUL 2 =i4 17.8 tal “n 9.8 . 16.0 2 2422.3 
AUG oe =a ec hy y 9.9 - 13.5 ‘9 7080. 1 
SEP “8 0 7.6 ‘c wea 10.2 2 13.5 11 4192.4 
OCT aid a8 ae 1.4 ar 10.5 5 12.0 1.2 5326.4 
NOV a et 24.7 2.5 0 10.7 - 11.5 11 4090.1 
DEC ‘3 3 43.0 A} 0 10.8 -.3 11.5 9 3365.5 
1983 JAN 3 2.2 “s 0 10.4 sf 11.0 8 3569.1 
FEB 3 ‘0 10.4 -.2 11.0 3580.3 
MAR ‘0 10.3 10.5 
SOURCE. SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
APR 19, 1983 TABLE 14 3:30 PM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
OMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAG NDEX DEX TNDEX T 
12 SERIES HORKREEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
[ NOT ERCENTAGE CHAN MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE  $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
1980 APR 138.78 133.4 riLCa -2.91 40.00 126.7 108.58 92.3 435 34.78 
MAY 136.88 130.9 4037 -1.87 39.89 125.3 108.15 84.1 47} 33.72 
JUN 135.11 132.0 -1.28 “84 39.73 123.6 108.76 80.1 506 32.62 
JUL 134.07 135.1 aT 2.35 39.56 122.0 110.61 80.6 528 31.89 
AUG 134.03 138.3 -.03 2.37 39.45 120.9 113.42 85.0 536 31.53 
SEP 134.97 141.2 "70 2.10 39.40 120.3 116.83 92.2 534 31.62 
OCT 136.52 142.4 1.15 “85 39.40 120.1 120.62 98.9 521 32.10 
NOV 138.35 143.4 1.34 -70 39.45 120.1 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 
DEC 140. 05 143.0 1.23 - 28 39.55 120.5 128.51 107.3 478 33.23 
1981 JAN 141.32 142.1 ‘91 -.63 39.73 120.8 131.24 108.0 457 33.52 
FEB 141.94 140.4 44 -1.20 39.83 121.0 132.46 106.8 438 33.80 
MAR 142.27 141.7 ‘23 ‘93 39.90 121.1 133.27 104.5 424 33.97 
APR 142.78 144.6 ‘36 2.05 39.96 121.3 133.90 102.0 412 34.15 
MAY 143.31 144.5 a 07 40.03 121.1 133.98 99.6 403 34.38 
JUN 143.60 143.2 21 -.90 40.08 120.4 133.80 95.5 399 34.60 
JUL 143.68 142.9 ‘05 Sey 40. 10 119.8 133.06 30.5 395 34.74 
AUG 143.55 142.4 -|09 S295 40.09 119.2 132.17 84.9 397 34.60 
SEP 142.91 139.3 ~. 45 -2.18 39.98 118.7 129.78 79.3 409 34.28 
OCT 141.72 136.9 oie 1.72 39.86 117.9 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 
NOV 140.39 137.0 - 94 ‘07 39.71 117.3 124.88 68.1 458 32.75 
DEC 139.05 136.2 =. 86 - 58 39.54 116.7 123.47 64.5 487 31.88 
1982 JAN 137.73 135.1 - 95 =) 39.18 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 30.96 
FEB 136.69 135.7 <a76 “44 39.00 115.4 119.86 61.5 529 30.19 
MAR 135.81 134.7 ay. -.74 38.89 114.8 117.50 61.9 544 29.74 
APR 135.33 136.1 = 35 1.04 38.85 114.6 115.96 63.3 555 29.40 
MAY 135.20 136.4 =, 10 22 38.85 114.5 115.11 65.9 566 29.34 
JUN 135.20 135.8 “00 -.44 38.90 114.2 113.89 68.7 570 29.41 
JUL 135.40 136.7 “15 66 38.97 113.8 112.56 72.6 567 29.63 
AUG 135.65 136.4 19 -.22 39.02 113.3 111.40 74.7 571 29.76 
SEP 136.13 138.1 35 (25 39.01 112.6 112.20 76.9 584 29.83 
38.98 112.0 115.42 80.5 601 29.58 
OCT 136.82 139.2 51 80 
38.95 111.8 120.35 84.7 613 29.24 
NOV 137.60 139.6 57 29 
DEC 138.54 141.2 68 1.15 38.93 112.0 125.80 30.0 609 28.80 
; 39.03 112.6 131.47 97.1 593 29.02 
1983 JAN 140. 12 146.2 1.14 3.54 
FEB 142.15 148.3 1.44 1.44 39.07 113.8 136.85 104.3 568 29.39 


) SEE SLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


APR 19. 1983 TABLE 15 3:30 PM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE CT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
SerS 72 S 1972 $ 1972 (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 APR 14.70 803.7 = II) Shy 64 43 149.01 145.1 = hey) =22US 
MAY 14.27 Own =} Woes .65 4) 147.62 142.4 SoS - 1.86 
JUN 13.98 29260 hid ales Leautet nOO 38 145.93 T4ded = nd sl 
JUL Issio7 789.6 =O ech 81 .66 35 144.25 140.8 E15 Srey 
AUG 1s 97 789.9 -12.16 fil .67 33 142.86 141.2 Sear .28 
SEP 14.03 ti Wet -12.48 . 83 Sat 33 142.02 142.7 Se 1.06 
OCT 14.06 793.6 SSS 1.08 75 34 141.82 144.2 ale 1.05 
NOV 14.11 795.0 =9), 6S 1.40 .78 37 142.17 145.3 .25 76 
DEC 14.34 794.9 eta 1.69 81 39 142.91 146.1 052 Shs) 
1981 JAN 14.56 793.6 = Onita To 84 42 143.86 146.8 67 48 
FEB 14.44 Cosi sear sy 2.18 88 44 144.87 147.2 70 aa i 
MAR 14.34 790.6 -4.30 2.48 ehh 47 145.77 147.2 62 00 
APR 14.38 790.2 =3...08 2.69 .92 50 146.48 147.1 49 SOT 
MAY 14.38 789.9 SU SH 2.70 Po Bal 146.95 146.9 ow ait 
JUN 14.34 789.6 Se 2,51 ehh 52 147.30 147.5 .24 44 
JUL 14.22 783.2 3.64 2eeo aR 52 147.54 147.6 ah) .07 
AUG 14.16 783.0 6.38 sy no 51 147.66 14753 08 a 20 
SEP 14.15 788.6 8.32 lesb So0 49 147.57 146.5 =.06 04 
ocT 14.06 788.5 9.34 .90 eas 47 147.10 144.5 =o ai CY 
NOV 14.04 789.0 Sings 47 Boo 44 146.28 143.0 06 -1.04 
DEC 14.01 790.3 7pou .10 .94 40 145.07 140.3 aro -1.47 
1982 JAN 13592 7192.9 4.04 So 1k) moe 36 143.47 138.4 = 1210 Mika 
FEB 13.61 Ushi 2 Hgts) - .44 .89 34 142.05 13959 moo 1.08 
MAR 13.35 798.6 -8.34 eile) 87 33 140.84 139.2 ree S00 
APR UIST Ze) 802.1 130.36 Sano . 86 Ba 139.74 138.0 Lo - 86 
MAY 12597 804.9 Salleh 5) alee 87 32 138.98 138.8 aataO 58 
JUN W255 806.7 -18.26 =f (ates .89 32 138.29 Wise 19) silage 
JUL 12,09 807.9 - 18.36 6 ii) noZ 33 137.62 13653 -.48 -.66 
AUG iad 809.6 SUlemlS mae ie) BE) 34 136.90 135.2 = yl ra 
SEP TES 812.0 -14,.74 03 SED/ 36 136.13 134.3 aaa 6 ehh 
OCT 11,54 814.7 eae) 16 .24 mai 38 UR UE W2e2 Searles Sy Gee 
NOV 11.50 818.2 -10.82 644 na 33 134.19 13233 an .08 
DEC 11.68 822.8 = ites) fay 85 40 HESS SE) VW32e0) =03 = Ak, 
1983 JAN 11.80 830.0 Set We) 4) 132.88 13355 Se 1,06 
FEB 11.84 840.3 4) 132.65 seh Seis a Jee! 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


URC 

(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 

(3) COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 


R 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


ae 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 


et 
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MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 16 


8:33 AM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
ORPO- IVIDENDS INTERE NONF ARM NET INDIREC GROS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO a MLSC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 

SS SS 
1978 129846 25668 -2843 15923 3616 9853 -4653 178944 25563 230490 
1979 145213 33941 -3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 204213 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 esi 17 22164 4005 11663 -7096 229536 29012 291869 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 -7002 255107 37627 331338 
1982 199533 21777 ~3356 29704 4646 14031 -3784 264754 40588 348925 
1981 | 177616 37192 ~3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 318704 
Il 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 253728 36864 328704 

II] 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 257336 38904 335324 

lV 194600 27560 -3208 28680 3716 13536 -4432 262368 39440 342620 

1982 | 198152 22840 -3620 29260 4804 13556 -4716 262344 40668 344816 
II 199312 20112 -3692 29404 4880 13688 -4872 261032 39860 344328 

II] 199028 20304 -3024 31024 4564 14208 =3592 264760 41104 349844 

IV 201640 23852 -3088 29128 4336 14672 - 1956 270880 40720 356712 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 17 8:33 AM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONFARM NET INDIREC GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 


1978 Sy 22.6 35.8 2icat Alf art 8.1 - 1234 Vig 6.9 10.4 
1979 Agls8 32.2 7.8 20.0 8.1 8.4 -2461 14.1 8.8 13.5 
1980 12.8 7.4 fae 16.0 Ala one 18 12.4 4.3 11.6 
1981 13i9 =10).5 20.0 21.6 pee io39 94 Wad PETE 135 
1982 758) Scone Ong 10,2 3.9 5.6 3218 Site 7,3 Sid 
1981 | Sil 7 30.7 4.4 Tigee <isk] -280 2.6 15i0 4.2 
I] 4.0 =5.0 -6.0 6.2 we 350 ~884 207 4.4 Kis 
III 2.6 13/8 38.5 Tear e228 aise 2552 1.4 B28 2.0 
IV 251 SEIS -32.0 Shs) Sunn’) 4 1940 2.0 1.4 7 He: 
1982 | 1.8 Sa lif A 12,8 250 Zon a3 -224 .0 ant 6 
Il 6 = hile) 2.0 7 1.6 1.0 - 156 =agle Searle, is 
II] ais) 1.0 ete Line) 129 3.8 1280 1.4 Si 1.6 
IV 1,3 17,5 2) ANS | =on0 “oes 1636 2.3 =..9 2.0 


SOURCE; NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 18 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


i  —————————————————————————————————————————— 


1978 135153 47811 13523 145390 17008 10) 436 62985 -67970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 3523 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 =93209 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 313 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1982 205952 75748 12734 27676 25363 -9296 530 100395 =99150 348925 
1981 I 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 - 101648 318704 
Il 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 -460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
I!1 193476 68696 16168 27236 27300 2460 1692 100288 -111312 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 SZ 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 | 199944 72336 14020 29184 27280 -6128 976 97072 -99044 344816 
Il 203768 74780 12464 28044 26244 -11256 96 102264 - 101256 344328 
Il] 207648 76604 11644 26412 23328 -8328 856 105196 - 102356 349844 
IV 212448 79272 12808 27064 24000 - 10872 182 97048 -93944 356712 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 19 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CANE es; PRICES 
1978 10.3 10.2 Sib 8.3 12.4 -294 399 Load 18.7 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 22.5 21.8 VERS 
1980 Usk) Wisk Sule ¢ 24.0 Sen - 4883 = OUR 17.8 12.7 11.6 
1981 13.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 HEL AS) 
1982 7.8 13h5 24g 22 B15 -3609 ao no -6.8 553 
1981 I 33 2s oi] 6.8 6.9 7300 736 = 16 4.7 4.2 
Il Saif 3.6 8.3 3.4 6.5 ~2500 376 5.4 6.8 Che) 
IT] ai! ys Sono 3.0 Sts 2920 1268 -.4 2.6 2.0 
IV 1.8 20 =O 6.7 2.8 -5248 - 1704 hal -6.6 22 
1982 | ab AGS) Seta le) 4 -4.9 -3340 988 =47,3 -4.8 6 
I] iss 3.4 aiilieat os) .8) Sine -5128 -880 og ame Sy 
LOM ied 2.4 ies =55.8 -8.8 2328 760 229 boa 1.6 
IV 2.3 Sie) 10.0 2 ne -1944 -664 ath otf qOn2 2.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


30 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 20 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


= BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


SS REND Te eae erst NON- NATIONAL 

XPENDI- EXPENDI - ESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM ied > EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 

(SS a =a 

1978 79539 22797 6042 7745 9610 112 104 3 - 

1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 -32 ne aes? joeneo 

1980 81984 22782 5512 9708 11243 -648 -154 32447 -36113 130467 

1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 -37064 134540 

1982 81485 23145 4455 989] 9833 -3297 103 32493 ~33219 128057 

1981 1 83352 22792 6044 10388 11752 1082 88 31672 -36316 133980 
I] 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 ~38004 136132 
II! 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 ~37972 134628 
IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 =32 32980 -35964 133420 

1982 J 82072 23084 4908 10680 10780 -2400 120 31536 -33712 130384 
a3 81560 23252 4296 10104 10168 - 3308 -8 33620 ~34248 128696 
Il] 81044 23100 4096 9320 9208 -3124 172 34000 -33608 127288 
IV 81264 23144 4520 9460 9176 - 4356 128 30816 -31308 125860 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 21 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a ana lee ranenn nT) PMEMEEBUSINESSUFIXED: INVESTMENT «10 INVENTORY INVESTMENT © © °° °° «= Ot GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
1978 Ceestf ats alt! Hes 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 9 -2.8 12.9 11.9 1629 -136 2.0 fhe. 2.9 
1980 died =12.0 -6.1 11.0 4.5 -2389 “Nae 1.8 =2;0 “5 
1981 1.9 9 ri 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 i, 
1982 = oe Bi See F ae) -6.0 -16.4 -3900 =o0 =e -10.4 -4.8 
1981 I i se! 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 = Bil a, 12 
1G ie =a 4.9 ot 3.7 SOc i: 7.8 4.6 1.6 
Ill =1,1 WE -8.7 ae) Wg?! 920 376 =3 0 =.4 “1.1 
IV =0 9 atin i Sa A? -2080 -508 ~4 SIS, a: ) 
1982 I hi ah) -4.0 BO) -6.9 -1760 152 -4,.4 -6.3 =2 3 
I] =76 auf 12.5 tee! -§.7 -908 -128 6.6 1.6 =1.3 
III -.6 S| -4.7 -7..8 -9.4 184 180 lead -1.9 =1,1 
IV a) Ww 10.4 vee Ay] =i2ag -44 =9'4 -6.8 “1.1 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


C 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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APR 6, 1983 TABLE 24 3:30 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNITY 
ie TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
. INSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


1978 4.8 4.1 6.0 3.5 4.8 2.5 5.0 3.8 2.5 
1979 7.4 8.1 4.9 3.5 4.8 2.6 3.1 2.6 5 
1980 2.8 6 2.5 o 1.0 -.2 3.4 14 12 
1981 3.7 Pe 5.4 4 -.6 1.1 3.9 4.1 2.0 
1982 -3.1 -8.6 4 -8.8 -14,0 -5.1 0 ~.7 a 
1981 1 8 1.4 “1.5 9 3 1.3 1.4 1.7 - 4 
II ny 1.0 2.8 .0 6 -.4 9 1.0 iS 
II] “1.3 -3.3 17 -2.5 -2.5 -2.5 9 %, 1.4 
IV 1.6 5 4 -2.4 “4.1 -1.2 8 0 ‘8 
1982 | -1.5 -4.1 1.5 -3.1 -4.0 -2.4 ~.6 =a 8 
11 -1.8 -2.4 -3.2 -2,3 “5.7 0 “1.4 -.2 8 
III -1,5 -1.9 -2.0 -2.7 -5.0 -1.2 3 -.7 4 
IV -1,9 -3.8 a 7 fy) 7 V2 -.8 5 
1982 JAN -1,7 -5.4 4.4 -1.8 9 -3.5 -.9 -.7 9 
FEB -.2 8 -3.1 4 -1.8 1,8 -.4 .0 2 
MAR -.6 3 -2.1 -1.9 -3.3 -.9 -.2 .0 1.2 
APR -.5 -1.9 1.9 “1.3 -3.0 -.2 “14 a 4 
MAY -.9 -.9 -3.1 52 1.8 8 .0 4 2 
JUN -.9 -1.0 “1.8 -2.0 -3.4 -1,2 - -.5 -.2 
JUL -1.5 -1.5 -2.6 -2.0 -3.8 -.9 2 = 4 
AUG 1.4 " 4.5 * .0 5 6 4 1 
SEP .0 4 .0 4 1.3 -.3 -.8 -.4 4 
OCT -2.6 -4.6 -2.0 3 2.0 -.6 ia -.4 .0 
NOV * 4 1.9 fe -2.4 8 5 -.3 -.4 
DEC -.6 x “1.8 4 -1.6 8 -.4 6 4 
1983 JAN 1.1 1,5 4 4d 5.0 3 2 -.9 = 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
APR 6, 1983 TABLE 25 3:30 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE OTAT DURABLE  NONDURABL AL DURABLE ONDURABLE 
1978 69969 35165 34803 71298 36338 34959 94474 82946 11528 
1979 72788 36504 36284 73612 37410 36204 110427 98403 12022 
1980 70410 34825 35585 70315 34704 35614 114500 103546 10957 
1981 71357 35446 35912 70552 34736 35815 108473 97587 10887 
1982 64661 31259 33401 63182 29888 33294 91299 81664 9635 
1981 I 17792 8830 8962 17650 8707 8942 27710 24882 2827 
I 18528 9373 9155 18422 9284 9138 27460 24685 2776 
11] 17934 8935 3000 17866 8893 8973 27211 24516 2695 
IV 17103 8308 8795 16614 7852 8762 26092 23504 2589 
1982 | 16646 8163 8483 16031 7597 8434 24245 21741 2504 
II 16379 8042 8337 16201 7867 8334 23417 20979 2438 
IIl 16339 7999 8340 15785 7461 8324 22189 19816 2373 
IV 15298 7056 8242 15166 6963 8202 21448 19128 2320 
1982 JAN 5486 2683 2803 5167 2361 2806 8224 7359 865 
FEB 5590 2741 2849 5459 2648 2811 8093 7267 826 
MAR 5569 2739 2830 5404 2588 2817 7928 7115 813 
APR 5400 2668 2733 5349 2608 2741 7877 7055 821 
MAY 5476 2667 2809 5388 2595 2793 7783 6983 806 
JUN 5503 2707 2796 5464 2664 2800 7751 6941 810 
JUL 5351 2584 2766 5219 2469 2750 7619 6825 734 
AUG 5658 2828 2829 5413 2592 2821 7374 6588 786 
SEP 5330 2586 2744 5153 2401 2752 7197 6403 734 
2728 7125 6330 795 
OCT 5058 2332 2726 4986 2258 7 
NOV 5112 2340 2771 5244 2499 2746 7258 6488 70 
DEC 5129 2385 2744 4935 2206 2723 7065 6310 755 
1983 JAN 5427 2624 2803 5338 2535 2804 6976 6221 755 
CE: INV 5 SA N MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATAL 37-001, CANADA. 


: FLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DE 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982) 


APR 6, 1983 TABLE 26 3:30 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
a = eee eee 
1978 Sot 10.4 ties S53 11.6 Bd 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.0 3.8 4.3 Siz 3.0 3.8 Seg ES) ail 
1880 Sete: -4.6 sta) -4.5 ay ee Sy a) lig) =~1.4 x bof] 
1981 har 1.8 A aS 1) 6 -8.6 -8.4 = On) 
1982 hha? eM dels: =740 0: =110%4 -14.0 eo = 7b Seas, a tied 
1981 | Silat’, Slee ar, SNe Sho) Sage oll Saat aS 
I] 4.1 6.1 Dae 4.4 6.6 Dee sie Allah = (a 
IT] Sh als ul saat, Ce} t8) -4.2 =1,8 ee Pac =a 
IV -4.6 = 1h 8) wes -%.0 Sain! SF ord =o 0 =a 6 
1982 | =e hw, ae) Ab) Sb SE hcith Yh! Uns =F 
I] =a =o Ney Ted SAG SheZe a2 Specks Sut 
Il ap ano .0 S210 AS). 32% al “ee SH ali =25'0 
IV -6.4 bh tet Sane Soe) Ade i hah =e 8 Silo = 459 
1982 JAN =8 Fi bine song at) = Oro =2n6 -3.8 pans il 
FEB es 2h 1.6 Shag! Hie mie Shale Unie: -4.4 
MAR =04 eral South =} 18) PAS: me eran O = 251 =126 
APR =Sn0 = 25516 Some S18) 8 Pail uh ao 1.0 
MAY 1.4 .0 26 dh 5 Wag =e 3] 418) =o 
JUN oh Ted -.4 1.4 Pai 52 Sy el no 
JUL = 26 -4.5 =Alienl -4.5 Sibi! Micah 3 ih Aedf =250 
AUG Sad 9.4 2S Chath 520 20 Sse 2 Some Slay 
SEP [ono -8.6 =350 -4.8 ae! -2.4 = 2nd =256 Wel 
OCT =o SOG wil Seite ong a) =O 1 ha s2 
NOV eal 4 lee Dre 10.6 adh ak Phe) ee 
DEC ae et) Alia) Song HP ectf = 43 Seavey Sono ah (6) 
1983 JAN ass 10.0 Pi? om 14.9 ail Mies Yak! at 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982), 
APR 6, 1983 TABLE 27 3:30 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AL VALUE OF INVENTORY OW EAL _INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
AL URABLE NONDURA OTAL URABLE NONDURABL 
a eee eee 
1978 11640 6179 5461 nog 2.06 1.91 
1979 12620 6968 5652 2.00 2.17 1.83 
1980 12390 6813 Boil Ca Ve 2.41 1291 
1981 12984 7236 5748 2.15 2.41 1.90 
1982 11539 6212 5327 A EXO) 2.62 2.00 
1981 I 12587 6968 5619 2.11 721 1.88 
I] 12779 7130 5650 2.06 2.26 led 
14900 12942 7215 Sei Zn to 2.41 1590 
IV 12984 7236 5748 2.28 Zeb 1.96 
1982 | 12905 7137 5768 Poe) 2.64 2.04 
II 12505 6922 5584 aoe 2.62 2.03 
II] 12075 6621 5455 Zee 2.54 1.98 
IV 11539 6212 5327 Ae) Pasa)! 1.97 
1982 JAN 12973 7212 5761 2.36 2.69 2.06 
FEB 12960 7174 5786 PM EH 2.62 2.03 
MAR 12905 7137 5768 2aae 2.61 2.04 
APR 12808 7114 5694 PES 2.67 2.08 
MAY 12660 7017 5643 Zea 2.63 2.01 
JUN 12505 6922 5584 Zan 2.56 2.00 
JUL 12425 6888 5537 Phe 2.67 2.00 
AUG 12225 6740 5485 2.16 2.38 1,94 
SEP 12075 6621 5455 2.27 2.56 ee) 
OCT 11997 6544 5454 Zeon eae) 2.00 
NOV 11766 6340 5426 2.30 aml 1.96 
DEC 11539 6212 5327 nad 2.61 1.94 
1983 JAN 11418 6063 5355 2a 0 2770) egy 


SOURCE: VENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-00 STAT CS CANADA. BASED ON 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 

(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


APR 6, 1983 TABLE 28 3-30 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee RAR MATERIALS 20005 _IN PROCESS FIT SHED 8008S 
“TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL + DURABLE  NONDURABLE ~~ TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE 
1978 4405 2306 2099 2667 1779 888 4568 2093 2475 
1978 4776 2552 2224 2962 2088 874 4882 2329 2554 
1980 4701 2483 2218 2946 2082 864 4744 2248 2496 
1981 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5027 2363 2664 
1982 4185 2176 2010 2732 1918 814 4621 2119 2503 
1981 I 4827 2635 2192 2962 2094 868 4798 2239 2559 
1] 4868 2669 2199 3071 2189 882 4841 2272 2569 
II] 4941 274) 2200 3060 21693 892 4941 2305 2636 
IV 4988 2776 Pe: 2968 2037 871 5027 2363 2664 
1982 I 4870 2665 2206 2996 2114 882 5038 2358 2680 
1] 4631 2542 2089 2919 2059 860 4956 2321 2635 
III 4379 2329 2050 2870 2025 845 4827 2267 2560 
IV 4185 2176 2010 2732 1918 814 4621 2119 2503 
1982 JAN 4886 2697 2189 3030 2143 887 5058 2372 2686 
FEB 4908 2693 2215 3022 2116 906 5031 2365 2666 
MAR 4870 2665 2206 2996 2114 882 5038 2358 2680 
APR 4782 2635 2148 2982 2115 867 5044 2364 2680 
MAY 4674 2553 2122 2979 2115 864 5006 2348 2658 
JUN 4631 2542 2089 2919 2053 860 4956 2321 2635 
JUL 4548 2477 2071 2954 2097 858 4922 2313 2609 
AUG 4448 2396 2052 2897 2041 856 4879 2303 2576 
SEP 4379 2329 2050 2870 2025 845 4827 2267 2560 
OCT 4335 2287 2048 2862 2025 837 4800 2231 2569 
NOV 4276 2232 2044 2779 1955 824 4711 2153 2559 
DEC 4185 2176 2010 2732 1918 814 4621 2119 2503 
1983 JAN 4206 2165 2041 2703 1889 813 4509 2009 2500 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES. SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


APR 6, 1983 TABLE 29 3:30 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


AK MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS INISHED GOODS 
AL DURABL ONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE NONDURA “TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE 

1978 152 162 -10 120 107 12 -225 -69 -156 

1979 371 245 125 295 309 -13 314 235 79 

1980 -75 -68 -7 -16 -6 -10 -138 -81 -58 

1981 288 293 -5 22 15 7 284 115 168 

1982 -803 -600 -203 -236 -179 -57 -406 -245 -161 

1981 I 126 152 -26 16 12 4 54 -9 63 

11 41 34 7 109 95 14 42 33 10 

111 73 72 1 -10 -20 10 101 33 67 

IV 48 35 13 -92 -72 -20 86 58 28 

1982 I -118 -111 -7 28 17 11 11 -5 16 

I] -239 -123 -117 -78 -55 -22 -83 -37 -45 

III -252 -213 -39 -48 -34 -15 -129 -54 -75 

IV -193 - 153 -40 -138 -107 -31 -205 -148 -57 

1982 JAN -102 -79 -23 61 46 15 30 9 wy, 

‘ FEB 22 -5 26 -8 -27 19 -27 -7 -20 

MAR -37 -28 -10 -25 -2 -23 7 -7 14 

APR -88 -30 -58 -14 1 -16 6 5 0 

MAY -108 -82 -26 -3 0 -3 -38 -15 -22 

JUN -43 -11 -33 -61 -57 -4 -51 -27 -23 

JUL -83 -65 -18 36 38 -2 -34 -8 -26 

AUG - 100 -81 -19 -57 -56 -1 -43 -11 -32 

SEP -70 -67 -2 -27 -16 -11 -52 -36 -16 

OCT -44 -42 -2 -8 () -8 -27 -36 9 

NOV -59 -55 -4 -83 -70 -13 -88 -78 -10 

DEC -90 -56 -34 -47 -38 “J -90 -34 -56 

1983 JAN 21 -11 32 -29 -28 -1 -112 -110 -2 
OURCE: I ORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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APR 5. 1983. TABLE 30 3:59 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 


TOTAL NON-OURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
1978 83.4 86.8 80.0 8971 (hiey| 80.7 83.6 88.6 74.0 74.4 
1979 86.1 Sons 82.7 90.2 vied. 83.4 Shim 88.1 81.1 Te 
1980 81.0 86.7 75.5 83.6 77.6 79.6 95.4 66.0 790% 72.8 
1981 T9n2 84.8 Tao 84.9 Soe (Ee) 9573 61.9 C2n2 dex: 
1982 67.2 74.8 598 73.4 58.9 62.7 UP, ita 68.8 60.0 
1981 I 80.8 86.5 nares 87.4 78.4 Ue) 95.8 63.5 80.7 74.0 
I] 82.6 86.8 78.6 88.1 82.5 80.7 98.0 67.8 85.4 72.4 
II] 1p lee 84.8 74.0 81.4 77.6 1953 96.1 62.8 83.4 72.0 
IV 74.1 81.3 67.2 82.7 64.3 (Pan Silo 53.6 79.4 67.4 
1982 I 70.6 7756 6357, fia) 65.5 70.6 83.1 53.0 * Ola) 63.9 
Il 68.4 74.9 62.1 TEE 60.4 64.0 76.5 58.4 70.7 60.9 
II] 66.8 LEIS) 59.8 (NN 56.9 60.2 68.3 58.6 69.2 58.9 
ny 63.2 72.9 53.8 70.5 Bano Ba 63.3 43.3 63.4 56.4 


ee OreeSxSwOoeoneSOrO 


SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 5, 1983 TABLE 31 3259 PM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 Pass) Tiere Saks 5.4 
1979 all 14.5 24.9 Ue SPSS 2.6 Sse 
1980 Si2 252 45.3 15.9 is Sele 10.8 
1981 Zilina Nilaz -9.4 21.0 Vinee) 31.4 40.2 
1982 SEM out! -25.4 =36..7 -33.4 5.8 Eli) = Si 
TSSiiey -4.9 -21.4 SUP ERTE Sia o cal TSit 22,0 
Il D2; 16.8 = Qing 29.0 oe 9.6 Sara 
II] =p 8 x16 Tec) =822 Ufo? S20no = lies 
IV 10.0 15.0 -8.4 22.4 Wed 570 46.3 
1982 I -24.0 185 -10.8 = aoa 7 tos =oon0 -36.4 
II aang =25°.5 SE Sekeye 20 Sao =1050) 
III ne =3.20 ona ih KO} 6.6 Let Oe 
IV 18.8 PY = Ola -37.4 22.6 56.8 -4.4 
1981 DEC 20.7 = [572 21.6 SE): | Pos 62.7 15.2 
1982 JAN -30.0 SWE = S016 -20.6 fod) -40.9 =5455 
FEB =n sek 8.9 ols -46.9 -28.6 18.6 
MAR 4.2 8.4 18.4 SE(a) Sono e203 2.4 
APR -12.4 -20.6 eho Sey! 37 1.3 =e 
MAY -10.8 AE) 2.0 = alo SE S851 = hah 
JUN sao eile PA aff Sa2 seat SHE) 3.4 
JUL 20,3 Pi bea? 45.7 335.6 7.4 Tila 18.3 
AUG Sil -33.4 = 5/5 =Sil 6 ile sg -46.9 
SEP 9.4 Tike Suny: 22a 10.0 6.9 42.6 
OCT 14,4 6.3 10.1 =32.0 52.8 23.0 37 
NOV ie) SWS Slats 14.2 -40.0 2309 =on0 
DEC 6.5 att bed =9:40 i252 10.7 -10.6 


SOURCE: BUILDING MITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 5, 1983 TABLE 32 


3:59 PM 
HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
RBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 NEK 
HOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA CONVEN- HOUSING 
OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
CT} CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 


—_—_-_ eee 


ne 


1978 183.6 =H Any, ace: shale =33,0 5636 2313 “ 
1979 151.4 =e) -1.0 E2nyo eLaet S101 4346 363 3983 7 
1980 125.6 ak AR, —15:.8 -18.2 -24.6 =19..8 3287 114 S174 8.0 
1981 143.5 14,3 6.4 At SY | sae Soae 2818 155 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 I2a0 =34 -18.4 =e 
1981 I 139.7 4.2 18.6 ae =4°5 10.4 740 7 733 4.0 
I] 173.0 2on5 Sri 65.9 eats io 1068 20 1048 4.4 
II] 151.0 SNe. =26.0 =e 4.1 [320 607 46 561 8 
IV 110.3 ARES AG d oa koe =5.8 Ser ain 403 82 321 =r 
1982 I 140.7 27.5 Soul 37.6 7.0 -8.4 436 4 432 7 
1] 98.0 Sa0ne Silas) -38.8 R27 [6,9 er) 
1 81.3 =ixO Bc | E2omo Sea0 de at I: 
IV 112e7 Son5 98.9 | -4.9 =k he ea 
1982 FEB 156.0 15.6 .0 20.8 218 8.0 161 1 160 a) 
MAR a33)..0) -16.0 oo —18.9 = 5.8 131 3 128 mie 
APR 109.0 “Ab.8 ce, ST? 4 =2008 140 7 133 “22 
MAY 97.0 SHG) =Ge eer SiS iaie 14.7 115 3 106 ake, 
JUN 94,0 348 6.5 Ted = I? .0 awe 
JUL $3.0 Phare aa | tals =3:..8 ra me, 
AUG 78.0 lea .0 -24.2 a red, Tie 4 re 
SEP 73.0 =e! ae =12.6 -6.4 17.4 =.6. 
OCT 94,0 28.8 46.9 14.6 6 Soo e ia 
NOV 112.0 leg 17.0 2s eral Lie =a 
DEC 132.0 Wek) 54.5 Spon 3 2.8 ctl, 
1983 JAN 145.0 es) 20.0 =835 i 16.5 ait 
FEB 142.0 Diet -10.8 18.6 6 -4.7 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA. AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
) 
) 


(1 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2 NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


APR 5, 1983 TABLE 33 3:59 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


c OLLA 1971 DOLLARS 
W URABLE SEMI - ON-D NEK URABLE MI- NON-DURA 
TOTAL PASSENGER Goods DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 


1978 Tl 9.5 10.6 10.6 ie Day 5 4.2 6.3 -.6 
1979 Tiny 14.9 12.4 10.9 11.6 123 2.4 2.6 9 i. 
1980 9.6 2°9 4.1 faa 15.0 -1.6 -7.4 -6.1 -3.7 4.2 
1981 13.2 9.6 14,4 13.0 12.4 1.8 -1.7 5.2 5.2 -3.2 
1982 4.4 -14.5 -2.1 20 10.0 -4.5 -18.5 -8.7 -3.7 -.6 
1981 I 4.6 [ek 7.6 5.8 2.0 8 aaa 2 B37 -2.6 
II al ony. 1.9 1.4 2.5 -.3 -2.7 ~.3 -.5 See 
III 6 -4,3 -3.4 8 3.4 -2.4 -6.0 -5.4 -1,0 -.1 
IV 1.8 232 1.5 5 2.5 -.2 -.4 -.8 -.3 6 
1982 I -.7 -19.6 -4.9 -.4 20 -3.2 -19.7 -6.5 -1.8 -.8 
II 3.0 11.9 2.8 1.9 3.6 4 sles 1.0 0 2 
III 4 -6.1 -.7 -.5 1.5 -1.0 -7.7 -1.5 -1.9 -.1 
IV 2.0 5.8 5.4 ae! 5 a 6.4 4.6 -.4 | 
1982 JAN -1.7 -16.3 -3.9 -1.9 -.4 -2.4 -15.1 -3.5 -2.3 -1.3 
FEB 1.8 6.6 2.0 257 es 8 5.7 8 1.6 a 
MAR -.8 -3.4 =| -1.5 -.6 -1.4 -4.3 -1,2 -2.1 -1.1 
APR 1.9 8.1 ie teu OFA 14 Bay: 1.0 152 1.0 
MAY 1.9 2.8 2.4 ive 1.8 5 208 1.4 ok. 0 
JUN -.6 5.3 at =i e8 -.3 -.9 5.1 -.9 -1.3 -.6 
JUL -.8 -23.0 -5.1 -.5 1.9 -1,4 -23.6 -4.8 -1,2 1.8 
AUG 1.5 2N8 6.0 1.8 -1.3 1.4 21.3 5.2 oo -2.1 
SEP 0 4.6 8 -2.1 ae -.6 4.3 4 -2.6 -.3 
OCT -.8 -23.6 -3.1 6 mt = Sat -20.4 -2.9 5 -.3 
NOV 20 29.3 5.6 ol 5 2.0 23.9 5.2 -.1 2 
DEC 3.0 16.0 6.9 1.4 Oe 3.1 15.6 6.4 1.0 1.0 
1983 JAN -1.9 -19.8 -5.7 “se | -1.0 -1,2 -19.2 -5.6 7 1.1 


RVEY, CATALOGU 


"3-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 


FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1982. 
(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1, 
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Labour 


Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 


Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 
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1, 1983 
APR 1 TABLE 34 erie 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT. hE PLOYMENT RTO 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID. OTA AGES TE 2 ESE UNEMPLOY- —— PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 
Seen 
1978 99 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14, 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.5 44 7.5 ins : : cs op 
1980 2.8 rae sey 6.6 3.3 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 2.7 2.6 2.0 6.5 2.7 7B 1323 5.6 4h 64.7 
1982 4 -3.3 -4.2 a3 a6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 II 4 6 5 ie fs 7.2 12.7 5.2 : 
Ill 9 0 ‘y ot ae 7.4 12.8 5.5 $F aaie 
1V 2 «28 =1,2 1.0 Ly B.4 14.6 6.2 13.0 64.6 
1982 J =16 2151 1,3 4 74 8.9 15.7 6.6 5.9 63.9 
1 oo 1.2 -1.5 2 44 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
Il “ -1.2 eS) 5.8 =1.5 12.1 20.8 9.3 16.7 64.2 
1V =¥5 = 8 say -3.0 uy 12.7 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 
1983 | 0 Py -.2 3.0 2 12.5 20.8 9.9 aah 63.8 
1982 MAR 4 22 0 204 = 23 9.4 16.4 7.0 5.2 64.0 
APR 0 =76 “18 eS Lee 9.9 17.1 75 5.8 64.0 
MAY a3 28g =~12 7173 ES3 10.4 17.9 7.9 5.2 64.1 
JUN +3 =45 -1.0 3.5 ~.9 1101 18.9 B.5 ay 64.1 
JUL by =i -.8 ee Phe 11.9 20.9 8.9 8.0 64.5 
AUG -.4 27 -1,2 3.2 2B 12.2 20.8 9.4 1.9 64.2 
SEP 4 -2 ‘8 278 1 12.3 20.6 3.6 1.0 64.0 
ocT 2 -'9 “35 ‘9 .» 12.7 20.9 9.9 2.9 64.1 
NOV 13 ma 4 33 3 12.7 20.5 10.2 | 63.8 
DEC °3 2 eal r) 0 12.8 20.9 10.2 1.2 63.9 
1983 JAN -4 ‘0 oat 1.2 1 12.4 20.5 9.9 -3.4 63.6 
FEB 4 £3 0 127 2 12.5 20.7 9.9 ee 63.8 
MAR 4 ‘3 4 ‘4 3 12.6 21.3 9.9 1.2 63.9 
SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE. CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
APR 11, 1983 TABLE 35 8:26 AM 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOY A 
LOOKING NOT_LOOKING DURATION OF 
TOTAL UN- ~1-4 WEEKS 5-13 AEER 14 KEEKS UTURE ON Sena ON o> FOTORE UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 


1978 911 23.8 27.1 35.2 3.9 128 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 1.3 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 32.1 3.9 1.9 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 B61 32.3 4.2 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 39.1 Dae 2,3 6.6 2.2 17.2 
1981 I] 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 5.7 1.3 4.7 5.8 16.4 
III 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 1.5 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 2.9 6.3 1.7 14.2 
1982 | 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 2.4 15.1 
11 1259 21.1 23.4 40.7 3.4 9.3 5.9 3.2 17.2 
II 1372 22.4 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 17.8 
IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 1% 2.3 6.4 1.0 18.9 
1983 J 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 9.2 5.4 1.4 20.8 
1982 MAR 1228 19.6 27.5 38.0 33 2.7 6.3 2.5 16.3 
APR 1233 18.2 22.5 43.1 3.2 2.6 7.4 3.1 17.2 
MAY 1241 29.2 22.4 40.3 3.5 re 5.6 3.8 17.1 
JUN 1303 23.1 25.3 38.6 3.5 1.9 4.7 2.8 17.2 
JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 47,2 2.8 1.9 5.7 2.0 16.8 
AUG 1388 19.2 28.4 37.9 2.7 1.7 6.2 3.9 18.0 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 2.5 9.1 6.0 1,5 18.5 
OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 1.9 2.2 5.5 1.1 18.6 
NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 AS: 1.9 6.4 1,2 18.4 
DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 1.5 or 6.4 7 19.6 
1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44,7 1.8 2.6 6.1 1.2 19.2 
FEB 1585 14.4 25.5 49.4 1.9 224 5.4 1.3 20.8 
MAR 1658 15.1 23.0 51.4 2.4 1.8 4.6 7 278 
HE LABOUR FORCE, n 1-001, 5 ANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


APR 11. 1983 TABLE 36 8:26 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


I 


1978 33 4 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 aay 5.6 a7 4 1320 66.2 BG 3:4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 13.2 67.3 cs 5.3 2.9 5.4 62.9 
198} 4 3 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 -4.2 -10.2 35.2 18.8 65.9 2.0 -1.0 53.9 8.4 63.3 
1981 11 -.1 5 a a8 yin, 68.3 6 6 -.8 5.2 63.6 
II -1.0 =1.0 =r 12.8 67.8 7 3 6.5 5.5 63.6 
IV -.9 -3.0 12.8 14.6 67.4 6 =e ‘S03 6.2 63.6 
1982 | -1.8 -3.2 6.1 15.7 66.3 ei 5 5.7 6.6 630 
11 -.9 -3.5 13.3 18.0 65.9 1.0 -.5 22.6 8.0 63.5 
II So =305 15.4 20.8 66.1 3 -.5 Wu 9.3 63.6 
1V ag =) 20) 20.8 65.9 1 -.8 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1983 | -1.0 -1.0 =.8 20.8 65.5 4 6 -2.0 9.9 63.2 
1982 MAR 0 “1.1 6.0 16.4 66.3 5 9 6.4 7.0 63.3 
APR 23 a2 a 7a 66.1 x -.4 D4 7.5 63.3 
MAY a7 -1.6 3.5 17.9 65.7 6 2 6.5 7.9 63.5 
JUN £2 “1.1 6.0 18.9 65.9 3 -.4 7.9 8.5 63.6 
JUL 1.5 -1.0 12.3 20.9 67.0 aS | 4.9 8.9 6267 
AUG =2.2 -2.0 -2.9 20.8 65.6 2 -.4 5.6 9.4 63.7 
SEP 2 5 -1.0 20.6 65.8 -.2 -.4 2.4 9.6 63.5 
OCT At 4 1.8 20.9 66.0 2 -.2 Sa7 3.9 63.5 
NOV =6 S34 -2.6 20.5 65.7 =o -.5 2.0 10.2 63.2 
DEC 42 -.3 2.0 20.9 65.9 53 3 a7 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN 1.2 <7 -3.1 20.5 65.2 -.2 @ -3.6 9.9 63.1 
FEB 3 0 1.5 20.7 65.6 4 ‘3 8 9.9 63.2 
MAR o S00) 2.8 91.3 65.8 4 5 A 9.9 63.3 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


APR 11, 1983 TABLE 37 8:26 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, KOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 G 5 AND OVER 
LABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- | UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) Gi} RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1978 ght Rie di 4.5 139 58.9 7.0 6.6 1259 dials 44.0 
1979 4.2 winks -4.9 2a 61.0 4.2 5.0 SBrez Ta0 44.3 
1980 Zo Catt Zine Wat 62.6 5.5 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 S200 1253 63.2 6.1 Sek) 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 en Tia 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 IJ 6 2 -3.4 74 (2) 6oie7 1.4 1.6 = 10 G2 47.8 
III = Mice =r0 =3).3 ilies 63.2 Woe al! 10.6 6.7 48.1 
IV = 6 Slag: 9.4 1229 63.0 aS 1 12.0 bok 48.2 
1982 I lee = 2 el ae 13). 7 62.5 yi 1 BCA ices 47.9 
II =6 Sen, 10.8 eye! 62.1 1.6 1 20.0 8.6 48.3 
II] a0. Ohm 15.6 738 62.3 1.0 3 (he, Sie 48.5 
IV =e) .0 =Afpael WAS 62.3 3 = 57) Une 9.8 48.5 
1983 | 0 = 37 1.0 leet! 62.7 1.4 1.0 Lisa] 10.2 48.8 
1982 MAR 3 =) 6.4 14.3 62.4 6 al 7.9 Unt) 48.0 
APR am as 3.0 14.7 62.6 4 =a) Lyk) 8.3 48.1 
MAY a ae: Sits ifs iia 61.8 1.0 6 Eat) het 48.5 
JUN Ve = ahos) Use 16.2 62.0 sl ree 2.0 hob) 48.4 
JUL 1.4 1/10 WEIS 18.1 63.0 5G ne ibe) 9.0 48.5 
AUG =i,.9 =e 75 “4.7 17.6 Biers ad a 4.1 Sixg 48.7 
SEP = =e .0 17.6 61.9 =n4 -.4 = 9.4 48.4 
OCT 30, ral Wz 17.8 62.1 52 Bao, Za 9.5 48.4 
NOV aL 4 =27,0 iivee 62.1 ak ars Stok ok) 48.4 
DEC *) New 0 Uh oS: 62.8 “ei 4 au 10.1 48.6 
1983 JAN Son! = 9 4 Witoe) 62.5 4 ae .0 10.1 48.7 
FEB 3 ae 8 17.6 62.8 4 a Agel 10.2 48.8 
MAR = 2 =Iae 2a 18.0 62.8 oe 32 PAW 10.4 49.0 
0 : THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, ATIS S CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


APR 11, 1983 TABLE 38 8:26 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (A) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1978 2.8 Died 35.9 15k 63.7 zen aoe 8.2 5.2 81.0 
1979 3.5 5.6 aS ions Tlie ig 2.6 a i 4.5 80.3 
1980 And. owls Sind 13.8 72.0 hone 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 a! 3.9 14,2 fea a 2ai0 (fet 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1982 ae =12.8 40.3 Zit 69.5 a2 eee) 69.2 8.1 Sas 
1981 II ate Sb. -4.1 13.4 72.8 .0 .0 pee 4.6 80.4 
II] a) 2s Aine Bei Tiga of Pai! | 4.8 80.1 
lV Hy HSS) 15.4 16.0 71.6 .S ere 14.2 5.4 80.0 
1982 1 eRe -4.2 6.7 aes FAS sa =18 12.6 6.1 79.4 
II = =4 53 ae) 20.3 63.6 a7 a.0 24.6 1S TRUE 
Ill .0 micas UP ag 23.4 70,0 s) lie 24.9 LE 78.7 
IV =e silva -.4 23.6 63.3 = ihe? 10.1 10.3 oe. 
1983 1 ik, Eline Als) 23.6 68.3 = 33 4 -6.4 9.6 78.5 
1982 MAR .0 eae 5.8 18.3 70.1 4 of 5.2 6.4 73.5 
APR adh = as) 4.8 LORS 69.6 .0 =D 8.1 ee) ERE: 
MAY ed Sn esie) 4.9 2053 69.5 4 = aul 150 7.4 79.5 
JUN Tek iis? eS 2ilies 69.7 “5 =1.4 120 8.3 79.7 
JUL 1.6 =a he hss 23.4 70.9 a) .0 6.9 8.8 80.0 
AUG Saale eel Siro 2356 69.3 ane ani: Br? 9.4 Toye 
SEP 4 nell = hs.0 PE oh 63.7 .0 54 4.1 9.8 Rae 
OCT .0 Pf 2d 23.6 639.8 ne =a3 4.7 10.2 is: 
NOV Salat rae a2 as) 2ome Boe -.4 0 a. 10.4 Ge a 
DEC =4 aise) Se 24.0 68.9 5 2 =k! 10.2 (RY) 
1983 JAN Nl 0 a)! onal 67.9 Pld ng) STS, oy 78.4 
FEB ons Ee 2.0 Zone 68.2 4 4 6 ave 78.5 
MAR 6 ee 353 24.1 68.8 14 6 Salina Sie ROat 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
APR 11, 1983 TABLE 39 8:26 AM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE IND s 


RIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE , 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


1978 3.4 3.0 74 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.4 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 23 3.8 
1980 a0 1.4 8.4 19 -3.3 2.7 3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 a) 1.9 6.1 7 4.2 3.0 fe 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1982 -3.2 -9.6 -16.9 -9.2 -8.5 -.5 -3.2 -1.9 1.5 4 
1981 I] 6 a] 2.5 aa 1.3 a: 2.4 -.1 =.1 6 
III 11 2 5 3 1,7 =12 1.1 138 1.8 “1.1 
IV -.7 -2.4 -6.1 -2.3 -.8 ‘4 4 0 Lay -.2 
1982 | -1.0 -3.3 | -3.1 -3.2 0 -.9 -.9 2.3 2 
II -1.4 -3.8 -9.8 -2.8 -4.1 -.3 -3.2 -.3 2 :3 
III -1.5 -3.1 -1.9 -3.1 -3.9 -.8 -1.7 -1.9 -4.9 6 
IV -.6 =3.0 -1.4 -3.3 -2.8 3 2.9 “1.7 -2.1 9 
1983 | 4 m4 4.4 a -1.9 4 -1.6 4g 3,1 2 
1982 MAR Be -.8 -6.8 -.4 8 =e -.8 oe 2 a 
APR -.5 “1.8 -5.9 “1.1 -1.9 he -1.8 -.3 1.6 2 
MAY -.5 1.1 1x2 “1.1 -1.8 -.3 -.8 + -2.4 0 
JUN -.7 =1,2 -.4 -1,4 -.8 -.3 -.9 -.3 -1.0 -.1 
JUL -.4 -.8 -.4 -.5 “1.7 -.3 -1.2 -.1 -2.5 2 
AUG -.8 “1.4 -1.6 -1.4 -1.4 -.6 a -2.2 “1.7 2 
SEP “a -1.0 -2.0 -.9 -.5 .4 1.5 -1.0 0 9 
OCT -.3 -1.4 (33 -1.2 -3.0 2 1.0 -.5 -.5 4 
NOV -.3 -.8 -1.2 -1.6 1.8 -.1 1.4 -.3 -1.4 =,1 
DEC 53 5a] 0 | =7 e 0 1.2 -.3 -.1 
1983 JAN 0 2 2.0 3 -2.8 -4 -1.6 -.4 2.3 0 
FEB 3 2 2.4 -.8 ay 4 -.6 3 gai 3 
MAR 4 5 2.7 —i4 1A 73 -4 a “1.5 5 
0 ORCE, ALOGUE 71-001, $5 CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 40 8:43 AM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


—— 


1978 EG, SEN 2 1.6 = LES IES, 10 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1279 3.6 4.7 7.4 Shak) 6.8 S51 2450 323 5.8 Asal 
1980 Zan = 40 8.0 =1 52 OMe 3.2 2.8 236 545 2.0 
1981 iat pae 1.8 Tra 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 2n0 
1982 ENS}, Oi aia Sine SS. Eas 52.010 aoe 4 2aat 
1981 | 13 Wee! a) ieee aah Ties =e eS) 2.8 6 
II 1.0 1.7 1.9 ab Pee 8 =r es) 4 6 
IT! 0 eal ip Sas ee ali a AVN) 1x0 J52 a, 
1V aS Sift Ue = 8 Sle, v2 Tigs Ste nS 4 
1982 I 1.0 SEI) =A =3).. 1 Sai a5 Slit ats 4 0 
I] ae? hel teas) Se Sac 0 Silie aed 6 Dat 
iG yet Eouo =i = 278 -4.3 alia SHES 26 S210 6 
IV EB AAp SES) Te] = x3 6 =H 0 3h) ead = Ih? a1 
1981 DEC orl Sets eilcul Se] 5) 674 “2 21 wy at 
1982 JAN eid x) = 2959) 2210 SE -4.3 =e], = if SK) =iy Fe 
FEB 4 = 1.8 rad 2a) ak oF 4 a2 ae 
MAR 0 aoe ul Sel ail ao Sra = 74 6 a 
APR er Bian) -6.4 =o -4.5 ol Sot Pel ae 3 
MAY eth BAlsuf aa a) TA -.4 =1 10 a9) aids} at 
JUN ao ales =i Ales) me tok) =o il iare cons a 
JUL =3 =o =2'14 =ni6 aD =e?) S58} 0 sn) ao 
AUG Sas. = lniG =e) Sk) -4.8 = il) Silt Sate =u al 
SEP caa0 ek) att Sind 2.1 Sle ao —ni6 ails! ay 
OCT at) = Ipek) She) Celt | =o =n6 cabs &) “Ag ats 0 
NOV =—4 = Veil S330) sa) ae) “cl Ps 1.0 Slay .0 ie? 
DEC 9 lee) Ue 4 4.4 8 vas iat 1.0 oY 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 41 8:43 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


DUSTRIA ANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 ists 4.4 =370 lel add 5 
1979 PEE) 2a OS aa) ong ke 
1980 iba -4.0 Unies ets =3.0 cat! 
1981 Zant =) Zhe) 6 aS We: 
1982 -6.0 -15.4 -10:9 od -12.0 -6.6 
1981 1 1.4 Tee: 1.4 Ing 110 1.4 
II ol =2 0 4 Wed up 4 
III he Ly 1: Siler Shei! 3710) -.5 
IV oe it] ?4 = 23 See) Sirs 
1982 I 78) hd 2.) =P seul f Phe! -2.6 
I] SVeeits -8.8 =5iy7, one -4.6 = 74 9) 
Ill -2.4 iat ail ate! ain sete) ah ee: 
IV Seite! -14.6 SN Ts -4.5 =Sis = 28 
1982 JAN slid We =e =6 a -1.3 
FEB cite) 2a) ae S24 20 Sot! 
MAR ral Dae! 26) =8 eat} Sih: 
APR =O -6.0 -3.0 ata —2)0 = 
MAY Slime Sa if ail 1.5 aa 
JUN Sak) ast! = 7a i he? =) Ney / =a 
JUL are 4.8 -4.1 =n =item) ay: 
AUG Sn) 2.8 -4.2 On tele) mare .0 
SEP = 1b’) 1.6 ue la acl 2a 
OCT Sine Sone m2 Shs} Sait: =16 
NOV sol =O Sale? Ste! = 14 ee. 
DEC Ae) -5.8 eilee =o =n6 ico 
1983 JAN = 6.8 Ewe ait ico) = 30 
SOU ; PLOYMENT , N S$, CATALOG 72-002, ATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH. REL 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. lpia te ayant 


at 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 42 8:43 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ard & TRADE COMMUNITY 
F 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE a got 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


es 
—eeeeee—e—e—ee Oo ee 


1978 alles ie) 26 ems: Eheks, Ne 4.3 
1979 eine 1.7 oat 3.0 Sos 3.4 4.0 
1980 mehy 74 3.3 1.9 1:5 WF 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.3 Bk 19 aM aie 3.2 6.4 
1982 a AE 20d abet =974 33,9 ah = 2 ae 
1981 I oie ae 1.1 6 ¥.5 8 Jt 
I] det ase 6 10 6 3 1.4 
II] a2 eal al = 25 wl 1.6 Tat 
IV .0 10 mas =e =} 8 1.6 
1982 I 52.0 aay) =o -4,4 PuNS, 6 “242 
I] -10.4 = i Nadl Shy = Suet al feta Boe “13 
III =o Ses ae aealts3 Sale! = 2453 
IV Sy 5E) 6 a2 ie -2.4 Saal =1,5 769 
1982 JAN wll -.4 lt.) Soro PALS) a Sparks 
FEB Ayes 13 Sa =3 reo eS i 
MAR aii ve 2 =o) = fo =a 2S 4 5 
APR -2.6 va rtf =130 = 5 .0 ark: 
MAY -10.5 Sai ohs) asf = 154 ak ake ak 
JUN 1.4 aoe it <a Pee ey 72 
JUL SER) aoe St) Shee 21 iK =a! 
AUG Aout ey..4 Sn tf =16 Sei 74 Sine sind 
SEP 255 =H =O Vea =i aise Shs) Beas 
OCT $7: alee SH hat) als 2 Ha? 50 =5 
NOV se 57 at) en} Ss) = AS: 5S 
DEC Tea! 0 se = 10 sf = Oe acts 
1983 JAN 1 iit 1.0 8 S574 -1.4 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 43 8:43 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


OODS INDUS $ 
MANUFAC - Cc UC- 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.3 
1979 12.6 117 13.2 20.5 13.5 7.0 
1980 10.6 7.5 9.2 25.8 9.9 7.6 
1981 12.3 7.9 2.4 17.6 12,3 17.2 
1982 1.2 oth -9.1 2.0 .0 -6.9 
1981 I 3.5 -3.4 3.9 4.2 3.5 4.2 
Il 4.5 2.8 1.5 4.3 5.0 3.5 
Ill 4 a7 -12.9 1.8 -.4 4.1 
IV 2.1 o.1 13.9 3.4 1.3 2.6 
1982 I -.5 -5.2 -7.8 4.8 -.4 -1.6 
II -2.7 7.8 -2.1 -3.6 -.1 -12.0 
Il -2.9 2.3 -2.8 -7.4 1.4 -6.9 
IV -.3 5.8 -5.8 -2.9 -3.2 11.3 
1981 DEC 3 1.6 -8.1 1.9 8 “1,5 
1982 JAN -1.3 -9.9 -4.1 1.6 “18 -.8 
FEB a 4.2 4.2 1.6 9 “41 
MAR -.3 1.3 3.3 1.3 -.6 -.8 
APR -.6 4.7 =o" -3.3 -1 -1.6 
MAY -3.6 -1.0 0 -.5 -.5 -15.8 
JUN 8 4.1 -10.3 -4.2 1.4 2.6 
JUL 1.4 -.6 4.4 5 1.6 -.5 
AUG -6.2 -1.3 -1.8 -8.3 -5.6 -9.1 
SEP 2.6 4.1 4.2 1.7 1 12.0 
OcT 2 -.1 4 -1.1 -1.8 737 
NOV -.9 1.8 -13.0 -.7 -.1 -2.2 
DEC 1.6 6.6 1.8 1.6 1.4 1.4 
UR INCOME, CATAL =00 5 CANADA. 


" BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 44 8:43 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
mn SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPOR- FINANCE COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE - TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE , REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 


NICATION 


1978 3 Shays ihe) 1235 10.4 cheats) 8.7 135-9 9.1 616.1 

1979 ila lae! 12.6 12.4 1539 Ae 2 8.1 12.0 9.8 11.8 652.8 

1980 5 16.3 12.8 15a 14.6 13.8 1 8.9 12.8 748.0 

1981 4.0 1250: SS 14.0 1538 1ss3 Isis 16.8 (EER 7395.9 

1982 958 10.4 18 10.0 Lilo 15.6 6.0 a9 6.0 

1981 1 235 28S} 23, 8) 3.4 2.4 1.8 2.28 Sie 3.0 609.7 
I] one S{oK] 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 504.4 
Il] She 150 2B} 24 1 4.9 5.8 2.6 224 2.6 1380.0 
IV 3.0 6.9 Nix? SY, Pith A (0) Zit, 2.8 Ped 465.3 

1982 | Za tee = 6 4.5 320 4.1 1.4 Ve3 1.4 PRT. S. 
I] 1,9 3.4 = 2 oe) Miit/ Ehs2/ Ac) = oe 524.7 
II] 8 =6 -1.4 qo 1.6 22) =u a4, =KA 782.5 
IV ens aa Sans PL) Wo8) Paes Uf ao .0 .0 

1981 DEC 1.0 = ge! oh dal fee 6 ah 8 if (ERIS 

1982 JAN Aah oo Sees PE, 251 dll .0 aa Ae) RE | 
FEB 4 5 6 1.0 saley Zo nS & ae) 205.7 
MAR We 1.4 =1:5 Aas 1.0 oe 1 cul aa 300.1 
APR 1.0 2D .0 6 1.0 wah 4 4 4 Sisco 
MAY ats a0 .0 1 .0 Pak) Shee) Se abet 610.2 
JUN =i = 4 ae 4 1.4 1.0 8 8 3) 810.6 
JUL eal “ALE =} 210) =? 504 Lok) se aE oa 576.2 
AUG ao) 2 anh AS wa hal oil ao Al 5 Ye = ei 1290.5 
SEP oii. ass} eee 34 8 Ra eZ les Poe 480.8 
OCT = 324 = 2en0 Stl a5 nO ae road .0 ae 330.8 
NOV 1.0 rl 4 24. (9) a5 ao 4 4 4 629.9 
DEC 1.4 20 1.4 sal 1.6 lees 1.5 ted TS 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 45 8:43 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


jp. MANUFACTURING. 0 =. soba Sr geeererywe eet CONS TROC TION Seaman 
“TOTAL —=<“‘«*‘;‘é‘«éiSLCDING «©=~—~S*C«SCNGYNEERRING 


MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL BUILDING NG 
ee ee eee ee eee 
1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 SS) 38.9 37 3 42.1 
1979 41.) 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37 8 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 ER) 72 37.8 Oil 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 393 dy 38.9 S10 41.9 
1982 3977 ST al, 38.4 S70 38.1 36.7 41.1 
1981 I 40.7 38.7 39.4 3739 Shes SHe9 42.2 

II 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.7 37.4 41.6 
Il 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.6 39.0 3716 42.0 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 SMifak 38.6 S78 41.7 
1982 | 40.5 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 37.0 41.4 
I] 39.9 Bak 3855 37.0 Seo 36.0 40.9 
III somo Site 38.2 36.9 38.0 350 40.9 
IV 38.9 Sie 38.2 36.8 38.4 Sie 41.1 
1982 JAN 40.2 38.1 38.8 Sis 38.6 sO 41.4 
FEB 40.4 38.2 38.9 315 38.4 S230 41.4 
MAR 40.8 ci ak) 38.4 37,3 38.3 36.9 41.5 
APR 40.2 379 38.7 Si2 38.2 36.8 41.5 
MAY 3957 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.8 38 12 40.6 
JUN 39.8 Brad 38.5 37.0 37.5. 36.0 40.5 
JUL 39.5 37.6 38.6 37.0 37,9 36.4 40.6 
AUG 39.3 37.6 38.3 36.9 38.0 36.5 41.1 
SEP 39.2 eyed i eM fot) 36.8 38.1 36.5 40.9 
OCT 39.0 37.4 38.2 36.6 38.5 37.8 40.4 
NOV 38.9 3733 37.6 37.0 38,2 Sian 40.2 
DEC 38.8 Sian 38.9 36.9 38.5 37.0 42.8 
1983 JAN 38.3 37.5 38.3 36.6 38.0 36.8 39.9 
URCE: EMPLO . EARNINGS AND HOU LOGU 5 Ly S CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 46 8:43 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU - CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE —RET 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE aha Bi gr tte 
SERVICES 
a. 
1978 6.1 4.4 8.4 7.4 5.4 we a 
1979 ey 10.6 11.5 3.0 8.5 9.0 9.4 ae aa ; : 
1980 10.0 11.9 Me 9.9 8.8 ihe 10.7 7.5 11.5 8.9 
1981 11.8 12.1 14.0 11.9 13.3 12.2 10.9 9.8 16.6 11.5 
1982 10.2 718 13.8 10.8 73 12.8 10.0 6.9 10.4 11.0 
1981 1 3.0 3.9 4.1 2.9 333 3.2 2.5 
1] 3.0 1167 Bm 33 4 3.0 2.3 se i ; : 
111 1.9 1.6 eg 1.4 3.7 3.0 a8 2.1 2.4 ant 
IV 3.3 4.5 353 3.8 1.9 4.1 2.8 1.4 1.0 2.4 
1982 | 2.8 -.2 4.4 3 11 2.8 3.5 1.9 an 7 4.2 
1] 1.9 -.1 2.7 2.1 “5 3.4 1.3 1.4 1.7 1.8 
111 1.6 3.7 554 2.0 5.3 1.8 1.4 1.2 2.6 1.2 
1V 2.4 5.7 ©) 1.5 5.3 3.2 1.6 2.5 4.0 1.9 
1982 JAN 12 ) 207 1.9 = 3 6 a3 oy At 2.8 
FEB 1.0 6 1.5 1.0 2 192 6 ee 2.4 ‘9 
MAR 7 -.8 1.4 ‘4 “i 1.5 0 =1.9 SHA 1.0 
APR 1.0 5 5 hat bag ine 7 cs ‘8 ‘4 
MAY el 8 2 0 -5.8 5 6 1.4 1.2 4 
JUN 5 -5.2 1 1.0 3.0 2 a . "3 23 
JUL 8 5.4 1.5 1.0 1.2 8 3 =.9 4 2 
AUG 5 24 5 5 a ‘9 ey ‘8 7 ‘8 
SEP 4 3 “1 -.3 1.9 4 = 9 13 rs 
OCT 7 ae =.6 7 2.6 1.0 a: se 13 1.0 
NOV 8 -3.0 £3 5 -.6 13 8 5 a7 ‘4 
DEC 2.0 16.2 wie 2 4.6 2.4 5 “3 u 5 
1983 JAN -1,9 -13.9 “35 a5 -4.2 -2.3 et,.O 5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 47 8:43 AM 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL CREASE BASE RATE OVER THE 0 CONTRACT MPL S 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUS WITHOUT COLA CLAU COVERED BY 

COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 

(2) (2) (2) 

1978 7.0 ee 6.7 6.2 5.8 thee ‘had: Tae G7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 diel SE] 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1880 10.3 ee 10.6 8.8 8.2 Sho 11.0 Lins 10.8 303623 
1981 23 TIS 13.1 Son S55 10,2 1355 clot! 13.3 223893 
1982 O78 oa 10.4 7.6 ae 3.0 10,7 10.6 10.7 284119 
1981 I igs JiGS TSR2 8.7 8.3 ile WB ia7) 14.2 13.4 176445 
I] 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.8 hive 310140 
II] ane 11,9 1320 11.0 aha 6.7 13.8 14.4 13.4 230875 
IV is 11.8 14,0 9.8 ony. 2a 14.0 teed 14.1 178110 
1982 | 12.0 he) 12.6 10.6 10.7 8.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 236365 
II Ves Vi) Zea 10.9 10,8 11.0 1255 ig hel! 1255 291990 
III 8.7 78 10.0 6.2 5.8 on2 10.1 10.1 10.1 264665 
IV 6.3 6.7 Th 2.8 27, He), 133 theth Ae 343455 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

. Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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APR 11, 1983 TABLE 48 8:24 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING RANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO NERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


S—— OO 


1978 8.8 15.5 1.6 3.8 5.7 1 3. 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.0 9.3 9.7 3.0 4h 4 * 
1980 10.2 10.3 8.1 heel 12.8 10.0 9.5 13.3 16.0 
1981 2.5 11.4 12.4 74 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 es 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1981 I 3.2 3.0 3.1 1.2 5.8 2.7 2.7 1.4 9.6 
Il 3.1 2.3 a3 1.8 4.4 ac 2.2 4.4 5.5 
III 2.9 2.5 3.5 1.2 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 58 3.4 2.1 4.1 1.7 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 | 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 3.7 2.7 1.2 2.2 5.0 
1] 3a 4.1 2.6 2.3 ie aun 2.5 a5} 4.9 
II 2.2 1.9 4,3 8 1.9 2.2 2.5 4.3 2.7 
1V ie Sit 9.8 1.5 ie as 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1982 FEB 1.2 2.0 9 2.4 4 ye ee 8 sy 
MAR 1,2 9 1.5 1.3 1.8 2.3 5 “4 5.4 
APR * .E 6 2 9 6 5 ‘3 “4 
MAY 1.4 2.2 7 5 173 1.4 és 2.6 1.2 
JUN 1.0 2.2 6 4 is 4 a 2.0 1 
JUL 5 . ay = 3 5 11 8 1 
AUG ‘4 =.8 8 1.3 7 13 &) 1.0 1.0 
SEP 5 «8 1.2 a 9 4 , 16 4.5 
ocT oS ao 1.2 i, a4 2 1.9 1.8 a 
NOV = ‘3 ‘4 Si 1.5 Lil “4 1.2 8 
DEC 0 = 4 4 0 ry 2 2 3 =i 
1983 JAN -.3 2 1 -2.3 U8 ‘4 ag 2 a i 
FEB 4 6 3 2.8 25 I 1.2 5 -2.1 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 11, 1983 TABLE 49 8:24 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


) OUSING LOTHIN ANS- HEALTH ECREATION BAC G 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 101.7 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 $3.9 g9'°9 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.73 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
1981 I 101.6 99.4 102.0 98.4 100.2 101.2 Si. 7 95.4 
II 100.8 cess 100.6 99.6 100.7 100.2 98.9 98.6 
Ill 100.4 100.1 99.0 100.1 S959 oSiz3 100.4 OEE} 
IV 97,4 101.0 98.6 101.7 99'2 99°55 102.8 103.7 
1982 1 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
I] S758 10H 95.8 103.2 LEE) 97.6 102.5 108.1 
Il! 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV S50 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1982 FEB S72 101.3 96.9 102.4 93°51 98.4 102.7 104.4 
MAR 96.9 101.6 96.9 103.1 100.1 Bild 101.6 108.7 
APR 96.9 101.7 96.6 103.4 100.1 97.6 101.3 108.6 
MAY 97.6 101.0 hod 103.4 100.1 97.8 102.5 108.4 
JUN 98.8 100.6 Boren 102.9 99.5 S74 103.6 107.4 
JUL 98.8 100.8 93.9 102.7 oo S79 103.8 106.9 
AUG 97.6 101.2 94.7 102.9 100.3 98.2 104.5 107.5 
SEP 96.3 101.9 $4.9 103.3 100, 1 97.8 105.6 Tiled 
OCT 95.4 102.5 94.4 102.4 99.6 99.0 106.8 109.5 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94,4 103.1 100.2 98.2 107.7 109.4 
1983 JAN 95,1 103.0 92.5 102.5 100.9 98.2 108.2 108.2 
FEB S553 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 939.0 108.3 105.5 


SOURCE : ONSUME ICE INDEX, CATALO -001, A CS CANADA. 


TABLE 50 8:24 AM 


APR 11, 1983 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ALL GOODS SERVICES OTAL OTAL 
ITEMS = = 1 OThtvemes © *DURADLES: © mr * St SEM l=5 0 nannINON=aenan EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
a Ne a Pe ie ee I 
1978 8.8 10.1 5.9 3.3 12.4 6.8 6.4 9.0 
1979 9.2 10.6 9.6 8.8 Ita qa 7.8 9.0 
1980 10.2 11.5 10.9 9.7 12551 8.2 10.0 9.7 
1981 12.5 Ase 9.4 8.0 16.0 11.5 2a 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 12.9 11.8 9.8 
1981 | m0) 3.4 oi 1.5 4.4 3.0 200 oT 
II Be he 2.5 2.5 Zab 3.0 3.4 2.8 
Il] 2.9 3.0 2.0 1.4 Cig! 3.0 34 Pyle 
1V 2.5 hat 2.6 22 tee) 3.6 a 28 
1982 | 2.5 1.9 4 6 RG 3.4 Au) 200 
II E\.4 ce) 9 2.8 4.3 2a 2.8 2.8 
II] 202 1.8 1.0 8 2.5 2.6 Ds 24 
IV 1.6 hot fed 2.0 6 24 Dy 1.6 
1982 FEB ie? Ale? .0 On 4 heal 9 Nees 
MAR {eo 1.5 a hoe 2.0 9 1.4 8 
APR 6 4 =e 7 5 8 6 6 
MAY 1.4 ibe Iss 4 on3 8 les 1.4 
JUN 1.0 1.0 Ps 6 1.4 he a. 11 
JUL 5 & .0 -.7 5 1.0 4 5 
AUG 4 & a7 1.0 -1 9 9 5 
SEP 5 uv =i wi 1.0 Sf 1.0 12 
OCT ‘6 .0 DB o7 -.3 1.5 a 8 
NOV a7) 8 1.6 6 5 5 8 7 
DEC 0 -.1 ai At -.2 PB a2 .0 
1983 JAN -.3 -.5 = -2.1 -.3 a -.3 -.2 
FEB 4 4 4 2.3 .0 5 3 8 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. = a : ” “a — 
APR 11, 1983 TABLE 51 8:24 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOOD OTAL E 
TOTAL URABLES SEMI - ON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
Se ee ee eee 
1978 97.0 101.7 105.1 93.5 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 95.2 102.7 99.9 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 87.0 100.9 99.7 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 95.3 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.9 99.1 
1981 I 100, 2 100.9 101.4 99,5 99.8 99.5 100.5 
II 100.2 100.3 100.7 100.0 99.7 99.8 100.1 
Ill 100.2 99.3 99.2 100.8 99.7 939.9 99.8 
IV 99.5 99,5 98.9 99.6 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 I 98.9 97.4 97.0 99.9 101.7 100.3 93.3 
II 99.1 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 99.1 
G0 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 99.1 
IV 98.3 94.2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 
1982 FEB 98.8 97.4 97.3 99.7 101.8 100.7 99.5 
MAR 99.1 96.3 97.4 100.5 101.5 100.9 99.1 
APR 98.9 95.7 97.5 100.4 101.7 100.9 99.1 
MAY 99.2 95.6 96.5 101.3 101.2 100.6 99.1 
JUN 99.2 94.9 96.1 101.7 101.2 100.4 99.2 
JUL 98.8 94.4 95.0 On. Y 101.6 100.3 99.2 
AUG 98.7 94.6 95.5 101.2 102.0 100.7 99.2 
SEP 98.8 94.0 95.7 101.6 101.9 101.2 98.8 
OCT 98,2 93.6 95.8 100.7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV 98.3 94.4 95.7 100.5 102.5 101.4 99.0 
DEC 98.3 94.5 95.8 100.3 102.7 101.6 99.0 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 99.1 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 99.9 103.1 101.4 99.5 


SOURCE: CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 11, 1983 TABLE 52 8:24 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


irre ei iekee ser) face ee RERSONAL EXPENDITURE 7 OVERNMENT, 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON- DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
(tea Ee Ln RS ai aA a tc EI oe Lr 
1978 6.5 Pe: 5.1 4.5 10.4 7.1 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.2 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10.7 8.6 Ha 12.2 9.7 13.1 
1981 10.1 11.4 8.9 7.5 14,7 10.9 13.0 
1982 10.7 10.5 6.1 6.2 11.5 11.4 12.7 
1981 1 2.9 2.9 oe 1.6 3.2 2.5 2.6 
I] 1.5 2.5 2.4 oe ae 2.3 3.7 
111 3.1 2.9 2.7 1.5 3.8 1.9 3.9 
IV 3.1 te eas) 1.5 1.6 2.6 1.5 
1982 1 3.0 2.8 .6 1.5 3.3 ace 3.8 
1] i 2.5 1.4 1.8 3.0 3.1 2.6 
Il 7 2.6 1:3 9 2.5 3.1 3.1 
IV a3 2.0 « 1.6 fin 2.9 ie 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001. STATISTICS CANADA... 
APR 11, 1983 TABLE 53 8:24 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 © 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
— : PERSONAL EXPENDITURE : GOVERNMENT 
Tanks TOTAL DURABLE SEMI-DUR- ———NON-DUR- ~~~ SERVICES : EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
1978 93.0 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 92.1 77.4 82.1 101.9 95.5 112.9 
1980 91.8 75.7 82.2 102.9 94.3 114.9 
1981 92.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 95.0 117.8 
1982 92.7 71.8 TEE 108.1 95.6 120.0 
1981 1 92.5 74.9 80.8 106.0 95.1 115.9 
I] 93.4 75.3 81.4 107.7 95.9 118.5 
II 93.2 75.0 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
1V 92.3 74.3 78.9 106.8 94.3 117.5 
1982 I 92.1 72.5 77.7 107.1 94.1 118.5 
II 93.3 Paw 78.1 109.0 95.9 120.2 
III 93.2 71.7 76.8 108.8 96.3 120.7 
IV 92.2 70.3 75.7 107.4 96.1 120.9 


0 : NATION NCOME AND EX I ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 11, 1983 TABLE 54 8:24 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES. 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 

TION 
OO coc eee 
1978 8.5 75 7.0 Viet 8.5 8.8 301 13.4 
1979 8.8 7.6 9.8 10.3 Sia Zee 13.8 14.3 
1980 Sz yan) ilos) 10.2 1557 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 1057 9.4 WS 11.0 thsi! 6,5 ahs. 10.8 
1982 el 3.0 829 8.2 29 e 4.0 1.8 
1981 | 2.4 Ze Dae, Bite 4.8 Byt 4.9 Ese! 

I] peng aid. 2.8 Pe Th Ph =3u5 2.0 va 
III Zait oe 35:0 2.6 Dee Al 2a 2.6 2.4 
IV 2.4 Wee 33 25.6 15 1.4 Hh: EY) 
1982 1 Thats Ua lms Pe ty Saye. 1.6 1.4 
ig 1.6 125 1.6 20 Ale S240 6 ke, 
baste 8 =175, 0) PRE oH lee 125 3.0 Sia 
IV ay sé 1.0 i 1.8 io Silleo +238 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 11, 1983 TABLE 55 8:24 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 

TION 
a 
1978 112.4 121.4 102.7 S27, 103572 110.3 101.7 1Osiz 
1979 114.8 122.6 103.2 96.8 Wier 27 108.0 109.9 
1980 isi 119.6 102007 96,8 120.1 UIA Was 113.9 
1981 113.4 Uefa) 103.5 96.0 2 ours 130.1 1155 RISE 
1982 110.6 Mi 2ea7 104.4 96.8 12255 12579 116.5 120.5 
1981 1 Wikdoc! HIE 103.1 96.0 127.8 133.4 116.1 120.7 

I] TASKS lets 103,3 95.8 124.1 1294 eee) 118.8 
IT] 1135.2 112.4 103.4 95%5 124.6 12951 1 bial 120.2 
IV Seen 114.3 104.2 96.8 124.6 128.7 115.4 119.3 
1982 I 112.4 113.4 103.4 96.4 126.8 131.4 nleectd 12201 
I] Wao 115.4 104.7 Ses W221) 125.0 118.3 122.8 
III 110.0 Use. 104,6 37.0 121.6 124.6 Uae v/ 12.159 
IV 107.4 110.1 104.93 96.5 Wniet 122.6 112.6 115.5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13- O1, STATISTICS CANADA. 


eR Lt, 1983 TABLE 56 


8:24 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
TOTAL 00D AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES  KNITTIN 
MANUFAC- BEVERAGE = PRODUCTS — PLASTICS —_-~ PRODUCTS i Aap & Pires ANd BLL SEL 
TURING INDUSTRIES 
ee ee eee 
1978 9.2 10.6 54 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 iS oa 
1980 13.5 1087 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 5.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 307 $55 5.8 oii 9.2 a5 
1981 | 2.6 6 2.6 3.2 2% 4.4 3.0 — 
Il 2.2 7 Thea! 2.1 1.4 2.8 re oe 29 ie 
Il 2.1 127 9 2.8 2 2.7 2.3 = 4 a4 3.2 
IV ee) 1 9.3 3.0 1A 8 oF “hoe 2.0 17 
1982 | 1.4 1.3 8 2.3 2.1 2 2.0 3 3.8 1.2 
1] 1.9 6 1.0 1.2 2 4 1.0 1.8 8 8 
III ‘8 8 4.1 5 “ 7 1.4 -§ 1.5 10 
IV s a 1.4 =i 0 0 3 =) 5 3,6 
1982 FEB 5 11 0 8 oo oy iS a rE 9 
MAR 5 3 ie - 0 ‘0 ‘5 7 a aA 
APR 1.0 2.0 at 4 5 ba 3 1A 4 <6 
MAY 4 1.2 ‘0 4 0 2 2 ft 0 6 
JUN 5 5 3.3 iy ‘4 0 ‘4 1.3 6 1.3 
JUL 2 i) 123 A 4 5 1.0 1.0 ‘8 1s 
AUG 0 -ai 0 2 4 0 4 -1.6 2 “5 
SEP 8 £99 103 = 2 3 4 a6 2 eek 
ocT a} “a4 0 ‘0 4 maf 2 =8 3 -1.4 
NOV me med 2 0 -,9 =2 4 5 ‘0 -2.7 
DEC 6 4 “3 tA 4 ‘0 0 avd 4 2 
1983 JAN h 4 0 19 4 iy 9 2.9 7 = 
FEB a ‘8 0 2 -2 ‘0 2 9 3 =f 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 11, 1983 TABLE 57 8:24 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OOD AN OBACCO U A H XTILES KN ING ) URNITU APER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 

Sp a 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 10773 
1979 106.4 Ul od! 7959 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 Shs 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 Sams 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 7o58 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 101.9 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.4 82.6 97.7 103.9 
1981 I 104.3 Te) 81.7 97.9 83.3 66.6 S207 94.3 112.4 
I] 102.7 74,7 81.6 97.) 83.8 66.6 93), 94.3 111.5 
II] 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 952 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95/.9 11351 
1982 | 100.9 79..1 84.2 S576 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
I] 102.6 78.4 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 S%.4 111.6 
III 102.6 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.5 82.6 St. 7 109.7 
IV 101.6 81.8 83.0 93.5 Binns 66.5 82.2 98.0 105.4 
1982 FEB 101.2 79.0 84.2 95.5 82.9 66.6 82.6 98.2 113.0 
MAR 101.0 78.8 84.4 Son 82.5 66.6 82.8 97.9 112.8 
APR 102.0 Ties 83.7 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.9 97.3 tial 
MAY 102.8 Tie 83.5 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.4 
JUN 103.1 1)ek) 83.8 S359 81.4 66.1 Band 97.2 11Z35 
JUL 103.0 80.7 83.5 93.8 81.7 66.6 83.9 97.7, 110.5 
AUG 102.9 80.7 83.7 ZENS) Sie 66.6 82.6 98.0 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.5 82.9 93.4 Sins 66.2 81.4 $2.5 108.6 
OCT 101.6 81.6 83.1 $3.8 81.3 66.4 81.0 97.9 107.2 
NOV 101.5 82.0 83.3 93.2 81.4 66.6 81.6 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 81.9 82.7 93).3 81.1 66.4 83.9 98.0 104.5 
1983 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.5 93.6 81.1 66.9 86.2 98.5 103.4 
FEB 102.4 81.5 82.4 93,2 80.3 66.8 86.7 96.5 103.1 


s : INDUSTRY Ic DEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 11, 1983 TABLE 58 8:24 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT - 

PARTS MINERALS URING URING 

ee ee en i 
1978 g.0 Ss 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 Ut! 8.3 35 
1979 24.6 12.4 Wan? 8.0 926 S52 1325 14.5 14.4 
1980 isa 10.0 lies nO Shs) LS ee 15:..8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 iZo2 She dane 152 13.8 LPS: 7.4 
1982 =..6 8.6 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 the: 6.7 S22 
1981 J =o Shes! ey! 1.6 aes 8.3 6.0 3.4 AC 
I] 1.6 Zar 2.6 2.8 Phe) 2.9 oars 26% 2.4 
IT] 4 Vere Ae 2m Uiets) 128 Zan Pa tae 
1V 5 3.4 Sia 155 hate 1.4 PAG) lies 13 
1982 | -.4 2.6 ah ay) 4.4 125 ay 1.8 1.4 1.6 
I] a0 2.0 a3 2aS es, 21 in 2.4 Lal 
IT] ak 6 6 ise) U5 4) 1.6 oo ah) vt 
IV .0 5 350 2 ne ae) .0 ol 6 
1982 FEB 8 6 0 2.0 4 ay ah 6 ao 
MAR aie) 54 .0 ne .0 os) Se «8 aa 
APR Wa 1.4 =e vit aks oie! io Tet 8 
MAY =i hae a ek 8 7 ey 4 6 5) 
JUN Sf 4 aie 13:0 3 6 ve nS 4 
JUL 10 mi ae Soll 6 “ts ot) al 4 
AUG St} ou eo oS) .0 .2 at at =e] 
SEP C5 Aa we Sgt) V4 a2 al .0 hed 4 
OCT =f) 4 3.6 Bu ail a =m 4 ae 
NOV = a nO re .0 4 a 0 .0 
DEC 8 Sit) .0 6 a =a ro ae Ak 
1983 JAN Hold na a5 Sl ol 2.4 1.4 = 1.0 
FEB iw 4 Ne mA 4 4 Nl: aS 4 


SOURCE; INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 11, 1983 TABLE 59 8:24 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


IMARY METAL MOTO MOTOR ECTRICAL ON- CHEMICALS ON-DURABLE L 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 

PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
eee EE Eee ee 

1978 109.1 98.9 (iG) 31-9 BZa 101.1 S955 104.1 95.3 

1979 118.6 Clty 74.1 86,7 Wi S6ro 98.6 104.2 95.3 

1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 Sor 101.8 106.3 92.8 

1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 

1982 107.6 $6.3 (hee: 87.3 Uva: 105.7 106.3 103.0 89.6 

1981 I 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 UC. ¢ Sore 103.8 108.1 90.6 

Il 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 99.7 104.9 108.0 90.8 

II] 114.0 9302 T2 84.3 74.7 CR). el 105.5 108.6 90.1 

IV 112.6 eB | 76.0 84.5 TORO RISE) 106.4 108.7 90.0 

1982 I 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 

II 107.6 96.4 1295 87.3 YASi0 3 | 105.3 106.2 109.2 89.5 

III 106.3 96.2 72.4 87.6 Ueda) 106.2 106.3 103.3 839.4 

IV 106.0 96.4 74.3 87.5 75.3 106.4 106.0 103.0 89.6 

1982 FEB 111.4 96.4 73.5 87.4 753i 104,9 106.9 108.5 90.3 

MAR 109.1 96.0 Uee| 87.1 74.8 105.4 106.1 108.9 89.8 

APR 109.2 96.4 72,0 86.8 Uh 104.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 

MAY 107.4 96.3 72.9 87.2 75.0 105.4 106.2 109.2 89.4 

JUN 106.3 96.4 72.6 87.8 The 105.7 106.1 109.3 89.4 

JUL 106.1 96.3 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 TOS 89.6 

AUG 105.6 96.4 72.9 88.0 75.4 106.5 106.6 103.2 89.4 

SEP 107.0 95.9 71.6 87.2 Lane 10557 105.8 109.5 89.1 

OCT 106.2 96.3 74.3 87.4 Nee 105.9 105.8 109.2 89.4 

NOV 105.6 96.7 74.5 Sink) 75.4 106.6 106.4 109.0 89.7 

DEC 106.1 96.1 74.2 87.8 ero? 106.6 105.8 108.9 89.8 

1983 JAN TOT 96.1 74.1 87.5 75.6 103.0 107.1 108.2 90.6 

FEB 108.1 96.2 74.0 87.4 Wve th 109.1 106.7 108.1 90.7 


SOURCE: USTRY Ic DEXES, ALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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8:24 AM 
PRODUCTS 


CATALOGUE 72-005, 
PORTS 
ABRICATED 
MATERIALS 


CRUDE 
MATERIALS 


D, 


BEVERAGES 
AND TOBACCO 


FOOD, 


ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, 
TOTAL 
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2 External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 


Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 61 
3 External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 

Year over Year Percentage Changes 61 
4 External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 

Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 62 
5 External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 

Year over Year Percentage Changes 62 
16 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 63 


37 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
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Adjusted Figures 63 
18 Current Account Balance of International Payments, 
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_ Adjusted Figures 64 
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APR 8, 1983 TABLE 62 10:43 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


See Sng SBT SDOMES TEEN OURS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1978 144.8 §3182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855.0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345 .0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678. 1 $441.0 inzoors 6874.9 30530.8 2535 DE2 4397.0 13084. 1 
1982 149.7 84402.9 10222 .3 14775.6 7483.1 27899\.2 28552.6 4530.2 16382. 1 
1981 1 141.3 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 555059 1133.0 2738.7 
11 164.1 22402.6 2505 .9 JLo UES 157 G22 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
II] T3SiZ 19509.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 585 155 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 153.32 21684.1 213 eeo 3901.1 1759.2 7313.1 6973.7 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 | 142.4 20433.2 1858.5 394728 2152.8 7202.7 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
I] 165.1 2260s ne 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7048.8 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
II1 147.0 20819.4 275 Bay 3565.0 1720.8 6880.5 6814.4 1049.8 3958.3 
IV 144.4 20497.1 Am bees) 3574.5 1924.0 6767.2 6717.2 1044.2 3652.5 
1982 FEB 142.4 6778.7 59975 1329.7 764.5 2318.6 2306.0 403.2 1309.5 
MAR 164.0 7640.9 721041 1358.5 666.8 2656.0 2658.1 448.9 1508.9 
APR 156.8 7192.1 Uk SSE 1227.8 619.8 2305.8 2618.0 387.0 1581.7 
MAY 165.0 7509.4 964.2 1243.4 530.5 2368.1 2692.9 407.5 1630.7 
JUN UAE SS |S 7951.7 Mis 1217.0 535.6 2374.9 2953.1 404.3 1895.0 
JUL 142.5 6823.9 958.9 1139.4 526.0 2306.9 2138.0 381.2 1134.0 
AUG 135R5 6455.6 833.6 1162.1 617.6 2229.4 2005.1 300.4 1182.7 
SEP 163.0 UE eR ES) 965.2 1263.5 57 Tb 2344.2 2671.3 368.2 1641.6 
OCT 141.6 6655.9 912.0 13509 579.6 2206.8 2187.1 Sagi 1227.4 
NOV 147.5 6974.1 1002.7 1130.8 639.5 2322.2 2250.9 366.31 1232.8 
DEC 144.0 6867.1 816.6 1307.8 704.9 2238.2 2279.2 348.8 1192.3 
1983 JAN 131.5 6391.1 609.0 1249.6 798.8 2204.7 2124.1 338.6 1268.5 
FEB 6795.8 642.8 131859 842.3 220 ne 2406.5 284.5 EWE, 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 8, 1983 TABLE 63 10:43 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC ORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


a 


1978 9.9 19.4 ie =ea sit 28.3 23.8 27.2 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 2743 11,0 32.0 a 
1980 =e? 16.0 30.9 17.7 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 fh te: 
1981 250 SES] 14,3 3.0 Sail! 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
1982 2 4) bya SPA} 8.8 806 12.6 “9.3 25.2 
1981 1 =1%9 7.6 2152 3.8 eS 5.8 a FEC} 8.7 3.5 
II 1133 18.1 25s seh =1087 15.5 28.4 15.6 45.9 
II! yee ts 9.3 125 sme Set —e 26.5 s7eo 37.0 
IV =i hen) 4.9 i2eo 8.7 6.5 -4.6 8.7 30.5 2.0 
1982 I 8 162 9 -.4 Se =oin4 Zine S72 33.8 
II 6 181 14.7 = eg: 6.9 =15 52 18.6 abies 38.2 
IIl 5.6 6.7 Biase =06 ei 170 16.5 -14.9 33.9 
IV —Diao =Sa =2 -8.4 9.4 =7 35 Sane =2140 =~ 
1982 FEB 8.4 6.4 4.6 189 Tal -859 36.8 15.2 58.2 
MAR 6.9 8.5 16.0 8.5 5.6 aime 26.1 TH) 35.3 
APR 203 203 28.3 209 2.8 -15.3 1754 =1157 35.3 
MAY AI A) 2.6 10.8 1h eat} =9:°9 16.6 -3.4 34.2 
JUN ey ib) 10.3 -8.9 11.3 -20.1 21.8 =9.95 44.5 
JUL - 156 1#3 37.4 =106 8.6 “971 4.1 =15i3 12.8 
AUG Taz 8.2 Be2 129 2337 4.8 19.4 -16.6 45.0 
SEP 11.3 10.8 11.7 20 1322 2.6 26.2 =1381 44.4 
OCT -8 39 =758 = 200 =8.5 8.9 =104 -6.4 -25 #6 1.3 
NOV =6 a2 -8.6 mt 1891 3.0 =O'a7, 75 -16.0 =11.56 
DEC a ss) oa 252 16.4 -3.3 3.2 Peasant 9.6 
1983 JAN 8.9 6.3 1352 ey) 10.7 =I 3 18.5 1200 50.0 
FEB <3 7 he: os 10.2 =o 4 4.4 one 20.3 


ANADA, EXPORTS, CATAL 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 8. 1983 TABLE 64 10:43 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE ABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
—_——— sk ——  ksh— 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303 .5 7308.9 1338559 
1979 1.75925 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023 .8 38073 .3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 69139%3 12708 .3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609. 2 
1981 170.6 1Ot2974 5238.9 12170.6 7861.4 14552.) 46237 .3 12462.3 1599553 
1982 142.7 67629.5 4940.4 8695.4 4972.93 WASTED ye 41187.0 9920.5 14898 .2 
1981 J 166.5 18936.1 PAD Coa 29920) 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 373255 
I] 188.4 21829 .5 1356.7 S29Zm 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
IIT] 161.2 19088. 1 1373'9 3055.3 2039.5 357252 10805 .8 3026.9 3623.1 
IV 166.5 1927577 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250.1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 | 146.8 17589 .7 1145.9 2367.0 1647.9 3185.4 10661.0 2821.0 3524.5 
I] 154.9 18202.0 1280.5 2090.0 1055.7 2961.4 1TG23%0 2704.7 4845.0 
II] 1357 TESS 77: 1242.6 PPA) 1253.7 287725 9783.6 2256.7 3545.1 
IV 133.4 15440. 1 1271.4 1981.2 1015.6 2769.4 9119.1 2138.1 2983.6 
1982 FEB 143.6 5872.1 Byes 1 847.7 bits 1031.3 3556.9 894.7 1243.9 
MAR Wiles 6734.4 454.5 809.7 Suse WE SRre G2 tars 1096.9 1457.7 
APR 160.2 BI 2E9 402.0 648.0 348.9 1067.8 3968.6 944.5 1617.5 
MAY 183.8 5940.2 418.2 658.0 324.2 7.78 3802.7 883.3 1614.0 
JUN 150.8 6088.9 460.3 784.0 382.6 915.8 3852.0 876.9 1613.5 
JUL Teo So eo 420.3 819.9 ii Tead 992.6 3270.7 758.5 1165.5 
AUG 132.9 S36ilio 426.9 752.4 428.4 892.5 S22 743.1 1114.4 
SEP WER? 5460.4 395.4 684.9 348.0 992.4 3300.0 749.1 1265.5 
OCT 134.6 5114.3 444.8 613.5 262.5 SDS 1 3069.4 745.9 1014.1 
NOV 142.2 5520.0 427.6 762.8 413.0 1054.0 3165.0 TSA 984.9 
DEC 123.4 4805.8 399.0 604.9 340.1 817.7 2884.7 640.5 984.6 
1983 JAN 130.7 5266.9 359 GS7ee2 463.5 1056.1 3075.7 PASE:S 1068.6 
FEB 5437.1 3333 456.4 198.2 962.5 3548.5 630.3 1Si7755 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 8, 1983 TABLE 65 10:43 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


NDEX 0 OTAL OOD AN UDE CRUD ABRICATED ND ACHINERY & M 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
ee EE SEE eee 
1978 3.2 18.3 14.4 10.6 thie) Zon 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 Mina Zoe 12.0 aor 30.1 37.4 21.6 SS 1353 
1980 = Oro 10.2 13.4 42.3 Some Sid 4.2 13.4 ST Or 
1981 209 14,2 hs 7 (Pegs 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 1255 
1982 1654 = aie = Sie, -28.6 wood! SHEL 8 =1ORS -20.4 =6rg 
1981 I Sai LES 24 2209 Baz Oru = amo 16.3 11.8 11.4 
I] 7.8 PANN lt igs 20.7 34.0 19.4 Zo al 13.8 32.0 
ree Bar 2:18) 12.4 6.5 13.8 3252 23.6 hide 41.9 
IV -3.4 379 SE, Sono ie ech. 7 4.7 659 -6.8 
1982 | Slt Sibel abe, 1] -20.9 ales t9) -4.0 -4.9 th) =576 
I] see -16.6 =in6 =3675 sea leerae = 2/700 = Siz, = 19eo =20 
IT] Syne SACD A -5.4 —2Biel =s8n0 -19.4 =1053 =2084 ade?! 
IV =19159 =19/98 -6.6 HELO) (9) =30ino 2250 Seg 2990 =(8i06 
1982 FEB = Onn ae: Y -.4 ay, 7: 14.2 -4.9 =2 00 =5 a5 S32 
MAR =6.9 24 3.0 SW os) —20n5 -4.6 idl See 6.5 
APR -14,7 sone =8.9 -41.6 -49.6 =20%3 =57o =13:74 379 
MAY =1408 -16.1 Sho) -41.3 =56.5 =285 1 Sas 5 Wa 
JUN =23700 SS =Hied -26.2 -47.4 -34.0 -15.4 -26.4 “1194 
JUL = 2108 mai bdr .e) <3 -20.4 =20n3 -16.6 =N6e5 =30inc =3ae 
AUG =419 = Bia, Lh Sailimns -47,8 = 1704 Sige -14,3 13.0 
SEP -18.8 Salil: =9x6 Sabie =3920 25.00 -14.9 =29) 56 =159 
OCT -23.8 -24.8 =9 33 =37 729 =55a3 =305) aaa =32.05 -20.6 
NOV SHEct| =itai00 sate “s) 4.7 keke, if -20.4 =20'n6 ~25\n3 
DEC mean = 9126 -4.6 S4Aai -50.8 SSN =3 24 =2002 -8.0 
1983 JAN 4.1 Sa, Ton Sila 204 VE! 6.3 SlanZ 29.9 
FEB = 7-08 -5.0 -46.2 -68.0 CUT ff = te =29 6 26.8 


OURCE: CANADA, IM S, CATALO -007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 66 


1:42 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD T 
- OTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 


DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1973 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 
1980 76772 3349 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 Bid 995 93615 
1981 84221 3760 1631 4279 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
1982 84486 3724 1305 4170 6710 15909 1391 596 1178 103560 
1981 1 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
I] 21486 937, 2993 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 
Lt 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 
IV 21295 943 515 1071 1523 4052 =H 146 285 26155 
1982 I 20469 938 357 1016 1488 3799 387 139 285 25079 
I] 21550 g25 327 1086 1678 4016 379 143 306 26394 
Il] 22268 $21 294 1060 1756 4031 301 159 300 27059 
IV 20199 940 327 1008 1788 4063 324 155 287 25028 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 67 1:42 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 Vee) 17.4 38.2 14.5 20,0 197 =O 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 23.0 21.4 Sine 27.8 1728 igi 297 13.7 29.6 22.6 
1980 17.6 16.0 24.1 14,3 23.4 19.0 45.3 15.0 32.0 18.2 
1981 on 12.3 3.4 105k) 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 11.6 a8 
1982 53 eile -20.0 TS 20.3 4.3 AK 6.2 6.1 10 
1981 I a8 iieg sae 3 =H10).5 Sok 10.4 = 4 9.3 = Ee 
Il 6.0 ays -30.0 3.5 12.6 1.6 sles i 5.5 Tae) LE, 

III lS 4 30.4 19 8.4 6.0 -4.3 12.6 35.6 0 

IV 6 Z Soa EH 6 350 4.0 13.9 e309 ~ 15.9 1.0 

1982 | Sine) Sar) =30) 7 Alt, 1 Fans 36.2 CaN -4.8 .0 -4.1 
I] joe! Slat -8.4 6.9 12.8 Bite Bel Aa) 7.4 Bie 

Ill 3.3 =aA SO -2.4 4.6 4 -20.6 ih Neg 32:0 yaa) 

IV SRE 1 Peed -4.9 1.8 8 7.6 20) =4),3 ed 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 68 1:42 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER RITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61157 3955 6512 3160 7269 754 255 437 -645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 273 523 -718 107889 
1982 66740 5006 10608 3275 12343 1178 285 578 -878 100891 
1981 1 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 - 158 25766 
I] 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 Saeed 27507 
III 199839 1208 2244 377 3071 339 70 131 ate Mi 28216 
IV 18583 1254 2009 949 2922 285 69 123 -196 26400 
1982 | 16987 1260 2470 886 2873 285 71 143 -234 25209 
i] 16934 1275 2678 826 3295 306 73 143 S216 25746 
IT] 17571 1218 2675 786 3039 300 71 146 - 189 25995 
My 15248 1253 2785 Tne 3136 287 70 146 = 239 23941 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 69 1:42 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
—_—— et a 


INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 


MERCHAN- 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
eo SS SS eee 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 252 9.0 Uo 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.7 Sone 10.3 220s 26.0 29.6 le 15.0 = 20mm 21.0 
1980 lens Ue dh 6.9 8.5 24.4 32.0 4.3 9.4 5.4 12.6 
1981 12.6 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 11.6 2.6 9.4 50 13,8 
1982 sor2 Phot 30.9 =13.6 nv Te 4.4 10.5 2203 =6in0 
1981 | ar SA NOYE TeA6 4.7 9.8 ches Ke) 6.6 1Sin7 4.8 
II 3 ane Ulises 6 8.8 Bok 0 8 12,0 6.8 
III vif =e 15.6 4.4 Ne UE a5 4.5 8 5.6 2.6 
IV =e) 3.8 SOs Saad) -4,9 =e) Sibel Ug) 4.8 -6.4 
1982 | -8.6 oe Z2n9 Aah Sad 0 209 Ug 19.4 -4.5 
II aio tad 8.4 -6.8 14.7 7.4 2.8 .0 shed! Za 
IT] 3.8 Sans Sell -4.8 ifigte! PLY eel 2a paleo 1.0 
IV Sciey ALL) 4.1 ileal She -4,3 -1.4 sf) 26.5 mek 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF IN RNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 70 1:42 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 1 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
198) 7351 SAS -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1982 17746 - 1282 = E\eK} 895 - 16501 1106 18 1424 1245 2669 
1981 | 1818 S2ao - 1483 P12 -3345 283 a 360 =e Vay? -1167 
II 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 -1612 
LUE 1185 -267 - 1854 111 -3941 261 21 434 -2756 =iae2 
IV 2712 =i -1494 122 Sekai! 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982/1 3482 ea22 SAS 130 Sa975 316 -4 363 -433 -130 
I] 4616 -350 230) 260 -4364 306 0 396 252 648 
II! 4697 29H, -2381 274 -3987 230 13 354 710 1064 
IV 4951 “EAI -2458 231 ~4175 254 9 311 776 1087 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Monetary Aggregates 69 
Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
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Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
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APR 18, 1983 TABLE 71 


9:13 AM 
MONETARY AGGREGATES 
NO EASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTE 
TES YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES re TH PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
H 
POWERED MI MiB M2 M3 POKERED M1 MIB M2 43 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
een 
1978 12.1 10.1 8.9 11.1 14.5 12.1 10.1 
1979 10.4 6.9 4,9 15.7 B02 10.4 vot 50 15.7 20.2 
1980 Pe 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 ..7 6.3 4.5 18.9 16.9 
1981 7.4 4.0 3.0 15.2 13.1 7.5 4.4 3.1 15.3 13.1 
1982 1.3 ioe 1.6 9.4 5.1 12 1.2 1.6 9.4 5.1 
1981 11 8.8 8.8 us 15.8 11.8 1.5 11 8 3.5 11 
111 7.5 4.7 3.5 16.8 14.2 Ny -.4 -.7 4.8 4.7 
IV 3.5 -3.2 -4.7 12.8 1.7 =.7 -3.3 -3.5 9 7 
1982 I 4.4 5 -1,3 12.1 6.6 2.3 3.0 2.5 2.4 0 
1 a 9 8 1452 6.5 -2.5 1.6 2.5 2.8 oe 
111 Z| “1.1 4 7.3 3.4 : -1.9 x7 101 1.5 
IV 4 4.6 57 7.4 3.9 -.3 1.8 23 14 1.3 
1983 1 9 10.5 B.0 5.0 6.9 6.1 2.8 ‘1 
1982 MAR 1.8 -.5 “1.7 11.5 7.3 -2.2 -.2 wht 1.0 1.8 
APR 2,4 “14 -1.7 10.6 6.6 4 v4 1.5 3 0 
MAY 2.1 1.6 1.4 12.0 ee -2.8 oe 2.2 9 -.3 
JUN -.2 2.1 2.8 101 5.8 i “1.7 =.7 6 5 
JUL 1.0 -3.8 -2.0 8.4 4.1 1.5 -.8 cas 4 7 
AUG 1.4 1.7 mi? 791 2.9 a “1.4 ~.6 “0 4 
SEP -2.2 2.5 a6 6.3 3.1 -2.8 8 4 6 8 
OCT -1.3 4.2 5.3 5.6 3.4 4 ~1 5 4 7 
NOV {2 5.8 7.9 B.5 5.1 8 re 5 he -.8 
DEC 1 3.9 6.9 8.2 2.3 1.4 4.9 4.2 1.2 i 
1983 JAN 2 5.5 7.9 7.8 4.7 1.8 1.3 ie 9 -1 
FEB 4d 9.9 11,3 B.2 5.8 0 2.9 2.4 1.4 8 
MAR 10.8 12.4 7.8 4.6 6 9 oe 7 
DRCE. BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
APR 18, 1983 TABLE 72 9:13 AM 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
HANGE IN HOLDINGS 
CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA _ CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUS 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL ~—-tiquip.~+~=TOoTAL #é#© TOTAL ## BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
ae ee ee eee ee 
1978 -4) 1071 1699 1.008 B.11 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12.13 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 “7 1121 1.003 17,62 185003 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 -578 -2819 -1544 1.008 13.79 186685 19305 129225 30923 91492 
1981 11 -661 1139 1242 1.007 17.55 153370 19091 108683 31738 74141 
III -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 165098 19825 118883 32491 83002 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185009 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 1 - 1402 -432 -205 1.009 14.28 186198 17331 130413 31671 90917 
I -42 -231 -287 1.010 15.07 186091 16071 129315 31402 90180 
III 864 -2277 -1718 1,007 14.70 188214 16823 131449 30932 92144 
IV 3 120 667 1.008 11.12 186685 19305 129225 30923 91492 
1983 1 459 9.32 184083 20006 125539 30581 87291 
1982 MAR -532 654 1004 1.007 14.93 186198 17331 130413 31671 90917 
APR 553 -587 -941 1.011 14.73 185794 17337 128759 31687 89796 
MAY -651 104 246 1.005 14.98 185303 16368 128551 31556 89350 
JUN 56 253 408 1.014 15.50 186091 16071 129315 31402 90180 
JUL 344 - 1187 - 1030 1.006 15.62 184615 15875 128356 31247 89570 
AUG 593 -68 143 1.006 15.12 187120 16364 130596 31061 91089 
SEP -73 -1023 -831 1.009 13.37 188214 16823 131449 30932 92144 
oct -193 -120 4 1.006 12.09 187605 17615 130659 31009 92378 
NOV 68 883 1285 1.011 10.87 187213 18182 130293 30794 92712 
DEC 127 -643 -622 1.006 10. 40 186685 19305 129225 30923 91492 
1983 JAN 316 640 654 1,008 9.60 184402 18853 127778 31132 89391 
FEB 513 -823 -728 1.007 9.18 184827 19308 126687 30793 87927 
MAR -37) 9.19 184089 20006 125539 30581 87231 


: BANK ANADA REVIEK. 
(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


APR 18. 1983 TABLE PETS 9:13 AM 
NET NER SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 
eee 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6474 587 2776 4510 -8 22622 
1980 5913 5475 11388 864) 439 3705 S32 7a 215 29760 
1981 12784 =35) 12749 12432 361 6132 6164 42 37879 
1982 13977 5025 19002 13059 906 5087 3872 246 42171 
1981 I 714 1035 1749 22a) -60 1403 1677 80 7106 
II -602 620 18 2645 151 1656 2434 “9 6894 
re 766 500 1266 3338 16 863 1219 -26 6677 
IV 11806 =2190 9716 4192 254 2210 834 =o 17202 
1982 | 338 13825 -987 3561 215 1899 699 meee 5355 
I] 939 775 1714 2795 15ye 653 694 148 6167 
II! 998 2675 3673 3772 253 1716 612 118 10143 
IV 11702 2900 14602 2931 281 813 1867 12 20506 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEH. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 74 9:13 AM 
INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG REIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI - 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 
———$<— eee 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 3.08 Shea 9.88 10.06 10.02 8. 83 
1979 12.10 11,69 10.75 10,42 10. 16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 ioe 12.29 12.48 13.02 13.35 13.24 13.15 
1981 Wess West fe: 15,96 15.50 Woz 1522 15.95 16.46 16.22 18,33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14,03 14.26 15.40 15563 15.88 14.15 
1981 IT 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15s 18.57 
II] 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 bebe Wes 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
IV 16.12 15.81 15.35 15,04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 | 14, 86 14.59 15.41 15.02 1Sie2y 15.34 16.59 17,04 16.99 15:35 
I] 15.74 15.50 15.33 14,97 15.16 seul 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
IT] 14,35 13,89 13,92 13,85 14.19 14,35 15;,51 16.00 16.01 14.32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 Ailiai2 UIA 12.96 seed 13.41 10.88 
1983 | 9.55 Sras 9.71 9,94 11,02 TSS 12273 Weis Uh ete, 9.62 
1982 MAR EVs ait 14.86 15ers 14.76 14,99 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.85 16.15 
APR Iss 14.98 15,08 14,53 14.86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.65 15.50 
MAY Iino 15,18 14.66 14.54 14.71 14,72 Wie Wt 16.68 16.82 15.60 
JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 17.27 17.69 17.80 17.05 
JUL 15.60 15.25 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 ees 17.27 15.65 
AUG 14.26 13.70 13.44 13.39 13.80 13.96 15535 15.81 IESE) 14.20 
SEP 13.18 2h 12.62 12.54 13.10 13.48 14,43 14,97 14,78 13.10 
OCT limos Ula a 11,43 11.50 12.07 12,63 13.10 13.64 13.61 11.45 
NOV 10.87 10.72 10.53 10.67 11,46 12.18 13.23 13.43 13,58 10,95 
DEC 10.26 8.80 9785 10.10 11.03 11.69 12555 12579 13.05 10.25 
1983 JAN 9.81 9.58 $.89 10.19 lite 12.28 13.12 13.39 13.54 10,05 
FEB 9.43 9.23 9.66 9.84 10,95 11.80 12,531 UPsBE 12.89 9.50 
MAR 942 EEA 9557 3.80 10.95 11.70 12.56 T3hik2 12592 9.30 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 75 9:13 AM 
EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INDEX OF 
U.S. BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS UAPANES 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN ; TEN 
( THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 


(1) 
eee 


1978 1.141 2.191 254 570 644 5.484 118.4 
1979 1.171 2.486 276 640 705 5.369 122.4 
1980 1. 169 2.720 277 644 698 5. 185 122.4 
1981 1.199 2.430 .222 532 613 5.452 122.7 
1982 1.234 2.158 189 509 609 4.967 123.3 
1981 II 1.199 2.492 5229 527 589 5.455 129.7 
Il 12212 2.225 209 499 579 5.228 122.4 
IV 1.192 2.244 211 531 652 5.315 121.3 
1982 1 1.209 O31 .202 515 645 5.173 122.1 
II 1.245 2.215 198 523 624 5.101 124.8 
111 1.250 2.155 . 180 503 591 4,828 124.2 
IV 1.231 2.030 174 493 576 4.765 122.0 
1983 | 1.227 1.880 178 510 609 5.211 122.1 
1982 MAR 220 2.204 .199 513 647 5.061 122.7 
APR 1.225 2.172 196 514 625 5.023 122.8 
MAY 1.234 2.234 205 533 633 5.204 124.4 
JUN 1.275 2.240 194 525 614 5.076 127.3 
JUL 1.270 2.203 185 515 606 4.982 126.4 
AUG 1.245 2.148 . 180 502 590 4.809 123.3 
SEP 1,235 2.114 175 493 can 4.692 122.4 
OCT 1.230 2.086 t72 486 566 4.530 121.5 
NOV 1.226 2.002 .170 48) 560 4.656 121.4 
DEC 1.238 2.002 . 180 511 603 5.109 123.2 
1983 JAN 1.228 1.933 181 514 625 5.280 122.6 
FEB 1.227 1.881 178 506 609 5.204 122.1 
MAR 1.226 1,827 175 509 594 5.148 121.7 
SOURCE. BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIERK, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
APR 18, 1983 TABLE 76 9:13 AM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOMS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INVESTMEN 
NET OUTSTANDING | NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
errs we Se eee A eS SS 
1978 85 -2150 -271 35 6292 -1314 5013 -88) 
1979 675 -2500 527 476 4968 -2169 3275 -877 
1980 585 -3150 1483 1071 5044 -2382 3733 -1186 
1981 -4600 -5900 -746 1267 13056 -2951 11372 -829 
1982 -1425 200 -368 -130 15855 -3645 12080 -2275 
1981 1 410 - 1460 -375 279 1629 -454 1454 -66 
Il -3305 -980 -290 466 2095 -730 1831 -391 
Il -375 - 1800 112 246 2844 -493 2597 -206 
IV -1330 - 1660 -193 276 6488 -1274 5490 -166 
1982 I - 1875 1325 -200 345 4440 -681 4104 -201 
II -75 -690 8 120 3819 -994 2945 -609 
III 250 -325 -278 -202 4830 -1033 3595 -800 
IV 275 -110 102 -393 2766 -937 1436 -665 
UARTERL ATES OF NADIAN BALAN NATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOG “O01, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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APR 18, 1983 TABLE 77 9:13 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITLES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
—_———— Kj eee 
1978 29 =25 21 -261 -248 262 1537 3111 
1979 -315 [Sis 46 -230 Soog 33 1906 1905 
1980 7, - 194 20 -238 -281 37 105 907 
1981 =i Soi 9 Sahih -309 4) 1943 558 
1982 -420 =31 18 -288 -200 43 1227 8561 
1981 I -243 a lil 4 ma) -24 ) -54 -486 
I] =3)0 sae 2 =29 =9 ] -44 Sado 
IT] 548 -50 2 = 6:7 =5i7, 0) 920 1624 
IV 3 -8 1 -99 =2)19 34 1121 2971 
1982 | =H =10 5 -101 a2 a 1342 4400 
I] -82 -4 4 -44 0 1 149 1603 
IT] -81 15) 2 -69 al j -260 2028 
IV -288 =n 7 -74 1 34 -4 530 
OURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
APR 18, 1983 TABLE 78 9:13 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF. 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT REASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
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DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 
ee 
1978 Shi 55 SoS 128 -40 - 186 144 
1979 524 217 SN the! =) 0 153 527 
1980 -60 171 542 -164 70 SU 751 
1981 1401 164 a! 760 47) -86 543 
1982 3) -26 127 -1183 54 18 193 
1981 1 402 -8 26 73 29 92 563 
Il -4 A! =CE) 265 135 oy -99 
II] -43 4) 213 209 200 0 491 
IV 1046 188 - 148 213 107 - 167 -412 
1982 I ~530 -6 6 -34 48 66 -130 
II S27 -50 aE -612 =15 2 243 
II! 62 -36 256 7 ).) 3 =a) 199 
IV -46 66 -48 -512 18 1 =119 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES 0 E CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 18, 1983 TABLE 79 9:13 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 


ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

ee a a em irsssiminnssnsunsesasswinnsnistpsssenseuemvunupsbuaee ees 

1978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4348 -185 
1979 4107 72 1498 6915 8820 -858 
1980 1406 -489 -2878 -730 177 -542 
1981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
1982 -4376 -3052 -435 -941) -850 -666 
1981 1 5912 -1331 300 6058 5572 314 
1] 8098 -1242 -237 6755 3204 -637 
11] 2726 - 1960 -2343 -466 1158 -126 
IV 1229 -2203 2872 2725 5696 1453 
1982 | 1686 -2016 - 1082 -1992 2408 -1668 
11 -2180 -720 -1618 -5254 -3651 -27 
II -1323 141 1897 1123 3151 1100 

IV -2559 -457 368 -3288 -2758 -7) 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA 
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Data in Many Forms... 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, 
and magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference 
materials are available for some types of data. Direct access 
to aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, 
Statistics Canada’s machine-readable data base and retrieval 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to providea 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manag 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data b 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in 
publication, as well as many other data series are availab! 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 

machine readable form. Historical and more timely datan 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistic 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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artial data available for the first quarter indicate that real 

ross national product grew substantially during the quarter. 
his represents the first quarterly increase since the onset of 
le recession in the third quarter of 1981. Employment data 
vailable for April and the leading economic indicators point 

) a continuation of this growth in the second quarter, 
iggesting that the recovery has firmly taken hold. 


re strength during the quarter appears to have Originated in 
ersonal expenditure, residential construction, and in a 
ibstantially reduced rate of inventory liquidation. Although 
xports were up somewhat, imports increased considerably 
ore and consequently the trade surplus declined. Business 
ed investment recorded another decline although the 

ading indicators of this sector have strengthened recently. 


lere is considerable evidence that the recovery has built up 
ifficient momentum to be self-sustaining and continue 

rough the second quarter and beyond. The prospects for 
sumer demand for the second quarter are very good as 
sumer confidence is up, as are manufacturers’ sales ex- 
ctations. Real disposable income apparenily has been 
loyed by increases in employment, a reduction in strikes 

d wage rollbacks, and a continued easing of inflation. In 
dition, lower interest rates and the prospect of large tax 
funds commencing in the second quarter bolster the notion 
continued strength in consumer spending. The period of 
avy inventory liquidation appears to be over as con- 

lerably fewer manufacturing firms reported excess inven- 
ies in the April survey of business conditions. The outlook 
exports in the second quarter has improved somewhat as 
2 U.S. economy recorded sharp gains in industrial output 
March and April, and personal expenditure in that country 
reased in March and also appears to have advanced in 

ril. Except for France, members of the seven major 
lustrialized countries in the west finally appear to be 
Overing following recessions that have lasted up to three 
ars in Some cases. 


€ major concerns for the longevity of the recovery appear 
remain the continued high real rates of interest, a possible 
tering of the global recovery, or a resurgence of inflation. 
€ high real interest rates have resulted partly from infla- 
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All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
Stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
Purpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
Point seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead 
of the projected factor method employed in the numbers publish- 
€d by the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this 
feport may differ from those published by the data source. 


tionary expectations, which in turn have been related to the 
large federal government deficits both in Canada and in the 
United States. In addition to concerns about inflation, the 
deficits have created fears that government demand for 
credit will clash with private demand and that the recovery 
will be compromised by a resulting increase in interest 

rates. For the moment, however, it appears that the 
recovery is being financed by internal sources of funds as 
business and consumer demand for credit has remained 
slack through April. The massive inventory liquidation that 
has occurred through this recession and into the first quarter 
of 1983 has provided some of these funds. As a result the 
Crowding-out fears do not appear to pose an imminent threat 
to the recovery, although this theory will be tested as the 
economy begins to accumulate inventories and to invest in 
fixed capital. 


While the other major industrialized nations do not appear to 
be recovering at the same rate as the Canadian economy in 
the first quarter, there are increased signs of a moderate 
recovery taking shape. In addition, the United States 
economy appears to have picked up momentum entering the 
second quarter. Thus, although the international environment 
may temper the vigour of the recovery in Canada, there ap- 
pears to be little danger, in the near-term at least, of the 
recovery being derailed by faltering export demand. 


The recovery in Canada has resulted in a cumulative gain in 
employment of 1.3 per cent or 139,000 since December. 
Increases in the labour force have almost matched the gains 
in employment, however, and the unemployment rate has 
fallen only marginally since December. Employment has 
begun to increase in most regions of the country in recent 
months, although older workers have benefitted most from 
the upturn. Since March, however, there have been indica- 
tions of broader influence among age groups which is evi- 
dent in a slight increase in employment among those aged 
20-24 years. The recovery has taken longer to employ 
young and less-experienced workers than older workers, as 
employment among those aged 15-24 years continued to 
decline through April. 


Up to this point the recovery appears to have had no 
adverse effect on inflation. Although inflation of both con- 
sumer and industrial prices was higher in March than for 
several months, most of the upturn was due to energy 
prices, and no further large increases in energy costs appear 
imminent. Excluding energy, both consumer and industrial 
prices exhibit the moderate level of increases posted in re- 
cent months. An increase in productivity that is typical 
during the early stage of expansion appears to have enabled 
firms to improve their profit margins without raising prices 
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significantly. The increase in productivity was reflected in 
the largest drop in unit labour costs in manufacturing since 
1964. 


e Real domestic production was unchanged in February, 
following a 1.6 per cent gain in January as transitory 
declines due to strikes and cutbacks restrained the broad 
recovery of activity. Output in January and February was 
1.8 per cent above the average level recorded in the 
fourth quarter. 


e Output should turn up again soon, as employment ac- 
celerated to a gain of 0.6 per cent in April, notably full- 
time employment. The Labour Force Survey reveals, 
however, that the recovery of the economy is leading to 
an upturn in labour force participation, which kept the 
unemployment rate at a relatively high level of 12.5 per 
cent in April. 


© The indicators of real personal expenditure on retail 
goods declined by 0.3 per cent in February, as sales of 
automotive and other durable goods fell for the second 
straight month. Auto sales recovered strongly in March, 
however, and consumer demand should lead the growth of 
final sales in the first quarter. The positive underlying 
trend of consumer demand is most evident in the steady 
recovery of sales of semi and non-durable goods begin- 
ning in December. 


e The indicators of residential construction recorded 
some softening entering the second quarter following 
strong gains in the previous two quarters. Housing starts 
fell from 185,000 units at annual rates in March to 
167,000 in April. The drop was attributable to a decline 
in starts of multiple units as occupancy rates remained 
relatively low, particularly for newly completed units. 


The underlying trend for merchandise exports and im- 
ports turned positive, despite declines in the monthly data 
for March. The upturn has been more pronounced for im- 
ports than for exports. This reflects the relative strength 
of domestic demand in the first quarter as well as the 
limited nature of the recovery of demand for exports, 
which has been largely confined to the United States. As 
a result the trade surplus declined $14 million in March to 
a level of 1,389 million. 


The volume of manufacturing new orders edged up 0.2 
per cent in February, following the 9.0 per cent surge in 
January. Demand continued to strengthen in a majority of 
industries oriented to household and export sales. The ac- 
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cumulation of unfilled orders (+0.2 per cent in Februan 
serves to reinforce the expectation of higher output in t 
second quarter, while the rate of inventory liquidation he 
slowed markedly to —$84 million in February, from 
—$101 million in January and a monthly average of 
—$158 million in the fourth quarter. 


Most of the 1.0 per cent upturn in the consumer price 
and the 0.8 per cent increase in the industry selling 
prices in March can be attributed to energy costs, for 
which no further large increases appear imminent. This 
should serve to reinforce the slowing trend in other cos 
notably for labour and for financing. Unit labour costs | 
February were 1.3 per cent below their value in Februe 
1982, and dropped 6.4 per cent since December. 


e The Business Conditions Survey of manufacturing firm 
conducted in April revealed that the percentage of firms 
reporting that inventory levels were about right jumped 
from 59 per cent in January to 74 per cent in April. Fir 
planning an increase in production rose from 28 per cer 
to 46 per cent while those reporting an increase in new 
orders climbed from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. 


The prime lending rate fell 50 basis points in April to 
11.00 per cent. For the fifth consecutive month busine 
loans in Canadian dollars at chartered banks fell, droppir 
$1,518 million in April, while consumer credit outstandir 
declined by $132 million. Residential mortgages 
increased by $300 million in April. 


e Industrial production in the United States gained a substi 
tial 2.1 per cent in April following a 1.2 per cent rise in 
March. 


According to the record increase of the composite leading 
indicator in February, the recovery in economic activity wil 
keep its momentum during the next few months. In Febru 
the composite leading index rose for the fifth consecutive 
month to 121.33 from a level of 117.85 in January, a gall 
of 2.96 per cent. The sources of strength were widespre 
as all ten component indicators increased, something that 
has not occurred for ten years. While the initial signs of 
recovery in October were confined to the financial and hot 
ing sectors, the gains had spread to leading indicators of 
household demand and exports by December, and then to 
the manufacturing sector in January, when the non-filtered 
index grew by a record 5.2 per cent. The non-filtered ind 
increased a more moderate 2.5 per cent in February to 
131.7, mainly because of a transitory slackness in 
household demand, most likely related to strikes and wage 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Index (1971=100) 
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rollbacks in Quebec in February. The outlook for personal 
income remains favourable, however, particularly in light of 
the strong growth in employment through April which, along 
with a continued reduction in interest rates, should assure 
further growth in consumer demand. 


The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


In February the indicators of real personal expenditure on 
goods continued to signal an appreciable growth of con- 
sumer demand, although since January the non-filtered! ver- 
sions of these indicators have indicated some slackness in 
this sector. The trend for sales of furniture and appliances 
and for new motor vehicles advanced 2.60 per cent and 
0.06 per cent respectively, despite drops in the non-filtered 
data of 5.1 per cent for furniture and appliances and 2.9 per 
cent for motor vehicles. Data on retail sales in total indicates 
that the slackening occurred mainly in Eastern Canada, in 
particular in Quebec following the wage rollbacks and strikes 
in the public sector, and in the Atlantic provinces. In addi- 
tion, there was some fallback in sales of durable goods 
following an unusual surge in the fourth quarter. Consumer 
demand should be firmer in the second quarter as the effect 
of these transitory factors disappears, as consumers will like- 


1 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series”, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false Signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 17.8 
per cent. 


2 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


ly react favourably to the general improvement in labour 
market conditions and real incomes. Employment increasec 
a substantial 0.6 per cent in April. 


The residential construction2 index accelerated to a 12.32 
per cent gain in February. The signs of strength have 
become more widespread geographically so that the non- 
filtered index maintained a high level in January and Februar 
in spite of some weakening in Quebec. Indicators of con- 
struction of single dwelling units point to continued strength 
in this sector as mortgage rates replace the effect of gover 
ment programs, which were responsible for the strength in 
Central Canada in the fourth quarter. Indicators of multiple 
unit activity have remained weak, however, as vacancy rate: 
have remained high across the country, particularly in the 
west. This situation may be reversed if economic activity 
picks up in the west. Employment improved considerably ir 


Leading Indicators 


Percentai 
Change 
Februe 
Composite Leading Index (1971=100) .... + 2.96 
1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing 
(HlOunS)). Ae dee teas 14 ek + 0.27 
2. Residential Construction Index 
(1971100): Gin vee. tet, See +12.32 
3. United States Composite Leading 
Index(1967=100) 2... 2.2.) aan eee + 1.37 
4. Money Supply (M1) 
($1971 Millons)™ > 2 2 a ee + 1.32 
5. New Orders — Durable Products 
Industries ($1971 Millions) ........... + 0.56 
6. Retail Trade — Furniture and Appliances 
($1971 Millions), cc aw so seh ne + 2.60 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales 
($197.1,Milions) .. .<« es. ee Jee + 0.06 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished 4 
Goods) — Manufacturing ............ + 0.03 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
& Gas1975= 1000)” y= Pare ee, + 7.92 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per Unit 2 
Labour Costs — Manufacturing ........ + 0.14 
se ee 


* Net Change 


rilin Alberta (+0.5 per cent) and British Columbia (+1.4 
r cent), while the rate of increase for men in both 
»vinces was 1.5 per cent. 


»covery in the indicators of manufacturing became more 
bust in February, following the relatively weak contribution 
these indicators to growth of the leading index up to 
nuary. Increased consumer and export demand 

‘oughout the autumn has finally reversed the trend of new 
ders for durable goods (+0.56 per cent), while the ratio of 
ipments to finished goods inventories registered a second 
nsecutive increase, climbing to 1.39. The acceleration in 
> upward trend of the average workweek (+0.27 per 

nt) indicates that the trend in employment in manufacturing 
ould begin to pick up. According to the Labour Force 
vey, employment in manufacturing has shown little 

ength in the first quarter, mainly because of a large 

nber of layoffs in industries related to fixed investment ex- 
nditures in Ontario. The trend of output in manufacturing 
reased for the first month in February (+0.62 per cent). 


3 improvement in profit margins continued in February as 
! percentage change in price per unit labour cost increas- 
by +0.14 to —0.13 per cent. The improvement con- 
Jed to be more evident in the non-filtered series (up 

1.27 to +0.25 per cent) which, combined with increased 
2S, Suggests that profits will increase in manufacturing in 
first quarter. The improvement in profit margins appears 
9€ mainly due to an increase in output per employee in 
uary and February, as selling prices have increased only 
‘ginally. Unit labour costs posted the largest decline 

2e 1964, and the non-filtered series is 1.3 per cent lower 
14 year earlier. This phenomenon may partly explain the 
deration in increases of industry selling prices in spite of 
‘eased demand. 


| U.S. leading index accelerated in February (+1.37 per 
t compared to 1.09 per cent in January) suggesting that 
recovery of our exports to this country should continue 
ugh the second quarter, following a gain of 10.3 per 
tin the first quarter. In total, exports were weak in the 
quarter, however, because of the continued negative 

d of exports to Japan and to Europe (except the U.K.) 
re, except for a brief upturn in the fourth quarter of 

1 and the first quarter of 1982, production has been 
ining for several quarters. Nevertheless, the recent up- 
‘in leading indicators for these countries indicates that 
‘and for exports to these countries should improve in the 
term. 


jing indicators related to the financial markets also 
@d strong gains in February. The Toronto stock ex- 


change index increased 7.92 per cent, reflecting a record 
level posted by the non-filtered data. The real money supply 
increased for the second consecutive month (+1.32 per 
cent) following two years of decline. The number of mort- 
gage loans approved remained at relatively high levels in 
February, reflecting the continued strength in demand for 
housing. Consumer credit outstanding, however, declined in 
February in concert with the fall in sales of goods in January 
and February. 


Output 


The sharp upturn in production in January levelled off in 
February, as activity was temporarily restrained by strikes 
and setbacks in some industries which had recorded 
unusually rapid gains in recent months, notably raw 
materials. The positive underlying trend of economic ac- 
tivity is evident in the non-filtered version of the diffusion 
index, which remained at a high level of 59 per cent 
following a reading of 63% in January. At the same time, 
the strong performance of the leading indicators in 
February and the acceleration of employment into April 
augur renewed growth in the coming months. The 
filtered version of the diffusion index had reached a level 
(46 per cent) in October, which is consistent with levels 
attained one month prior to the recoveries in 1975 and 
1980. The flattening out of production in December and 
the possibility of revisions, however, make this date 
tentative. 


Real domestic production was virtually unchanged in 
February, following the 1.6 per cent gain in January. I|n- 
dustrial output expanded by 1.7 per cent after a leap of 5.8 
per cent last month. In January and February, the level of 
total and industrial output were 1.8 per cent and 6.0 per 
cent respectively above the average level in the fourth 
quarter. The very rapid initial expansion of Output indicates 
the widespread upturn of demand from historically weak 
levels, and the particularly rapid gains in the auto and hous- 
ing sectors reflecting the special stimulus to these sectors. 
These sectors benefitted from the stimulus of special incen- 
tive programs for autos and government housing aid pro- 
grams, over and above the improved configuration of interest 
rates, inflation, and external demand in the fourth quarter. 

In February, the standstill in output reflected the unwinding 
of these special factors and the negative effect of strikes in 
the service-industries, which more than offset the broad ex- 
pansion of output in most goods-producing industries related 
to household and export demand. 


Production of goods advanced 0.8 per cent in February, on 
top of a 4.1 per cent upturn in the previous month. The in- 
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crease originated in manufacturing output, as 14 of the 20 
major industry groups raised production. The gains were 
generally an extension of the significant increases in produc- 
tion in January in export industries such as automobiles, 
wood, paper and allied, and primary metals. Domestically 
oriented industries also continued to expand output, such as 
textiles, clothing, food and beverages, and fabricated metal 
products. The 9.5 per cent expansion of manufacturing pro- 
duction in January and February follows a cumulative drop of 
22.4 per cent between June 1981 and the trough in 
December 1982. 


Output in other goods-producing industries declined due to a 
reversal in production of raw materials and ongoing cutbacks 
in business investment in non-residential construction. Pro- 
duction of raw materials slipped by 4.1 per cent following 
five consecutive monthly gains, due to downturns in mining 
and forestry output. The sustained upturn in demand in 
world commodity markets into May would suggest that the 
decline in output of these products in February was only 
transitory. The 0.4 per cent drop in construction activity 
reflected large cutbacks in business investment, as home- 
building rose 3.8 per cent and appears headed for a 
quarterly gain of nearly 20 per cent. 


Output in service-producing industries dropped by O.5 per 
cent in February. Domestic trade activity was unchanged 
following the large gains in consumer and industrial activity 
since November. Strikes in the Quebec public sector ac- 
counted for the 0.9 per cent decline in community, 
business, and personal services (as education activity 
dropped 4.8 per cent due to the Quebec teachers’ strike) as 
well as in public administration (where provincial output 
declined 1.1 per cent). Activity in the financial sector slip- 
ped by 0.5 per cent as security dealers and financial institu- 
tions recorded lower volume following the extraordinary 
gains last month (of +103.7 per cent and +5.2 per cent 
respectively). 


The related indicators suggest that the decline in production 
in service-producing industries will be sharply reversed in 
March and April. Employment in service-producing industries 
rose by 0.3 per cent in March and 0.9 per cent in April, as 
consumer data for autos have rebounded strongly and as ac- 
tivity in financial markets recovered. At the same time, the 
strikes in the public sector in Quebec ended by mid-March. 


Households 


The overall improvement of the labour market in April 
suggests that the economy continued to recover steadily 
in the first four months of 1983. After small gains since 
December, employment grew by 0.6 per cent in April, 
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with trade, services and transportation posting the 
largest increases. The size of the upturn in employment 
in April confirms the strengthening of final demand in- 
dicators late in the first quarter, particularly in the retail 
sector. Personal spending on goods such as automobiles 
and appliances had weakened in January and February 
after the isolated peaks reached at the end of 1982. 
These categories of goods, which are sensitive to interest 
rates, dominated the strong year-end advance as a result 
of the sharp decline in interest rates. Sales of semi- 
durable and non-durable goods continued to rise gradual- 
ly, reflecting more accurately the upward trend in con- 
sumer demand, as the slackening of inflation enhanced 
the effect of higher employment on the increase in real 
incomes. The leading indicators of residential construc- 
tion remained at high levels, particularly in the single- 
family housing sector, as housing starts increased to 
96,000 starts at annual rates in urban areas in April after 
a small decline in March. Total housing starts, however, 
dropped to 167,000 in April, due to multiple housing 
which remained practically unchanged since last fall. In- 
creasing signs of recovery throughout the economy con- 
tinued to improve household confidence, leading to a fur- 
ther jump in the labour force (+0.5 per cent). Asa 
result, the unemployment rate fell only marginally, from 
12.6 per cent of the labour force in March to 12.5 per 
cent in April. 


As has been the case since December, the increase in 
employment in April (+63,000) had the greatest effect 0 
adult workers (+83,000). This time, however, the increa 
was more evenly distributed between men (+33,000) ant 
adult women (+50,000) than in February and March, refle 
ting the firming of the recovery of employment in the serv 
industries. The revival in goods-producing industries in Ap 
was restrained by the manufacturing sector, where more 
jobs were lost, as the positive trend evident in December 
and January has not kept its momentum. Despite the ap- 
preciable rise in employment, opportunities for young 
workers continued to decline as employment in the 15-24 
age group decreased by 20,000, after a loss of 10,000 
March and no change in February. The recall of young 
workers in all occupational categories is expected to lag tr 
upturn in output due to the lack of working experience of 
this age group. In fact, since March, there were indicatior 
that the increase was more diffused among the different a 
groups as employment in the 20-24 age group rose slight 
In April, employment among women improved in almost 
every region of the country, while the increase in employ- 
ment among men was concentrated in Quebec, British 
Columbia and Alberta, while it declined in Ontario. 


ile employment increased sharply in the service industries 
April (+0.9 per cent), it remained practically unchanged in 
goods-producing industries (+0.0 per cent) after a 0.5 
cent rise in March. Employment in goods industries ap- 
ws to have been restrained principally by Ontario, where 
il employment fell by 8,000. The manufacturing industry 
| the transportation, communications and public utility ser- 
2s in Ontario were also weak in April. Unadjusted 
mates for metropolitan regions indicate that employment 
been growing very substantially almost everywhere since 
yruary, the major exceptions being Toronto and Hamilton, 
2re the manufacturing and transportation activities are 
centrated. For Canada as a whole, the trend was revers- 
n transportation, communications and other public utility 
/ices (+7,000), continued upward (+3,000) in the 
lary sector (excluding agriculture) and construction 
},000), and accelerated in trade (+26,000) as well as in 
‘munity, business and personal services (+24,000). 
dloyment declined in manufacturing (— 7,000) and in 
1ce, insurance and real estate (—3,000). Increases 
»ad to more sectors, reflecting the nation-wide improve- 
it in household confidence and spending evident in the 
ling indicators at the beginning of the first quarter. 


upturn in the labour force, which began in December, 
‘isted in April (+0.5 per cent), and continued to restrain 
Jownward trend in unemployment. While labour demand 
»ased by 1.3 per cent since November, the supply grew 
early 1.1 per cent. In April, the labour force was up by 
100 among people aged 25 and over, 32,000 for men 
40,000 for women. The labour force in the 15-24 age 
P dropped by 17,000, principally because of the 

igest workers (15-19), whose employment situation 
nued to deteriorate rapidly in April. The composition of 
low into unemployment, however, did not change ap- 
lably between March and April, which seems to indicate 
‘he increase in the labour force was absorbed by the 

n the employment level. 


‘the November—March period, the composition of the 
altered considerably, reflecting the adjustment of the 
4 market to new macroeconomic conditions. Informa- 
on the previous activity of the unemployed since 
*mber seems to indicate that a large portion (around 40 
sent) of the increase in the labour force went onto the 
Nployment rolls, and that there was a substantial shift 
‘unemployed to employed. It is difficult to verify this 
y because data on the flow into employment are not 
‘ble at the moment. There was an appreciable 

®ase in the number of unemployment insurance ex- 
‘ees, however, which suggests that some unemployed 


people managed to find jobs or were recalled before their 
benefit period expired, and hence, that there was an overall 
movement from unemployment to employment. The level of 
employment influences the number of exhaustees, since the 
availability of jobs has a direct impact on the ability of those 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits to return to 
work. 


The situation of exhaustees raises concerns about the 
resulting loss of personal income. In retrospect, during the 
recession just ended, this situation started having its full ef- 
fect in the third quarter of 1982. A peak of 76,050 ex- 
haustees was reached in December 1982, compared with 
the 1980-81 average of between 35,000 and 40,000 per- 
sons. The number of people who exhaust their benefits 
depends on the number of applications for benefits and the 
state of the labour market. It takes between nine and twelve 
months for the number of exhaustees to reflect an increase 
in the number of applications. In addition, the level of 
employment during the benefit period determines whether 
the recipient will be able to return to work or receive all the 
weeks of Unemployment Insurance to which he is entitled. 
The decline in applications since December indicates that the 
situation will ease considerably by summer. There were 
about 50,000 exhaustees in the first quarter, which is be- 
tween 25 and 40 per cent more than usual, while the 
percentage reached almost 100 during the fourth quarter of 
last year. 


The indicators of the housing market signalled a slight 
decline in single-family housing, as the very weak recovery 
of multiple housing continued during the first quarter. Total 
starts rose from 171,000 units in February to 185,000 in 
March. This contributed to an increase of 28.3 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1983, after a rise of 42.9 per cent in the 
preceding quarter. These gains should ensure a large im- 
provement in the residential sector in the national accounts 
figures for the first quarter, even though unadjusted sales of 
existing houses fell by 10.8 per cent from the fourth quarter 
of 1982. The decrease is attributable to the termination on 
December 31, 1982 of the federal government program 
which gives $3,000 grants to first-time home buyers of ex- 
isting houses. 


The leading indicators for single-family housing dipped 
slightly in the first quarter, after several months of sharp in- 
creases. Starts in urban areas dropped in February (—10.8 
per cent) and March (—2.2 per cent). Building permits 
decreased in January (—3.5 per cent) and February (—14.4 
per cent), and the number of mortgage loans approved 
declined by 13.1 per cent in February. These decreases 
seem to reflect the structure of the various regional markets, 
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although the March drop in single-family housing starts was 
evenly distributed geographically. The central provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario, registered record highs, which could 
be maintained if the economic recovery is accompanied by a 
downward trend in interest rates, but are unlikely to be sur- 
passed. In view of the net outflow of population from Alberta 
and British Columbia since the second quarter of 1982 after 
several years of heavy immigration, housing starts in 

Western Canada were relatively high in February and March. 


Despite these declines, there could be an increase in hous- 
ing starts in April as a number of builders were planning to 
begin construction during the month in order to take advan- 
tage of the $3,000 grants provided by the Canadian Home 
Ownership Stimulation Plan, which was scheduled to 
terminate at the end of April. Some of the planned construc- 
tion, however, may be delayed until May since the ter- 
minating date for the program was deferred to the end of 
May in the April 19 federal budget. (This date has since 
been changed again to May 6 because there were insuffi- 
cient funds to meet any further grant applications.) 


A number of programs were introduced or modified in 
government budgets for the 1983-84 fiscal year in order to 
support the recovery of the single-family housing market. 
The prospects for the owner-occupied housing sector have 
also been improved by the lower mortgage interest rates in 
March and April, the availability of five-year mortgages and 
greater consumer confidence. 


The price of new housing, down by 4.1 per cent between 
March 1982 and March 1983, remains a positive factor. 
After 11 successive months of decline, six months of strong 
recovery of demand in the owner-occupied housing sector 
and a sharp decrease in new house inventories were needed 
to stabilize the new house price index in February and raise 
it by 0.1 per cent in March. 


The very weak recovery in multiple housing continued in 
the first quarter of 1983, even though demand for rental 
housing softened. The firming in this sector appears to be 
attributable to the decline in interest rates and the govern- 
ment subsidies for the construction of low-priced housing. 

At annual rates, there were 53,700 multiple housing starts in 
the first quarter of 1983, compared with 50,300 units in the 
fourth quarter of 1982 and 50,000 units in the preceding 
quarter. 


According to the biannual survey of the CMHC, the vacancy 
rate for apartments in metropolitan areas was 3.1 per cent in 
April, the highest rate since October 1979. The number of 
vacant apartments was expected to increase since many 
tenants were becoming homeowners and this trend should 
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be accelerated by the changes made in the Registered 
Home Ownership Savings Plan programs by the federal an 
Quebec governments. In addition, the number of units unc 
construction should contribute to an increase in the numbe 
of vacant units, as the demand for new housing has weake 
ed. The number of vacant apartments completed during tt 
last six months was 5.8 per cent (or 12,870 units) higher 
March than in February. The vacancy rate for newly com- 
pleted apartments was 43.3 per cent in February, the 
highest level since these data became available in 1977. 


The indicators of real personal expenditure on retail goc 
declined by 0.3 per cent in February, although sales to da 
in the first quarter remain little changed from the level in th 
fourth quarter. The decline originated in durable goods, of 
1.7 per cent after a 7.3 per cent drop in January, as sales 
of semi-durable and non-durable goods registered their thi 
consecutive monthly gains. 


The retrenchment in durable goods largely originated in fur 
ther weakness in passenger cars and furniture and ap- 
pliances. The 0.7 per cent decline in passenger cars, afte 
a 22.4 per cent drop in January, appears to be a transitor 
phenomenon related to the 40 per cent surge in sales in 
vember and December. This initial upturn reflected the 
stimulative effect of lower interest rates and special incenti 
programs offered by the auto companies. Sales slowed te 
porarily in January and February, although the filtered trent 
remains up, and demand appears to have risen strongly 
again in March and April. Sales of furniture and appliances 
declined, as sales and construction of new homes were 
slowing after the rapid gains in the second half of 1982. 
Tax changes in the spring federal and provincial budgets, 
however, should help to offset this weakening, notably the 
extension of RHOSP’s to sales of furniture and appliances, 
the temporary removal of the sales tax in Ontario, and in- 
creased government aid for housing in Quebec. At the sal 
time, interest rates continued to edge down in the spring 
(the 11 per cent prime rate is the lowest level in over four 
years) while employment conditions have continued to im- 
prove steadily. 


The firming of the underlying trend for real incomes, due t 
the gradual upturn of employment and the easing of inflatic 
was most evident in the sustained increases in demand for 
semi-durable and non-durable goods beginning in 
December. After posting gains of 0.9 per cent in Decemt 
and 0.4 per cent in January, sales of semi-durable goods 
rose by 0.9 per cent in February. Higher demand for 
clothing has been supplemented by gains in household fur 
nishings. Consumption of non-durable goods increased 0. 
per cent, as food and gasoline consumption was spurred t 
lower prices. 


ices 


2 apparent acceleration of inflation evident in the 
asonally unadjusted Consumer Price Index (+1.0 per 
nt) and the industry selling price index (+0.8 per cent) 
March was due to the delayed effect of the $4 per 
el price increase of Canadian crude oil in January 

83. Excluding energy, the CPI and ISPI rose more 
wly in March than in February. The raw materials 

2e index levelled off in March after three months of in- 
ases. The economic recovery has had two major ef- 
ts on prices. First, prices of goods in sectors where 
nand has risen sharply (wood and furniture and ap- 
nces, for example) increased significantly. Second, 

’@ increases were widespread at the industrial level, 
ough they remained small. Productivity gains during 
cyclical upturn appear to have enabled businesses to 
rove their profit margins without raising prices rapid- 
Productivity gains and the forecast small increases in 
'rgy prices should reduce inflationary pressures 

ing the economic recovery. 


Consumer Price Index (seasonally unadjusted) increas- 
dy 1.0 per cent in March after a 0.4 per cent rise in 
ruary. This surge in prices in March was primarily due to 
3.5 per cent rise in the energy component, resulting from 
increase in the price of Canadian crude oil in January, 
end of the gasoline price wars in various urban centres 
‘the rise of the federal sales tax. Excluding energy, the 

| index was up by 0.3 per cent in March, after a 0.8 per 
‘rise in February. The food index dipped by 0.3 per 
Almost all food products purchased from stores 

‘ed a decrease in prices, largely due to the food price 
in Quebec. For example, meat prices declined despite 
Icrease in prices at the industry and farm levels. Fresh 
stable prices rose sharply (+8.7 per cent), because of 
' damage caused by the bad weather in the United 

3s. The arrival of domestic greenhouse vegetables, 
ver, should ease the upward pressure in the coming 
ths, as indicated by the moderate increases in the fresh 
‘table prices at the raw material level in March. The CPI 


4ding food and energy posted an increase of 0.4 per 
} 


2S of durable and semi-durable goods, which registered 
®r Sales than in the fourth quarter of 1982, continued to 
in March. The surge in the prices of clothing (+1.0 per 
), furniture (+1.0 per cent), and appliances (+0.2 per 

) persisted despite the sharp increases in February, 

h seems to indicate that demand for these goods pro- 

7 grew again in March. The slide in auto sales in 

ary and February was partly responsible for the stabiliza- 


tion of prices in March, since dealers avoided raising prices 
likely from fear of nipping in the bud the recovery of sales. 


The seasonally adjusted industry selling price index 
gained 0.8 per cent in March. This sharp increase is 
characterized by two important features of price movements 
at the industry level. First, the overall price increases were 
not large. In fact, excluding petroleum products, the ISP] 
was down by 0.1 per cent after three months of gains. Sec- 
ond, the price increases were quite widespread, as the diffu- 
sion index rose for the sixth consecutive month (industries 
which posted an increase in prices and those whose prices 
remained unchanged for two consecutive months or stable 
after one month of growth are included in the index). There 
were 74.4 per cent of industries contributing to the index in 
March, compared with 58.7 per cent in September 1982. 
The March figure matches the level recorded during periods 
of low growth in industrial prices over the past decade. 


The diffuseness of the price increases probably reflects 
more the breadth of the economic recovery than a new infla- 
tionary spiral. In fact, a number of factors were combined to 
lessen the inflationary pressures. The productivity gains that 
occur during an economic recovery allow businesses to raise 
their profits without increasing prices significantly. Unit 
labour costs dropped by 7.9 per cent in January, due partly 
to productivity gains. Energy prices should stabilize after 
two years of rapid advances. The supply costs of food pro- 
duct industries are being restrained by high world inventories 
of most basic agricultural products (coffee, sugar, wheat, 
etc.). The fall in interest rates has also restrained an in- 
crease in costs. 


Prices of durable goods levelled off in March after four suc- 
cessive monthly increases (+0.6 per cent in the last three 
months). The increases in 26 of the 59 industries (44.1 per 
cent), the largest of which were in the housing sector, did 
no more than offset the declines in only six industries (10.1 
per cent) related to business investments, while no price 
changes were recorded in 27 industries (45.8 per cent). 


The non-durable goods price index rose by 1.3 per cent, 
primarily as a result of increases in petroleum products 
(+9.8 per cent). The index excluding the latter industry was 
down by 0.3 per cent. The decline is attributable to only 
two industries, notably leather products (—O.1 per cent) 
where prices have been falling since October, and other 
manufacturing industries (—5.0 per cent) where the 
decrease was due to lower prices for gold and silver jewelry 
which react to the frequently speculative movements of 
precious metal prices. The prices in other non-durable 
goods industries were virtually unchanged. Food prices 
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levelled off after three consecutive monthly gains (+0.4 per 
cent, +0.4 per cent and +0.9 per cent). Nevertheless, it 
appears that the trend is still upward as most industries 
posted small increases, offset by sharp declines for a few 
food products. Meat prices should rise because supplies 
will be lower than last year. Feed grain prices, which have a 
considerable impact on a number of food prices (flour, 
bread, eggs, milk and meat), should stop falling and could 
rise as a result of policies aimed at cutting back production 
and inventories in the United States, as already indicated by 
the higher prices for unprocessed wheat and corn. In the 
remaining non-durable goods industries, the increases were 
small but quite widespread: textiles (+0.4 per cent), clothing 
(+0.2 per cent), paper and allied products (+0.2 per cent) 
and chemical products (+0.1 per cent). Tobacco and 
rubber and plastic products remained stable. 


The raw materials price index (not seasonally adjusted) 
stabilized in March, after three successive monthly increases 
(+0.6 per cent, +2.4 per cent and +0.9 per cent 
chronologically). Most components posted small rises, off- 
set by a steep decline (—7.1 per cent) in prices of non- 
ferrous metals. This drop in March and the sharp increases 
in December (+3.7 per cent), January (+7.3 per cent) and 
February (+6.1 per cent) were almost entirely due to the 
sharp speculative fluctuations in prices of precious metals. 
Fuel prices remained steady in March (+0.1 per cent), but 
the gradual increases in crude oil prices have raised this in- 
dex by 10.8 per cent since March 1982. Due to its large 
weight in the index (39.3 per cent), the energy component 
was responsible for the entire increase of the index over that 
twelve-month period. Excluding fuels, the raw materials 
price index was at the same level in March 1982 as a year 
earlier. It is unlikely that the price of crude oil will rise by $4 
per barrel in July, a good sign that inflation will remain at 
relatively low levels in 1983. 


Prices for vegetable products remained stable in March, as 
higher prices for fresh vegetables due to bad weather in 
California, Arizona and Florida were offset by lower prices 
for imported products such as sugar and coffee. The 0.7 
per cent rise in the prices of wheat and other grains is 
significant because it appears to indicate that merchants 
expected the new American policy aimed at reducing pro- 
duction and inventories (the payment in kind program) to be 
effective and to contribute to a recovery in grain prices. 
Most animal product prices rose in March, resulting in an 
increase of 1.1 per cent in this component. Increases in 
wood products (+0.4 per cent) and ferrous metals (+3.4 
per cent) reflect the upturn in residential construction and 
industrial output in North America. 
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Business Investment 


The coincident indicators for business investment 
dropped sharply in the first quarter. There are indica- 
tions, however, that spending on machinery and equip- 
ment, which is associated with productivity growth and 
capacity expansion, could reach a cyclical trough in 
mid-1983. The prospects for investment in non- 
residential fixed capital are less encouraging, although 
the rate of decline should slow significantly. 


Final domestic demand for machinery and equipment dippx 
sharply in January (—10.4 per cent), but stabilized in 
February. The average for these two months was 7.5 pe 
cent below the average for the fourth quarter of 1982. 
March figures could ease the decline, however, which was 
partly attributable to the large decrease in auto sales in 
January, a movement that was reversed in March. Most 0 
the other components were down in January and Februar) 
with the drop concentrated mainly in agricultural machinery 
and equipment and heavy transportation equipment 
(locomotives, tractor trailers). Investment in the agriculture 
sector will probably remain depressed in the short term dt 
to the expected weakness in the prices of a number of fo 
products (particularly grains). On the other hand, demand 
for heavy transportation equipment should rise more rapidl 
due to the increased movement of goods led by the 
economic recovery. 


Outlays on machinery and equipment probably will reach a 
cyclical low in the second quarter of 1983. The decline in 
the first quarter pulled the level of outlays further below thi 
quarterly average forecast for 1983. (According to the 
Private and Public Investment survey, the forecast level wé 
$23.9 billion at an annual rate and the level attained in the 
fourth quarter was $23.3 billion.) If there is no downward 
correction to the forecast, which is unlikely given the 
strength of the recovery, investment in machinery and equ 
ment must increase between now and the fourth quarter, 
probably beginning in the third quarter. 


The coincident indicators for investment in non-residential f 
ed capital fell substantially in early 1983. According to the 
Labour Force Survey, employment in construction declinec 
by 1.9 per cent in the first quarter. Since residential con- 
struction was increasing rapidly at that time and since it 
generates more direct jobs than the non-residential sector, 
is very likely that the building and engineering component ' 
register a significant drop in the first quarter of 1983. 


Oil and gas exploration and development also dipped sharr 
in the first quarter, as the Alberta Drilling Incentive Program 
ended on December 31, 1982. The program, which In- 


‘ted $250 million into this industry, was largely responsible 
the increase of almost 50 per cent in metreage drilled 
lures compiled by the Industry Product Division) in the 
ith quarter compared with the third quarter of last year. 
sliminary data for the first three months of 1983 indicate a 
cline of about 20 per cent for the first quarter. The 
look for the non-residential sector is not as bright as for 
machinery and equipment sector. Low capacity utiliza- 
1 rates are inhibiting investment oriented towards the ex- 
ision of output. This economic constraint is confirmed by 
‘recent movement of non-residential construction expen- 
res in relation to forecast expenditures for 1983. Outlays 
urrent dollars would have to fall by 8.6 per cent from the 
rth quarter of 1982 in order to reach the average 1983 
rterly level forecast in the first quarter. The stabilization of 
filtered index of building permits in constant dollars since 
‘ember indicates that the prospects for a slowdown in the 
of decline in outlays and an upturn toward year-end 
2 improved. 


nufacturing 


a from the manufacturing sector indicate a pause in 
recovery in manufacturing following a surge in 

vary. The hesitation in February appears to be more 
ted to a similar hesitancy evident in indicators of con- 
ler demand. The sluggishness in consumer demand 
anuary and February was expected and was related to 
Sitory factors such as strikes, wage rollbacks in the 
'bec public sector, and increased payroll deductions. 
‘sequently, the slight softening of the manufacturing 
‘in February should also be regarded as transitory 
er than as a fundamental weakening of this sector. 
assessment is reinforced by the Business Condi- 

3 Survey of manufacturing firms conducted in April 
Survey indicated a substantial increase from January 
€ optimism of firms concerning sales prospects, pro- 
jon plans and inventory levels. 


‘orders received by manufacturers rose 0.2 per cent in 
me in February, as orders maintained the level attained 
ning the impressive 9.0 per cent surge last month. The 
2vement in January and February appears to have been 
tained into April, as the Business Conditions Survey of 
ufacturing firms conducted in that month revealed that 
’er cent of firms were expecting new orders to be ona 
) trend, compared to 20 per cent in the survey con- 

2d in January. Fourteen of the 20 major industry 

9S recorded higher orders in February, with sustained 
‘ses in consumer industries such as furniture, clothing, 
2S, and leather as well as the wood and rubber and 

C industries. There was some sign of a firming of new 


orders for business investment goods, which is consistent 
with the recent upturn in non-residential building permits and 
contract awards for engineering construction. The gains in 
orders received by the metal fabricating, electrical products, 
and machinery industries, however, remain slight when com- 
pared to the large declines recorded in previous months. 
There was a slight softening of new orders in the energy and 
paper and allied industries following increases in January, 
while the 7.5 per cent decline for transportation equipment 
follows an unsustainable surge of 57 per cent in January. 


Firms continued to meet the upturn in new orders by raising 
unfilled orders, as well as by boosting output and 
shipments. The upturn in unfilled orders in many industries 
reflects the unexpected strength of new orders, which may 
indicate a desire by firms to place orders at a time when 
prices are perceived as being at a cyclical trough. In 
February, 11 of the 18 industry groups for which data are 
available recorded higher unfilled orders, compared to 9 in 
the previous month. The increase was most evident in non- 
durable goods industries (+1.3 per cent), notably clothing 
and related industries, food, and paper and allied industries. 
Unfilled orders in durable goods industries stabilized, due to 
an accumulation of unfilled orders in primary metals, 
transportation equipment, and metal fabricating. 


Shipments declined by 0.5 per cent in February, following 
three consecutive monthly gains totalling nearly 7 per cent. 
Most non-durable goods industries continued to boost 
shipments, up 1.4 per cent after a 2.3 per cent gain in 
January, and the accumulation of new and unfilled orders 
should assure further gains in this sector. Shipments of 
durable goods slipped by 2.4 per cent after a 9.1 per cent 
Surge in January, as steady gains in the wood, furniture, and 
non-metallic mineral industries were outweighed by a rever- 
sal in the transportation equipment industry. The small 
decline of shipments in February did not prevent a further 
improvement in the overall inventory-to-shipments ratio, 
which has declined from 2.26 in December to 2.13 in 
January and 2.12 in February. 


The quarterly business conditions survey of manufacturers 
conducted in April reveals a further improvement in the 
assessment by firms of the economic climate. The percen- 
tage of manufacturing firms who plan to raise production 
rose from 28 per cent in January to 46 per cent in April. All 
major industry groups showed increased plans to raise out- 
put, although the marginal decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment in April suggests that the increase will not be as 
spectacular as the initial upturn in the first quarter (about 8 
per cent). 
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The more optimistic stance of manufacturing firms with 
regards to production is underscored by the improved 
assessment of current inventory levels. The percentage of 
firms who felt that inventory levels were about right jumped 
from 59 per cent in January to 74 per cent in April, with 
most of the improvement occurring in export-oriented in- 
dustries, particularly for automobiles. This assessment ap- 
pears to be evident in the actual manufacturing data for 
January and February. The volume of inventories of finished 
goods was unchanged in February, after a small decline 
($21 million) in January. This is a significant reversal from 
the rapid declines in the second half of 1982, culminating in 
an average monthly decline of $63 million in the fourth 
quarter. Inventory re-building has been most evident in the 
petroleum, chemical, and paper industries, while inventory 
liquidation has slowed noticeably in the durable goods in- 
dustries. Stocks of raw materials declined by $18 million in 
February following a $36 million increase in January. The 
primary metals industry in the durable goods has begun to 
rebuild stocks of raw materials, while the non-durables, par- 
ticularly the petroleum and paper industries, have reversed 
the modest accumulations of January. 


Financial Markets 


The financial markets continued to record a mix of 
positive and negative signals. Positive highlights include 

a further, although modest, decline in the Bank Rate, a 50 
basis point drop in the prime rate, price increases on 
stock markets in both Canada and the United States and 
the continued stability of the Canadian dollar. Less 
positive elements include an increase in personal and 
business bankruptcies during February (in particular farm 
bankruptcies for the first three months of 1983 are ahead 
of last year’s record rates) and the continued declines in 
both business and personal loans at chartered banks 
through April. 


The Bank Rate fell five basis points to 9.37 per cent during 
April, primarily attributable to a combination of a fall in in- 
terest rates in the United States, continued stability of the 
Canadian dollar vis-a-vis the U.S. dollar, and a continued 
weak demand for funds from the private sector. In addition 
to a general downward trend in bond yields and mortgage 
rates, the chartered bank prime lending rate fell 50 basis 
points to 11.00 per cent. Many analysts feel that rates are 
Still too high to foster a lasting economic recovery and that 
the currently high real rates of interest do leave scope for 
lower nominal rates. Paul Volcker, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has recently stated that rates would fall if it 
were not for the persistently large U.S. federal deficit. 
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M1 continued to strengthen in April, up about one per cent 
to $28,287 million, after an increase of 0.55 per cent in 
March, while in the United States M1 declined 0.36 per cer 
for April. As yield differentials between Canada and the 
United States rose by about 90 basis points to 70 basis 
points (in favour of investing in Canada on an uncovered 
basis) for 30 day short-term paper, the Canadian dollar rose 
0.85 cents U.S. to 81.68 cents U.S. at the end of the 
month. 


For the fifth consecutive month, business loans in Canadian 
dollars at chartered banks fell, dropping nearly $1,518 
million to $85,726 million in April. Business loans have 
fallen about 7.5 per cent below their peak in November of 
1982. Data unadjusted for seasonal variation indicated a 
decline in business loans of about $1,142 million. Cor- 
porate short-term paper rose during that period by about 
$54 million to approximately $25,484 million (unadjusted for 
seasonal variation). The increase in short-term paper com- 
pared to a decrease in business loans is explained partially 
by the attractive yield differential between the two in- 
struments (at the beginning of April a 220 basis point yield 
differential existed between 30 day short-term paper and the 
prime rate). 


The Dow Jones Average of 30 Industrial Stocks closed at 
1226.20, up from 1130.03 at the end of March. The 
Toronto Stock Exchange Index of 300 stocks closed at 
2340.81, up from 2090.37 a month ago. The volume of 
Canada’s stock exchanges was off 11 per cent from March. 
However, the total value of stocks traded during April was 
$3.1 billion, up 3 per cent over March. The drop in volume 
of stocks traded was due primarily to a fall in metal prices 
and its impact on the Vancouver Stock Exchange. 


In general, federal and provincial governments continued to 
dominate borrowing in the financial markets. Federal govern 
ment net new issues of bonds and treasury bills totalled 
$2,612 million while provincial government net borrowings 
were $1,157 for the month. Corporate net new bond and 
stock issues showed some improvement in March and April, 
totalling $1,100 million for each of the two months. 
Although fears have been expressed about a crowding out 
by public sector borrowings, it appears that this will not be a 
problem in the immediate future as major capital expen- 
ditures are expected to remain low in 1983, corporations 
have continued to run down inventories resulting in increas- 
ed cash flow, improvement in profits will provide further cast 
to corporations, and it appears that chartered banks have 
built up a significant capacity for extending loans (as in- 
dicated by the unusually high excess secondary reserve 
ratio of 4.01 per cent for April). 


‘ersonal and business bankruptcies rose 18 per cent in 
ebruary over January. February’s total 3,690 bankruptcies 
as 7 per cent higher than the record monthly average of 
,450 bankruptcies for 1982. In the United States, bank 
ankruptcies had risen to 14 as of April 12, 1983. Onan 
nnualized basis, the projected total of 45 bankruptcies 

‘ould be comparable to the 42 failures of 1982 which 
spresented the highest number of failures since 1940. 


lthough consumer credit (as measured by total personal 
ans at chartered banks) continued to decline in April, 
»sidental mortgages at chartered banks continued its strong 
ward movement. For the past 15 months, consumer 
‘edit has been declining at an average rate of $88 million 
er month. During April consumer credit again declined by 
132 million to $30,445 million. Reflecting the strong in- 
‘ease in housing starts, residential mortgages increased by 
out $300 million during April (data unadjusted for seasonal 
xriation). 


xternal Sector 


1¢ latest data on external trade reflect the gradual im- 
‘ovement in the domestic and international economic 
luation that began in the latter months of 1982. The 
2nd-cycles of imports and exports on a balance of 
iyments basis have been reversed, posting increases of 
2 and 0.1 per cent respectively after inclusion of March 
ita. The more rapid recovery of economic activity in 
anada than in other industrialized countries and the 

jited upturn of demand for our exports were reflected 
a substantially larger quarterly advance in the 

tasonally unadjusted data for imports (+9.0 per cent) 
an exports (+ 2.1 per cent). Canadian trade with the 
ited States was up, but total exports did not 

rengthen much, primarily because of Europe and 

pan. The merchandise trade surplus dropped from 
4.95 billion in the fourth quarter to $4.01 billion in the 
st quarter of 1983, largely as a result of a marked 
‘terioration in the balance of trade in fabricated 

aterials. 


»spite encouraging results in the trend-cycle, the seasonal- 
‘adjusted data on imports (—0.8 per cent) and exports 
0.8 per cent) fell slightly in March, primarily because of 
de with the United States. This decline was attributable 
tly to a decrease in auto trade after the large gains in 
fuary and February. The substantial recovery in North 
Nerican auto sales and production since February should 
intribute to the persistence of the upward trend in the 
Ming months. While imports from European countries re- 
lined strong, there was a sharp decline in exports to that 


market as the economic recovery was much less pronounc- 
ed in Europe, especially in France and Italy. The balance of 
payments problems in these countries have led to devalua- 
tions, which limit the beneficial effects of the weakness of in- 
ternational commodity prices on their economies. In addi- 
tion, some of their traditional export markets, such as Africa 
which represents half of EEC’s exports to underdeveloped 
countries, are in an economic slump because demand for 
mineral fuels is still weak. United States imports for these 
products continued to weaken in the first quarter. Because 
of greater openness on international markets, as indicated by 
their relative shares of world exports, the recovery of the 
Japanese and European economies in particular can be at- 
tributed largely to a firming of world economic conditions. 
The raw data also revealed that Canadian-Japanese trade 
had slowed. 


The trend-cycle of exports rose by a mere 0.1 per cent, 
and according to figures computed on a customs basis, 
there remained a distinct weakness in fabricated materials 
(—1.1 per cent). The sharp increase in wood products, 
chemical products and woodpulp exports led by the 
recovery in the economic activity in the United States did not 
offset the steady decline in shipments of other products. 
Despite greater diffusion of the positive movements in some 
of the seasonally adjusted components in March, the trend- 
cycle of exports continued to drop rapidly in newsprint, 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, oil and coal products and 
electricity. The trend-cycle for crude materials exports was 
virtually unchanged (—0.2 per cent), although there were a 
few signs of recovery in the monthly data for some com- 
ponents in March. The decline of 13.1 per cent in the gross 
total reflects the one-month reversal in crude petroleum, 
natural gas and coal exports. 


There should be a more sustained upturn in the trend for 
crude and fabricated materials as supply will recover in the 
industrialized countries. While Europe and Japan are highly 
dependent on world markets for raw materials, the ratio of 
imports to domestic consumption is much lower in the United 
States, particularly for copper, lead and iron and steel. The 
trend in wood exports should follow the upward movement 
of housing market in the United States, and there were signs 
of a recovery in the newsprint industry in early May. For ex- 
ample, Consolidated Bathurst, which has 10 per cent of the 
American newsprint market, estimated recently that its 
capacity utilization rate and forecast demand were high 
enough to schedule a price increase for July 1 (Finance 
2/5). Analysts expressed different opinions concerning the 
effects of this decision. However, Kimberly Clark of 
Alabama also raised its price recently, which indicates that 
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the increase is likely to be maintained this time (Journal des 
affaires 7/5). The trend-cycle for end product exports 
jumped by 2.3 per cent, primarily because of the automotive 
component which was up by 5.1 per cent. There were also 
upturns in telecommunication equipment and office 
machinery. 


Seasonally adjusted data on imports indicated a 0.8 per 
cent drop in volume in March, largely attributable to motor 
vehicles. Imports of crude material rose while fabricated 
materials were down slightly. The trend-cycle of imports 
posted an increase (+1.3 per cent), however, particularly as 
a result of fabricated materials (+2.8 per cent) and end 
products (+2.4 per cent). For the fabricated materials 
category, there was a sharp advance in imports of petroleum 
and coal by-products, iron and steel and chemical products. 
For end product imports, the components related to 
business investment in commercial and institutional sectors 
remained low, and the imports of office and telecommunica- 
tion equipment and other material and tools increased. The 
business investment components in the industrial sector re- 
mained weak, however, while the coincident indicators of ac- 
tivity in this sector dropped sharply in Canada in the first 
quarter. The merchandise trade surplus fell in the first 
quarter, primarily due to the balance of trade in fabricated 
materials. 


International Economies 


There were continued signs of a revival of economic ac- 
tivity in all industrialized countries except France. A 
number of countries recently introduced expansionist 
budgetary policies in order to stimulate domestic and 
foreign demand, an indication of the greater margin of 
manoeuvre enjoyed by governments at the moment. 
Various factors, including the accumulation of tensions in 
the international financial system and in some national 
banking systems, the high level of real interest rates and 
the weakness of primary product prices, however, remain 
of concern for the sustained recovery of the world 
economy. 


According to the latest report submitted to the West German 
government by researchers at that country’s five major 
economic analysis institutes, there are continued indications 
of a revival of world economic activity, except in France. 
The report indicates that after three years of recession, de- 
mand and output have increased, primarily in the United 
States, West Germany and Great Britain. The five groups 
forecast overall growth of 1.5 per cent of GNP for the in- 
dustrialized countries, compared with the less optimistic 
predictions of 1 per cent growth made last fall (GM 3/5). 
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According to economists of the Brookings Institute, the p 
spects for recovery improved in the past year, but the pr 
quisites for a sustained upturn of the world economy are 
greater stability in exchange and interest rates, a lower ré 
of inflation, better debt management on the part of some 
developing countries and resistance to protectionism (GN 
26/4). The latest forecasts of the IMF confirmed the op- 
timism of the various research groups. Real growth in in- 
dustrialized countries will be around 1.8 to 2 per cent ne 
year. The sustained recovery of the world economy is b 
hindered, however, by the indebtedness of developing c 
tries, a serious contraction in their exports and a decreas 
the flow of capital from the industrialized countries to the 
Third World nations. The indebtedness problems appear 
have been reduced following the rescheduling of develor 
countries’ debts. Nevertheless, the prospects for an inte 
tional financial crisis remain if real interest rates do not fall 
crude oil prices do not rise and world trade does not reg 
its vitality. 


For most OECD countries, the increase in prices slowed 
again in January and February, and the annual growth rate 
inflation dropped below 6 per cent for the first time in ter 
years. In February, the average monthly rate of price in- 
creases for the 24 members of the OECD fell to 0.2 per 
cent after climbing by 0.5 per cent in January. The OEC 
attributes this slowdown to a favourable movement in pric 
of food products and the continuing decline in petroleum 
product prices. For the past twelve months, increases of} 
less than the 6 per cent average were posted by four of 
major industrialized countries, notably Japan (1.9 per cen 
the United States (3.5 per cent), West Germany (3.7 per 
cent) and Great Britain (5.3 per cent), while Canada (7.4 
cent), France (9.2 per cent) and Italy (16.1 per cent) 
recorded higher annual rates (GM 19/4). 


In France, a few weeks after the French National Assemt 
had introduced the economic austerity program, the Socii 
government of President Mitterand was the focus of con- 
siderable criticism. The objectives of the program were t 
reduce the trade balance deficit by $14.3 billion (U.S.) fe 
the next two years, to restrain the budget deficit to 3 per 
cent of GDP, to reduce social security expenditures for 

1983 and 1984 and to maintain money supply growth at 
per cent. This austerity program could choke off econo 
growth and create even higher unemployment. In fact, th 
economic policy is aimed at reducing consumer spending 
Fr 65 billion, which is about 2 per cent of the domestic ‘ 
mand forecast for 1983. A number of economic researct 
groups, including Data Resources, predict that these aust 
ty measures will cause a decrease in GDP to about +0.3 
per cent, a difference of 1.2 per cent compared to the 


vernment forecasts (BW 11/4). Moreover, a study on the 
\pact of the austerity program made by the INSEE also 
ressed the deflationary effects that these measures will 
ive, including a possible drop of 1.3 per cent in real 
sposable income, a probable decrease of 2.5 per cent in 
anufacturing output, a rise in the number of unemployed 
hich is expected to reach 2.2 million late in the year, and a 
gher foreign trade deficit of about 50 billion French francs 
T 28/4). 


‘cording to the forecasts of the research groups, the 

ench economy may not benefit from the world economic 
2overy, and the austerity measures will probably intensify 
» slowdown in economic activity. Moreover, the surge of 
» American dollar, which attained AY 7.38 in early May, 
fe have a negative effect on the objectives of the austeri- 
program. The depreciation of the French franc has in- 
»ased the foreign trade deficit and made the realization of 
government's objectives more difficult (FT 20/4). In 

drt, the increase of the foreign trade deficit could lead to 
ther foreign indebtedness and possibly to a new austerity 
icy this fall (FT 21/4). Unless there is another price 

eze, Economy Minister Jacques Delors’s objective to 

luce inflation may not be realized, according to the latest 
dished figures on retail prices. According to the statistics 
the Economy and Finance Ministry, retail prices climbed by 
) per cent in March, compared with 0.7 per cent the 
‘ceding month. For the March 1982 to March 1983 

‘od, retail prices rose by 8.6 per cent, an annual rate of 
‘ease below 9.0 per cent for the first time since the 

73 oil shock. Mr. Delors expects, however, that retail 

’es will advance by 1.0 per cent in April due to the 8.0 
cent rise in public transportation fares scheduled for April 
M 20/4). Moreover, unemployment was down in March, 
Ording to a press release of the Department of Employ- 
at. The number of unfilled job applications fell by 0.3 per 
t between February and March, the first decrease since 
’4. The continuing decline in unemployment since No- 
Iber (from 2.045 million to 2.014 million in March 1983) 
ttributable to the social policy administration (GM 20/4). 


‘france, industrial output fell by 0.7 per cent in 1980, 2.6 
‘cent in 1981 and 1.6 per cent in 1982. The decline is 
ly due to the difficulties experienced by French industry 
ieeting international competition as a result of steep price 
1 increases in recent years. To reverse this trend, 
Stry Minister Laurent Fabius proposed a new in- 
‘rialization policy aimed at implementing measures to 

‘st small and medium-sized businesses and reducing 
2mment intervention. This policy represents an abrupt 
‘ge from the policy of his predecessor, who advocated 
» intervention in the economy through the nationalization 


of major French companies. The most important of the 
twelve priorities contained in the program are the moderniza- 
tion of French industrial sector, the development of new 
technologies to use energy more efficiently and the improve- 
ment of export practices. The program will be financed 
through a compulsory loan to the government by taxpayers 
paying more than A 5,000 in tax, which should bring in a 
total of FA 14 billion (FT 13/4). 


There are increasing signs of a moderate recovery of 
economic activity in Great Britain. The long-term leading in- 
dicator rose to 123.3 (1975=100) in March (up 15 per 
cent from a year earlier), while the short-term indicator slip- 
ped by 0.17 per cent. The coincident indicator has also 
been climbing steadily (+6.5 per cent since February 1982) 
since the business cycle attained its trough in May 1981 
(LPS 22/4). In addition, the latest quarterly survey con- 
ducted by the Confederation of British Industries is the most 
optimistic in four years. The survey revealed that 39 per 
cent of companies have boosted their unfilled orders in the 
past three months, and that 31 per cent expect an increase 
in theirs in the next three months, which suggests that out- 
put will continue its upward trend in the coming months. 
Manufacturing output rose over the past three months in 29 
per cent of the companies surveyed. According to the 
survey, manufacturing industries have substantially decreas- 
ed the rate of inventory reduction, an indication of increasing 
optimism among businesspersons about the chances of 
boosting their sales on the domestic and international 
markets. The improvement in retail sales in March and the 
appreciation of the American dollar against the pound sterling 
confirmed the survey’s results and business’s optimism. The 
survey also indicates that the prospects for improvement in 
the labour market over the next few months are excellent as 
industries are reducing layoffs (LPS 20/4). 


The annual rate of increase of consumer prices continued to 
fall in March. The annual rate of inflation declined to 4.6 per 
cent from the 5.3 per cent increase recorded the previous 
month, the lowest since August 1968 (LPS 23-25/4). 
Counter-inflationary measures will have an impact on 
unemployment over the long term. According to forecasts 
by a European Economic Community committee, the number 
of unemployed should rise by 500,000 in the next five 
years, reaching 3.4 million people (an unemployment rate of 
13.9 per cent), due to an estimated 3 per cent growth in 
labour supply (FT 30/4). The beginning of the world 
economic recovery produced a £556 million surplus in the 
balance of payments on current account in March. Accord- 
ing to the Trade Department, this substantial improvement in 
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March reflects an increase of £5.3 billion in exports and a 
sharp reduction in imports compared with the high levels 
recorded in the first two months of the year (FT 30/4). 


In West Germany, the inflation rate went up by 0.3 per cent 
in April, after declining by 0.1 per cent in March. The annual 
rate of inflation was 2.2 per cent in the first quarter, the 
lowest level since the first quarter of 1981. The labour 
market conditions, however, remain a serious problem and 
reflect the weakness of the economy. The annual rate of 
unemployment rose to 9.2 per cent in March. According to 
a press release of the Federal Statistical Office, the balance 
of payments on current account posted a surplus of DM 3.3 
billion in the first quarter, compared with a DM 800 million 
deficit in the first quarter of 1982. The surplus was DM 5.5 
million in March due to a DM 7.0 million gain in exports from 
February to March and a DM 5.2 billion increase in imports 
over February (DM 29.4 billion) (FT 29/4). Consequently, if 
a recovery takes place in the second half of the year, it will 
probably result not from a sharp rise in exports but from 
higher domestic demand, due to reduced inflationary expec- 
tations and a downward trend in interest rates. The 
members of the coalition government have agreed on the 
basic objectives of the new budget to be introduced in late 
May. The objectives of this latter budget are no tax in- 
creases and to maintain net financing requirements of the 
government at 3 per cent of GNP in order to cut the budget 
deficit by DM 6.5 billion (FT 22/4). 


The government of Japan reported that reductions in crude 
oil imports and the invisibles account deficit yielded a current 
account surplus of 9.18 billion (U.S.) for the fiscal year end- 
ed in March, compared with a surplus of $5.98 billion for 
fiscal year 1981-82. Specifically, exports totalled $135.98 
billion, or a decrease of 9.1 per cent compared with the 
previous year, while imports declined by 10.9 per cent 
($115.96 billion). The invisibles account deficit was down 
to $9.38 billion, compared with $12.26 billion in 1981. On 
the other hand, the Japanese domestic economy 
deteriorated in 1982 in terms of labour market conditions, 
but inflation seems to have been dampened considerably 
since 1980. The annual rate of increase in retail prices 
dropped from 8 per cent in 1980 to 4.9 per cent in 1981 
and to 2.4 per cent in the 1982-83 fiscal year, which con- 
stitutes the smallest increase in consumer prices in 23 years 
(FT 29/4). The inflation rate was 0.6 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1983, compared with a 0.9 per cent advance in 
the last quarter of 1982, and the annual rate of increase of 
prices was 2.7 per cent in April, down from 7.4 per cent in 
March. The labour market conditions deteriorated in March 
as the annual unemployment rate climbed to 2.8 per cent, its 
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highest level since 1955 (FT 29/4). Industrial output, 
however, was up by 1.4 per cent in March, after posting ; 
1.3 per cent decline in February. For the first quarter of 
1983, there was zero growth in output, compared with a 
1.0 per cent drop in the fourth quarter of last year. 


A number of countries that are not members of the in- 
dustrialized group introduced their budgets for the coming 
fiscal year. The government of the Netherlands presente 
budget whose primary objective was to cut public spendir 
by a further two billion florins because potential governme 
revenue had been reduced by lower natural gas and crud 
oil prices on world markets. The minister responsible is 
forecasting an increase of the budget deficit from 11.9 to 
12.5 per cent of GNP for the coming fiscal year (FT 20/4 
The industrial output index gained 2.0 per cent in January 
2.4 per cent higher than in January 1982, although the in 
dex slowed to an increase 0.7 per cent in February (FT 
19/4). The government of Sweden introduced its 1983-! 
budget, and the optimism of the administration was reflect 
in an upward revision from 1.4 to 1.8 per cent in GNP 
growth forecasts and an anticipated annual inflation rate of 
9.5 per cent instead of 11.5 per cent, while exports were 
expected to increase by 7 per cent (FT 21/4). 


For the first time since the early 1960's, Western countri 
exports to the East fell relative to their imports. Western 
countries posted a surplus of $2 billion (U.S.) in their 
balance of payments on current account due to a 5 per c 
drop in exports to Eastern nations and a 21 per cent dec’ 
in their imports, reflecting the import reduction policies 
adopted by the various industrialized countries (GM 18/4) 


On April 14, the government of Saudi Arabia introduced 
first deficit budget since the oil crisis in 1973. The ad- 
ministration forecast a budget deficit of $10 billion and an 
nounced sharp reductions in public spending. The size of 
the deficit is attributable to the drop of about 70 per cent 
oil production (from 10.5 million to 3 million b/d) since Jur 
1981 (LeM 10-14/4). 


The world economy is currently experiencing its most 
serious difficulties since the 1930's, and the developing — 
countries also are affected by this situation. The financial 
tensions are becoming increasingly evident in the Third 
World nations, jeopardizing the viability and the positive — 
results normally produced by capital transfers. The rise In 
real interest rates in the early 1980's, the contraction of 
world trade and the lower prices for oil products and prim 
products completely altered the relative position of creditc 
and debtors. In particular, the heavy portfolio exposure 0 
private American banks in advanced developing countries 
such as Mexico, Brazil and Argentina threatens to stifle the 


ipient recovery of the world economy due to its negative 
ect on the balance of the international financial system. A 
nber of private banks, however, have granted new loans 

more realistic interest rates to various Latin American na- 

ys and some African countries, which has eased 

newhat the present financial crisis. 


> Nigerian government is currently negotiating the refinan- 
J of its short-term debt of $5 billion (U.S.) with a number 
American and European banks. The increase in its foreign 
Mt is due to the decline in crude oil prices on world 
‘kets and to the deterioration of the Nigerian economy (FT 
'4). Peru reached an agreement with its creditors for a 
v loan of $450 million (U.S.) and for the refinancing of its 
30 million in debts coming due at the end of the year (FT 
4). The government of Costa Rica also signed an agree- 
at in principle with a number of foreign private banks to 
jance a short-term debt load of $880 million (W:S.) (FT 
4). The Chilean economy is experiencing many pro- 
ns, including a short and long-term indebtedness of about 
? billion. To remain solvent, the government is in the pro- 
S of negotiating a proposal to reschedule $3.5 billion in 
ts to foreign banks that come due between now and the 
of next year (FT 29/4). The government of Ecuador is 
renegotiating the debt load of the private sector, which 
ls $1.6 billion (FT 29/4). The Portuguese government is 
3riencing a decline in its foreign currency reserves. To 
3t the shortage, authorities have secured a short-term 
of $400 million from the Bank for International 
lements. 


ted States Economy 


first quarter National Accounts reveal that real GNP rose 
).7 per cent (or 3.1 per cent ata compound annual 

'. The gain originated in a sharply lower rate of inventory 
dation (—$12.4 billion at annual rates compared to 

20.3 billion in the fourth quarter) and a slight advance in 
‘Sales (up 0.2 per cent after a 1.2 per cent gain last 
ter). The second consecutive large advance in residen- 
onstruction (+83.1 per cent at annual rates) reflects 
strong recovery in housing starts that began in 

1 982. Personal expenditure rose 0.5 per cent, the 

h consecutive advance averaging this magnitude, led by 
i} of durable goods. Business investment in plant and 
ament rose 0.7 per cent, as the recent firming of the 
Ng indicators for this sector was magnified in the coinci- 
‘indicators by the unusually warm weather in the first 

‘er (most of the gain in business fixed investment 

tated in non-residential construction, and the 

asonably good weather undoubtedly served to foster 
2cOvery in home-building and industrial output as well). 

' declines in government outlays and the trade balance 


served to restrain the advance in GNP. Prices as measured 
by the GNE deflator rose by an annualized rate of 5.6 per 
cent, as prices continued to moderate for consumers (Eo 3 
per cent) and business equipment (—1.7 per cent). The 
slowdown in consumer prices relative to disposable incomes 
(+4.1 per cent) allowed to consumers to finance most of 
their higher purchases through current income, as the per- 
sonal savings rate was virtually unchanged at 5.9 per cent 
during the quarter. 


The monthly coincident and leading indicators of economic 
activity remained encouraging at the end of the first quarter, 
although some weakness is evident in the labour and hous- 
ing markets. Industrial output continued to recover in March 
(+1.2 per cent) and in April (+2.1 per cent), particularly in 
response to higher output of consumer goods and building 
materials. Personal expenditure rose 0.4 per cent in value, 
after a flat performance in February, and preliminary data on 
auto sales for April portend further gains. Consumer demand 
will continue to benefit from the gradual recovery of real in- 
comes (personal disposable income rose 0.6 per cent in 
March, while the CPI increased only 0.1 per cent). Most of 
the recent upturn of real incomes has originated in the 
slowdown of inflation, as the upturn in nominal wages and 
salaries has been muted. Employment has yet to record a 
gain on a monthly basis up to April, as the recovery in output 
has been translated into increases in average hours worked 
as well as a reduction in part-time employment rather than in- 
to outright gains in total employment. Together with marginal 
drops in labour force participation in recent months, the 
unemployment rate remains at high levels (10.3 per cent in 
March). 

The counterpart of the cautious stance of firms to increased 
hiring is that productivity has begun a cyclical recovery. 
Output per-person employed in manufacturing rose nearly 10 
per cent at annual rates in the first quarter, which helped to 
Stabilize unit labour costs. This augurs well for a continued 
moderate rate of inflation. In March, the Consumer Price In- 
dex edged up 0.1 per cent, while producer prices declined 
by 0.1 per cent. Lower energy prices served once again to 
restrain the total indices, although excluding energy prices 
reveals an impressive underlying rate of inflation of under 5 
per cent at annual rates. Concern that nominal interest rates 
may remain high relative to inflation, which would serve to 
inhibit the economic recovery, may explain part of the 
softening of the indicators of the housing market in March. 
Housing starts dropped 9.2 per cent to a level of 1.611 
million units at annual rates, while building permits declined 
by 4.0 per cent. These worrisome movements, however, 
may be a transitory decline from the rapid gains recorded in 
January and February when housing activity was bolstered 
by the unseasonably mild winter in the North Eastern states. 
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News Developments 


Domestic 


On April 19, Finance Minister Marc Lalonde introduced to 
the House of Commons a new federal budget whose stated 
objective is to ensure that the recovery firmly takes hold and 
that it is lasting. This will be accomplished through a $4.8 
billion four-year Special Recovery Program aimed at suppor- 
ting private and public investment and improving financial 
position, growth prospects and job creation in the private 
sector. The program contains tax measures designed to 
boost investment in the private sector ($2.4 billion), as well 
as public capital projects, particularly in transportation and re- 
search and development, also expected to cost around $2.4 
billion. The budget also proposed the elimination of ceilings 
on the business investment tax credit and a $180 million ex- 
port financing fund to help Canadian firms win large export 
contracts. In the housing sector, the budget called for the 
injection of $355 million to expand or extend five renovation 
and construction programs, including the Canadian Home 
Ownership Stimulation Plan, which was extended through 
May. Changes were also made to the Registered Home 
Ownership Savings Plan (RHOSP) program: individuals who 
purchase new houses before 1985 may deduct up to 
$10,000 from taxable income, and RHOSP funds may be 
used to buy household furnishings and appliances. 


It would appear, then, that the spending priorities and tax 
reductions are intended primarily to assist business, which it 
is hoped, will benefit consumers in the long-term. Tax- 
payers, however, will have to share the burden of the $31.3 
billion federal deficit through an increase in the federal sales 
tax (beginning in 1984) and income taxes (GM 3/5). In the 
long-run, this increase in the tax rate will reduce consumers’ 
real disposable income, which in turn will have a negative ef- 
fect on consumer demand over the next few years 

(GM 21/4). 


In general, the initial reaction of businesspersons to the new 
budget has been very favourable, as it should enable them 
to increase investment and production. On the other hand, 
union leaders said that the budget would produce little short- 
term improvement in the unemployment rate since, according 
to the Finance Minister, it is expected to remain at 12.4 per 
cent this year. Politicians in the Atlantic provinces welcomed 
the job creation and stimulation programs for the private sec- 
tor, while the governments of Ontario and Saskatchewan ex- 
pressed concern over the large deficit (CP 20/4, LeD 20/4). 


There were increasing signs in April that economic recovery 
is under way in the automotive sector. Chrysler Canada 
posted its first annual profit ($16.8 million) in five years, 
although the five-week strike in the fourth quarter of 1982 
substantially restrained the accumulation of profits. The im- 
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provement is largely attributable to the increase in car sale 
in the United States, which in turn is partly due to the dror 
gasoline prices and interest rates. Chrysler plans to invest 
about $400 million on its Windsor assembly plant, which w 
help the company to remain profitable in 1983 (GM 26/4). 
This company has also cut its financing rate on credit pur- 
chases of some 1982 and 1983 models to 11.9 per cent 
General Motors announced that it was recalling 16,000 
workers at a number of its assembly and parts manufacturi 
plants (GM 14/4). In addition, it has reduced its financing 
rate for a two-month period to 10.9 per cent in Canada an 
9.9 per cent in the United States on the purchase of certa 
1983 models of small cars and compact pickup trucks. 
Ford reacted to its competitors’ purchase incentives by in- 
troducing a “customer choice” program offering a financin¢ 
rate of 10.9 or 12.9 per cent with a $300 or $500 
rebate, or free installation of an automatic transmission witt 
the purchase of some 1983 cars and pickup trucks 

(GM 5/4, 6/4). 


After much debate, the federal government finally accepte: 
Bell Canada’s planned reorganization, which should 
strengthen its competitive position. The new company, Be 
Canada Enterprises, will combine the telephone service 
operations with the operations of its 80 subsidiaries, in- 
cluding Northern Telecom, which is the largest telephone 
equipment manufacturer in the country. It was agreed, 
however, that the Canadian Radio-Television and Telecom- 
munications Commission would continue to regulate 
telephone service business to consumers, while non- 
telephone services will not be subject to regulation. As a 
result, the profits of the non-regulated services will no long 
support part of the costs of regulated services, which will 
lead undoubtedly to an increase in rates paid by consumer: 
(FT 25/4). 


According to a confidential federal study conducted last 
January, future technological and structural changes will lec 
to the disappearance of between one and two million jobs 
1991. The losses will probably be concentrated in the 
manufacturing, trade and financial services sectors. Despit 
the worrisome conclusions of the study, Economic Develo} 
ment Minister Johnston stated that many people were in 
favour of the changes brought about by new technology 
because they will eliminate repetitive work and create mort 
challenging and better-paid jobs. The study predicts, 
however, that the changes will not create enough jobs to 
replace those that evaporate. In fact, approximately two 
million jobs will have to be created over the next eight yeal 
in order to keep unemployment at a “reasonable level’ o) 
per cent. A similar trend was observed in the 1970s, but 
the situation was remedied through the creation of three 


iillion jobs. According to the study, creating new jobs is ex- 


ected to be more difficult in coming years because of the 
conomic recession and the permanent job losses resulting 
om the technological and structural changes (GM 4/5). 


(ews Chronology 


ipr.9 The 70,000 members of the Centrale de 
Enseignement du Québec rejected the settlement propos- 
d by the Quebec government (GM 9/4). 

pr. 18 The government of Nova Scotia introduced its new 
udget, which proposed a reduction in the provincial deficit, 
new 10 per cent amusement tax and a 6 per cent ceiling 
1 increases in provincial operating expenditures. 

pr. 19 The Minister of Finance presented a new federal 


4idget in the House of Commons (see News Developments, 


omestic). 

pr. 25 The federal government agreed to Bell Canada’s 
‘oposed reorganization (see News Developments, 
omestic). 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change Is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the 
demand 


current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 

prices to merchandise import prices. 

This ratio can be calculated monthly 

on acustoms basis from External 

Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 

lance of payments basis from GNP 

data. 

Labour market 
in general the term filtering refers to Additional worker 
removing, or filtering out, move- effect 

ments of the data that repeat them- 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here \ 
refer to removing the high frequen 
or irregular movements, so that or 
can better judge whether the curre 
movement represents a change ir 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of time 
ness in signalling cyclical changes 
We have attempted to minimize th 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus expor 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure ¢ 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fix 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also t 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of fin 
demand by Canadians irrespectiv 
of whether the demand was mett 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, | 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processin 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materi 
respectively. Note that in this cont 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materie 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as thi 
unemployment rate rises, the mal 
income earner in the family unitm 


| 
E 
iscouraged worker 
ffect 


nployment, Payrolls 
d Manhours Survey 


| 


; 


Iployment/Population 
tio 


dour force 


| 


ur Force Survey 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by arelated member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 

a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 


years of age and over. Unemployed 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Participation rate 


stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid 
absence during the survey 
reference period and for whom an 
employer makes CPP or QPP 
and/or UIC contributions. The 
employee concept excludes owners 
of unincorporated businesses and 
professional practices, the self- 
employed, unpaid family workers, 
persons doing non-remunerative 
work, pensioners, home workers, 
members of elected or appointed 
bodies, military personnel and per- 
sons providing services to an 
establishment on a contract basis. 

It is based on data collected in the 
Employment, Payrolls and Manhours 
Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 
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layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in é 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q4 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1982 Q4 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-Feb. 83 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Feb. 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-Feb. 83 
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MAY 11, 1983 TABLE 1 1:41 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 


EXPENDI - EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM PORT 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC ee ae ee 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
1978 PAE | 1.8 =1,.8 led ‘bell 9; -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 240 .9 mere 12.9 th..9 1623 =136 2.9 (fae 2.9 
1980 ile =O yi 11.0 4.5 -2389 -122 1.8 2.0 2 
1981 ek} 9 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2h. Gi 3.1 
1982 Ga 7 ZEISS =67,.0 16.4 -3900 foo Sake =10.4 -4.8 
1981 I 3 ee 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 Set eae I 
II ae 4.9 ma 3.7 S572 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
III a ie =8..7, .0 = BP! 920 376 = 3) 0 Bis, 7 tmnt 
IV nf) ay) neal it bey 3.2 BY? -2080 -508 ie! atae ie 
1982 | | es ire, -4.0 =1,.0 Ae -1760 152 -4.4 Gb. Stes 
II = iD a = 125.5 zon 4 SH) -908 -128 6.6 1.6 Pans 
Ill = =f = anon thee set! 184 180 1 SNR, =a. 
IV arc] na 10.4 1,5 ae =1232 -44 =9).4 -6.8 =e, 5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS, 


MAY 11, 1983 TABLE 2 1:41 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 

GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 

DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- cOM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
1978 3.3 3.5 23 3.9 3.6 5.0 5.4 -9.8 S07 1.4 
1979 - 3.8 4.2 4.3 3.4 6.1 6.5 5.3 9.4 4.5 =a 
1980 8 7 -.8 ole -1.7 -5.0 7 3.4 8 .9 
1981 2.9 2a, 30 2.9 Tey Uy) 1.5 -5.4 350 2.4 
1982 -4,9 -5.2 -9.4 =253 -10.8 -15.5 -8.8 -12.6 -6.2 ne) 
1981 | 1.6 ies 28 122 8 1.6 as -1.6 1.8 of 
II 13 1.4 Qn? 8 3.0 5.6 1,4 -1.8 1.5 ie 
III -1.1 -1.1 -2.4 -.3 =2)27 -5.0 -1,2 -3.6 -1.5 9 
IV -1.3 -1.3 -3.7 sf -4.4 -8.0 -3.3 1.4 -1.6 AE: 
1982 | -1.5 -1.7 -2.0 =i. 2 -2.8 -4.1 -3.6 -.2 -1.9 6 
I] Sibel! =e -3.1 -1.0 -2.9 -1.1 -2.8 -9.4 -2.1 5 
Hae -1.6 -1.6 -2.9 -.8 -2.9 -3.0 -.6 -12.7 -2.0 2 
IV -.9 -1.0 -2.3 -.2 -3.9 -10.6 -1.0 7.5 =n 13 
1982 FEB -.3 -.2 -.9 mi = 1.0 a’: -1,2 -.2 -.3 -.3 
| MAR -.6 -.6 -1,2 -.3 -1.4 -1.4 -.6 -3.6 -.9 9 
APR -.7 -.7 -.6 -.7 -1.3 Be -3.3 -4.1 -.8 0 
MAY -.3 -.3 “1.4 22 9 1.4 24 -.3 -.4 0 
JUN -1.1 -1.1 -1,9 -.7 -2.5 -3.4 -.2 -8.7 -1.3 =, 4 
JUL -1.2 -1.2 -2.2 -.5 -3.2 ~3.3 -2.1 -8.0 -1,4 WY 
AUG 1.0 Ti4 2.5 4 4.4 (Ae 2:4 5 1.2 -.1 
SEP -.9 -.9 -2.1 -.1 -3.4 -7,2 -1.5 Re -1.1 3 
OCT =,'9 -1.0 -2.1 -.3 -3.1 -7.4 -.7 1.8 -1.1 2 
NOV 3 sfc} 4 mo a7 -.8 6 5.4 4 -.5 
DEC .0 -.1 $3 -.1 -1.4 -1.7 -1.3 5 -.2 1.0 
1983 JAN 1.6 1.9 4.1 £3 5.8 11.0 4.2 8 2.2 -.6 
FEB .0 .0 8 -.5 7, 14 2.9 -.2 yp -1.4 


YOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUS RY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 11, 1983 TABLE 3 1:41 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC- AVERAGE 


NER DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 
ee eee ee 
1978 11.8 11.0 12.5 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
1979 4, 10.8 18.8 17.9 16.6 1.86 38.8 197.4 Tana 16.3 
1980 8.7 9.5 -.6 10,1 3.4 2.02 38.5 159.6 9.2 8.3 
1981 12.6 9.9 4.4 12.8 8.6 2.02 38.6 180.0 21:2 13.5 
1982 3.1 -.6 -17.0 -3.3 -10.6 2.19 37.7 130.4 -31.7 -13.5 
1981 II 1.4 32 1.6 7.0 11.9 1.93 38.8 216.0 pee 7.0 
II 4 -2.6 -7.8 0 -4.1 2.01 38.6 183.0 -11.8 = 105 
IV te 1.4 1.4 -3.6 -12.6 2.15 38.1 135.3 10.0 -1.6 
1982 | -.2 -2.9 -15.7 -1.9 -2.5 2703 38.1 169.7 -24.0 -9.2 
I] 1.0 1.8 6.5 4 6.6 220 37.7 118.0 -22.9 -2.6 
III 1.4 -.5 -9.1 hd -3.3 Oats 37.5 96.3 ». -4.0 
1V 1.0 224) 4.9 -5.8 -9.2 2.19 37.5 veyed 18.8 -2.9 
1983 I 176.7 11.4 
1982 APR -.5 207 5.5 -4,3 3.4 2.28 37.9 129.0 -12.4 -5.0 
MAY a2 9 1.9 4.1 -2.2 2.18 37.6 111.0 -10.8 307 
JUN se) -.8 5.7 9 5.9 2.15 Bai 114.0 -4.5 -3.4 
JUL al -1.5 -25.2 -2.8 -7.3 PIP, 37.6 108.0 20.3 -5.5 
AUG 7 202 FY},9) 6.7 4.1 2.04 37.6 93.0 -19,7 5.6 
SEP uf -.7 3.8 -5.1 -4.6 2.14 Stee 88.0 9.4 -2.9 
OCT -2.1 5 -23.1 -5.2 -9,9 224 37.4 119.0 14,4 -3.4 
NOV 2.4 DV, 26.2 1,2 10.1 2.19 Wok) 137.0 5.1 at 
DEC 2.5 1.4 18.1 -.3 -11.2 2.14 37.7 157.0 6.5 1.6 
1983 JAN -.2 -2.1 -20.6 3.7 15.3 2.08 37.5 174.0 8.8 275 
FEB “1.7 4.0 aA 1.6 3.4 2.05 171.0 -1.3 -.7 
MAR 185.0 -7.6 
APR 167.0 
SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
MAY 11, 1983 TABLE 4 1:41 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MPLOYMEN 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
fee re, re ae ee. 5 Pee 2 ee bes Si ee 
1978 250 1.6 3.4 ay) 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 264 -1.2 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 3.5 ed 2.6 on) 64.7 59.7 756 13.3 5.6 2895 
1982 -3.2 -9.3 -3.3 4 64.0 56.9 Ale 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 II 1.0 1.5 6 4 64.7 60.1 Dav: 12007 5.2 542 
11] 0 -1.4 110 aD 64.6 59.9 7.4 12.8 5.5 683 
IV -.3 -1.8 -.8 ) 64.6 59.1 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 | -1.0 =e1 ft -1.1 -.6 63.9 58.2 8.9 15.7 6.6 939 
II -1.2 -3.0 -1.2 .6 64.1 57.3 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
Ill -1.8 -2.8 -1.2 WT? 64.2 56.4 12.1 20.8 3.3 947 
IV -1.9 -4.6 -.8 -.2 63.9 55.8 1257 20.8 10.1 1181 
1983 | iP 0 63.8 55.8 12.5 20.8 9.9 
1982 APR -.6 -1.5 -.6 0 64.0 57.6 9.9 17.1 7.5 280 
MAY a7 -.5 -.3 “3 64.1 57.4 10.4 17.9 7.9 265 
JUN -.8 -1.3 -.5 = 64.1 57.0 it 18.9 8.5 309 
JUL -.3 -.6 -.2 a7 64.5 56.8 11.9 20.9 8.9 326 
AUG -.9 -.9 -.7 -.4 64.2 56.3 12-2 20.8 9.4 276 
SEP -.6 -1.9 = -1 64.0 56.2 12)3 20.6 9.6 345 
OCT -.9 -2.1 -.2 42 64.1 56.0 12.7 20.9 9.9 355 
NOV -.3 Tay -.4 -.3 63.8 55.7 1257 20.5 10.2 438 
DEC ai -.7 AG: ae 63.9 55.7 12.8 20.9 10.2 388 
1983 JAN .0 6 .0 -.4 63.6 55.7 12.4 20.5 9.9 390 
FEB 3 4 63.8 55.8 12.5 OY ey 9.9 269 
MAR 3 4 63.9 55.9 12.6 2953 9.9 
APR 6 5 64.2 56.1 12.5 21.5 9.7 
SOURCE. ATES MPLOYEES PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, ALOGUE 72-008, THE LABO CE, CATALOG 1-001 
3 ET sed ea AAR SNE LONENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
' , TOT = 
(2) PERCENTAGE Siete AL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID RKORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
MPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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| MAY 11, 1983 TABLE 5 1:41 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADUJUSTED 


; RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 


DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 


ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
1978 8.8 15.5 6.4 87.72 ara 9.4 AS 6.2 109.2 87.4 
1979 9.2 13.1 7. 85.38 14.5 10.1 Lid 8.7 109.0 202 0 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 1358 5.4 9.0 8.8 107.0 225.9 
1981 1250 11.4 ey 83.42 10.2 Soy 9.7 12.3 107.3 250.2 
1982 10.8 Wha? 11.8 81.08 6.0 5.6 3.0 10.0 105.4 279.2 
1981 II 3.1 Zins 3.4 83.43 Z.2 Saxe 3.9 Zot 108 ,3 244.6 
II! aaa 225 3.1 82.53 2ut ding 2a 255 107.0 253.8 
IV a5 mit) 3.3 83.91 ding = Ni 16 2.7 106.5 264.1 
1982 I 7 hel were Zia 82.72 1.4 8 UR, ERY: 106.1 271.8 
II ae 4.1 2.8 80.37 1.9 1.3 2n5 1.6 105.5 23700 
III one 1.9 Dine 80.02 8 2.9 2.8 1.6 105.1 280.8 
IV 1.6 S10 2a 81.21 3 1.8 MeL 2.4 105.0 286.6 
- 1983 | 6 4 Rus 81.48 7 129 1.0 
1982 APR 6 6 6 81.65 1.0 4 3 8 105.7 278.1 
MAY 1.4 a2 Ven! 81.04 4 1.0 2.0 3 105.7 274.7 
JUN 1,0 P2574 id 78.4) 3 Zhu 78 4 105.1 279.9 
JUL 1) a 4 78.75 2 at a) t/ 104.1 283.9 
AUG 4 =1:0) he 80.31 .0 =eay 4 8 105.9 276.4 
SEP 5 = rie 1.0 80.99 au ee anal .0 10572 282.3 
OcT 6 ae) 8 81.31 net we 4 Vat 104.6 284.6 
NOV stl 36) 8 81.55 63 iss oo 8 105.3 284.8 
DEC .0 =" 5 80.76 ae) 4 BA tek, 105.1 290.3 
1983 JAN 3 a! as3 81.40 met 3H “S -1.4 106.8 281.4 
FEB 4 6 an 81.48 3 4 Sit 106.5 
MAR 1.0 > 1.4 81.55 a 42 “ei 
APR 81.16 


: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY RICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY NDUSTRY 1-005 } , 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 


EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 

(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 

(2) SEASONALLY ADUJUSTED. 

(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITUR BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
WACNGH sueuT NON- 
2 RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
rr Se 
978 5.1 4.5 10.4 783 7.5 7.0 114 8.5 13.1 6.5 
979 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 7.6 9.8 10.3 19.1 13.8 10.3 
980 8.6 1152 12.2 9.7 5.4 11.9 10.2 15.7 15.0 11.0 
981 8.9 7.5 14.7 10.9 9.4 11.4 11.0 hel Tt 10.1 
982 6.1 BF 11.5 11.4 3.0 8.9 8.2 2.5 4.0 10.7 
981 | 9-4 eG 3.2 a6 DO o2 2.5 4.8 4.9 2.9 
| ert 2.1 2.3 3.2 2.3 3.3 2.8 2.7 -2.3 2.0 L5 
III DET 1.5 3.8 1.9 3 3.0 2.6 2.7 2.6 ah 
IV 20. 1.5 1.6 2.6 2 an3 2.6 1.5 “1,3 at 
382 | ee 1.5 3.3 2.8 11 185 DA 4 iG 3.0 
II 1.4 1.8 3.0 341 1.5 1.6 2.0 -1.2 6 1,2 
III 13 9 2.5 28.) -2.0 7a 7 ee 3.0 7 
IV 184 WG 157 2.9 -.3 1.0 7 1.8 “1.5 3.1 
> NATIONA COME AN ENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 Si 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 PAS A) Ley 1453 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 Silo: ie 10.2 =57. 1 16.7 8488 108.8 
1981 9 2.6 6.4 14.2 2.3 1.1 7351 104.3 
1982 9 nS 5 -14.5 Salons 1.8 17746 102.9 
1981 II 6.1 10.4 -4.1 thats Sno 1.8 1636 101.7 
III =2n0 -4.9 2.6 Soe) -2.4 2.4 1185 102.0 
IV al Ailey iO Hoe? aH ale -2.3 2712 105.4 
1982 I = atl cine inte Slik = 1o)s&) ine 3482 103.9 
II Bee 10.5 -4.9 2s = 673 San 4616 101.4 
II] 2.6 Sate 2g 3.8 ow 3.5 4697 100.7 
IV Ors =10..9 6 Salary =iiieO S27) 4951 105.8 
1983 I Sint 11.4 4011 
1982 MAR = {hho} a Sera Seite .0 El as) 1155 102.9 
APR Pa? Soil Pe 1} S208 Sats = 2a 1260 102.9 
MAY -2.4 ino = eal =ipre Sys a7 1448 102.6 
JUN bin? 4.8 5 -4.4 -8.6 4.4 1908 98.8 
JUL = if -4.9 Shee med 5.0 2.8 1523 eRe Y/ 
AUG SAS iL 0 hea? 4.1 = Uk, 1382 101.6 
SEP 25 5.8 -3.4 aoe 0) Seale 1792 100.9 
OcT =itaing = einy/ Zao S/o =a EMG 1622 106.8 
NOV -.4 cf (o) S64 8.2 rg Usd 1543 104.9 
DEC 8.4 7.6 Wee z8 =e 8 1786 105.6 
1983 JAN -4.2 -6.0 2.0 S55 Sats She 1219 104.1 
FEB 6.7 8.4 SP) 10) ee) Shy? fo? 1403 108.9 
MAR “4.6 -4.4 1389 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAY 11, 1983 TABLE 8 1:41 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE TRANSACTIONS NSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
eee 
1978 4007 - 1706 - 4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 ~4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1982 17746 - 1282 -9303 895 - 16501 1106 18 1424 1245 2669 
1981 I 1818 =253 - 1483 112 -3345 283 iN 360 -1527 -1167 
II 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 -1969 - 1612 
Ill 1185 -267 - 1854 14 S94) 261 21 434 -2756 =2a2@ 
IV 2712 Siti - 1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3482 =322 Sans 130 SAS 316 -4 363 -493 - 130 
II 4616 =350 E230 260 -4364 306 0 396 252 648 
IIl 4697 =297 ~2381 274 -3987 230 13 354 710 1064 
IV 4951 =313 ~2458 231 -4175 254 9 311 776 1087 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


22 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO OTAL HART. BANK OTAL 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET saat ae NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 

1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 2771 1237 m2 sive 0 -3299 
1979 675 -2500 3802 Sy! 1905 4107 6915 -2169 219 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 -181 907 1406 -730 -578 217 -1280 
1981 -4600 -5900 10626 =o5 558 17965 15072 -9068 210 1426 
1982 -1425 200 11712 - 433 8561 ~4376 -9411 -2514 0 -695 
1981 I 410 - 1460 1079 -256 ~486 5912 6058 -3457 210 400 
II -3305 ~380 1541 =335 Saou 8098 6755 - 1822 0 -640 
III =375 - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 -466 =722 0 -745 
IV SHEL) - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 -3067 0 2411 
1982 | =1875 1325 3904 26 4400 1686 =1992 -294) 0 - 1668 
II =the -690 2953 -82 1603 -2180 -5254 86 0 -3050 
III 250 seKt) 3317 -85 2028 - 1323 1123 -1759 0 3479 
IV 275 -110 1538 =292 530 =2559 ~3288 2100 0 544 

SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY i a Se 
CANADA-U.S. S0-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOK JONES 


COMMERCIAL — FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S.) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY = MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX — INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
1978 10.1 Aled 14.5 9.69 51 8.83 10.59 9.27 1159.1 814.0 
1979 Sod 15.7 20.2 12.90 64 12.07 11,97 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 16.9 14.25 r72 13.15 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 oe 15.3 13.1 19.29 2.44 18.33 18,15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 152 9.4 5.1 15.81 2.01 14.15 17,89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 II 1.1 3.5 tA 19.25 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
III -.4 4.8 4.7 24.87 3.37 21.02 20.55 Vie47 2104.7 894.6 
IV -3.3 9 Ss) 18.17 309 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 | 3.0 2.4 .0 16.67 82 15.35 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
II 1.6 ace <1 17.42 1.59 16.05 19.16 15.17 1479.5 826.6 
III -1.9 1.1 1.5 16.08 3.70 14,32 18.48 14,35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 1.8 1.1 133 13.08 1.95 ™“ 10.88 15.05 12.17 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 | 6.8 2.8 1.0 11087 86 9.62 13,70 11.93 2092.6 1106. 1 
1982 APR 4 9 0 17.00 1.01 15.50 19.28 14.75 1548.2 848.4 
MAY 2,2 .9 -.3 17.00 1.92 15.60 19.11 14.72 1523.7 819.5 
JUN 1.7 6 5 18.25 1.83 17.05 19,10 16.03 1366.8 811.9 
JUL -.8 a iF 17.25 3.43 15.65 19,22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG -1.4 0 4 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP 8 sg 8 15.00 2.77 13.10 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OCT -.1 4 7 13.75 Fie 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 991.7 
NOV a -.2 -.8 13.00 2.19 10.95 14,79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 4.9 ee 4 12.50 1.41 10,25 14.34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 1.3 9 -.1 12.00 1.53 10.05 14.05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB 2.9 1.4 os 11.50 1.02 9.50 13.60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR 3 6 6 11.50 03 9.30 13.45 11.70 2156.1 1130.0 
APR a) 0 -1.6 


RCE: BANK CANADA REVIEK. 
1 


) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


~~ ~~ 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 
10_ SERIES WMORKREEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
Sarr nnn Ue Utd NItSSdISISSEIISESSISSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS 
1980 JUL 137.99 136.8 SABRI: 38.37 66.9 134,07 11499 .8 
AUG 136.96 138.5 Sot 38.28 67.1 134.03 11453.7 
SEP iodo 142.7 whe 38.28 69.1 134.97 11448.5 
OCT 138.14 143.9 .74 38.33 72.4 136.52 11475.5 
NOV 139.80 146.1 1.20 38.41 CA Tres 138.35 11536.3 
DEC 141.39 144.4 Tats 38.51 78.8 140.05 11569.4 
1981 JAN 142.43 142.2 .74 38.61 81.3 141.32 11549.7 
FEB 143.00 142.1 739 38.68 84.2 141.94 11495.9 
MAR 143.45 143.9 .32 38.71 87.1 142.27 11430.1 
APR 144,12 146.5 47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362.4 
MAY 144.77 146.0 45 38.78 ees 143.31 11289.2 
JUN 145.24 145.4 .32 38.80 95.8 143.60 11176.7 
JUL 145.28 143.5 03 38.80 33/49 143.68 11101.3 
AUG 144,19 137.0 = thy 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995 .2 
SEP 142.00 132.6 oe 38.71 839.1 142.91 10835 .4 
OcT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627 .8 
NOV 134.72 125.0 SEY 38.53 74.8 140.39 10393.7 
DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 UElot/ 139,05 10259 .8 
1982 JAN 128,25 122.0 -2.42 38.24 USI 137.73 10187.6 
FEB 125-27 Une yag) S74 Ke) 38.16 Tog! 136.69 10132.0 
MAR 122.37 116.7 SPIRES. 38.07 69.4 135.81 10075.0 
APR 119.78 Ti Sis7, = 2h? 38.00 66.6 T355.32 10032.5 
MAY 117.59 114.8 ok 37.91 62.5 i35anto 10015 .6 
JUN 115.65 We2ee7, =). GE Biloe 57.6 135.14 9979.5 
JUL WES EE) Wile ds -1.44 37.74 EIn 1 135.33 SS Sez 
AUG WiZeoo 113.6 Soh 37.68 49.2 LER hy 9828.9 
SEP 112.45 T1307 -.45 37.57 46.3 136.04 9736.4 
OCT 112.59 115.7 13 37.49 46.1 136.72 9646.6 
NOV 113.42 118.1 .74 37.42 49.4 137.51 9565.4 
DEC 115.07 122.1 1.46 37.38 54.6 138.46 9561.8 
1983 JAN 117.85 128.5 2.41 37.42 62.3 139.97 9624.9 
FEB W213 vedi uy 2.96 37.52 70.0 141.88 S75 159 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441, 


() SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3) 


DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
NEW TRADE- NEW RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHI PMENTS/- STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
a te em os ee Se ae Ley eee) Le a ee Re 
1980 JUL 2784.8 93370 514218 1,50 1388.7 .07 
AUG 2742.3 93688 515453 1.48 1432.4 .00 
SEP 2746.2 94513 516857 1.48 1493.1 - 06 
OcT 2776.1 95544 519001 1,49 1558.2 =O 
NOV 2825.9 96842 521851 1.50 1632.0 Se 
DEC 2865.6 97962 j 522215 ines 1691.1 =e 4) 
1981 JAN 2870.4 100479 523905 1,54 1722.9 moar he 
FEB 2885. 1 102687 522482 1.56 1732.9 = hy 
MAR 2911.8 103642 525265 ore 1750.1 = Lol 
APR 2948.1 104213 529226 1.58 1763.9 SOs 
MAY 2991.6 104670 529951 ob he 1767.2 .02 
JUN 3032 ,3 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 . 08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 1,61 1730.9 ~ 15 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 .21 
SEP 3038.3 99482 494248 1.58 1633.2 mae 
OCT 2975.7 95517 473370 1.56 1570.9 ole 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 ee 1528.2 .07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 - 08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 aie 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 -.48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 eek 1421.1 ~.68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 esi 1383.3 = 85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 1,35 1338.0 SENS 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 1.35 1281.4 -1,00 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1.34 1233.2 Sock 
AUG 2553.3 78640 386140 i305 1217.6 = a2 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 1.36 1222.2 = 60 
OcT 2486.3 78537 374851 1.36 1260.1 ~. 66 
NOV 2459.0 79934 370916 Weoo 1328.0 =O) 
DEC 2409.4 82349 380442 lpae 1428.2 =,a9 
1983 JAN 2401.8 85302 385459 it I 1543,2 rie 
FEB 2415.3 87524 385700 1.39 1665.4 FU) 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 952-4441. 


RC 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NDEX OF  MANUFAC- HOUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY-  CONSUM 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE RATE. SUPPLY TRADE. 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
1978 5.8 12.5 253 10.6 6.1 6.1 7.6 
1979 4.4 13,2 -14,4 10.7 2.9 5.8 11.3 28 15 2047.0 
1980 -3.5 6.2 -24,3 6.5 5 7,2 13.5 15.4 6.3 2027.1 
1981 2.9 10.4 -15,4 10.9 14 7.6 10.3 18.8 7.0 2747.8 
1982 -8.2 -4.8 -3,7 2.2 -.9 9.7 6.2 14.7 5.6 3546.5 
1981 II 9 4.5 -15.4 -.6 6 7.4 2.1 19.5 3 7 
III a 5 -18.3 2.5 -.3 7.4 2.9 20.2 ve 2539. | 
IV -4.4 -4.2 “9.5 -1.2 -.4 8.3 me 16.5 1.4 3531.4 
1982 | “3.3 -2.4 a7 208 -.4 8.8 ee ie. 3 2.6 3075.6 
II -1.5 8 5.2 2.6 1 9.4 1.3 16.5 8 2368.8 
II -.9 -.3 18.1 ~.2 4 10.0 1.9 14.3 1.5 4474.6 
1V -2.1 -4.2 12.4 3.0 -.5 10.7 5 11.7 3.3 4267.1 
1983 | 2.0 0 10.4 4 10.8 3.5 
1982 APR “11 -1.1 -1.0 1.3 “4 9.3 2 16.5 ef ~503.2 
MAY -.6 2.6 12.8 2.7 5 9.4 1.0 16.5 7 3297.4 
JUN ~.6 -.3 “11.5 -3.1 -.3 9.5 1d 16.5 2 3305.9 
JUL 2 “Ee 30.2 11 - 9.8 6 16.0 2 2696.7 
AUG -.3 “1.3 “14.7 -.4 4 3.9 © 13.5 9 6529.1 
SEP -.8 0 8.4 . 4 10.2 a 13.5 let 4197.9 
OCT “11 -3.8 io) 1.4 -.4 10.5 4 12.0 1.2 5261.0 
NOV -.7 = 19.2 2.5 0 10.7 0 14.5 ‘1 3885.1 
DEC a es -6.0 1 0 10.8 -3 11.5 9 3655.2 
1983 JAN 1.5 2.5 33.4 9 0 10.4 % 11.0 8 3569.1 
FEB 3 -.4 2.9 “1.2 0 10.4 -.2 11.0 1.9 3580.3 
MAR 14 0 10.3 4 10.5 1.3 
APR 10.5 
SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE” 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAY 25, 1983 TABLE 14 1:22 PM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
OMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERA TND NDEX INDEX NITIAL NEW 
HORKKEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
TLTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF- BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING = UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED = —sNOT ~~ ACTURING FORMATION PRICES —_—BUTLDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE $1972 
(UNITS ) (2) (BILLIONS) 
1980 JUL 134.07 135.1 ~.77 2.35 39.56 122.0 110.61 80.6 528 31.89 
AUG 134,03 138.3 -.03 2.37 39.45 120.9 113.42 85.0 536 31.53 
SEP 134.97 141.2 70 2.10 39.40 120.3 116.83 92.2 534 31.62 
OCT 136.52 142.4 1.15 85 39.40 120.1 120.62 98.9 521 32.10 
NOV 138.35 143.4 1.34 .70 39.45 120.1 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 
DEC 140.05 143.0 1.23 -.28 39.55 120.5 128.51 107.3 478 33.23 
1981 JAN 141.32 142.1 91 -.63 39.73 120.8 131.24 108.0 457 33.52 
FEB 141.94 140.4 44 -+.20 39.83 121.0 132.46 106.8 438 33.80 
MAR 142.27 141.7 123 93 39.90 121.1 133.27 104.5 424 33.97 
APR 142.78 144.6 36 2.05 39.96 121.3 133.90 102.0 412 34.15 
MAY 143.31 144.5 eT -.07 40.03 121.1 133.98 99.6 403 34.38 
JUN 143.60 143.2 21 -.90 40.08 120.4 133.80 95.5 399 34.60 
JUL 143.68 142.9 05 -.21 40.10 119.8 133.06 90.5 395 34.74 
AUG 143.55 142.4 -.09 ~.35 40.09 119.2 132.17 84.9 397 34.60 
SEP 142.91 139.3 ~ 245 -2.18 39.98 118.7 129.78 79.3 409 34.28 
OCT 141.72 136.9 -.83 -1.72 39.86 117.8 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 
NOV 140.39 137.0 -.94 07 33.71 117.3 124.88 68.1 458 32.75 
DEC 139.05 136.2 -.96 -.58 39.54 116.7 123.47 64.5 487 31.88 
1982 JAN 137.73 135.1 ~.95 -.81 39.18 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 30.96 
FEB 136.69 135.7 -.76 44 39.00 115.4 119.86 61.5 529 30.19 
MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 -.74 38.89 114.8 117.50 61.9 544 29.74 
APR 135.32 136.0 -.36 .97 38.85 114.5 115.96 63.3 555 29.40 
MAY 135.15 136.2 -.12 15 38.85 114.4 115.11 65.9 566 29.34 
JUN 135.14 135.8 -.01 -.29 38.90 114.0 113.89 68.7 570 29.41 
JUL 135.33 136.6 14 59 38.97 113.5 112.56 72.6 567 29.63 
AUG 135.57 136.3 18 -.22 39.02 113.0 111.40 74.7 571 29.76 
SEP 136.04 138.0 35 1.25 39.01 112.3 112.20 76.9 584 29.83 
ocT 136.72 139.1 50 80 38.98 111.8 115.42 80.5 601 29.58 
NOV 137.51 139.6 58 36 38.95 111.6 120.35 84.7 613 29.24 
DEC 138.46 141.1 69 1.07 38.93 111.8 125.80 90.0 603 28.90 
1983 JAN 139.97 145.6 1.09 3.19 39.03 112.1 131.47 97.1 593 29.01 
FEB 141.88 147.6 1.37 1.37 39.10 112.7 136.85 104.3 568 29.41 
MAR 144.06 149.8 1.54 1.49 39.21 113.6 142.03 110.4 541 29.76 
APR 146.96 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS, 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


MAY 25, 1983 TABLE 15 T3222 PM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 


FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 
: CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 JUL EEL 789.6 =11.36 eee) erie 35 144.25 140.8 eae =e 
AUG Veo? 783.9 =12. 16 Soest! 1.82 33 142.86 141.2 Shy .28 
SEP 14.03 Hee vs -12,48 -.86 2.50 33 142.02 142.7 ao 1.06 
OcT 14.06 793.6 =i ee -.24 3.60 34 141.82 144.2 Sane 1.05 
NOV 14.11 795.0 -9.65 .32 5.02 a 142.17 145.3 ak) 76 
DEC 14,34 794.9 Sul mee och, 39 142.91 146.1 ALY? cod 
1981 JAN 14.56 793.6 Brule 87 USP 42 143.86 146.8 67 48 
FEB 14.44 FEBS) Sela) .74 7.90 44 144.87 147.2 atu ay Hi 
MAR 14.34 790.6 -4,30 41 7,65 47 145.77 147.2 62 .00 
APR 14.38 790.2 -3.08 .09 7.80 50 146.48 147.1 43 S207 
MAY 14.38 783.9 -1.46 09 8.44 51 146.95 146.9 ARV. SaaS 
JUN 14.34 789.6 BS Fig HE 8.72 52 147,30 147.5 .24 4) 
JUL 14.22 789.2 3.64 =U) 9.04 52 147,54 147.6 salt) 07 
AUG 14.16 789.0 6.38 =.23 9.15 51 147.66 147.3 08 = 120 
SEP 14,15 788.6 8.32 Heh San 49 147.57 146.5 -.06 ae 
OcT 14.06 788.5 9.34 a) 8.47 47 147.10 144.5 prod ives 
NOV 14,04 783.0 Sack) -.66 7,26 a4 146.28 143.0 00 -1.04 
DEC 14.01 790.3 7,81 -.89 6.01 40 145.07 140.9 ays -1.47 
1982 JAN 13.92 Pek 4.04 -1.06 5.63 36 143.47 138.4 Si Uke) a Lara! 
FEB 13.80 USK? Silo dhs) inal ol 34 142.05 139.9 eokk 1.08 
MAR 13.66 798.6 -8.34 -1.06 deck) 33 140.84 139%2 —785 -.50 
APR 13.60 802.1 Sebo kiss =.99 Bre 32 139.74 138.0 ahs -.86 
MAY 13.28 804.9 16579 -.94 oe) 32 138.98 138.8 SE) 58 
JUN 12.81 806.7 - 18.26 a9) 4.94 32 138.29 13.752 =k) oa eae 
JUL 12,28 807.9 -18.36 -.84 Bindi 33 137.62 136.3 -. 48 -.66 
AUG 11.84 809.6 = hilo UE} = oh Zonta? 34 136.90 1352 2 Abe Sach 
SEP 11.63 812.0 -14.74 Se if 2.04 36 136.13 134.3 -.56 SoU 
OCT i GS 814.7 ates -.63 82 38 135.015 13252 mite 0G 
NOV 11.50 818.2 = Ono Saki - 90 Be 134.19 132m earn 08 
DEC 11.68 822.8 Salil igs SON 2.76 40 133.35 2m -.63 18 
1983 JAN Wier) 830.0 -14.05 -,44 2.69 41 132.92 133.8 ea a 1,29 
FEB 11.82 840.3 -16.49 Seren 2.02 4) 132.69 T33iet Sol =7e92 
MAR 11.87 851.8 444) 2.01 43 132.73 134.0 .03 68 


SOURCE. BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1)  SE€ GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
) Fer eRS a PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. 
) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 
) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
) NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 


of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


re 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 
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MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 16 8:33 AM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTERES NONF ARM NET INDIRECT OSSine: 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
1978 129846 25668 -2843 15923 3616 9853 - 4653 178944 25563 230490 
1979 145213 33941 -3064 19101 3909 10685 -7114 204219 27815 261576 
1980 163786 36456 pli ee 22164 4005 11669 ~7096 229536 29012 291869 
1981 186628 32638 -3740 26951 4473 13290 ~7002 255107 37627 331338 
1982 199533 21777 -3356 29704 4646 14031 ~3784 264754 40588 348925 
1981 I 177616 37192 -3624 24272 5084 12872 -8100 246996 35300 318704 
II 184768 35332 -3408 25784 5096 13264 -8984 253728 36864 328704 
II] 189528 30468 -4720 29068 3996 13488 -6432 257336 38904 335324 
IV 194600 27560 -3208 28680 3716 13536 -4492 262368 39440 342620 
JES Gs 198152 22840 -3620 29260 4804 13556 -4716 262344 40668 344816 
I] 199312 20112 -3692 29404 4880 13688 ~ 4872 261032 39860 344328 
ITI 199028 20304 -3024 31024 4564 14208 ©3592 264760 41104 349844 
IV 201640 23852 -3088 29128 4336 14672 - 1956 270880 40720 356712 


URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITU ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTIC CANADA, 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 17 8:33 AM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS NTERES NONF ARM NE INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 
1978 9.1 22.6 35.8 2iktenl 7a) af 8.1 - 1234 sd 6.9 10.4 
1979 11.8 32.2 fats 20.0 8.1 8.4 -2461 14.1 8.8 13.5 
1980 12.8 7.4 Ueerd 16.0 209 $.2 18 12.4 4.3 11,6 
1981 13.9 =1075 20.0 21.6 iti i iSong 94 He | oA) 13.5 
1982 6.9 =33'.3 -10.3 10.2 3.9 5.6 3218 3.8 49 RE) 
1981 1 ait st 30.7 4.4 thee 3.9 -280 2.6 15.1 4.2 
II 4.0 =o 0 =65.0 6.2 .2 3.0 ~884 on 4.4 3.1 
II! 2.6 -13.8 38.5 12.7 =2:156 aid 2552 1.4 05, 2:0 
IV a7 =9).9 Saar) lee CHS O 4 1940 2.0 1.4 222 
1982 | 1.8 =a ane | 12.8 220 aone 7a -224 .0 351 6 
I] 6 <1 19 7d) a) 1.6 1.0 - 156 5 S2uG al 
II] =) 1.0 Se 5.5 =655 3.8 1280 1.4 301 1.6 
IV Une} 17.5 Ze “6.1 =5..0 3.3 1636 3 =,9 2.0 


OURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACC UNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


30 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 18 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


isnt Ss FIXED_INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT ————O—O~—~~::::—:—:—:—:—:::::::CCOCSGROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT ~~ | 'NON- NATIONAL 

EXPENDI- -EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


oe 


1978 135153 47811 13523 14590 17008 0 436 62985 -67970 230490 
1979 150521 52301 14144 18127 20986 3523 128 77181 -82807 261576 
1980 168395 58538 13993 22483 24152 - 1360 -463 90944 -93287 291869 
1981 191025 66749 16147 27077 28054 313 538 99468 - 106375 331338 
1982 205952 75748 12734 27676 25363 -9296 530 100395 -99150 348925 
1981 I 183424 62860 16304 25568 26944 2040 48 95540 - 101648 318704 
jt 190168 65132 17664 26448 28692 -460 424 100656 - 108532 328704 
II] 193476 68696 16168 27236 273900 2460 1692 100288 Sasil2 335324 
IV 197032 70308 14452 29056 28680 -2788 Si 101388 - 104008 342620 
1982 I 199944 72336 14020 29184 27280 -6128 $76 97072 -99044 344816 
II 203768 74780 12464 28044 26244 -11256 96 102264 - 101256 344328 
II] 207648 76604 11644 26412 23928 -8928 856 105 196 - 102356 349844 
IV 212448 79272 12808 27064 24000 - 10872 192 97048 -93944 356712 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
Ci GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 19 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-F ARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) C51) G2)) PRICES 


Ce ee eee ee ee SSS 


1978 0.3 10.2 5.6 8.3 12.4 ~294 399 YE) 18.7 10.4 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.6 24.2 23.4 3523 -308 225 Zid 130 
1980 Ved) 11.9 Als 1! 24.0 1Sient - 4883 Sei) 17.8 1237 11.6 
1981 3.4 14.0 15.4 20.4 16.2 1673 1001 9.4 14.0 13.5 
1982 7.8 13715 = Zila Aad SEE -9609 -8 =o -6.8 Siro 
1981 | 2156! Alo th pal 6.8 6.9 7300 736 = 156 4.7 4.2 
II Star, 3.6 8.3 3.4 6.5 -2500 376 5.4 6.8 Sial 
ITI Tie Liat) =8,.5 30 ae) ts 2920 1268 -.4 2.6 2.0 
IV 1.8 2.3 -10.6 6.7 2.8 -5248 - 1704 Wea -6.6 202 
1982 I 1.5 23) =ehale) 4 -4.9 -3340 988 Sune -4.8 6 
I] of) 3.4 > ileal alot) = i16 -5128 -880 So 282) = ral 
III lok) 2.4 -6.6 stats -8.8 2328 760 29 on 1.6 
IV Zine 3.5 10.0 Phat) 3 -1944 -664 Whit S82 2.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPEND —£ ACCOUNTS, CATALOG 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 20 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS XED_INVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 

EXPEND] - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 

1978 79539 22797 6042 7745 9610 112 104 30958 -34393 126191 
1979 81123 23011 5873 8745 10758 1741 SEM, 31868 -~36857 129850 
1980 81984 22782 5512 9708 11243 -648 -154 32447 -36113 130467 
1981 83535 22988 5821 10521 11765 603 158 32979 -37064 134540 
1982 81485 23145 4455 9891 $833 -3297 103 32493 -33219 128057 
1981 I 83352 22792 6044 10388 11752 1092 88 31672 ~36316 133980 
II 84288 22764 6340 10456 12184 520 100 34140 -~38004 136132 

IIl 83356 23096 5788 10452 11548 1440 476 33124 -37972 134628 

IV 83144 23300 5112 10788 11576 -640 =32 32980 -35964 133420 

1982 I 82072 23084 4908 10680 10780 -2400 120 31536 ~33712 130384 
I] 81560 23252 4296 10104 10168 - 3308 -8 33620 -34248 128696 

III 81044 23100 4096 9320 9208 -3124 172 34000 -33608 127288 

IV 81264 23144 4520 9460 9176 ~4356 128 30816 -31308 125860 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 7, 1983 TABLE 21 8:33 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPEND] - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (C2) 
1978 ANG | 1.8 =e, iis 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 3.6 
1979 2.0 st) -2.8 12.9 lias 1629 =136 2.9 de 208 
1980 ey il.s{9) Seal Vatet) 4.5 -2389 = 1) 1.8 ase 8, oa 
1981 Une s) 5.6 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.6 2.6 al 
1982 Sea 7 SPELL =6..0 -16.4 -3900 a = 20 -10.4 “4.8 
1981 | 5c! 378 6.8 4.5 4.3 2364 236 Leal anys LOY 
II len Se) 4.9 au 3.7 she 12 7.8 4.6 1.6 
ITI = ea, iL Seay! .0 SL gH 920 376 =3.0 Sy She 
IV SS) ayy a Wa 7 3.2 32: -2080 -508 -.4 =5 3 "aa 
1982 | Ses} Sot) -4.0 =O) -6.9 - 1760 152 -4.4 SU: =253 
II =1.16 Su Si 2no “5.4 So -908 - 128 6.6 1.6 = FS 
III Snip Jat) -4.7 Supa -9.4 184 180 oe =e =a 
Iv Be) .2 10.4 or) ae =1232 -44 =9,4 cal it ite 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
) 


(1 
(2 GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 22 10:53 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a UMEATIAL OO 
GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


nn nnn ne eat UEtEEEtEEEEEESSSSSEsSSaSssSdasa anna 


1978 3.3 ans 3.6 2.3 2.6 JOR) anne 3:9 1.4 
1979 3.8 4.2 6.1 4.3 5.4 3.4 4.5 5.0 = Al 
1980 8 oe. aNiotl SRE ie: 1.8 8 6 oo 
1981 2.9 eal ey 3.0 2.4 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.4 
1982 -4.9 aio? =1058 -9.4 E1074 Soe — G92 =6r5 18 
1981 I 1.6 ee! 8 asia 1.4 Wed 1.8 125 t's 
II ies 1.4 3.0 22 2.4 8 125 1.6 me 
III Se Sho See if Pa SPACE ans =125 Nes a 
IV =n! Shas! -4.4 hat SB le til PBL ~156 =T6 aa 
1982 I aS A ede SNS =2)10 2270 Salnna ealrect —20e 6 
I] Siler “Ket! =? He) Boll ek) SO Sel F424 5 
Ill are o ealaie =2.9 PEL) eS iat = ote =a =2.10 2 
IV =i aliO Sa PDs -2.8 Se =liee Blinc: ts: 
1982 FEB =a ne Ache, Sek, =.8 mt ik! R2 Sa) 
MAR 6 Sale ae le ilies! =n =) Sty «9 
APR St! Saif =) se) ari Se, ff = als = ts} .0 
MAY | Ses 3 =e hae: 2 -.4 ick .0 
JUN Se ite HE =o =2..0 Sot] Ube: sh aR! at 
JUL = er’s =a ~3.2 eee -2.4 2 ke Sit! Sok a2 
AUG 1.0 aa 4.4 2.5 Ped | aie Tae Ir2 sna) 
SEP = 36) ety -3.4 seul -2.4 rat aan O24 a 
OCT =o =O Sets 2454) SIG) =a So! Sow: 2 
NOV x] «3 ah 4 ao He 4 EE =a 
DEC .0 = all -1.4 os al Sa =e S98) 1.0 
1983 JAN 1.6 Veg) Hale 4.1 4.9 3 na 2.4 Sole 
FEB 0 .0 eats .8 UGC) Sk} ne aa -1.4 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 23 10:53 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
is cr re se. Set ET, (a eT 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 
ee 2 ee ee |) ee eee A See eee 
1978 -1,4 720 10.5 -9.8 5.2 5.0 5.4 -2.4 
1979 -10,.1 9 3 9.4 5.9 eh) 5.13 2.8 
1980 hoes 2a3 -5.8 3.4 -3.0 =5.0 = aT: a4 
1981 Untayd -3.7 -7.4 -5.4 7¥-)| Dat 1.5 6.5 
1982 3.4 = 18.7 15.0 =12..6 -12.2 ~15.5 -8.8 -7.9 
1981 I 14.1 4.2 -8.6 = 156 The5 1.6 Ves 4.7 
II == -8.4 =35.9 -1.8 Sad 5.6 1.4 2.0 
III =J.1 -14.0 3057 -3.6 -3.2 -5.0 -1.2 =.7 
IV ne 19.8 -16.0 1.4 -5.7 -8.0 =33 -3.0 
1982 I 5.6 -8.9 10.3 -.2 = a9 -4.) -3.6 -1.0 
I] -.1 -14.9 10.5 -9.4 -1.9 =-1;1 -2.8 -4.4 
III Sri) —*1|(9}64] 14.5 -12.7 =1.8 -3.0 -.6 -4.2 
IV 238 9.1 6.0 (Se -5.8 -10.6 -1.0 14:53 
1982 FEB = aD Pht 16.3 =e -.7 ys “1.2 -.8 
MAR .6 -5.4 12.9 -3.6 -1.0 =1.4 -.6 =1.0 
APR 4€! -9.3 Bice 4,1 =1{55 ne =3)0.3 3.0 
MAY <5 Wy Be | -9.2 -.3 ise 1.4 P| -9.8 
JUN -.8 -5.9 aad. -8.7 -1.8 -3.4 =e 1.0 
JUL -.6 4 ors -8.0 27) mie ae] ca ae 5 
AUG -.4 =t8ia7 7.9 25 4.7 hed Zou -2.6 
SEP 1.4 24.7 4.3 AUS} -4.5 = Tice -1.5 -.5 
OcT 166 139 6.7 1.8 -3.8 =F ew j .0 
NOV -,9 =ih -11.6 5.4 2 6 .6 ad 
DEC 1.8 =1.3 6.9 A) -1.4 au aS 1.3 6.3 
1983 JAN -4.5 270.6 12,0 8 7.4 11.0 4.2 -.4 
FEB -1.0 = 26 -15.5 -,2 . 2.0 tent 2.9 -.4 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 24 10:53 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AN COMMUNITY 
OTHER UTILITTE aed TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
oe te INSURANCE PERSONAL : 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES PRATT 
1978 4.8 4.1 6.0 35 4.8 2.5 rf 
1979 7.4 8.1 4.9 2.5 4.8 2.6 :4 ae oF 
1980 2.8 .6 2.5 3 1.0 -.2 3.4 1.4 1.2 
1981 37 1.2 5.4 4 -.6 1.1 3.9 4.1 2.0 
1982 -3.1 -8.6 “4 -8.7 -14.0 -5.0 ‘0 a 3.2 
1981 I 8 1.4 1.5 9 3 1.3 1.4 1.7 -i3 
II Ly 1.0 2.8 0 ck -.4 ‘9 1.0 ‘4 
Saat -1.3 -3.3 7 -2.5 -2.5 -2.5 ‘9 3 1.4 
IV ite 5 4 -2.4 -4.1 -1.2 ‘8 ‘0 ‘8 
1982 I “1.5 -4.1 1.5 3.1 -4.0 -2.4 256 =.6 8 
II -1.8 -2.4 -3.2 ~2.3 -5.7 ‘0 -1.4 -.2 8 
II] 1.5 -1.9 -2.0 =3.7 -5.0 -1.2 3 2,7 ‘4 
IV -1.9 -3.8 0 1.0 7 1.2 1.0 2.7 ‘4 
1982 FEB -32 8 =34) 4 -1.8 8B a4 0 2 
MAR -46 ‘3 -2.1 -1.5 -3.3 -.9 -.2 ‘0 1.2 
APR -.5 -1.9 1.9 -1.3 =3.0 -.2 “1.1 4 “1 
MAY -.9 -.9 -3.) 1.2 1.8 ‘8 ‘0 “st ‘2 
JUN -.9 -1.0 -1,8 -2.0 -3.4 -1.2 a4 =.5 -.2 
JUL -1.5 -1.5 -2.6 -2.0 -3.8 -.9 ‘2 24 4 
AUG 1.4 7 4.5 3 ‘0 5 #3 ae | =. 
SEP 0 4 ‘0 ‘4 "3 -.3 <8 =.3 4 
OCT -2.6 -4.6 -2.0 f 2.0 <6 3 : 2,8 ‘0 
NOV 7 ‘4 1.9 1.0 -2.5 3.2 5 23 $31 
DEC -.6 oy -2.1 10 -1,5 =.5 -.5 8 4 
1983 JAN 0 1.5 =.2 1.5 ‘0 -1.2 a7 -.9 -.2 
FEB 4 -1.4 1.8 0 7 ‘4 “5 - 8 or 
URCE: GROSS DOMES ODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA” 
MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 25 10:53 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
OTA URABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL TOTA DURABL NONDURABL 


1978 69969 35165 34803 71298 36338 34959 94474 82946 11528 
1979 72788 36504 36284 73612 37410 36204 110427 98403 12022 
1980 70410 34825 35585 70315 34704 35614 114500 103546 10957 
1981 71357 35446 35912 70552 34736 35815 108473 97587 10887 
1982 64650 31253 33397 63168 29878 33289 91288 81654 9635 
1981 I 17792 8830 8962 17650 8707 8942 27710 24882 2827 
II 18528 9373 9155 18422 9284 9138 27460 24685 2776 
ITI 17934 8935 3000 17866 8893 8973 27211 24516 2695 
IV 17103 8308 8795 16614 7852 8762 26092 23504 2589 
1982 | 16645 8164 8481 16024 7592 8432 24254 21750 2503 
II 16379 8043 8336 16204 7871 8333 23409 20970 2439 
Ill 16330 7990 8340 15781 7458 8324 22190 19819 2371 
IV 15297 7057 8240 15159 6958 8201 21435 19115 2321 
1982 FEB 5566 2725 2840 5424 2622 2802 8094 7268 826 
MAR 5569 2739 2830 5400 2583 2817 7924 TANI 813 
APR 5402 2670 2733 5350 2609 2742 7873 7050 822 
MAY 5475 2666 2809 5390 2596 2794 7787 6980 807 
JUN 5502 2707 27394 5464 2666 2798 7749 6939 810 
JUL 5343 2583 2766 5220 2469 2750 7620 6826 794 
AUG 5658 2827 2831 5407 2586 2821 7369 6586 783 
SEP 5323 2580 2742 5155 2402 2753 7201 6407 794 
OCT 5060 2336 2725 4981 2254 2727 7122 6326 796 
NOV 5112 2341 2772 5241 2494 2746 7250 6480 770 
DEC 5124 2380 2743 4937 2203 2728 7063 6309 755 
1983 JAN 5402 2596 2806 5381 2569 2812 7042 6281 761 
FEB 5378 2533 2845 5390 2535 2855 7055 6284 770 
VENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AN DERS IN MANUFAC ING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGU 1-001, ST CS CANADA. BASED 


| T 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGI 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 26 10:53 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
a ee ae 
1978 Mor 10.4 Tas oe) 11.6 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.0 sn8 4.3 Sie 3.0 3.6 ws nee = Bl 
1980 Eains -4.6 >Hs8) =459 —Jia = ilk 6 ah se) -1.4 Sant 
1981 1.3 1.8 oo ae) Ja 6 8.6 -8.4 =10%1 
1982 =O Sitio =) 0) Sa One -14.0 a -17.4 -18.0 = 27 
1981 I =O) Lok) a Se = 1439 = ee alae =Ii.0 lee 
I] 4.1 6.1 ee 4.4 6.6 Zaz See: = Area =e 
III PS) o28 = 407 Siline7, 118) eae Fests} =e Bak -3.0 
IV -4.6 =) AY, nS Sf A) Sil otf -2.4 Se) =5e'6 =o 
1982 I Pda | Say Se) ly 35415 Soc! =3).8 ies sf a = oie 
I] Shel iat) Sew le) SoU A. 3% one -2.4 mei 
I11 a] = otf ~i0) E2n10 FE) =i = iee te) cif =220 
IV =bas iat =e SEL = Biers =155 alk =e -4.9 
1982 FEB 1.0 1.0 Met 4.3 9.8 -.4 Stl -1.4 -4,4 
MAR mt ay -.4 =a ,:4 Sisk no =2i1 a oine =i" 
APR ZomO = 20 -3.4 -.9 1.0 Ph tl SU Sch) io 
MAY 1.4 meni 2.8 ff Ba 159 =f! = 18.0 =e 
JUN 19 ab a 1.4 Deal Se = =a B 4 
JUL S255 -4.6 SanO -4.5 Tie CA cif A} ul =ie6 =—2a0 
AUG 5.8 9.4 2i3 3.6 4.7 2.6 =3n3 SES = Ves 
SEP = Bric SB Sani seit i! FY -2.4 = 2s =e 7 153 
OCT =ang Sin) sni6 se hC aia) eo ie =(%3 23 
NOV 1.0 ne Wal 5.2 10.6 7 ts 2.4 ~Sia 
DEC 2 Wot! =O Lats! -11.4 © Hf =2hp =A) AS -2.0 
1983 JAN 5.4 91 2.3 9.0 16.3 Jol] “a3 = 4 8 
FEB 5) -2.4 1.4 ne PH) 38) 5 ne .0 1.3 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 27 10:53 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL AL DURABL NONDURABL 


eS 


1978 11640 6179 5461 sce 2.06 1.91 
1979 12620 6968 5652 2.00 2rd, 1.83 
1980 12390 6813 5577 2a 2.41 1.91 
1981 12984 7236 5748 29 2.41 1.90 
1982 11584 6260 5324 2.30 2.63 2.00 
1981 I 12587 6968 5619 f4en)8| 2ase 1,88 
Il 12779 7130 5650 2.06 2.26 1.85 
III 12942 7215 5727 2.15 2.41 1,90 
IV 12984 7236 5748 2.28 2.63 1.96 
1982 I 12910 7140 5770 2.33 2.64 2.04 
II 12500 6917 5583 2.32 2502 2203 
Ill 12078 6618 5461 7) S73) 2.54 moe 
IV 11584 6260 5324 2.35 ara WS 
1982 FEB 12963 7174 5788 Qiao 2.63 2.04 
MAR 12910 7140 5770 2.32 2.61 2.04 
APR 12810 7115 5695 Pe seN 2.67 2,08 
MAY 12659 7015 5644 2.31 2.63 2.01 
JUN 12500 6917 5583 2520 PLAN 2.00 
JUL 12417 6880 5537 2na2 2.66 2.00 
AUG 12215 6731 5485 2.16 2.38 1.94 
SEP 12078 6618 5461 Peat) 2.56 1,93 
OcT 12003 6539 5464 2nan 2.80 2.01 
NOV 41777 6344 5434 2.30 eat. 1.96 
DEC 11584 6260 5324 2.26 2.63 1.94 
1983 JAN 11494 6103 5391 20s 2080 1.392 
FEB 11411 6038 5373 eke 2.38 1,89 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 

(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


MAY 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


1981 


1982 


1982 


1983 


MAY 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


1981 


1982 


1982 


1983 


4, 1983 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS NISHED GOODS 
TOTAL URABLE NONDURABL "TOTAL —sdDURABLE NONDURABLE- TOTAL DURABLE 
4405 2306 2099 2667 1779 888 4568 2093 
4776 2552 2224 2962 2088 874 4882 2329 
4701 2483 2218 2946 2082 864 4744 2248 
4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5027 2363 
4190 2187 2002 2772 1955 817 4622 2117 
I 4827 2635 2192 2962 2094 868 4798 2239 
II 4868 2669 2199 3071 2189 882 4841 2272 
III 4941 2741 2200 3060 2169 892 494) 2305 
IV 4988 2776 2212 2968 2097 871 5027 2363 
I 4873 2665 2208 2995 2114 881 5041 2361 
Il 4630 2540 2090 2918 2059 859 4952 2318 
Ill 4382 2331 2051 2871 2025 846 4825 2261 
IV 4190 2187 2002 2772 1955 817 4622 2117 
FEB 4911 2693 2217 3020 2116 904 5032 2365 
MAR 4873 2665 2208 2995 2114 881 5041 2361 
APR 4783 2633 2150 2983 2117 866 5045 2365 
MAY 4675 2551 2124 2980 2117 863 5005 2347 
JUN 4630 2540 2090 2918 2059 859 4952 2318 
JUL 4547 2475 2072 2953 2096 857 4918 2309 
AUG 4445 2393 2052 2897 2041 856 4873 2297 
SEP 4382 2331 2051 2871 2025 846 4825 2261 
OCT 4339 2280 2049 2864 2025 839 4800 2223 
NOV 4283 2241 2042 2779 1954 825 4715 2149 
DEC 4190 2187 2002 2772 1955 817 4622 2117 
JAN 4226 2187 2039 2705 1887 817 4564 2029 
FEB 4207 2190 2017 2656 1839 816 4548 2009 
: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CA ALOGUE 31-001, $ CS 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
4, 1983 TABLE 29 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
AW MA ALS GOODS IN PROCESS NISHED GOODS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABL 
152 162 -10 120 107 12 -225 -69 
371 245 125 295 309 -13 314 235 
-75 -68 -7 -16 -6 -10 -138 -81 
288 293 -5 22 15 7 284 115 
-798 -589 -210 -196 -142 -54 - 406 -246 
I 126 152 -26 16 12 4 54 -9 
II 41 34 7 109 95 14 42 33 
III 73 72 1 -10 -20 10 101 33 
IV 48 35 13 -92 -72 -20 86 58 
I -115 -111 -4 27 18 10 14 -3 
I] -243 -125 -119 -77 -55 -22 -89 -42 
III -248 -209 -39 -47 -34 -13 -127 -57 
IV -192 -144 -49 -99 -71 -29 -203 -144 
FEB 16 -15 31 -10 -25 15 -31 -10 
MAR -37 -28 -3 -25 -2 -23 10 -4 
APR -90 -32 -59 -13 3 -15 3 4 
MAY - 108 -82 -26 -3 0 -3 -40 -18 
JUN -45 -11 -34 -61 -58 -4 =§3 29 
JUL -83 -65 -18 35 37 -2 -34 =§ 
AUG -102 -82 -20 -56 -55 =) ~44 AZ 
SEP -63 -62 -1 -26 -16 -10 -49 -36 
OCT -43 -41 -2 -8 = ay ~25 ~38 
NOV -56 -49 -7 -84 -71 -14 -85 -75 
DEC -93 -54 -40 -7 1 -8 -93 -31 
JAN 36 () 36 -67 -67 fy) -58 -89 
FEB -18 3 -21 -49 -48 -1 -15 -20 
> INV ES, SHIPMENTS AND O $ MANUFACTUR NDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BA 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY 


TABLE 28 


OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 


MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SEL 


LING PRICE INDEXES. 


ASED ON 1970 


1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TKO 


10:53 AM 


NONDURABLE 


2475 
2554 
2496 
2664 
2504 


2559 
2569 
2636 
2664 
2681 
2634 
2564 
2504 


2667 
2681 
2680 
2657 
2634 
2608 
2576 
2564 
2576 
2566 
2504 
2535 
2540 


10:53 AM 


NONDURABLE 


-156 
=58 


168 
-160 


35 


MAY 9, 1983 TABLE 30 2:01 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


$$ ee LoL RAM CREME CARa 


MANUFACTURING 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


a 


1978 83.4 86.8 80.0 83.1 15 80.7 83.6 88.6 74.0 74.4 
1979 86.1 89.5 82.7 90.2 dite 83.4 9am 88.1 Biel Th 
1980 81.0 86.7 Theat 89.6 77.6 79.6 95.4 66.0 79.1 72.8 
1981 7302 84.8 73.8 84.9 YEH) 77.5 95.3 61.9 82.2 71,4 
1982 67.2 74.8 59.8 73.4 58.9 62.7 72.9 53.3 68.8 60.0 
1981 1 80.8 86.5 75.3 87.4 78.4 Up 95.8 63.5 80.7 74.0 
II 82.6 86.8 78.6 88.1 82.5 80.7 98.0 67.8 85.4 72.4 
I1l 7353 84.8 74.0 81.4 fine TAGE 96.1 62.8 83.4 72.0 
IV 74.1 81.3 67.2 B 2a 64.3 dae S159 53.6 79.4 67.4 
1982 1 70.6 ae 63.7 iI 65.5 70.6 83.1 53.0 71.9 63.9 
II 68.4 74.9 62.1 vdeo 60.4 64.0 76.5 58.4 70,7 60.9 
II] 66.8 7359 59.8 ean 56.9 60.2 68.3 58.6 69.2 58.9 
IV 63.2 T2ao 53.8 70.5 o2eg 56.2 63.9 43.3 63.4 56.4 


SOURCE. CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 9, 1983 TABLE 31 2:01 PM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL AL FO 

TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


C—O 


1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 lod ele 5.4 
1979 test 14.5 24.9 18.7 eh ak) 2.6 Sino 
1980 oe? Zone 45.3 1559 31.3 Solel 10.8 
1981 ails ales -9.4 21.0 1138 31.4 40.2 
1982 SENN Nn Uf -25.4 -36.7 -33.4 5.8 =37.9 = Sid 
1981 I BC ia, -21.4 =A 7 al) a 13.1 Ape 
II 12.7 16.8 2 a2 29.0 os 9.6 SY aie 
Ill Si bistes at) Emad sho? Wun? =20.9 ilies 
IV 10.0 18.0 -8.4 22.4 lots 5.0 46.3 
1982 | 24.0 Silkbot -10.8 -14.1 oP vi?) Seat) -36.4 
I] Sean = 25000 Salus! =3on0 2.0 SIE (o, =1001 
Ill a2 = Sib -.4 =10int 6.6 ol =Oee 
IV 18.8 SNisie Sia, -37.4 22.6 56.8 -4.4 
1982 FEB =O =[3ak) Baw 7.6 -46.9 -28.6 18.6 
MAR 4.2 8.4 18.4 =950 Seats See 2.4 
APR = 2ina ~20.6 =39).0 =2307 ne 1.3 2nd 
MAY -10.8 Jean) 2.0 -21.6 Clot) = Sat Tat 
JUN -4.5 Shou =¥iloy Sez -2.4 Ora 3.4 
JUL 20.3 Pla?! 45.7 33.6 7.4 11.2 18.3 
AUG Slat =39104 = oii6 yt cts) Silo u 1,3 -46.9 
SEP 9.4 alee! =Sh2 PPA df 10.0 6.9 42.6 
OcT 14.4 6.3 10.1 -32.0 52.8 23.0 Shel 
NOV 5.1 Silvie =O 14.2 -40.0 on =b70 
DEC 6.5 Sat! SD Mibed! =on0 12.2 10.7 -10.6 
1983 JAN 8.8 22.6 2.4 35.0 18.5 1.4 =15r 
FEB ailiod 5H) 72.8 -37.4 15.6 =1.9 2185 


URCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, ATISTICS CANADA, 


MAY 9, 1983 TABLE 32 2:01 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN RBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 
A NEW 
THOUSANDS HOUSING HOUSING TOTAL NHA VEN HOUSING 


OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES | MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 
(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 
——___MILLION DOLLARS 
1978 183.6 “7.5 =A -11.3 -8.2 -3.8 5693 36 

1979 151.4 “17.5 -1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 5667 da sea 39 
1980 125.6 “17.1 -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 4626 1453 3173 8.0 
1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 21.7 -2.9 -3.3 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 -12.9 -3.4 18.4 3202 1647 1555 ~.2 

1981 II 173.0 23.9 -3.1 65.9 7.8 9 1333 85 1 
III 151.0 -12.7 -26.3 = 4.2 -3.0 1001 i eT 
IV 110.3 -26.9 -46.7 -13.7 -5.9 -5.1 1155 834 321 -.3 
1982 | 140.7 27.5 3.1 37.6 6.8 -B.4 625 193 432 7 
II 98.0 -30.3 -3.0 -38.8 -2.7 -6.9 738 397 341 = 
Il 81.3 -17.0 =3.4 -23.9 -11.9 71 615 340 275 -1.8 
IV 112.7 38.5 98.9 7 -4.9 -17.2 1224 717 507 -1.2 
1983 | 147.7 hey 50.8 6.6 2 34.6 3 
1982 MAR 131.0 -16.0 -5.9 -18.9 =.8 5.8 247 119 128 =.4 
APR 103.0 -16.8 aa -23.2 ‘5 -20.3 287 154 133 -12 
MAY 91.0 -16.5 =B.1 21.1 -3.6 14.7 256 149 107 7B 
JUN 94.0 5:3 6.5 1.7 -4.2 0 195 94 101 = 
JUL 93.0 “1.1 “6.1 1.6 “3.7 5.1 172 B4 88 -7 
AUG 78.0 -16.1 ‘0 -24.2 3/0 “11.4 218 125 93 -.5 
SEP 73.0 -6.4 3.2 -12.8 5.5 17.4 225 131 94 =" 
OCT 94.0 28.8 46.9 14.6 6 -35.2 287 162 125 3 
NOV 112.0 19.1 17.0 21.3 a8 27.7 406 230 176 moe 
DEC 132.0 17.9 54.5 -17.5 4 2.8 531 325 206 “4 
1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 20.0 eas =.3 16.5 a; 
FEB 142.0 ee | -10.8 18.6 us -4.7 ‘0 
MAR 156.0 9.9 -2.2 31.4 =e 26.4 4 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOG 4-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATI TICS, CMHC. 
1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAY 9, 1983 TABLE 33 2:01 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1) 
N DURABLE SEMI - NON- DURABL NON-DURABL 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GooDS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 
St 
1978 Wet 9.5 10.6 10.6 iblews Plath 5 4.2 6.3 -.6 
1979 lite 14.9 12.4 10.9 11.6 TBE: 2.4 2.6 .9 12 
1980 9.6 2.9 4.1 Tal 15.0 -1.6 -7.4 -6.1 -3.7 4.9 
1981 13.2 9.6 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 =ihey) 5.2 5.2 -3.2 
1982 4.4 -14.5 -2.1 1.9 10.1 -4.5 -18.4 -8.7 -3.7 -.6 
1981 | 4.6 6.3 7.6 5.8 2.0 8 ple i Ee -2.6 
Il 2A -.2 1.9 1.4 2.5 -.3 -2.7 -.3 -.5 -.2 
III 6 -4,3 -3.4 8 3.4 -2.4 -6.0 -5.4 -1.0 -.4 
IV 8 On? 1.5 5 2.5 Sey, -.4 -.8 -.3 6 
1982 | av! -19.5 -4.9 -.3 a -3.2 -19.4 -6.5 -1.9 -.7 
II 3.0 Tie? 2.9 1.8 3.5 4 11.3 1.0 .0 A 
Ii 3 -6.1 -.7 -.6 1.4 -1.0 -8.1 -1.5 -1.9 -.1 
IV 2.0 5.6 5.3 4 .6 Wee 6.2 4.5 -.4 -.8 
1 ; 8. pa] 122 12 6 5.5 1.4 5 0 
a +H . ny -.8 -.9 -.5 -1.3 -5.7 -1.5 -1.4 -1.1 
APR 1.8 8.2 fics 1.6 907 1.0 9.2 9 rae: 1.0 
MAY 1.9 Ai nie. 123 1.9 6 2.6 1.4 et “4 
JUN -.6 5.4 -.5 -1.4 -.2 -.9 6.9 -.9 -1.5 -.6 
JUL -.9 -22.8 -5.3 = 1.8 -1.3 -24,7 -4.8 -1.2 1.9 
AUG 1.4 21.8 6.1 1.9 -1.6 1.4 24 5.3 1.6 -2.1 
SEP qe 4.8 8 -2.0 7 -.5 4.4 a -2.5 -.2 
OCT -.9 -24.0 -3.3 6 .0 “1.1 -20.9 -2.9 5 -.3 
NOV 1.9 23.3 5.3 2 5 1.9 24.1 5.0 ms 0 
DEC 32 16.6 7.5 1.4 {22 3,2 16.9 6.7 9 ion 
1983 JAN no tes -20.4 -7.5 8 -1.7 -2.6 -19.6 -7.3 4 5 
FEB «| aT -.7 1.2 5 -.3 -1.6 -1.7 9 ; 
: AIL L 3-005, 1974 AIL ODITY SURVEY, CATA -526, NER M T 5; 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REKEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 


CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY ( 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY “nity Al a ula (SEE GLOSSARY). 
R NFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, F ; 
(2) THESE. DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour 


Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 
Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 

Over, Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


BI 


_ Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 
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41 


42 


42 


43 


43 
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MAY 6, 1983 TABLE 34 10:09 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- = PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1)  PATION RATE 


1978 37 3.4 2.3 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 7.2 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 a5 7.5 4.4 ree 13.0 5.4 -B.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.6 an 75 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 2.7 2.6 2.0 6.5 2.7 7,6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1982 4 -3.3 -4.2 3.3 =3°6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 II 4 ‘5 5 1.3 5 7.2 12.7 5.2 -2.2 4.7 
III .2 0 4 -.3 “3 7.4 12.8 5.5 3.1 ace 
IV 12 -.8 -1.2 1.0 -.9 8.4 14.6 6.2 13.0 64.6 
1982 | -.6 “1.1 -1.3 | 2204 8.9 15.7 6.6 5.9 63.9 
I 6 “1.2 = 2 184 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
III 7 -1.2 “2.1 5.8 1-5 12.1 20.8 9.3 16.7 64.2 
IV 2.9 -.8 i ~3.0 ae) 12.7 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 
1983 | 0 2 -.2 3.0 2 12.5 20.8 9.9 =1.5 63.8 
1982 APR 0 -.6 -.8 $3 35 9.9 17.4 75 5.8 64.0 
MAY 3 -.3 -.2 1.3 -.3 10.4 17.9 7.9 5.2 64.1 
JUN 3 -.5 -1.0 3.5 79 1.4 18.9 8.5 ee 64.1 
JUL ay -.2 -.8 4.3 =3 11.9 20.9 8.9 8.0 64.5 
AUG =. 4 a 1.2 3.2 -.8 12.2 20.8 9.4 1.9 64.2 
SEP = “2 ‘8 -7.4 4 12.3 20.6 9.6 1.0 64.0 
OCT 2 -.2 -.5 ‘9 ="5 12.7 20.9 9.9 2.9 64.1 
NOV =3 -4 -.4 a a3 12.7 20.5 10.2 4 63.8 
DEC fer 2 “1 ‘9 0 12.8 20.9 10.2 1.2 63.9 
1983 JAN -.4 0 so 1.2 ei 12.4 20.5 9.9 Ea. 4 63.6 
FEB ‘4 =) 0 1 2 12.5 20.7 9.9 11 63.8 
MAR 4 3 3 ‘4 3 12.6 21.3 3.9 1.2 63.9 
APR 5 ‘6 5 i. 4 12.5 21.5 9.7 5 64.2 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA” 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAY 6, 1983 TABLE 35 10:09 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


b PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 


TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS FUTURE ON ON FUTURE UNEMPLOY- 


EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 
1978 911 23.8 hp 35.2 3.9 13 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 1.3 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 324 3.9 1.9 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 3983 4.2 1.8 612 3.5 15.2 
1982 1305 20.9 26.2 39.1 Bay 233 6.6 7. 17.2 
1981 II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 5.7 1.3 4.7 5.8 16.4 
III 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 1.5 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 oN) 6.9 17, 14.2 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 Dit 15.1 
Il 1259 Aa 23.4 40.7 3.4 2.3 5.9 3.2 17.2 
III 1372 Dont 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 17.8 
IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 a7 2n3 6.1 1.0 18.9 
1983 I 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 2:9 5.4 1.4 20.8 
1982 APR 1233 18.2 20.5 43.1 Bro BG 7.4 che 17,2 
MAY 1241 29"9 22.4 40.3 3.5 ong 5.6 3.8 17.4 
JUN 1303 Daa 25.3 38.6 3.5 1.9 4.7 2.8 17.2 
| JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 a7 22 2.8 1.9 5.7 2.0 16.8 
AUG 1388 19,2 28.4 37.9 2.7 1.7 6.2 3.9 18,0 
SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 2.5 Ph 6.0 1.5 18.5 
OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 1.9 7a] 5.5 1 18.6 
NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 127 1.9 6.4 1.2 18.4 
DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 1.5 a9 6.4 7 19.6 
“1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44.7 1.8 2.6 61 1.2 19.2 
FEB 1585 14.4 25.5 49.4 1.9 D4 5.4 1.3 20.8 
MAR 1658 15.1 23.0 51.4 2.4 1.8 4.6 1.7 92,3 
APR 1570 15.6 17.8 55.7 27 8 3.9 2.4 23.5 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


; 


MAY 6, 1983 TABLE 36 10: 09- AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES AND OVER 


LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


a EERE 


1978 Shee) a5 oh. 14.5 64.4 Sts) 3.4 3.3 6.1 62.0 
1979 xl 5.6 1h 13.0 66.2 PLOT 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 18) 1.6 3.8 Wiz 67.3 Scat 3.2 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 sé 1.0 13.3 67.9 ok 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 ialae Salt Oirr2 35/2 18.8 65.9 200 thle) 53.9 8.4 63.3 
1981 II sot a -3.8 1207 68.3 6 6 eal: Si 63.6 
III Sa = 1.0 =o 12.8 67.8 5H io 6.5 §.5 63.6 
IV ht] =210 12.8 14.6 67.4 6 aro EWE 6.2 63.6 
1982 I abet eh} 6.1 Sic, 66.3 ak =.9 Et / 6.6 63.2 
Il =39 SEH aL 1333 18.0 65.9 0 eat 22.0 8.0 63.5 
IIl val etry} 15.4 20.8 66.1 a Shs Wad 9.3 63.6 
IV =o Sty Sa) 20.8 65.9 51 SH 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1983 I ay els) =Na@ = iitet 20.8 65.5 4 6 SPAY, 9.9 63...2 
1982 APR 8) =i 4.1 Ute 66.1 aul = ots! the), fake 63.3 
MAY it} = aly Sine) iad) 65.7 6 2 6.5 7.9 63.5 
JUN a =e 6.0 18.9 65.9 3 -.4 Hot 8.5 63.6 
JUL BE lO 12.3 20.9 67.0 3K al 4.9 8.9 63.7 
AUG Phot -2.0 aa) 20.8 65.6 62 a4 5.6 9.4 63.7 
SEP ra a -1.0 20.6 65.8 Sis dt) 2.4 9.6 63.5 
OCT al 4/4 1.8 20.9 66.0 32 ie: Sieve 9.9 63.5 
NOV 18 rel ANS 20.5 65.7 mae Sat) 2.0 10.2 63.2 
DEC ve sas 2.0 20.9 65.9 3 a3 si 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN hee saci Soe 20.5 65.2 re se E36 9:9 63.1 
FEB ae .0 125 20.7 65.6 4 7 8 gcd 63.2 
MAR a Si 2.8 ales 65.8 4 a) ay 9:9 63.3 
APR Sal a 3B Zio 65.6 8 1.0 Sila?! Shay 63.7 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAY 6, 1983 TABLE 37 10:09 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- ABOU PLOY- NEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

oe SSS SS EE EEE ee 
1978 cloy/ Shs tf 4.5 Welt) 58.9 7.0 6.6 1219 tt 44.0 
1979 4.2 Si5 -4.9 12.7 61.0 4.2 ist@, -6.2 7.0 44.9 
1980 Alay | Poth 2u3 12Gue 62.6 Lob 6.0 = fet 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 Cees 1253 63.2 6.1 Lek, 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 =2ad = 7m 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 II 6 ee -3.4 12.0 63.7 1.4 1.6 Sele, 6.2 47.8 
III =iiliere =) =3.3 UUs tf 63.2 1.3 ae 10.6 6.7 48.1 
1V =0 Siro 9.4 12.9 63.0 st) aul 12.0 eo 48.2 
1982 | We?! wd “hh Tea 62.5 =a 1 RG. los 47.9 
Il Sats iret 10.8 iSes 62.1 1.6 oH 20.0 8.6 48.3 
8) =o! sEln 15.6 itol! 62.3 1.0 se Hoke sa 48.5 
IV as .0 Sats 17.5 62.3 5 Da75 7.0 9.8 48.5 
1983 | .0 ania 1.0 Wee 62.7 1.4 0 Ei 10.2 48.8 
1982 APR pail Sar 3.0 14.7 62.6 4 274 5.9 8.3 48.1 
MAY =e) Si) 5t 1.5 Sit 61.8 1.0 6 5.9 Bau, 48.5 
JUN 7! halo) ine 16.2 62.0 Sai tie 2.0 8.9 48.4 
JUL 1.4 ari Neate) 13.5 18.1 63.0 3 a Wek) 9.0 48.5 
AUG See So? Ai) 17.6 61.9 aT 3 4.1 Le 48.7 
SEP het ee 0 17.6 61.9 mines -.4 he 9.4 48.4 
OCT aH ral Vig? 17.8 62.1 me 0 7S hae 48.4 
NOV es) 4 = 20 Weick? 62.1 aL =r 39 sie 48.4 
DEC a) ml 0 tho! 62.8 <i 4 Sat 10.1 48.6 
1983 JAN yt =) 4 ASG 62.5 4 5 .0 10.1 48.7 
FEB 3 me 8 eC 62.8 4 3 We 10.2 48.8 
MAR we =Sht Za 18.0 62.8 1) AY ra 10.4 49.0 
APR sale, hats) =a? 18.0 62.2 rad 5 SPAR 10.0 49.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAY 6, 1983 TABLE 38 10:08 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BOU PLOY “INERPLOY= UNEMPLOY PARTIC LABOUR EMP = PLOY PARTIC! 
= : = - MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ~~ UNEMPLOY- IC] - 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 1.7 B. 

1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 415 eH ae 

1980 rae 7 5.0 13.8 72.0 1.7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 

1981 4 “1 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 

1982 -5.2 -12.8 40.3 21.1 69.5 1.2 =2.3 69.2 8.1 79.3 

1981 II -.7 -.1 -4.1 13.4 72.8 0 0 -7 4.6 80.4 
III -.9 -1.2 1.2 13.7 72.3 3 4 3.1 4.8 80.1 
IV -Hi2 -3.9 15.4 16.0 71.6 . -.2 14.2 5.4 80.0 

1982 I -2.4 -4.2 5.7 17.5 70.1 = - 8 12.6 6.1 79.4 
Il -1.0 -4.3 15.0 20.3 69.6 i) =3h 24.6 7.5 79.5 
Il 0 -3.8 15.3 23.4 70.0 9 -1.0 24.9 9.3 79.7 
IV 1,4 “1,7 -.4 23.6 69.3 ast -1.2 10.1 10.3 79.2 

1983 | -1.9 -1.9 “1.9 23.6 68.3 =,3 ‘4 -6.4 9.6 78.5 

1982 APR “7 -1.9 4.8 19.3 69.6 0 -.6 8.1 6.9 79.3 
MAY -.3 -1.5 4.9 20.3 69.5 ‘4 ai 7.0 7.4 79.5 
JUN a -1.2 5.3 21.3 69.7 5 -i4 12.5 8.3 79.7 
JUL 6 -1.1 11.5 23.4 70.9 6 ‘0 6.9 8.8 80.0 
AUG -2.5 -2.7 Bice 23.6 69.3 2 - 8 6.7 9.4 79.7 
SEP ‘4 14 =1.6 23.1 69.7 ‘0 -.4 4.1 3.8 73.5 
OCT a) a) 2.2 23.6 69.8 2 =, 4 4.7 10.2 79.5 
NOV “1.1 =.5 -2.9 23.2 69.1 eg -.6 ‘9 10.4 79.0 
DEC ~.4 -1.5 $03 24.0 68.9 : 2 <9 10.2 73.0 

1983 JAN “1,7 -.5 “5,3 23.1 67.9 6 0 -5.9 9.7 78.4 
FEB € “12 2.0 23.5 68.2 4 4 6 9.7 78.5 
MAR ‘6 9 4,3 24.1 68.8 4 ‘ “1.7 9.5 78.7 
APR -.2 =.8 inc 24.6 68.8 8 , = 9.4 79.0 

OURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA 

(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAY 6, 1983 TABLE 39 10:09 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUS = RVIC NDUS Ss 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 


TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
é UTILITIES 

eI 4 rE Le 

1978 3.4 3.0 Th) 3.5 SUE 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 

1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 ang 4.8 3.9 ic 3.8 

1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 Tey -3.3 3.7 3 74 9.9 4.8 

1981 a7 1.9 6.1 i 4.2 3.0 bec 2.5 -2.6 sey 

1982 -3.2 -9.6 -16.9 -9,2 -8.5 -.5 -3.2 -1.9 1.5 4 

‘ 2.6 3 1.3 6 2.4 -.1 -.1 6 

- Mt er i! 5 -.3 127 3 -1.1 1.3 1.8 -1.1 

IV may -2.4 -6.1 -2.3 -.8 d 4 0 17 -.2 

1982 | -1.0 -3.3 “5.1 -3.1 -3.2 .0 -.9 -.9 2.3 23 

1] -1.4 -3.8 -9.8 -2.8 -4.1 -.3 -3.2 -.3 a ee 

III -1.5 -3.1 -1.9 -3.1 -3.9 -.8 -1.7 -1.9 -4.9 “6 

IV -.6 -3.0 -1.4 -3.3 -2.8 a 2.9 “1.7 -2.1 i) 

1983 | 4 -.1 4.1 -.1 -1.9 4 -1.6 | 3.1 2 

1982 APR -, -1.8 -5.9 Salhi -1.9 -1 -1.8 -.3 1.6 2 

’ MAY a “1.1 142 “1.1 -1.8 -.3 -.8 +. -2.4 0 

JUN = -1.2 -.4 -1.4 -.8 -.3 -.9 -.3 -1.0 -.1 

JUL -.4 -.8 -.4 -.5 -1.7 -.3 =e 1 25 &, 

AUG -.8 -1.4 -1.6 -1.4 -1.4 -.6 -.2 -2.2 “1.7 2 

SEP ag -1.0 -2.0 -.9 -.5 4 1.5 -1.0 .0 8 

OCT -.3 -1.4 2 -1.2 -3.0 a 1.0 -.5 -.5 af 

NOV -.3 -.8 -1.2 -1.6 1.8 -.1 1.4 -.3 -1.4 . 

DEC “3 -.1 .0 al =) 2 .0 2 ae “4 

1983 JAN 0 2 2.0 9 -2.8 = -1.6 : a : 

FEB 3 -.2 on4 -.8 cy 4 -.6 : aa 3 

MAR 4 5 ony -.1 tat a -.1 7 1:8 - 

APR a7 0 Na. -.4 9 9 8 1.4 ; : 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 40 10:37 AM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU - CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


a 


1978 2.0 rel 2 1.6 -6.5 2.9 1.0 320 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 Bo 6.8 3.1 Zit 3.3 5.8 Vat 
1980 20) -.6 8.0 Sane a DA oe 2.8 2.6 50 2.0 
1981 Soo eA? 1.8 Netd 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 2.9 
1982 Sane -10.4 -13.4 oid ato -.3 CPM aia 4 Pe 
1981 I 1.3 ise} oo ak Ui 1.3 aa ets 2.8 6 
II 1.0 Tee 1.8 1.5 2.3 8 ran U8 4 as 
Ill .0 =16 Salis} -1.4 Oe} cal S10) 1.0 Lise? ae 
IV =i Sais o Veal Mise SL we 1.3 arte Ss 4 
1982 I Silich®) =310 3b} =3.1 Pot) =) Sad! St: 4 .0 
II hie -4.5 =8.3 ele (9) =oins .0 SU ote! aaa .6 Tet 
III cfs) aatso Spake Selah! -4,3 Sie 15 S20 = 2.0 6 
IV alta = Sino -4.6 -4.6 Sth aie Yok! 26 Saino) <e) 
1982 JAN UAL steal al = hae -4.3 nah Sahl alt en, ck: 
FEB 4 arent 1.8 =o Zin ak) Fa “4 ie? av! 
MAR 0 =a)5 5 Pall ip We a) -.4 Sat! .6 Sil 
APR als eis “6.4 Pilier: m4. '5 ml Sad! tet} ays ok 
MAY = eff Pot Rot, rams a4 =U ake) Sah 0 oa 
JUN = ot Sick SU67/ Vis! ne Saks an i fairs Cha! a 
JUL a6} =O -2.4 <0 ot rare rae .0 sak) 3 
AUG ras) Pale ak) St) =438 rl -.6 alae a Bi 
SEP ab Say 3) mihek 2) at) 22k Siete! ats ty 
OcT =o Sine) Sie) in| ni6 sal eUad St) Sate! .0 
NOV mine) = iiceul eel 4 SH his) .4 ara 1.0 A ha: .0 ae 
DEC a! =o Sifts Sal 4 wa .0 “3 Sl ant 
1983 JAN 0 moana -.6 6 a oo 0 Te2 ae) 10.7 -9.6 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 41 10:37 AM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


nS 


1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 Teal hee 5 
1979 2.9 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 2m 
1980 ey -4.0 11.5 -1.8 -3.0 -.7 
1981 21 -8.1 3.5 6 - 3 1.5 
1982 -6.0 -15.4 -10.9 -9.3 -12.0 -6.6 
1981 I 1.4 -.3 me 1.3 1.0 1.4 
II me -2.0 4 We ito! 4 
Ill -.5 -6.1 -1.7 -1.7 -3.0 -.5 
IV -.3 9 av -2.3 -2.5 -1.5 
1982 I -2.0 -3.7 -.3 -2.7 -2.8 -2.6 
II -2.7 -8.8 -5,7 =3.32 -4.6 -2.0 
II! -2.4 Tho -11.4 -2.5 -3.6 -1.3 
IV -2.8 -14.6 Sh ¥ -4.5 -6.2 -2.8 
1982 JAN -1.2 eu -1.5 -.6 -.2 -1.3 
FEB -.3 2.1 202 -1.2 -2.0 -.6 
MAR Sau -.3 -.9 -.6 -.8 -.8 
APR -1.0 -6.0 -3.0 -1.6 -2.0 -1.1 
MAY -1.2 -1.5 -.7 may -1.5 "3 
JUN -.9 -7.7 -7.4 -1.2 Att -1.1 
JUL -.5 4.8 -4.1 -.3 -1.1 #2 
AUG -.9 2.8 -4,2 -1.0 -.2 0 
SEP -1.0 1.6 Les -1.7 a2 at -2.5 
OCT -1.5 -9.2 "2 -2.3 -3.7 -1.0 
NOV -.4 -9.1 ate) -.9 -1.1 -.2 
DEC -.3 -5.8 -1.2 -.8 -1.0 -.3 
1983 JAN 3 6.8 -.7 m4 1.5 ee 
SOURCE: EMPLOY , EARNINGS AND HOURS, C UE 72-002, STA S CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 


AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 


MAY 4, 


1983 TABLE 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPOR- AD 
TATION 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNICA- 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL 


UTILITIES 


FINANCE 
INSURANCE 


& 
REAL ESTATE 


10:37 AM 


COMMUNITY, 
BUSINESS 


& 


PERSONAL 
ERVICES 


ke aS "hl 


1982 


1982 JAN 


JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
1983 JAN 


URCE: 
(1) 


MAY 4, 


-10.6 1.9. 2.4 
#352 Wry 3H 
-3.2 3.3 dee 

5.3 9 1.9 
=12.3 oes Soe? 
See ni al 
tot rd .6 
oe. Gok =| 

.0 1.6 ao 
+20 Sy) sone 

-10.4 Low h “linen 
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MPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-00 , STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
SEE GLOSSARY. 
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WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 44 10:37 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 


NICATION 


1978 oa3 Seu tow] 12:25 10.4 3.8 8.7 1329 Saal 616.1 

1979 Wise 12.6 12.4 15.3 Tae 8.1 12.0 9.8 11.8 652.8 

1980 14.5 16.3 12.8 1S 14.6 13.8 tal a) 12.8 748.0 

1981 14.0 1270 IS 14.0 15.9 15.3 Iie? 16.8 HCI, 713353 

1982 929 10.5 5G 10.1 11.6 15.6 6.1 5.9 6.1 

1981 I eno Ain} 2.9 3.4 2.4 1.8 2.8 527 3.0 609.7 
I] 3.8 5e] 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 504.4 
II! Sod 1.0 2.3 So) 4.9 ats 2.6 2.4 206 1380.0 
IV 3.0 6.9 lend, ef Ui 2.0 2.7 2.8 as 465.3 

1982 I 2.3 Us” 6 4.5 3.0 4.1 1.4 13 1.4 2193 
I] ok) 3.4 Dd! ao Vit slou 3 3 3 524.7 
Ill 8 Sole = 14 a) 1.6 eho at! -.4 aA 782.5 
IV iE) 1.4 13 2u6 2.3 2.9 lal Mine Viral 

1982 JAN if =k, Sats Zac 235 Sou 0 S54, 0 15 2e1 
FEB 4 Wee 6 1,0 “Hiei 2.5 5 5 53 205.7 
MAR Ino 1.4 0 nto 1.0 So oft atl a 300.1 
APR 1.0 Ao) 0 6 1.0 iif 4 4 4 153.3 
MAY 25 Sl 0 a .0 Sela ye) See) So 610.2 
JUN oul aad 12 4 1.4 1.0 8 8 8 810.6 
JUL Sal. Sara =H 50) Sa me eS: Ss 3 3 576.2 
AUG ne 54 Sal 8 a tou Sieh) satiaih Nou 1290.5 
SEP aff eo re ap -8 ae bY: Vee: 1.3 480.8 
OCT S61 AlN) Sot! 5 suf ae re .0 el 330.8 
NOV at) 736A 6 1.4 4 Bo 4 4 4 629.9 
DEC Aha 3.8 320 2.3 2.0 Usd eo 1,9 1.9 

1983 JAN ciel -2.4 Sale SNn8 = aon} Si 1 22) 30) 523 ales) 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 45 10:37 AM 


AVERAGE KEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING Total DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL. +BUILDING ENGINEERING 
a Osa ee re ee 
1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 37.9 38.9 tisk: 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.1 39.4 37.8 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 39.3 Set 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1982 39.7 ava 38.4 37.0 38.1 36.7 41.1 
1981 I 40.7 38.7 39.4 37.9 39.3 37.9 42.2 
Il 40.5 38.8 39.6 38.0 38.7 37.4 41.6 
III 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.6 39.0 37.6 42.0 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 3765 38.6 3753 41,7 
1982 1 40.5 38.1 38.7 37.4 38.4 37.0 41.4 
11 39.9 37.7 38.5 37.0 37.5 36.0 40.9 
III 39.3 37.5 38.2 36.9 38.0 36.5 40.9 
IV 38.9 37.5 38.2 36.8 38.4 3753 41.1 
1982 JAN 40.2 38.1 38.8 37e3 38.6 37.0 41.4 
FEB 40.4 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.4 Sica 41.4 
MAR 40.8 37.9 38.4 Sins 38.3 36.9 41.5 
APR 40.2 37.9 38.7 712 38.2 36.8 41.5 
MAY 39.7 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.8 35.2 40.6 
JUN 39.8 Sie 38.5 4 37.0 37.5 36.0 40.5 
JUL 39.5 37.6 38.6 37.0 37.9 36.4 40.6 
AUG 39.3 37.6 38.3 36.9 38.0 36.5 41.1 
SEP 39/2 3ie2 S70 36.8 38.1 36.5 40.9 
OCT 39.0 37.4 38,2 36.6 38.5 37.8 40.4 
NOV 38.9 a7 37.6 37.0 38.2 37.1 40.2 
DEC 38.8 37.7 38.9 36.9 38.5 37.0 42.8 
1983 JAN 38.3 37:05 38.3 36.6 38.0 36.8 39.9 
0 > EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALOG -002, STATISTICS CANADA, 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 46 10:37 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY, 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- HHOLESALE —RETAIL FINANCE BUSIN 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE TRADE Fim 
SERVICES 
1978 6.1 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 6 Bis 5. 
1979 8.7 10.6 11.5 3.0 8.5 3.0 9.4 rs oe 4 
1980 10.0 11.9 11.7 9.9 8.8 11.6 10.7 7.5 11.5 8.9 
1981 11.8 12.1 14.0 11.9 3:3 12.2 10.9 3.8 16.6 11.5 
1982 10.2 7.8 13.8 10.8 7.3 12.8 10.0 6.9 10.1 11.0 
1981 I 3.1 3.9 4.1 2.9 3.1 3.2 2.5 3.2 74 2.8 
I 3.0 ee a3 3.3 3.1 3.0 9.3 1.6 2.4 2.7 
III 1.9 1.6 ae7 1.4 aoe 3.0 2.7 2.1 2.4 3.1 
IV 3,3 4.5 3.3 3.8 1.9 4.1 2.8 1.4 1.0 2.4 
1982 1 2.9 = 4.4 3,4 11 2.8 3.5 1.9 3.7 4.2 
I 1.8 “1 2.7 2.1 -.5 3.4 1.3 1.4 1.7 1.8 
III 1.6 239 301 2.0 2.3 1.8 1.4 1.2 2.6 1.2 
IV aCe 5.7 2 1.5 5.3 3.2 16 2.5 4.0 1.9 
1982 JAN 1.5 -.8 ne 1.9 =3 6 2.3 ty 1.7 2.8 
FEB 9 6 1.5 1.0 2 1.2 . 2.1 2.4 ‘9 
MAR i -.8 1.4 4 + 1.5 0 -1.2 “1.1 1.0 
APR 1.0 1.5 5 14 21:3 1.6 7 5 ‘8 ‘4 
MAY -.1 8 2 0 -5.8 5 a 1.4 1.2 4 
JUN 5 -5.2 17 1.0 3.0 2 a4 a ‘3 3 
JUL 8 5.4 1.5 1.0 1.2 8 13 -.2 4 2 
AUG 5 any 5 5 7 9 7 ‘8 1.7 8 
SEP 4 3 ay we 1.9 4 “1 9 ie a 
OCT ay 1.7 -.6 7 2.6 1.0 is i1 1.3 1.0 
NOV 8 -3.0 3 5 -.6 1.2 8 5 1ay ‘4 
DEC 1.8 16.2 ite 1.2 4.6 2.4 5 a é 5 
1983 JAN 1.6 -13.9 -3.5 -.5 -4.2 -2.3 -1.0 i 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA 
MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 47 10:37 AM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACTVI EMPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUS WITHOUT COLA CLAUS COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEK 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 
a ce ae 
1978 720 7.2 6.7 6.2 5.8 7.2 7.3 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 pe 7 7.3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.9 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 303623 
1981 12.3 11.5 13.1 9.7 9.5 10.2 13.5 13.8 13.3 223893 
1982 9.8 9.2 10.4 ha 7.5 3.0 10.7 10.6 10.7 284119 
1981 1 12.3 11.5 13.2 8.7 8.3 11.2 13.7 14,2 13.4 176445 
Il 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.8 12.5 310140 
III 12.2 11.3 13.0 11.0 xt ae 13.8 14.4 13.4 230875 
IV 12.8 11.8 14.0 9.8 9.7 12.1 14.0 13.9 14.1 178110 
1982 | 12.0 11.3 12.6 10.6 10.7 8.8 12.8 12.9 12.8 236365 
Il 1s? WM 12.1 10.9 10.8 11.0 12.5 11.8 12.8 231990 
III 8.7 7.9 10.0 6.2 5.8 9.2 10.1 10.1 10.1 264665 
IV 6.9 6.7 ae 2.8 2.7 7.1 7:3 re 24 343455 


RCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEN SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 


DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Prices 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =1 00, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =1.00; 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =—100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =1 00, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 48 10:51 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL 00D HOUSING CLOTHING ANS- HEALTH CREATION OBACCO NERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1978 8.8 15.5 7.6 3.8 5.7 Pe 3.9 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.0 9.3 9.7 9.0 6.8 4 28 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 ic? 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.3 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 Tia 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 pe 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1981 II ong 2.3 ane 1.8 4.4 3.6 2.4 4.4 6.5 
III 2.9 2.5 3.5 122 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 -.5 3.4 BA 4.1 i Te 4.9 4.3 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 3.0 .4 3.7 2.7 1.2 2.2 5.0 
II tet 4.1 25 2.3 chee 3.6 2.5 3.1 4.9 
Ill es 1.9 2.3 8 1.9 259 2.5 4.3 2.7 
IV 1.6 -1.0 2.8 1.5 1.6 1.6 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1983 I 6 4 Be =f G 1.6 5 1.3 
1982 MAR 1,2 .9 1.5 eS 8 233 5 1 5.4 
APR .6 .6 .6 o2 9 .6 5 a 4 
MAY 1.4 2.2 nt 5 1.3 1.4 1.6 2.6 Le 
JUN 1.0 2.2 6 4 5 4 6 2.0 a 
JUL 5 5 7 -.8 ie 5 Tea 5 at 
AUG 4 -.8 8 a & 11,3 7 1.0 1.0 
SEP 5 -.8 1.2 oF 9 4 1 1.6 4.5 
OCT .6 -.3 1.2 | -.3 4 1.9 1.8 -1.3 
NOV a7 3 4 ) 1.5 11 4 1.2 .8 
DEC .0 -.4 4 .0 -4 2 -.5 3 -.2 
1983 JAN -.3 2 4 -2.3 -.8 4 -.2 3 “1.4 
FEB 4 6 ‘3 2.8 -.9 a rae 5 2.1 
MAR 1.0 -.3 9 1.0 304 6 a .4 8.5 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATIS ANADA. 
MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 49 10:51 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 © 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADWUSTED 
00D HOUSING CLOTHING NS- HEALTH CREATION OBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
a Se eee ee, 
1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 101.7 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100.4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104,2 108.1 
1981 I] 100.8 99.5 100.6 99.6 100.7 100.2 98.9 98.6 
HI 100.4 100.1 99.0 100. 1 99.9 99.3 100. 4 101.9 
IV 97.4 101.0 98.6 101.7 99.2 99.5 102.8 103.7 
1982 I 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
II 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
III 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 109.5 
1983 | 94.8 102.9 93.9 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 109.0 
1982 MAR 96.9 101.6 96.9 103.1 100.1 97.7 101.6 108.7 
APR 96.9 101.7 96.6 103.4 100. 1 97.6 101.3 108.6 
MAY 97.6 101.0 95.7 103.4 100.1 97.8 102.5 108.4 
JUN 98.8 100.6 95.1 102.9 99.5 97.4 103.6 107.4 
JUL 98.8 100.8 93.9 102:.7 99.5 97.9 103.8 106.9 
AUG 97.6 101.2 94.7 102.9 100.3 98.2 104.5 107.5 
SEP 96.3 101.9 94.9 103.3 100.1 97.8 105.6 hha? 
OCT 95.4 102.5 94.4 102.4 99.6 99.0 106.8 109.5 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 98.7 107.3 109.6 
DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 98.2 107.7 109.4 
1883 JAN 95.1 103.0 92.5 102.5 100.9 98.2 108. 2 108.2 
FEB 95.3 102.9 94.7 101.1 101.1 99.0 108.3 105.5 
MAR 94.0 102.8 94.6 103.4 100.7 98.3 107.6 113.3 


NSUM CE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STA CS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 50 10:51 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


nn nn ne EEE yaaa 


1978 8.8 ON Sng Sag 12.4 6.8 6.4 9.0 
1979 o52 10.6 9.6 8.8 11.3 Dias is 3.0 
1980 10.2 11.5 10.9 Sie 12a 8.2 10.0 Wy 
1981 1259 Ea 9.4 8.0 16.0 qilice 12.7 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 O06 6.6 11.6 i229 Lies 9.8 
1981 II Jel Sat 2.5 a5 3.6 30 3.4 Peete! 
III 259 3.0 2.0 1.4 aie 3.0 Eo 2.6 
IV (ass Wet 2.6 2.2 1x3 3.6 3.3 aloe 
1982 I Paley bat) 4 6 2.8 3.4 25 7 y aes 
II 3.1 3.3 9 2.8 4.3 7antf 2.8 2.8 
IT] dye? 1.8 1.0 0) ono 2.6 2.2 Pinal! 
IV 1.6 et 1.4 250 6 2.4 Ze 1.6 
1983 I 6 de) 19 al 1) 8 +7 nd 
1982 MAR ibe? Wee 1 Uiee! 2.0 9 1.4 8 
APR 6 4 res a 5 8 6 40) 
MAY 1.4 whe Wee 4 253 8 Tl 1.4 
JUN 1.0 1.0 .2 6 1.4 1.0 si ibe 
JUL 5k) a2 .0 neh fe 1.0 4 ay 
AUG 4 Se! suf 0 S54 +) a) A] 
SEP ah atl =o si] 1,0 <3 1.0 ad 
OcT 6 nO me cif Oe) 1.5 8 8 
NOV sth 8 1.6 6 a) Ae ole iy | 
DEC 0 =a) 1 = Dg 23 “y! .0 
1983 JAN To Set) eral = 2a 8) “it Sa! =e 
FEB 4 4 4 2.3 nO oO oe 8 
MAR ol®) 1.6 4 1.3 261 .3 1.4 4) 


SOURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 51 10:51 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS TOTAL TOTAL 

TOTAL DURABLES SEMI- NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1978 97.0 101.7 105.1 o3n5 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1979 98.3 102.1 104.5 95.2 102.7 ZENE) 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 97.0 100.9 Soi 101.3 
198) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 S573 96.2 100.8 101.9 100.9 Soin 
1981 II 100.2 100.3 100.7 100.0 9907 99.8 100.1 
II] 100.2 CENA S) O92 100.8 ch) oi EEIAG] 99:75 
IV 99.5 Soi 98.9 99.6 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 | $8:9 97.4 97.0 99759 101.7 100.3 99% 
BT 99/01 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 Sor 
IIl 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 931 
IV 98.3 94,2 95.8 100.5 102.7 101.4 93.0 
1983 | 98.2 94.4 95.3 100.4 102.8 101.5 EET 
1982 MAR EEE 96.3 97.4 100.5 101.5 100.9 997) 
APR 98.9 Soin Oies 100.4 101.7 100.9 oom 
MAY 832 95.6 96.5 101.3 101.2 100.6 99.9 
JUN Ekin? 94.9 96.1 101.7 101.2 100.4 9972 
JUL 98.8 94.4 957-0 101.7 101.6 100.3 S32 
AUG 98.7 94.6 95.5 101.2 102.0 100.7 99.2 
SEP 98.8 94.0 95.7 101.6 101.9 101.2 98.8 
OCT 98.2 93.6 95.8 100.7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV 98.3 94.4 S507 100.5 102.5 101.4 99.0 
DEC 98.3 94.5 S558 100.3 102.7 101.6 99.0 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 $4.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 99.1 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 San9 103.1 101.4 EERE 
MAR 98.5 94.0 $6.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 


SOURCE: THE CONSUM ICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 52 10:51 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


out — SURRE Ce SONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
L SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR= 
EXPENDITURE SERVICES EXPENDITURE 


GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1978 6.5 7.3 5.4 4.5 10.4 7.1 8.3 
1979 10.3 9.2 8.2 10.9 10.2 8.5 8.4 
1980 11.0 10.7 8.6 11.2 12.2 9.7 13.1 
1981 10.1 11.4 8.9 7.5 14.7 10.9 13.0 
1982 10.7 10.5 6.1 6.2 11.5 11.4 12.7 
1981 1 2.9 2.9 2.1 1.6 3.2 3.6 26 
II 1.5 a5 2.1 Dae 3.2 2.3 3.7 
III 3.1 2.9 Se 1.5 3.8 1.9 3.9 
IV ant 2.4 a1 1.5 1.6 2.6 1.5 
1982 1 3.0 2.8 .6 1.5 i 2.8 3.8 
II 172 2.5 1.4 1.8 3.0 a} 2.6 
Ill O07 2.6 13 9 2.5 3.1 3.1 
IV 3.1 2.0 ee {8 1.7 2.9 3.3 
: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 53 10:51 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITUR GOVERNMEN 
L DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON- DUR - SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1978 93.0 78.8 81.6 101.9 97.0 114.8 
1979 92.1 77.4 82.1 101.9 95.5 112.9 
1980 91.8 ieheat! 82.2 102.9 94.3 114.9 
1981 $2.8 74.9 80.3 107.2 95.0 Wgn8 
1982 82557 71.8 fel sa 108. 1 95.6 120.0 
1981 | 320 74.9 80.8 106.0 So 115.9 
I] 93.4 (hoe) 81.4 107.7 95.9 118.5 
II] 352 75.0 80.1 108.4 94.7 119.4 
IV a2 74.3 78.9 106.8 94.3 a7 
1982 I 32iy1 ea) Td 107.1 94.1 118.5 
II 93.3 WEY 78.1 108.0 95.9 120.2 
III 93.2 Plat 76.8 108.8 96.3 120.7 
IV 32.2 70.3 75.7 107.4 96.1 120.9 


RCE: N AL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, ALOGUE 13-001, STATI CS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 54 10:51 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


a 


1978 8.5 19 7.0 ial 8.5 8.8 Sica 13.4 
1979 8.8 Tab 9.8 10.3 19h Zilee 13.8 14.3 
1980 Sinz 5.4 ules) 10.2 EU 16.7 15.0 16.7 
1981 10.7 Si4 len, iat) ots 6.5 Vike 10.8 
1982 thoes 3.0 8.9 8.2 25 ‘ 4.0 1.8 
1981 I 2.4 ee 22 2n5 4.8 Sal 4.9 Tek 
I] Zao 353 2.8 PP Soins EH) 2.0 Zan 
IT! Zink = Jae) 2.6 2nd 2.8 2.6 2.4 
IV 2.4 Ted Sie 2.6 Use) 1.4 =1-3 eas 
1982 I 1.8 lied ch Ah ml Tied 1.6 1.4 
II 1,6 125 1.6 2.0 Sali -2.0 6 Bt! 
III 8 224eK9) aout a ods hak 3.0 io 
IV .7 creo 1.0 7/ 1.8 1.9 “1.5 =2n6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STA ISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 55 10:51 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


a 


1978 112.4 121.4 102.7 9287, 109.2 110.3 101.7 103.2 
1979 114.8 122.6 103.2 96.8 Wok W2ey 7, 108.0 103.9 
1980 WSie7 119.6 102.7 96.8 120.1 123ia7, 111.5 113,93 
1981 113.4 WISER) 103.5 96.0 125n3 130.1 115.5 119.8 
1982 110.6 WA A 104.4 96.8 122.5 12559 116.5 120.5 
1981 I 11373 YUE 103.1 96.0 127.8 133.4 116.1 120.7 
I] Uae) 111.6 103.3 95.8 124.1 129%) 115.0 118.8 
Ill Uilela?3 112.4 103.4 [Bat 124.6 129.1 118.5 120.2 
IV UD a 114.3 104.2 96.8 124.6 128.7 115.4 isk 
1982 | 112.4 113.4 103.4 96.4 126.8 131.4 Wee ou 122.1 
II 11255 115.4 104.7 9725: 12250 125.0 118.3 122.8 
III 110.0 ede 104.6 97.0 121.6 124.6 Dien: 121.9 
IV 107.4 110.1 104.9 96.5 197 122.6 112.6 115.5 


SOU > NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 56 10:51 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


r) 00D AND OBACCO “RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES T 
MANUFAC- = BEVERAGE = PRODUCTS ~—s PLASTICS _— PRODUCTS ne as & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING 
INDUSTRIES 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13,2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 18 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 a 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 37 3.6 5.5 -2.8 9.2 wie 
1981 11 2 a 17 oH ee 2.8 2.3 2.5 9.2 43 
III 2.1 1.7 9 2.8 eS 259 2.3 -.1 3.1 3,2 
IV 133 “4 9.3 3.0 i 8 7 -6.6 2.0 Pay 
1982 | 1.4 1,3 8 2.3 4 2 2.0 3 3.8 1.2 
11 1.9 3.6 1.0 {eo 2 4 1.0 1.8 8 8 
III 8 .8 4.1 5 5 a? 1.0 5 1.5 -1.0 
IV 3 -.7 1.4 -4 .0 -4 -.3 -.2 .6 -3.6 
1983 I o WA 2 = 2 = 1a 6.3 1/2 =1.7 
1982 MAR 5 3 a BS .0 .0 6 # 1 4 
APR 1.0 2.0 4 4 a el 3 et 4 -.6 
MAY 4 1,2 .0 a .0 2 2 1 0 26 
JUN 2 5 3.3 a .4 0 4 Vs 38 1.3 
JUL 2 DP) 1.3 -41 ot 5 1.0 1.0 .8 “1.6 
AUG .0 -4 .0 ) a .0 a “1.6 2 ~.5 
SEP 7 -.2 le) He 22 ‘3 -.8 -.7 2 -.4 
OCT -4 -.4 0 a 4 =~ Bi -.6 a “1.4 
NOV -.3 -.4 » 0 -.9 <1 = 5 .0 -2.7 
DEC 8 4 3 -.4 4 .0 a 3.1 sf 52 
1983 JAN a 4 .0 -.2 4 .0 8 2.9 bs -.9 
FEB 3 9 .0 i) -.2 ae 3 9 a .0 
MAR 7 .0 .0 5 .0 2 .0 BE .6 at 
OURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA 
MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 57 10:51 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADWUSTED 
| FOOD AND OBACCO RUBBER AND TEATHER XTILES KNITTING ROOD URNITURE PAPER 
: BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1978 108.0 80.7 8212 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 98.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1982 102.0 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 97.7 109.9 
1981 11 102.7 74.7 B1.6 97.1 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
II 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84,2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 1 100.9 79.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98.1 112.8 
I 102.6 78.4 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.6 
III 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 109.7 
IV 101.6 81.9 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 82.2 98.0 105.5 
“1983 | 102.1 81.5 82.3 93.1 80.6 66.1 86.7 98.5 103.0 
1982 MAR 101.0 78.8 84.4 95.1 82.5 66.6 82.8 97.9 112.9 
APR 102.0 77.9 83.7 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.9 97.3 W104 
MAY 102.8 77.6 83.5 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.4 
JUN 103.1 79.9 83.8 93.9 81.4 66.1 83.3 97.2 112.5 
JUL 103.0 80.7 83.5 93.8 Bi.7 66.6 83.9 97.7 110.5 
AUG 102.9 80.7 83.7 93.9 81.7 66.6 82.6 98.0 110.0 
SEP 102.0 81.6 83.0 93.4 81.4 65.6 81.4 97.5 108.7 
OCT 101.7 81.7 83.1 93.9 81.3 65.8 81.0 97.9 107.2 
NOV 101.5 82.0 83.4 93.2 81.4 66.0 B1.6 98.2 104.6 
DEC 101.6 81.9 82.7 93.3 81.1 65.8 83.9 98.0 104.5 
1983 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.4 93.6 81,0 66.3 86.2 98.6 103.4 
FEB 102.6 81.6 82.3 93.2 80.6 66.3 86.7 98.6 103.1 
MAR 101.8 81.0 82.2 92.5 80.1 65.8 87.2 98.4 102.4 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEX S, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 58 10:51 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABL URABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


a 


1978 350 9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 iu! 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 ane 13:5 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.98 10.5 S39 Iss We 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 12.2 957 (het) 152 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1982 =a 8.5 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 Wied 6.7 Sc 
1981 II 1.6 Phe, Uf 2.6 2.8 2,3 Zang 3.3 | 2.4 
Ill 4 i?! 6 2.6 1.9 1.8 Zul easy tes 
IV a 3.4 y 1.8 ed 1.4 yaw) 1.3 ee 
1982 I -.4 2.6 bats 4.4 bse on 1.8 1.4 1.6 
II ets) 2.0 .a 203 1.9 2 Wise! 2.4 Ton 
1M lao 5 6 Tat laa 1.6 9 ok: a 
IV .0 3 320 we 4 of .0 mat 6 
1983 I ek, ou 0 a3 aks) 3.2 WHE .0 1.6 
1982 MAR 0) 35, 0 .0 .0 ) Shia 8 = 
APR tient 1.4 ao Aus 1.5 3 ot UG “6 
MAY Ves) xe 1.5 8 ne ley 4 6 “al 
JUN =U 4 251 .0 .3 i) 3 3 4 
JUL .0 1 io a5 6 8 3k) el 4 
AUG Sch] 1 a sk .0 2 1 aul =a 
SEP 7h. 2 | -1.0 red: 32 <t 0 lia) Be 
ocT =) 4 Sol a Ve pri Sa ie. 3 
NOV “F168 1 0 2574 .0 4 ne = he) .0 
DEC 8 -.4 0 .6 ai is Pads de aS 
1983 JAN 1.6 2 2h rent 6 2.4 6 Sak! 1.0 
FEB ail 1 2 ot 7 ct) .0 ne 4 
MAR Sale 1 a0 .0 .0 5 0 1.3 .0 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 4, 1983 TABLE 59 10:51 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUFACT- 

PARTS MINERALS URING URING 

1978 109.1 98.9 thd et) $1.9 82.5 101.1 LETS) 104.1 95.3 
EMAL 118.6 Yon} 74.1 86.7 Unser 96.5 98.6 104.2 EEE! 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 3371 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 Tiled S/as Usa? 105.7 106.3 103.0 89.6 
1981 II 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 99.7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
Ill 114.0 aig LESS?) 84.3 74.7 S92 105.5 108.6 90.1 

IV 112.6 95.1 76.0 84.5 Hh I) Soa 106.4 108.7 90.0 

1982 I 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75)70 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
I] 107.6 96.4 ida 87.3 UN 105.3 106.2 109.2 89.5 

II] 106.3 96.1 72.4 87.6 dee! 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.4 

IV 106.0 96.1 74.3 87.6 UNE! 106.4 105.9 109.0 89.6 

1983 I HO fers 95.5 79 87.3 75.6 109.1 106.8 108.4 90.4 
1982 MAR 109.1 96.0 diate 87.1 74.8 105.4 106.1 108,39 89.8 
APR 109.2 96.4 72.0 86.8 tha, 104.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 

MAY 107.4 S63 UIE Biez 71320 105.4 106.2 109.2 89.4 

JUN 106.3 96.4 wane 87.8 75.0 105.7 106.1 109.3 89.4 

JUL 106.1 96.3 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 109.1 89.6 

AUG 105.6 96.4 UE, 88.0 75.4 106.5 106.6 109.2 89.4 

SEP 107.0 95.6 71.6 87.2 Zon 105.7 105.8 109.5 89.1 

OcT 106.2 96.1 74.3 87.4 yay. 106.0 105.8 109.3 89.4 

NOV 105.6 96.4 74.5 87.5 tsk) 106.7 106.3 109.0 89.6 

DEC 106.1 95.8 74.2 87.8 ones 106.6 105.7 108.9 89.8 

1983 JAN 107.7 S56 74.1 87.6 Se 109.0 107.2 108.2 90.6 
FEB 108.2 S57 74.0 87.4 75.8 109.3 107.0 108.1 90.7 

MAR 106.1 $5.1 VSink} 86.8 UNEP 109.0 106.1 108.7 $0.0 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Foreign Sector 


62 


63 


} 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAY 11, 1983 TABLE 62 1:34 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END ACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT V 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, 4 FOR” gs 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855.0 2707.1 12540. 4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345 .0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.5 83678. 1 9441.0 15209 .3 6874.9 30530.8 25351.2 4997.0 13084. 1 
1982 149.7 84402.9 10222.3 14775 .6 7483.1 278992 28552.6 4530.2 16382.1 
1981 II 164.1 22402.6 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
III 139.2 19509.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 5851.5 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 153.2 21684. 1 2737.9 3901.1 1759.2 7313.1 6979.7 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 I 142.4 20433.2 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7202.7 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
Il 165.1 22653.2 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7048.8 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
III 147.0 20819.4 2757.7 3565.0 1720.8 6880.5 6814.4 1049.8 3958.3 
IV 144.4 20497 .1 2731.3 3574.5 1924.0 6767.2 6717.2 1044.2 3652.5 
1983 I 20621.1 2022.5 3726.5 2291.4 6889.2 7324.2 980.3 4601.7 
1982 MAR 164.0 7640.9 Tate 1358.5 666.8 2656.0 2658.1 448.9 1508.9 
APR 156.8 7192.1 759.3 1227.8 619.8 2305.8 2618.0 387.0 1581.7 
MAY 165.0 7509.4 964.2 1243.4 530.1 2368.1 2692.9 407.5 1630.7 
JUN 173.6 7951.7 1151.3 1217.0 535.6 2374.9 2953.1 404.9 1895.0 
JUL 142.5 6823.9 958.9 1139.4 526.0 2306.9 2138.0 381.2 1134.0 
AUG 135.5 6455.6 833.6 1162.1 617.6 2229.4 2005 . 1 300.4 1182.7 
SEP 163.0 7539.9 965.2 1263.5 577.2 2344.2 2671.3 368.2 1641.6 
OCT 141.6 6655.9 912.0 1135.9 579.6 2206.8 2187.1 339.3 1227.4 
NOV 147.5 6974, 1002.7 1130.8 639.5 2322.2 2250.9 356.1 1232.8 
DEC 144.0 6867.1 816.6 1307.8 704.9 2238.2 2279.2 348.8 1192.3 
1983 JAN 131.4 6386.4 608.7 1249.5 798.8 2200.3 2124.1 338.7 1268.5 
FEB 142.7 6820.0 642.8 1320.8 842.3 2200.7 2427.7 284.4 1599.3 
MAR 7414.7 771.0 1156.2 650.3 2488.2 2772.4 357.2 1733.9 
0 > TRA ADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
| MAY 11, 1983 TABLE 63 1:34 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 oh pi 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27-3 11.0 2250 “5.1 
1980 =o 16.0 30.9 ive? 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 2.6 9.9 14.3 3.0 -.1 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
1982 APs 9 8.3 -2.9 8.8 -8.6 12.6 -9.3 25.2 
1981 II 11.3 18.1 25.5 -3.1 -10.7 15.5 28.4 15.6 45.9 
III 27, 9.3 1.5 3g 3.1 -.2 26.5 37.9 37.0 
IV -1.5 4.9 12.9 8.7 6.5 -4.6 8.7 30.5 2.9 
1982 | 8 v7 9 -.4 5.2 -9.4 Pay e 9.2 33.8 
II .6 en: 14.7 -1.9 6.9 -15.3 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
III 5.6 6.7 1707 -.6 15.2 -1.0 16.5 -14.9 33.9 
Iv -5.8 -5.5 =o -8.4 9.4 -7.5 -3.8 -21.0 -1.1 
1983 1 ‘9 8.8 =§.6 6.4 -4.4 8.4 -20.7 25.6 
1982 MAR 6.9 8.5 16.0 8.5 5.6 -3.7 26.1 7.1 35.3 
f APR 2.3 on 28.3 2.9 208 -15.3 1759 -11.7 35.3 
MAY 2.5 2.6 10.8 ine hoa -9.9 16.6 -3.4 34.2 
JUN -2.5 -1.3 10.3 -8.9 Aes -20.1 21.8 -9.5 44.5 
JUL -1.6 ee 37.4 -1.6 8.6 -9.1 4.1 -15.3 12.9 
AUG 7.2 ee) 5.2 1.9 0377 4.8 19.4 -16.6 45.0 
SEP ih BRS: 10.8 aay -2.0 1332 2.6 26.2 -13.1 44.4 
OCT -8.9 -7.8 -2.6 -8.5 8.9 -10.1 -6.4 -25.6 1.3 
NOV -8.2 -8.6 dq -18.1 3.0 -8.7 -7.5 -16.0 -11.6 
DEC 2 5 230 0G) 16.4 -3.3 3.2 -21.1 9.6 
1983 JAN 8.8 6.2 Wae2 -.8 10.7 -1.2 18.5 -12.0 50.0 
FEB 2 .6 7:2 -.7 10.2 “5.1 5.3 -29.5 994 
MAR -3.0 6.9 -14.9 -2.5 -6.3 4.3 -20.4 14.9 


MAY 11, 1983 TABLE 64 1:34 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NDEX OF OTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED ND MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.9 
1979 125i 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073 .3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708. 3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.6 79129.4 5238.9 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237 .3 12462.3 {EERE Ok 
1982 142.7 67629.5 4940.4 8695.4 4972.9 WAALS 41187.0 9920.5 14898.2 
1981 II 188.4 21829.5 1356.7 S2d2ne 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 
II] 161.2 19088. 1 ene 3055n3 2039.5 3572.2 10905 ..8 3026.9 3623.1 
IV 166.5 19275.7 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 11250. 1 3010.1 3666.4 
1982 I 146.8 17589.7 1145.9 2367.0 1647.9 3185.4 10661.0 2821.0 3524.5 
I] 154.9 18202.0 1280.5 2090.0 1055.7 2961.4 11623.3 2704.7 4845.0 
II] 135e7 16397.7 1242.6 22002 1253.7 2877.5 9783.6 2256.7 3545.1 
IV 133.4 15440.1 1271.4 1981.2 1015.6 2769.4 SUE 2138.1 2983.6 
1983 I 16848.5 1090.7 U7 8e7 963.1 3224.0 10574.9 2185.1 4147.8 
1982 MAR Wiles 6734.4 454.5 809.7 553.6 1173.4 4211.3 1096.9 1457.7 
APR 160.2 6172.9 402.0 648.0 348.9 1067.8 3968.6 944.5 1617.5 
MAY 153.8 5940.2 418.2 658.0 324.2 977.8 3802.7 883.3 1614.0 
JUN 150.8 6088.9 460.3 784.0 382.6 915.8 3852.0 876.9 1613.5 
JUL ioonn 5575.8 420.3 AIG) SS) 477.3 992.6 3270.7 758.5 1165.5 
AUG 182e9 S360 426.9 752.4 428.4 892.5 3212.9 749.1 1114.1 
SEP 139.1 5460.4 395.4 684.9 348.0 992.4 3300.0 749.1 1265.5 
OCT 134.6 5114.3 444.8 613.5 262.5 897.7 3069.4 745.9 1014.1 
NOV 142.2 5520.0 427.6 762.8 413.0 1054.0 3165.0 ATE 984.9 
DEC 123.4 4805.8 399.0 604.9 340.1 817.7 2884.7 640.5 984.6 
1983 JAN 130.6 5267.0 eb) 697.2 463.5 1056.2 3075.7 719.9 1068.6 
FEB 145.2 5437.8 343.7 458.3 198.2 973.0 SOE I 640.4 1589.4 
MAR 6143.7 389.1 563.2 301.4 1194.8 3907.9 824.8 1489.8 


SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1978 ue 18.3 14,4 10.6 Usk) 7A). ), 18.9 1958 15.6 
1979 late 2000 12.0 355 30.1 37.4 21.6 SS 13.3 
1980 = Oreo 10.2 13.4 42.3 53a Det 4.2 13.4 =1002 
1981 Phe) 14.2 oral die 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 17.5 
1982 -16.4 -14.5 Shy t/ -28.6 S67, SEIS) =10.3 -20.4 Ge 
1981 Il 7.8 Zee Wok: 20.7 34.0 19.4 23.1 13.8 32,0 
II] Bi Zale 12.4 6.5 13.8 S252 23.6 Tidio 41.9 
IV -3.4 3.9 =oi10 -3.8 Silo TWiST 4.7 6.9 -6.8 
1982 I let: Sha = Ser) =0).0) aichalss -4.0 -4.9 -8.0 -5.6 
I] ilo: -16.6 Sen -36.5 = Silene Saino sat =1Sie9 -2.6 
III =15.6 -14.1 Sona A351 Sete -19.4 -10,3 -25.4 =a 
IV SEES) =I IRIR -6.6 -30.0 SEK) AS) 22510 Syed) S2on0 -18.6 
1983 I -4.2 -4.8 -27.4 -41.6 V2 ate! Soon Wee 
1982 MAR aU) a4, 3.0 b/s) =20)5 -4.6 Ne =aee 6.5 
APR -14.7 SUE, Sere -41.6 -49.6 Ors at -13.4 suo 
MAY -14.8 Gra Seg) -41.3 -56.5 <2. ins Gia Te2 
JUN =23)..0 Sot! =Srg -26.2 -47.4 -34.0 -15.4 -26.4 “11.4 
JUL Seats EHO =O St -20.4 -26.3 -16.6 =15).9 -30.3 -13.5 
AUG Sand = Gin seh SEARS! -47.8 Wher) Sie =14.3 13.0 
SEP =18.8 6 =9)6 =e! SEIS SPRAY -14.9 =29).8 =i 
OCT =23.8 -24.8 Tec) =f cS) =Sornc -30.1 =¥ Pd) =32.5 -20.6 
NOV Siding S150 eine 3S) 4.7 Sey -20.4 = Oeil = 2500 
DEC es SEI -4.6 -44.) -50.8 SPE io 7/ -13.4 -28.2 -8.0 
1983 JAN 4.1 Ele! ta) et -2.4 Veet 6.3 DUE?! 23.9 
FEB laxt -7.4 ore -45.9 -68.0 seh 1.0 -28.4 27.8 
MAR =810 -14.4 -30.4 -45.6 1.8 dine -24.8 Zia 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, ORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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) MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 66 


1:42 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
. RECEIPTS 
| MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADyUSTED 
| SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECETPTS 
MERCHAN- — | ___INHERI- PERSONAL -& WITHHO 
| Lb- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
| EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ —- TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
| DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS = REMITTANCES 
| 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
4979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4279 11906 799 448 754 79182 
1980 76772 3349 1577 3966 5280 14172 1161 515 995 93615 
1981 84221 3760 1631 4279 5577 15247 1404 561 1110 102543 
1982 84486 3724 1305 4170 6710 15309 1391 596 1178 103560 
4981 1 20266 939 427 1042 1211 3619 350 128 236 24599 
II 21486 937 299 1078 1364 3678 346 135 250 25895 
III 21174 941 390 1088 1479 3898 331 152 339 25894 
IV 21295 943 515 1071 1523 4052 377 146 285 26155 
1982 I 20469 938 357 1016 1488 3799 387 139 285 25079 
Il 21550 925 327 1086 1678 4016 379 143 306 26394 
| III 22268 921 294 1060 1756 4031 301 159 300 27059 
IV 20199 940 327 1008 1788 4063 324 155 287 25028 
3 : QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA” 
| 
MAR 8, 1983 TABLE 67 1:42 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


| 
SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- 


INHERI- PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
) DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
| EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ —_ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
: DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS = REMITTANCES 
| 
1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 19.7 -10.7 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 23.0 21.4 5.2 27.8 17.8 19.9 29.7 13.7 29.6 39.6 
1980 176 16.0 24,1 14.3 23.4 19.0 45.3 15.0 32.0 18.2 
1981 9.7 12.3 3.4 7.9 5.6 7.6 20.9 8.9 ile 9.5 
1982 3 -1.0 -20.0 -2.5 20.3 4.3 =.9 6.2 6.1 1.0 
1981 1 -1.8 11.9 3.9 9 -10.5 =.5 10.4 -5.2 9.3 -1.4 
II 6.0 -.2 -30.0 3.5 12.6 TG “1.1 5.5 5.9 Ets 
Il -1.5 4 30.4 9 8.4 6.0 -4.3 12.6 35.6 .0 
IV 6 2 32.1 -1.6 3.0 4.0 13.9 -3.9 -15.9 1.0 
1982 1 -3.9 -.5 -30.7 “5.1 -2.3 -6.2 297 -4.8 0 -4,1 
II 5.3 -1.4 -8.4 6.9 12.8 5.7 -2.1 2.9 7.4 5.2 
III 3.3 -.4 -10.1 -2.4 4.6 4 -20.6 11.2 -2.0 2.5 
IV -9.3 2.1 11.2 -4.9 1.8 8 7.6 -2.5 -4.3 “7.5 


SOURCE: ARTERLY IMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL AYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a TRANSEER PAYMENT Ou an 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


$$$ 


1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61157 SEE 6512 3160 7269 754 255 437 -645 84144 
1980 68284 4577 6961 3430 9040 995 266 478 -680 94711 
1981 76870 4876 8105 3792 11622 1110 ne 523 -718 107889 
1982 66740 5006 10608 3275 12343 1178 285 578 ~878 100891 
1981 I 18448 1192 1910 930 2696 236 67 129 -158 25766 
II 19850 1222 1942 936 2933 250 67 130 =i il 27507 
Ill 19989 1208 2244 977 3071 339 70 131 - 187 28216 
IV 18583 1254 2009 949 2922 285 69 133 - 196 26400 
1982 I 16987 1260 2470 886 2873 285 71 143 -234 25209 
Il 16934 1275 2678 826 3295 306 73 143 -216 25746 
Ill 17571 1218 2675 786 3039 300 71 146 - 189 25995 
IV 15248 1253 2785 TT 3136 287 70 146 =239 23941 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a ——— 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


See ee ee ee ee 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


a 


1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 2522 9.0 eZ 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.7 Bone 10.3 22.3 26.0 29.6 Mee 15.0 2S al 21.0 
1980 lars 15ea7 6.9 8.5 24.4 32.0 4.3 9.4 5.4 12.6 
1981 12.6 6.5 16.4 10.6 28.6 11.6 2.6 9.4 nats 1358 
1982 Shar Cit 30.9 =13:..6 6.2 6.1 4.4 10.5 22S =6;.5 
1981 I shell a Wau! 11.6 4.7 SS 953 .0 6.6 1S a7 4.8 
II 7.6 2ne Wreath 6 8.8 5.9 .0 8 12.0 6.8 
III otf sleet 15.6 4.4 4.7 35.6 4.5 8 5.6 2.6 
IV Hel) 3.8 ORS E209 =4'.9 oeyaks) -1.4 Wis 4.8 ~6.4 
1982 I -8.6 nts) 22.9 -6.6 Slit 30 289 oes 19.4 -4.5 
II ad ee 8.4 -6.8 14.7 7.4 2.8 .0 SU via) 
Ill 3.8 -4,5 a) -4.8 Ske) 220 = per 2.1 12.5 1.0 
IV =iloine Pe} 4.1 Ae Sine -4.3 -1.4 20 26.5 =o 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


zy SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & 


GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 4007 - 1706 ~4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 ~4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -5241 309 -9744 544 1 664 -5626 -4962 
1980 8488 =1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 -1116 -6474 487 -14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1982 17746 -1282 -9303 895 - 16501 1106 18 1424 1245 2669 
1981 I 1818 -253 - 1483 112 -3345 283 >), 360 aI527 ~1167 
I] 1636 -285 - 1643 142 ~3605 279 5 357 - 1969 -1612 

III 1185 ~267 - 1854 11 -394) 261 21 434 ~2756 -2322 

IV 2712 =311 -1494 122 -3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 

1982 | 3482 =322 edit 130 -3975 316 -4 363 -493 - 130 
II 4616 -350 =2301 260 ~4364 306 0 396 252 648 

III 4697 e2oy, -2381 274 -3987 230 13 354 710 1064 

IV 4951 -313 -2458 231 -4175 254 “) 311 776 1087 


RCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMA OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOG 7-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Financial Markets 


# 


3-79 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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70 


70 
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71-72 


72-73 
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balaujoA xi 


MAY 


(2) (3) (4) (5) 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


1981 


1982 


1983 
1982 


1983 


MAY 


CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


1983 


II 


a) 


1983 TABLE 71 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADu 
USTED 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES a MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) 


12s 10.1 JAE) aie 14.5 T2e} 
10.4 6.8 4.9 18., 7 20.2 10.4 
1 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 Vid 
7.4 4.0 3.0 iba 13.1 daa 
1.3 1.2 1.6 9.4 Syl Eee. 
8.8 8.8 7.6 15.8 11.8 eal 
(eB) 4.7 3.5 16.8 14.2 ea 
3.5 lee: ot Naty f 12.8 qAET sui 
4.4 5 midis ee 6.6 Ze 
3 9 8 11.2 6.5 Sang 

ee =e 4 (hoe) 3.4 9 
4 4.6 6.7 7.4 3.9 =.3 
5! 8.5 10.4 7.9 5.0 4 
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NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 


CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS, 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


1983 TABLE 72 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN Y BANK OF CANAD 


CHARTERED BANKS 
OVERNMENT RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 
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OFFICIAL GOVERNME ALL 

NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (2:) (1) (1) 


-4) 1071 1699 1.008 Sah 106178 
-679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125242 
143 1012 2242 1.007 12.13 139048 
341 Ef 1121 1.009 17).62 185009 
-578 -2819 -1544 1,008 13.79 186685 
~661 1139 1242 1.007 17.55 153370 
-58 £923 -620 1.013 19.38 165098 
1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185003 
- 1402 -432 -205 1,009 14,28 186198 
~42 =23) -287 1.010 15.07 186091 
864 ERE fy! -1718 1.007 14.70 188214 
3 120 667 1,008 1a Pre bs 186685 
459 97, -274 1,009 9.32 184016 
553 -587 -941 BLO 14.73 185794 
-651 104 246 1,005 14,98 185303 
56 253 408 1.014 15.50 186091 
344 -1187 - 1030 1.006 15.62 184615 
593 -68 143 1.006 15.12 187120 
=73 ~ 1023 -831 1,009 13.37 188214 
- 193 -120 4 1.006 12.09 187605 
68 883 1285 1.011 10.87 187213 
127 -643 -622 1,006 10.40 186685 
316 640 654 1.008 9.60 184402 
513 -829 ~728 1.007 9.18 184827 
-371 -8 -200 1.011 9.19 184016 
225 183543 
VIEW. 


AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


65635 
81804 
95785 
129934 
129225 


108683 
118883 
129934 
130413 
129315 
131449 
129225 
125489 


128759 
128551 
129315 
128356 
130596 
131449 
130659 
130293 
129225 
127778 
126687 
125489 
123282 
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MAY 9, 1983 TABLE 73 9:20 AM 


NET NEK SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 

BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1978 7670 2820 10490 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6474 587 2776 4510 -8 22622 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8641 439 3705 5373 215 29760 
1981 12784 Seb 12749 12432 361 6106 6172 42 37863 
1982 13975 5025 19000 13101 906 5024 3878 246 42153 
1981 II ~602 620 18 2645 151 1639 2436 =9 6879 
III 766 500 1266 3338 16 861 1221 -26 6677 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4192 254 2205 836 = 17200 
1982 I 338 =1325 -987 3561 215 1882 701 =32 5340 
II 939 775 1714 2795 157 640 695 148 6148 
II! 998 2675 3673 3772 253 1710 612 118 10137 
IV 11700 2900 14600 2973 281 792 1870 12 20528 
1983 I =al 3400 3399 5311 14 732 1050 Sat] 10495 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG REIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 

RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1978 8,98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 9.27 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10,21 10,74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 i2es2 12m2e 12.48 13.02 13535 13.24 13.15 
1981 igs ue i? 15,96 15.50 Smee Wea 155.95 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 13.96 13.64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14.15 
1981 II 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 1Sno 18.57 
III 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 Wet? 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
IV 16.12 15.81 REL) 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 I 14.86 14,59 15.41 15.02 ey 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 158.35 
II 15.74 15.50 ec 14.97 15.16 Uo les 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 
II] 14.35 13.89 13.92 13.85 14.19 14.35 15.51 16.00 16.01 14.32 
IV 10.89 10.58 10.60 10.76 11.52 122 12.96 1329 13.41 10.88 
1983 I She 9.33 Seiral 9.94 11.02 11.93 2nrs 1315 13.15 9.62 
1982 MAR 1S 14.86 15.32 14.76 14,99 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.85 16.15 
APR 157.32 14,98 15.08 14,53 14.86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.65 15.50 
MAY 1532 15.18 14.66 14.54 14.71 14.72 UGSiot7 16.68 16.82 15.60 
JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 els Z4y 17.69 17.80 17.05 
JUL 15.60 15.25 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 17.23 17.27 15.65 
AUG 14.26 13.70 13.44 13°39 13.80 13.96 15.35 15.81 15.99 14.20 
SEP 13.18 Woe 12.62 12.54 13.10 13.48 14.43 14.97 14.78 13.10 
ocT ins Wiley 11.43 WeEKe) 12.07 12.63 13.10 13.64 13.61 11,45 
NOV 10.87 10.72 10.53 10.67 11.46 12.18 ise23 13.43 13.58 10.95 
DEC 10.26 9.80 atk 10.10 11,03 11.69 12.55 12.79 13.05 10.25 
1983 JAN 9.81 9.58 9.89 10.19 Vi Uy, 12.28 ely 13239 13.54 10,05 
FEB 9.43 hPa! 9.66 9.84 10,95 11.80 12.51 12.95 iP/okK) 9.50 
MAR 9.42 his el 9.57 9.80 10,95 11.70 12,56 aser2 12.92 9.30 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIENM. 


MAY 3, 1983 TABLE 75 3:20 AM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NDEX 
U.S. BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SHIS 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK : okey: he la 


FRANC YEN TEN 
( THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 

(1) 

1978 1,141 2.191 .254 .570 . 644 5.48 - 
1979 jbrabi bi A 2.486 .276 . 640 . 705 5 368 122.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 Se aft 644 . 698 5.185 122.4 
1981 1, 199 2.430 .222 .532 -613 5.452 122.7 
1982 1,234 2.158 . 189 .509 . 609 4.967 123.3 
1981 II WEED 2.492 eed -527 .589 5.455 12227 
II] 1,212 2.225 . 209 . 499 79 5.228 122.4 
IV Te192 2.244 .211 nos) .652 a eiciie iZtes 
1982 I 1.209 2.231 . 202 .515 645 5.173 122.1 
II 1,245 24 AK) . 198 .523 .624 5.101 124.8 
III 1,250 22199 . 180 -503 591 4.828 124.2 
IV least 2.030 .174 . 493 .576 4.765 122.0 

1983 1 Tree? 1.880 .178 .510 . 609 §.211 122.1 
1982 APR 1,225 Zahid . 196 .511 .625 5.023 122.8 
MAY 1.234 2.234 205 .533 . 633 5.204 124.4 
JUN 279 2.240 . 194 .525 .614 5.076 12743 
JUL 1.270 2.203 . 185 .515 . 606 4.982 126.4 
AUG 1.245 2.148 . 180 -502 .590 4.809 123.8 
SEP We EL) 2.114 a YAS . 493 WAY 4.692 122.4 
OCT 1.230 2.086 .172 486 .566 4.530 I2ites 
NOV 1.226 2.002 .170 484 .560 4.656 121.4 
DEC 1,238 2.002 . 180 511 . 603 5. 109 iZ3n2 
1983 JAN 1.228 i933 . 181 .514 625 5.280 122.6 
FEB 15227 1,881 .178 -506 . 609 5.204 2254 
MAR 1,226 1.827 cA .509 -594 5.148 Lata 
APR 1.232 ib sts - 168 . 505 .599 5.185 12272 

URCE: BANK NADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEM, ARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


(1) GEOMETRICALLY WKEIGHTED BY 1977-81 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 
OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 


NET 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
a ee ae eee 
1978 85 -2150 -271 35 6292 -1314 5013 -881 
1979 675 -2500 527 476 4968 -2169 3275 -877 
1980 585 S319 0 1483 1071 5044 -2382 3733 -1186 
1981 -4600 -5900 -746 1267 13056 =285:1 11372 -829 
1982 - 1425 200 -368 - 130 15855 -3645 12080 -2275 
1981 | 410 - 1460 =375 279 1629 -454 1454 -66 
I] -3305 -980 -290 466 2095 -730 1831 -391 
II] aro - 1800 112 246 2844 ~493 2597 ~206 
IV - 1330 - 1660 =193 276 6488 -1274 5490 - 166 
1982 | - 1875 1325 -200 345 4440 -681 4104 ~201 
I] athe -690 8 120 3819 Pe: re or 
a = -202 4830 a g 
IT] 250 325 278 20. cee ia Sri 


MAY 9, 1983 TABLES (77 9:20 AM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NER RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1978 29 224) 21 -261 -248 262 1537 3111 
1979 Ses SRE 46 -230 =S22 33 1906 1905 
1980 if -194 20 -238 ~281 37 105 307 
1981 mal i 9 SUK, -309 41 1943 558 
1982 -420 = 18 -288 -200 43 1227 8561 
1981 I ~243 St/ 4 -124 -24 9 -54 -486 
II =315 7H) 2 =29 ) 1 -44 aan 
IIl 548 -50 2 -67 =57 0 920 1624 
IV 3 -8 1 SEK) PANG) 31 4121 2971 
1982 | 31 -10 5 -101 =27, 7 1342 4400 
Il -82 -4 4 -44 0 1 149 1603 
II] -81 =6 2 -69 =a 1 -260 2028 
IV -288 AL, 7 te Un? 34 -4 530 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMEN TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIA OTHE 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 

OBLIGATIONS 


he 


1982 


SOURCE: QUARTERL 


37 
524 
-60 

1401 
-731 


I 402 
I -4 
I] -43 
Vv 1046 
-530 
I =p iri 
Il 62 
Vv -46 


STIMATES 0 


HE CANADIAN BALANCE OF 


55 
217 
171 
164 
-26 


-8 
<5) 
4\ 
188 
“6 
-50 
-36 
66 


=53 
-178 
542 
a2 
127 


26 
aus 
213 

- 148 

6 
-87 
256 
-48 


128 
=5 
- 164 
760 
- 1183 


73 
265 
209 
213 
~34 

-612 
a2o 
-512 


NTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 


CATALOGU 


-001, 


STATISTICS CANADA. 
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9:20 AM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 

0 N_ CURRENCY LDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ST aaa aia a ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS‘ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
1978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4348 ~ 185 
1979 4107 72 1498 6915 8820 -858 
1980 1406 -489 -2878 -730 177 -542 
1981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
1982 -4376 -3052 ~435 -9411 -850 -666 
1981 I 5912 -1331 300 6058 5572 -314 
Il 8098 -1242 -237 6755 3204 -637 
III 2726 - 1960 -2343 - 466 1158 -126 
IV 1229 -2203 2872 2725 5696 1459 
1982 | 1686 -2016 - 1082 -1992 2408 - 1668 
II -2180 -720 -1618 -5254 -3651 -27 
III - 1323 141 1897 1123 3151 1100 

IV -2559 -457 368 -3288 -2758 -71 


URCE: A LY MATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANC NTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, ALOGUE 67-001, ATISTICS CANADA, 
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Data in Many Forms... 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations 
are offered on computer print-outs, microfiche and microfilm, 
and magnetic tapes. Maps and other geographic reference 
materials are available for some types of data. Direct access 
to aggregated information is possible through CANSIM, 
Statistics Canada’s machine-readable data base and retrieval 
system. 


How to Obtain More Information 


Inquiries about this publication and related statistics or ser- 
vices should be directed to: 


Current Economic Analysis Division, 
Economic Statistics Field, 


Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6 (Telephone: 992-4441) 
or to the Statistics Canada reference centre in: 


St. John’s (772-4073) Sturgeon Falls (753-4888) 
Halifax (426-5331) Winnipeg (949-4020) 
Montreal (283-5725) Regina (359-5405) 
Ottawa (992-4734) Edmonton (420-3027) 
Toronto (966-6586) Vancouver (663-3691) 


Toll-free access is provided in all provinces and territories, for 
users who reside outside the local dialing area of any of 
the regional reference centres. 


Newfoundland and Labrador Zenith O0-7037 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 

and Prince Edward Island 1-800-565-7192 
Quebec 1-800-361-2831 
Ontario 1-800-268-1151 
Manitoba 1-800-282-8006 
Saskatchewan 1(112)800-667-3524 
Alberta 1-800-222-6400 
British Columbia (South 

and Central) 112-800-663-1551 


Yukon and Northern B.C. 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 0-8913 
Northwest Territories 

(area served by 

NorthwesTel Inc.) Zenith 2-2015 


How to Order Publications 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchas- 
ed from local authorized agents and other community 
bookstores, through the local Statistics Canada offices, or by 
mail order to Publication Sales and Services, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A OV7. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 


Current Account Balance of International Payments, 


Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


Current Account Balance of International Payments, 


Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 


Current Account Balance of Internatione| Payments, 


Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


Current Account Balance of International Payments, 


Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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Seasonally Adjusted 


Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


}-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


'-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970’s the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of alarge 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data ba 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing int 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 

machine readable form. Historical and more timely data no 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of May Data Releases 
‘Based on data available as of June 14, 1983)! 


summary 


‘he forces propelling the recovery seem to have shifted 
‘omewhat entering the second quarter. In the first quarter 
ne strength originated in exports, personal expenditure, 
esidential construction, and in a substantially reduced rate 
f inventory liquidation. Early in the second quarter export 
emand took on new vigour, whereas personal expenditure 
ppears to have lost some of its vitality, although the 

utlook for personal outlays remains positive. The inventory 
ector should remain a source of strength as the period of 
ventory liquidation appears to be nearing an end, implying 
tat gains in demand will be matched by increases in pro- 
jction and employment, which in turn will generate income 
dd revenues for further spending and aid the self- 
lstainment of the recovery. Another record increase 

‘the leading indicator in March supports this view of the 
irrent stage of the recovery. In addition to exports and in- 
tories, the economy will benefit from a strong housing 
sctor in the second quarter, while the outlook for business 
‘ed investment appears to have improved slightly. 


e improvement in exports reflects a surprising accelera- 
nof the U.S. economy to rates that have caused many 
“ecasters to revise upwards their forecasts for 1983. As 
“esult exports to that country increased a significant 

'3 per cent in April, led by end products, especially 
‘tomobiles. As well, the economic recovery of many other 
‘untries appears to be gaining momentum, and our exports 
those countries rose very strongly in April, led by sales 
‘faw materials. The export data support the optimism 
‘2ressed by export-oriented manufacturers in the April 
‘vey of business conditions. Imports rose only marginally 
April, led by end products such as automobiles and other 
sumer goods. Asa result, the merchandise trade 

‘plus rose to a new high. 


@ sluggishness evident in personal expenditure in January 
‘J February returned in April. Retail sales in current 

‘lars fell in April following an increase in real retail sales in 

'rch, the only gain in real sales this year. Although some 

the slackening in April appears to be due to technical fac- 
$ associated with unusual seasonal movements, it seems 
t personal expenditure has, in the short run at least, lost 

ne of its vitality. This view is supported by a fall in 


I references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
ated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
4rpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end- 
dint Seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of 
€ projected factor method employed in the numbers published 
/ the data source. For this reason numbers cited in this report 
4y differ from those published by the data source. 


employment in retail and wholesale trade in May. Never- 
theless, the outlook for consumer spending remains positive 
as overall employment has increased 202,000 since No- 
vember, inflation remains below the rate of increase in 
wages, and consumer confidence remains high. 


Inventory liquidation in manufacturing accelerated in March 
to almost double the rates posted in January and February. 
This appears to bring us close to the end of the period of 
inventory liquidation as the number of manufacturers who 
judged their inventory levels to be about right jumped 
substantially in the April survey of business conditions, and 
in May employment in manufacturing posted a large gain, 
the first significant increase since the onset of the recession 
in July 1981. 


The housing sector exhibited renewed strength in the second 
quarter as starts of single family dwellings accelerated 

to record levels. Much of the strength appears to have 
been borrowed from the future, however, as builders rush- 
ed to complete starts in time to qualify for the federal 
government's Canadian Home Ownership Stimulation Plan 
which expired in May-June. Nevertheless, these starts 
represent a glimpse at a relatively robust near-term future, 
reflecting relatively low mortgage rates and an improved 
outlook for employment, which have permitted the realiza- 
tion of pent-up demand due to demographic factors. 


Although investment is still expected to decline for the year, 
the outlook has improved slightly due to the unexpected 
strength of the recovery and to the improved profitability 
and liquidity of firms in the first quarter. The Conference 
Board’s survey of business in the first quarter indicated that 
weakness of demand (not interest rates) was the most im- 
portant factor now underlying the ongoing decline in invest- 
ment. At the same time, the increase in demand raised 
capacity utilization in manufacturing moderately in the first 
quarter, commencing the removal of this impediment. This 
favourable movement was reinforced by the improved pro- 
fitability and liquidity of firms in the first quarter, and it would 
not be surprising if investment were to exceed the inten- 
tions expressed in the January survey of Private and Public 
Investment Intentions. The inertia of this sector is so great, 
however, that even if the forecast intentions are exceeded, 
it will not be by a large margin. 


The recovery has carried production to the first quarterly 
increase since the second quarter 1981 as both gross 
domestic and gross national product grew sharply in the first 
quarter. Growth had become relatively widespread by 
March as the trend-cycle of output was growing in over 50 
per cent of industries at that time. The greatest gains were 
made in industries whose sales are relatively sensitive to 
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variations in interest rates, and these same industries declin- 
ed the most during the recession, reflecting the large role 
that interest rates have played both in the recession and in 
the recovery. 


By May employment had increased 202,000 from its trough 
in November, and gains were registered in most areas of 
the country. In May, the number of young workers 
employed increased more than did those 25 years and 
over. Employment in manufacturing was up 1.8 per cent, 
the first appreciable increase since the onset of the reces- 
sion. Despite the growth in employment, the unemployment 
rate has fallen only marginally as increases in the labour 
force have almost matched the gains in employment. 


Price increases have become more widespread but, with a 
few exceptions, have remained moderate in size as the 
recovery has progressed. Consumer prices were flat in 
April while manufacturers’ prices increased only marginally. 
At the same time over 75 per cent of manufacturing in- 
dustries recorded increases or no change in their prices in 
April, in comparison to less than 60 per cent in September 
1982. This combination of widespread yet moderate in- 
creases in prices is in contrast to the periods of rapid infla- 
tion in the 1970’s when at times the number was over 90 
per cent. The gasoline price wars, increased productivity, 
more moderate wage settlements, and improved profitability 
and liquidity lie behind the continued moderation in price 
increases in April. 


¢ Real domestic production was up 0.8 per cent in March, 
contributing to the 1.8 per cent gain in the first quarter. 
By March, 54.3 per cent of industries registered an in- 
creasing trend for output, in comparison to a low of 
25.9 per cent in May 1982. 


¢ Employment gained 0.6 per cent in May, identical to 
April’s increase. In May, however, 39,000 young 
workers found jobs in comparison to 24,000 for those 
25 years and over, reversing a trend that had prevailed 
through April. Employment in manufacturing was up 
1.8 per cent, while in wholesale and retail trade it fell by 
18,000. 


Retail sales gained 2.5 per cent in volume in March. In 
current dollars, sales fell 2.8 per cent in April, negating 
the 2.8 per cent current dollar increase in March. 
Delayed tax refunds, the early Easter, and unusually wet 
weather in April may have distorted the seasonal move- 
ment of this series, and the movement over the two- 
month period is more reflective of the trend of current 
dollar retail sales. 
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© The indicators of residential construction acceleratec 
May following some softening in March. Housing start 
registered 254,000 units at annual rates in May, main 
due to single starts, compared to an average of 174, 
from January to April. Building permits were up 10.1 
cent in March and 0.9 per cent in April to a level of 
190,300 units. 


e With inclusion of the April data, the underlying trend fc 
merchandise exports and imports increased by 1.7 
cent and 2.3 per cent respectively, with the larger gai 
imports reflecting the more robust recovery in Canada 
through the first quarter. Entering the second quarter 
however, there was increased evidence of an acceler 
tion in the recovery in the United States and in the Eu 
pean and Japanese economies. This was reflected in 
10.5 per cent gain in exports in April, compared to th 
1.9 per cent increase in imports. As a result the mer- 
chandise trade surplus reached a record level of 
$1,993 million in April. 


e New orders in manufacturing fell 2.5 per cent in vol 
in March, as shipments dropped 1.3 per cent and im 
tories fell by $169 million (61971). This represents 1 
second consecutive month of slackness in manufactur 
and parallels similar weakening of consumer demand ir 
January and February. This weakness appears to be 
transitory as, according to the business conditions 
survey, the number of manufacturing firms planning an 
crease in production rose to 46 per cent in April from 
28 per cent in January. 


¢ Consumer prices (not seasonally adjusted) were flat ir 
April while manufacturers’ prices edged up by 0.2 per 
cent, and prices for raw materials climbed 1.2 per cer 
(not seasonally adjusted). 


e Output per employee increased 0.7 per cent in Marct 
and wage settlements have continued to become mor 
moderate as the annual rate of increase in base rates 
all contracts settled in the first quarter was 4.3 per ce 
Excluding COLA contracts, the rate of increase was 6 
per cent compared to 7.3 per cent in the fourth quart 


The size and breadth of increases in the composite lead 
indicators in March suggest that the recovery will contint 
through the next several months at least. The composite 
leading index advanced 3.01 per cent in March to a leve 
124.86, as all ten components continued to increase. 1 
non-filtered version rose 1.69 per cent to 133.5. The 

sources of strength in final demand appear to be consun 
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demand, exports and housing. The period of massive in- 
ventory liquidation appears to be over, with the result that 
increases in final demand are now being reflected in 
increased employment, especially in manufacturing. 


The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator' 


The indicators of personal expenditure on goods continued 
to rise in March, indicating that consumption should con- 
tinue the upturn that began in the fourth quarter. Sales of 
new motor vehicles and of furniture and appliances grew 
1.37 per cent and 1.04 per cent respectively. Signs of a 
slowdown in household demand early in the first quarter 
dissipated as the non-filtered2 sales of cars (and of many 
other durable goods) regained strength following two con- 
secutive months of decline. Although the weakness in sales 
of furniture and appliances (non-filtered) continued into 
March, this apparently was viewed by retailers as a tran- 
sitory phenomenon as manufacturers’ new orders for fur- 
niture and appliances jumped 9.3 per cent in March. These 
expectations of a recovery in demand are supported by 
strong gains in the indicators of residential construction, and 


1 The Composite Leading Indicator has been updated in order to in- 
clude the annual revisions made to the data at the source during 
the last 18 months. 


2 The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the 
data so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering 
the leading index and its components with minimum phase shift 
filters so as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. 
See D. Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of 
Economic Time Series”, Canadian Statistical Review, February 
1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered in- 
dex exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 
2 month lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The 
filtered index emitted only 10 false signals over this period and 
had a 5 month average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 to 
January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered version 
represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, whereas the 64 false 
signals in the non-filtered series represents an error rate of 17.8 
per cent. 

3 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, residential 
building permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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by the vigorous growth in employment in April and May, 
which has considerably improved the outlook for real 
incomes in the second quarter. 


The residential construction’ index continued to advance 
rapidly in March, up 10.90 per cent. This virtually 
guarantees growth in residential construction throughout 
first half of 1983. Moreover, the surge in the non-filtere 
housing starts and building permits early in the second 
quarter suggests that the growth in residential constructi 
could extend over most of the year. The surge in housir 
starts in May (to a level of 254,000 at annual rates for n 
filtered data) is partly an irregular movement due to the t 
mination of assistance programmes for housing. It also 
reflects, however, the underlying positive trend in housin 
that has emerged gradually since last September. Unde 
ing demand for new housing, particularly for single family 


Leading Indicators 
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tDue to unavailability of mortgage loan approvals, this index in 
March includes only urban housing starts and residential building 
permits. 


nits, may be buoyed by the changing distribution of the 
copulation which, at the current time, should imply a greater 
ate of property acquisition. 


vecovery in the manufacturing sector proceeded in March. 
he growth in household and export demand since autumn 
Jeceeded in reversing, in the first quarter, the downward 
end in new orders for durable goods and in the ratio of 
jipments to finished goods inventories. The improvement 
ontinued into March with these series rising 0.64 per cent 
d 0.02 respectively. The improvement was not sufficient 
>wever, to raise employment in manufacturing, which, ac- 
yding to the labour force survey, remained practically flat 
rough April. However, the improved outlook for consumer 
ue for residential construction, and for exports, should 
prove the performance of the manufacturing sector. Sup- 
srting this notion, the average workweek climbed 0.40 per 
¢nt in March and employment in manufacturing was up 

8 per cent in May. 


’ 


le improvement i in the indicator of profit margins accelerated 
\March, reflecting the substantial growth in profits in the 
st quarter. The percentage change in manufacturers’ 

ice per unit labour cost advanced 0.15 to 0.02 per cent, 
jile the non-filtered series was up 0.15 to 0.39 per cent. 
ofit margins continued to improve because of productivity 
‘ins as output per employee increased and unit labour 

‘sts posted another large decline. Hourly earnings ad- 
ced 0.5 per cent, higher than the 0.2 per cent rate of 
hrease in prices, muting somewhat the beneficial effect of 
2} productivity gains. Although wage gains have become 
)re moderate, in the short term they will likely continue to 
tially offset the effects of productivity increases, as 
‘gotiated settlements in manufacturing advanced 

2 per cent in the first quarter. 


p leading index for the United States accelerated in 

rch (+1.61 per cent), indicating that the recovery of our 
»orts to that country should continue in the second 

arter, following a 10.3 per cent gain in the first quarter. 
»orts to the U.S. increased 5.5 per cent in April after a 
#2-month downturn in March, due mainly to a pause in 
omobile trade between the two countries. The 
*ngthening of exports in April was widespread as all ma- 
‘commodity groups registered increases reflecting the im- 
ved demand by the United States. Demand in Europe 

| Japan improved also as exports to both these regions 
}w in April, reflecting the recent increases in the leading 
‘Cators for most major OECD countries. 


ding indicators of the financial sector continued their ad- 
‘ce in March, although a slowdown became evident in the 
\-filtered data. The index of stock prices on the Toronto 


exchange gained 7.03 per cent, and the real money supply 
was up 1.27 per cent. Increased expenditures for residen- 
tial housing were reflected in a growth in demand for mor- 
tgages but, excluding mortgages, consumer credit remained 
weak, suggesting that households are financing their 
expenses from current income or from asset liquidation. 


Output 


The gross domestic product rose 0.9 per cent in March, 
leading to the first quarterly increase (+1.8 per cent) 
since the beginning of the recession in July 1981. With 
the inclusion of the March data, over half of Canadian in- 
dustries (54.3 per cent) recorded a rise in the trend- cycle 
of their output, indicating that the recovery had spread 
to these various industries. The GDP has risen by 2.4 
per cent since October 1982, which marked to date 

the cyclical trough of the latest recession (this date, 
however, could be revised subsequently). An analysis of 
the industries contributing to the downturn and the cur- 
rent recovery clearly indicates the major role played by 
interest rates during this period. Goods-producing in- 
dustries in which demand is affected by the cost of 
money, such as residential construction and automobile 
manufacturing, served the most to the decline and 
recovery of the GDP since June 1981 (a review of 
movements in industrial output during the current cycle 
was presented by the Gross Domestic Product Division 
in the Statistics Canada Daily of June 10, 1983). The 
strong growth in exports in April (+10.5 per cent) and 
the sustained rise in employment in April and May (+0.6 
per cent for each month) suggest an acceleration of GDP 
in the second quarter of 1983. 


The rise in the diffusion index of the gross domestic product 
in March clearly reflects the firming of the economic 
recovery at the end of the first quarter. The non-filtered 
index rose to 59.9 per cent in March compared with 39.5 
per cent in July 1982. The proportion of industries in 

which the trend-cycle of output was positive increased 
sharply with the addition of the March data to reach a level 
of 54.3 per cent compared with 46.3 per cent in February. 
This is the first time since the beginning of the recession 
that the output of over half of the industries rose. 


The increase in the GDP in March is attributable essentially 
to the services sector (+1.3 per cent), while output of 
goods remained at the same level as in February. This 
slowdown in goods production is attributable to the 
manufacturing sector (—0.8 per cent), but several indicators 
signal an upturn in industrial output. In fact, the March 
decrease was partly due to the temporary shut-down of a 
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car assembly line for model change-over. The bright pro- 
spects for retail sales despite the April downturn indicates 
that industrial output of durable consumer goods should rise 
in the coming months. The overall growth in exports in the 
first quarter and in April should also encourage an upturn in 
industrial output. Several industries in which output con- 
tinued to fall in February recorded significant increases in 
their exports in March and April, notably metal products 
manufacturing, pulp and paper mills, chemical products and 
certain industries related to business investment, such as 
industrial and agricultural machinery. A major recovery of 
industrial output, however, could be delayed until May, 
since new orders declined in March (—2.5 per cent) follow- 
ed by a loss of 7,000 jobs (—0O.4 per cent) in April in the 
manufacturing sector. The gain of 32,000 jobs (+1.8 per 
cent) in May in this sector and the results of the survey 
conducted by the Purchasing Management Association of 
Canada indicating an upturn in output and new orders for 
May seem to confirm this outlook. 


Excluding the manufacturing and agricultural sectors, output 
rose by 2.1 per cent in goods-producing industries in March, 
boosted by forestry output (+ 13.4 per cent) and residential 
construction (+7.4 per cent). The increase in housing 
starts up to May should generate sustained growth in 
residential construction in the second quarter, and hence in 
forestry output. (This leading effect, however, could be 
delayed due to the weakness of the lumber sector in March 
and April). Output fell in most mining industries in March, 
but the strong growth in non-metallic mines (+52.5 per 
cent) pushed up mines, quarries and oil wells as a whole by 
0.3 per cent. The upward trend in exports of the major 
metals (iron, nickel, copper and coal) with the inclusion of 
April figures should result in a more widespread growth in 
mining output, which rose 11.8 per cent between August 
1982 and March 1983. Oil and gas output fell again in 
March, and there are no indications that this trend will be 
reversed in exports level, although domestic demand should 
improve together with the production and trade of goods. 


Output in service-producing industries rose 1.3 per cent 
in March, the strongest gain since February 1982. The 
breadth of this movement is due in part to the ending of 
strikes by schoolteachers in Quebec, which raised the non- 
commercial industries index by 2.2 per cent. In the com- 
mercial sector, output of Services increased by 1.0 per cent 
as a result of evenly widespread gains in almost all sectors, 
particularly trade (+ 1.9 per cent), transportation (+3.5 per 
cent), communications (+0.5 per cent), and storage 
(+18.0 per cent). The growth in employment in these sec- 
tors in April and May (except for trade in May) signals that 
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output of services should continue to rise in the second 
quarter. There was, however, a drop of 0.2 per cent in 
output of financial institutions, probably due to the reduc 
in credit demand and brokerage services by consumers 
businesses. The fall in credit demand and in employmer 
the finance, insurance and real estate sector in April and 
May augurs new downturns in the output of this sector € 
in the second quarter. 


Households 


The recovery of employment continued to gain momen- 
tum in May, probably reflecting the more widespread 
growth in output levels during the second quarter, par- 
ticularly in the manufacturing sector. The firming of 
final demand in March led to a sharp increase in full- 
time employment in the service-producing industries in 
April, and the movement spread to the goods sector in 
May. Retail sales resumed in March their upward trend 
which began in November, and as a result the quarterly 
level continued to increase steadily. Sales of durable 
goods rose and sales of semi-durables accelerated. The 
reversal of this positive movement in April appears to 
have been temporary, mainly caused by unusual factors 
since manufacturing orders rose again during April and 
retailers were very optimistic about consumer demand in 
May and June. The continuing moderating trend in 
prices, bolstered partly by productivity gains, probably 
reinforced the impact of the recovery of employment an 
incomes on consumer demand. The long-term outlook 
for inflation also remains moderate due to the decline in 
the cost of borrowing and the continued slowdown in 
wage settlements (excluding the effects of cost-of-living 
clauses, wage increases decreased to 6.6 per cent in th 
first quarter). The housing sector strengthened in the 
second quarter, as single-family housing starts reached 
record levels. Although much of this rise was due to the 
end of a federal housing assistance program, the 
medium-term prospects for the housing sector remain 
bright. Employment is improving in all regions and for 

all age groups and mortgage rates remain at low levels, 
which should stimulate the formation of households and 
the realization of their potential demand. 


The upturn in employment gained vigour for the second 
consecutive month in May (+63,000), affecting both yo 
workers (+39,000) and persons aged 25 and over 
(+24,000), which reflects the greater diffusion of the 
recovery in output. The monthly increase reflects the 
broadening of the recovery of employment in goods- 
producing industries, and this followed a comparable mo 


sent in service-producing industries in April. The May in- 
rease was concentrated more among men (+45,000) than 
‘omen (+18,000). In April, the trade, services and 
rtation sectors recorded the largest gains in 
Eiie to the strengthening of the indicators of final de- 
and since last March. This movement was extended to 
\e goods sector in May, particularly in manufacturing 
+1.8 per cent), where the first Significant increase in 
nployment was posted since the beginning of the 
cession. According to the business conditions survey, 
anufacturing inventories were judged as being at 
asonable levels in April, and consequently the increased 
»mand led to a more general rise in levels of activity and 
nployment. The increase in employment in primary in- 
istries in May (excluding agriculture), however, continued 
movement which began in the fourth quarter, and the rise 
prices for raw materials and housing demand in North 
nerica encouraged a recovery in the mining and lumber 
‘ctors. Employment continued to rise in the construction 
‘ctor in May in conjunction with the leading indicators in 
at sector. 


e employment trend remained positive in service- 
»ducing industries (+3,000), despite a reduction of 
,000 in trade and 3,000 in finance, insurance and real 
‘ate. Employment in community, business and personal 
‘vices and in public administration continued to rise 

arply (+23,000), while it advanced slightly (+ 1,000) in 
Asportation, communication and other utilities. The 

cline in employment in the trade sector reflects less 
nounced seasonal increases than usual, especially in 
ebec and Ontario, where it remained practically unchang- 
: This movement supports the notion that retailers wish 
Pontinue to restrain the growth of unit costs, as their 

fit margins have been hard-hit by the recession. The 
sition of part-time for full-time employment, which is 
lal at this time of the year, was not realized completely in 
'Y, aS there has been a more sustained growth of part- 

? Work in the trade sector in recent months. The drop in 
dloyment in the finance, insurance and real estate sector 
ects more a seasonal situation, indicating the cautious 
ice in the real estate business in view of the termination 
jovernment home ownership assistance plan. Current 

8 (Not seasonally adjusted) revealed a reduction in 

ario and British Columbia. 


Provincial breakdown indicated that the employment 
1d in sectors that have shown an increase was evenly 
rributed throughout the country, except for British 

Jmbia, where there was a reduction in the current data 
anufacturing, in finance, insurance and real estate, and 


mmunity, business and personal services. Employment 


rose more strongly in Quebec (+27,000), the Prairie pro- 
vinces (+15,000), New Brunswick (+6,000) and Ontario 
(+21,000). Employment has increased by 202,000 since 
the November trough, and the recent movement of the 
leading indicators suggests that this favourable trend will 
persist in the coming months. 


The growth in the labour force, which began in December, 
continued to offset the recovery of employment in May 
(+0.5 per cent), which in turn slowed the improvement in 
unemployment. The unemployment rate dropped from 
12.5 per cent to 12.4 per cent of the labour force in May. 
The largest increase in the labour force was registered 
among men (+46,000), in line with the improvement of 
employment conditions for this group. There was at the 
same time a greater increase in the labour force in pro- 
vinces where employment prospects were better in May, 
notably Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie provinces, especial- 
ly Alberta. The structure of the unemployment flows bet- 
ween April and May continued to be stable, which tends to 
indicate that the increase in the labour force was largely ab- 
sorbed by the rise in the level of employment. There was 
also a significant decrease in the number of discouraged 
workers. 


Major wage settlements signed in the first quarter of 1983 
show continued downward pressure on wages in all key 
sectors. For all industries, the average annual increase in 
base rates decreased to 4.3 per cent in the first quarter, its 
lowest level in ten years. The movement of the overall 
average, however, reflects the large number of contracts 
with cost-of-living clauses (COLA), which normally are 
negotiated at lower rates (the figure mentioned above ex- 
cludes any increases in wages that may result from such 
Clauses). Furthermore, the agreements were largely con- 
centrated (89 per cent) in the Quebec public sector, where 
an average annual decrease of 0.4 per cent was legislated 
in the Act on wages in the public sector (Bill 70). In fact, 
the forecast slowdown in wage increases in contracts 
without COLA clauses remained gradual, as the average rise 
in base rates decreased from 7.3 per cent to 6.6 per cent. 


For collective agreements without a COLA clause, the 
average increase in base rates was 6.1 per cent in the 
commercial sector and 6.8 per cent in the non-commercial 
sector. The non-commercial sector, largely reflecting the 
provincial public sector, reacted to wage restraint programs 
in the public sector, which cut the increase in the average 
annual base rate to 6.9 per cent. All indications are that 
this trend will persist in the coming year since, after the 
federal government, Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
have implemented similar programs, and other provinces 
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have announced their intentions to do the same. Set- 
tlements in the commercial sector brought down the in- 
crease in the average annual base rate from 7.6 per cent to 
6.1 per cent. Wage pressures eased considerably in the 
trade sector and in finance, insurance and real estate (+6.2 
per cent compared with +9.7 per cent in the previous 
quarter), manufacturing (+5.9 per cent compared with 
+8.8 per cent in the previous quarter) and the primary sec- 
tor (+7.5 per cent compared with +10.2 per cent in the 
previous quarter). Few agreements, however, were signed 
in these sectors in the first quarter, mostly originating in the 
transportation, communications and public utilities sector 
(+6.1 per cent compared with +6.4 per cent in the 
previous quarter). Nevertheless, there were indications in 
the manufacturing sector (where a more accurate com- 
parison is possible) that the gap of the average increase in 
base rates between Canada (+5.9 per cent) and the United 
States (+4.3 per cent) was reduced enough to dissipate 
some of the concerns about the Canadian competitiveness 
in end products trade. Despite the increased value of the 
Canadian dollar compared with the trough of August 1982, 
average hourly earnings in Canada adjusted for the 
American exchange rate were lower than in the United 
States, which is contrary to the 1975-77 period. In the 
first quarter, average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
slackened in concert with negotiated wages, although the 
recent strength of the downward trend of consumer prices 
contributed to the improvement in real labour income. 


The indicators of the housing market continued to rise in 
March and April, especially for single-family housing, and the 
end of the Canadian Home Ownership Stimulation Plan 
increased housing starts in April and possibly in May. 
Building permits grew by 10.1 per cent in March. An 
irregular downturn in multiple housing starts, however, 
lowered the number of starts by 8.6 per cent in April. 


The indicators of single-family housing rose after two 
months of slight downturns, and this increase was primarily 
due to the end of the federal Home Ownership Stimulation 
Plan. The $30 million extension given to this plan in the 
April 19 budget was quickly absorbed, which should lead to 
a further increase in single-family housing starts in May. 

The CMHC expects that the effects of this plan also should 
help to raise the level of housing starts in June. The 
breakdown by province for April indicates that single-family 
housing starts fell sharply in Ontario, after maintaining 
record levels in the first quarter. There was a slight reduc- 
tion in Quebec, while they increased in the other regions. 
Building permits for March confirmed the prospects that 
single-family housing will stabilize at high levels in the central 
provinces, and will rise in the other regions. The outlook is 
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good for the single-family housing market, since the pent- 
demand which had been accumulating for over a year whi 
high interest rates made this type of housing inaccessible 
should keep activity at high levels. This accumulated 
demand could be quite significant since the maturing of 
children of the baby boom should increase home owner- 
ship. The recovery in employment, the decrease of mort. 
gage rates, and the resulting rise in consumer confidence 
should enable this pent-up demand to be realized. 


Multiple housing starts fell sharply in April, down 29.9 pi 
cent in urban areas. This movement probably does not in 
dicate a reversal of the slight upward trend in this sector, 
since building permits increased by 9.5 per cent in March 
and many building permits appeared to have been issued 
to April but had not yet been realized in housing starts. 
There are 31,200 units (Seasonally unadjusted) for which 
permit was issued between the beginning of October and 
the end of March, and only 25,542 units were started be 
tween the beginning of November and the end of April. A 
tivity in multiple housing, however, should not accelerate 
because of high vacancy rates for this type of housing in 
general (3.1 per cent in April), especially for new housing 
(47 per cent in April compared with 33 per cent on avera 
between 1977 and 1983). In addition, new home buildin 
will reduce the prospects for rental accommodation, since 
means a shift of demand toward ownership. 


Retail sales resumed in March (+2.5 per cent) the upwa 
trend begun in November, and as a result, the quarterly 
level continued to rise gradually, up 0.9 per cent over the 
fourth quarter average. The relative strength of the com- 
ponents was different, however, moving from the durable 
goods sector (—0.9 per cent) to the semi-durable (+2.2 
per cent) and non-durable sectors (+1.9 per cent). The 
sharper decline in inflation in the semi-durable and non- 
durable sectors reinforced the effect of higher real incom 
on the recovery of demand, which has been rising since 
November. The volume of durable goods was down due 
motor vehicule products, which had been stimulated by te 
porary factors in the fourth quarter. Sales of other durabl 
goods remained stable, partly reflecting the increase of 
prices in this sector. 


In March, sales of durable goods, particularly automobiles 
(+11 per cent), led the reversal in retail sales after two 
consecutive monthly declines. The upturn in sales of 
automobiles and parts and other durable goods compone! 
such as outdoor and indoor recreational equipment (+1.¢ 
and +1.1 per cent respectively) augurs well for consume 
demand in the second quarter. Most components of reta 
sales posted a decrease in April. This movement, howev' 


van be attributed to the particularly bad weather during that 
nonth and the delay in income tax refunds. Sales of fur- 
jiture and appliances remained weak (+0.1 per cent), but 
hey soon should begin benefitting from the stimulative 
neasures in the federal, Ontario and Quebec budgets. 

‘here was a jump in sales of semi-durable goods (+1.6 per 
sent) in March, primarily due to clothing as a result of re- 
sent price weakness. Sales of semi-durable goods also 
vere boosted by household goods (+1.3 per cent) and 
ooks and other personal items (+6.4 per cent). Footwear 
ales remained virtually unchanged (—0.1 per cent) after 

ye sharp advance recorded in February, and hardware 

ales continued to fall (—O.2 per cent). Sales of non- 

urable goods continued to rise at a moderate rate (+0.7 
er cent) because of the persistent weakness in gasoline 
‘ices (—1.2 per cent), despite the monthly upturn in 
ebruary. There was, however, a substantial increase in 
vod sales (+1.2 per cent), up sharply since December, as 
result of the price wars in a number of large food stores. 


tices 


lthough it was more evenly distributed, inflation re- 
ained moderate at the consumer and industry levels in 
oil, while it jumped by 1.2 per cent (not seasonally aa- 
sted) at the raw materials level. The gasoline price war 
38 a major factor in the Stability of consumer prices 

.0 per cent not seasonally adjusted) in April and in the 
nall advance in the Industry Selling Price Index (+0.2 
cent). The end of the price war in June will probably 
(sh upward the CPI and ISPI for that month. Price in- 
ases were more diffuse in April, reflecting a broaden- 
) of the economic recovery. The productivity gains 
ie of a cyclical upturn in output, the slowdown in 

ge rates negotiated in major collective agreements 

‘d the easing of debt loads should continue to restrain 
‘ationary pressures. Large price increases, however, 

1 be expected in industries that need to raise their 

ling prices in order to make their operations pro- 

‘ble, notably industries related to wood and minerals. 


> Consumer Price Index (not seasonally adjusted) 
‘bilized in April after monthly variations of —0.3 per cent, 
'.4 per cent, and +1.0 per cent from January to March. 
"road pattern of moderate price increases lies behind the 
‘atic Movements of the CPI since the beginning of the 

't. Excluding energy prices, which have fluctuated con- 
erably since January (—1.4 per cent, —2.1 per cent, 

5 per cent and —4.6 per cent), consumer prices have 
‘ed by —0.2 per cent, +0.8 per cent, +0.3 per cent 

' +0.4 per cent over the same period. Gasoline price 
'S Were responsible for the three monthly declines in 


energy prices, while the March increase was the result of 
the $4 per barrel rise in the price of Canadian crude oil. As 
in April, the continuation of the price wars in most urban 
centres in May and the moderate price increases in the 
other components probably will lead to a modest variation in 
the CPI for May. 


Despite the growth in retail sales, productivity gains in the 
trade and industry sectors should limit price increases. Unit 
labour costs in the trade sector dropped by 3.8 per cent in 
January and 0.3 per cent in February, helping to raise profit 
margins to 1.5 per cent for retail sales in the first quarter of 
1983, the highest level since the beginning of the reces- 
sion. In addition, the rise of 6.2 per cent in wage rates 
negotiated in major contract settlements in the first quarter 
in the trade sector and in finance, insurance and real estate 
(+9.7 per cent in the previous quarter) will help to 
moderate inflation at the consumer level. 


Food prices posted the largest increase in April (+1.0 per 
cent), largely due to the prices of beef processing (+5.0 
per cent), and fresh fruit and vegetables (+9.0 and +7.1 
per cent respectively), which were affected by bad weather 
in the United States and Central America. In the short-term, 
the food index could continue to rise appreciably because 
of a seasonal increase in beef demand and prices, poor 
weather conditions which are likely to delay domestic sup- 
plies of fresh vegetables in central and eastern Canada, and 
the end of the food price war in Quebec in June. Excluding 
food and energy, consumer prices rose by 0.3 per cent in 
April, which corresponds to the average monthly gain of the 
first quarter of 1983. 


The Industry Selling Price Index was up by 0.2 per cent 
in April, after a decline of 0.3 per cent in January and in- 
creases of 0.4 per cent and 0.7 per cent in February and 
March. Selling prices rose in most industries. The diffusion 
index increased to 76.9 per cent in April, compared with 
70.2 per cent in March and 58.7 per cent in September 
1982 (the industries which posted an increase in prices and 
those whose prices remained steady after one month of 
growth or are stable for two successive months are includ- 
ed in the index). The widespread growth of prices for 
manufactured products reflects the diffusion of the 
economic recovery, and the moderate increases in prices il- 
lustrate the ability of most businesses to improve their profit 
margins without substantially raising their selling prices. At 
the level of operating expenses, manufacturing firms benefit- 
ted from lower unit labour costs (—6.9 per cent and —0.2 
per cent in January and February) and a decline in interest 
payments, resulting from a reduction in debt and the cost of 
money. Interest payments (not seasonally adjusted) fell by 
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8.8 per cent between the last quarter of 1982 and the first 
quarter of 1983. It is noteworthy that the largest price in- 
creases originate in industries that showed a deficit during 
the recession and therefore have to raise prices in order to 
make their operations profitable. The long-term trend for in- 
flation at the industrial level was improved by the slowdown 
of increase in wage rates negotiated in major collective 
agreements, up by 5.9 per cent in the first quarter com- 
pared with +8.8 per cent in the last quarter of 1982. 


The monthly movements of the overall index have been 
strongly affected by fluctuations in energy prices in recent 
months. Prices for coal and petroleum products dropped 
by 5.5 per cent in January and 1.7 per cent in February, 
rose by 8.6 per cent in March and again fell by 3 per cent 
(preliminary estimate) in April. The declines resulted from 
the gasoline price war in Ontario and Quebec, while the in- 
crease in March was due to the $4 per barrel rise in the 
wellhead price of Canadian crude oil. The end of the price 
war in May probably will help to push upward the ISPI for 
that month. The index excluding energy climbed by 0.6 per 
cent in April, after monthly variations of +0.3 per cent, 
+0.6 per cent and —0.1 per cent between January and 
March. 


Prices for food and beverages were up by O.6 per cent in 
April, after average gains of 0.4 per cent in the previous 
four months. Food prices at the industrial level mirrored the 
movement of prices at the raw materials level, dominated by 
sharp increases in beef, veal and grain prices. The future 
movement of grain prices will determine the evolution of 
food prices because of their relative importance, their 
leading effect on the prices of certain products (substitution) 
and their impact on the production costs of various other 
products (for an analysis of the outlook for the prices of 
these products, see the section on raw materials prices). 


The growth of construction in North America and the rapid 
increase in log prices due to supply problems led to a fur- 
ther 0.9 per cent rise in wood industry selling prices, up 
11.5 per cent since August 1982. The eight consecutive 
monthly increases, however, were not sufficient to make 
this industry profitable, as operating losses were $57 million 
in the first quarter of 1983. As a result, more price 
advances are to be expected in this sector. 


Increased activity in the construction sector and higher 
wood prices should affect the prices of furniture and home 
furnishings, but there are no clear signs of renewed inflation 
for these products at the industrial level. After monthly in- 
creases of 0.7 per cent, 0.3 per cent and 0.6 per cent 
between January and March, those prices were up by a 
mere O.1 per cent in April, even though this industry 
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continued to show a deficit in the first quarter of 1983. 
Similarly, despite the strong growth in demand for 
household appliances, prices for those goods at the in- 
dustrial level remained unchanged since the seasonal 
increases in January. Nevertheless, the industry posted 
sharply higher profit margins in the fourth quarter of 19& 
and the first quarter of 1983, partly as a result of 
productivity gains. 


Higher prices for common and precious metals at the ra 
materials level in April appear to have been responsible | 
the rise in selling prices of primary metals, particularly in 
smelting and refining (+5.3 per cent), and rolling, castin 
and extruding of aluminum (+1.6 per cent) and other m« 
(+0.9 per cent). As in the case of mining companies, p 
ductivity gains brought about by a recovery in output are 
probably insufficient to ensure the profitability of primary 
metals operations, forcing them to raise selling prices as 
soon as demand allows it. New orders and unfilled orde 
for primary metals increased by 12.9 per cent and 17.4 
cent respectively between the fourth quarter of 1982 al 
the first quarter of 1983. 


For industries further along the metals processing chain 
which managed to maintain positive profit margins during 
last recession, increases in selling prices were generally 
small or non-existent. Most prices of fabricated metals r 
mained stable in April, and the 0.5 per cent rise was dus 
almost entirely to the food cans subcomponent. 


Selling prices in the paper and allied industries were dow 
by 0.1 per cent in April. These companies, however, Ww! 
be forced to raise prices in order to make their operatior 
profitable, after losses of $178 million or 4 per cent of 
sales in the first quarter of 1983. Some industries expo 
ting newsprint hope to be able to increase their prices fr 
$468.50 U.S. to $500 per ton on July 1St (LeD 26/5). 
The upturn in exports of newsprint in March (+2.9 per 
cent) and in April (+13.6 per cent) appears to support t 
hopes. The weakness in investment since the beginning 
1983 has served to limit price increases for electrical pr 
ducts and machinery since January (+2.0 per cent and 
+1.4 per cent respectively at annual rates). 


The Raw Materials Price Index (not seasonally adjusted) 
rose by 1.2 per cent in April after levelling off in March. 
Price increases were evenly distributed as the recovery 
spread through the various manufacturing industries. The 
growth in output appeared to be responsible for advance 
the prices of ferrous (+0.8 per cent) and non-ferrous 
metals (+5.4 per cent) and textiles (+0.7 per cent). Th 
forecast growth in output should lead to further increases 


prices in metal mines, which need to raise their selling 
prices in order to make their operations profitable. Tem- 
porary productivity gains are unlikely to offset operating 
losses of $174 million (or 9.7 per cent of sales) in the first 
quarter of 1983. 


The strong upturn in the construction sector in the United 
States and Canada had not been anticipated by suppliers, 
and as a result, wood inventories fell rapidly just as logging 
was hampered by the arrival of spring. Consequently, log 
prices in April were up by 2.6 per cent relative to March 
and 5.2 per cent compared with the level attained in 
)December 1982, although they were still 8.3 per cent 
below the most recent peak in August 1981. In view of 
these supply problems, the relatively low prices and the 
ent outlook for the housing sector, further increases are 
expected in lumber prices. In addition, Suppliers are likely 
to encourage higher prices to offset meagre profit margins 
in the pulpwood sector, where the price outlook is not as 
promising. Pulp inventories in North America and in the 
Scandinavian countries were high (1.7 million tons) at the 
end of January compared with the normal level (1.2 million 
‘ons). Despite weak demand, pulp prices have strengthen- 
ed in Europe, indicating that the downward trend in North 
America would probably come to an end (GM 2/3). This 
»rospect seemed to be confirmed by the increases of 0.1 
per cent and 1.1 per cent in pulpwood prices in March and 
\pril. The boom in residential construction pushed up the 
yrice of non-metallic ores (+1.3 per cent), including sand 
ind gravel (+2.3 per cent) and stone (+1.1 per cent). 


Norld-wide surpluses for most agricultural products 
significantly helped to restrain inflation in 1981 and 1982. 
Durrent or expected decreases in the supplies of certain 
yasic products resulted in a substantial rise in the prices of 
lant (+3.6 per cent) and animal products (+2.3 per cent) 
1 April. Higher prices for wheat and other grains (+6.1 per 
‘ent) and oilseeds (+6.8 per cent) reflect expectations that 
a" of most of these products will decline in the 

nited States because of the new Payment in Kind Pro- 
fam. Due to its speculative nature, it is impossible to make 
»recasts on the basis of this surge in prices, but it probably 
idicates that the slump in grain prices is over. The in- 

fease of 9.4 per cent in beef and veal prices was due to a 
Top in supplies (down by 2 or 3 per cent from last year) as 
?asonal demand strengthened. The upward pressure on 
‘ices should continue in the short-term and possibly in the 
‘Ng-term, if the trend of demand for these “luxury” meats 
3€S in tandem with incomes. Prices continued to fall for 
>me agricultural products whose inventories remain high, 
dtably Sugar, coffee and pork. 


Business Investment 


The prospects for business investment have improved. 
The strength of the economic recovery at both the 
domestic and international levels, accompanied by a 
notable rise in corporate profits, should contribute to the 
realization of the investment intentions for 1 983 and 
perhaps even prompt an increase in those intentions. 


The possibility of a rise in the level of investment forecast 
for 1983 was increased by the marked improvement in cor- 
porate profits in the first quarter of 1983. The growth in 
volume and in selling prices, and sizable productivity gains 
Significantly contributed to raise profit margins for most com- 
panies. According to the Statistics Canada survey of the 
profits of non-financial corporations, 38 of a total of 43 in- 
dustries posted an increase in their profit margins (net 
revenues relative to sales) in the first quarter of 1983, as 
compared with 26 in the previous quarter. In non-financial 
corporations as a whole, net profits after taxes and extraor- 
dinary gains rose by 36.2 per cent in the first quarter 
relative to the previous quarter. The 5.6 per cent reduction 
in interest payments (not adjusted for seasonality) helped to 
limit the growth of operating expenses and reflected the 
reduction in the cost of money and debt refinancing. In- 
terest payments represented 3.1 per cent of the costs of 
production in the first quarter of 1983, the lowest level 
since the beginning of the recession. This ratio should 
continue to fall since debt refinancing and possible further 
reductions in the cost of money should lower interest 
payments and operating expenses should increase along 
with production. A significant result of debt refinancing and 
profit growth is that it may facilitate internal financing of 

fixed capital and inventory investment intentions. 


Only 16 industries out of 43, however, recorded net profits 
after taxes and extraordinary gains higher or equal to the 
level attained in the second quarter of 1981. For these 16 
industries, good financial results in the first quarter and the 
strength of the economic recovery should contribute to the 
realization of the investment intentions, in particular for 
transportation equipment manufacturers who expected to in- 
vest 7.3 per cent more in 1983 than in 1982, even after 
posting a net loss after taxes and extraordinary gains of 
$63 million between the third quarter of 1981 and the 
fourth quarter of 1982. A sustained increase in automobile 
demand, which is very likely in view of the growth in 
employment and consumer confidence, may prompt that in- 
dustry to spend more than expected on investment in order 
to improve productivity and thus their competitiveness 
vis-a-vis imported makes. 


The eight industries which continued to show a loss in the 
first quarter were connected with wood (wood, furniture and 
paper industries), metals (metal mines and primary metals) 
or business investment (producers and wholesalers of 
machinery). The leather industry also posted a deficit of its 
operations. It is unlikely that this poor performance in the 
first quarter will encourage these industries to lower their 
investment forecasts for 1983, since they all had reduced 
significantly their fixed investment plans for 1983 relative to 
1982, and demand and prices for wood and metals 
continued to rise until April. 


For most industries, the stronger-than-expected economic 
recovery and investment incentives from the federal and 
certain provincial governments should ensure that invest- 
ment forecasts for 1983 are realized. The rise in the 
capacity utilization rate should also encourage a strengthen- 
ing of investment forecasts since it reflects the increase in 
demand. Firms surveyed by the Conference Board in the 
first quarter of 1983 cited weakness in demand as the most 
important factor which hinders an increase in fixed capital in- 
vestment. The capacity utilization rate in manufacturing in- 
dustries as compiled by Statistics Canada rose to 67.2 per 
cent in the first quarter, a growth of 6 per cent over the 
previous quarter, but a drop of 18.7 per cent from the most 
recent peak of the second quarter of 1981. 


Manufacturing 


Almost all indicators from the manufacturing sector re- 
mained weak in March, following a similar performance 
in February. The two-month slowdown in the recovery in 
manufacturing appears to be transitory, and due mainly 
to a similar slackening in consumer demand in January 
and February. In the April survey of business condi- 
tions, the number of manufacturers who judged inven- 
tory levels to be about right and who planned increased 
production, rose significantly. Along with the 1.8 per 
cent increase in employment in manufacturing in May, 
this would indicate that the weakening of manufacturing 
in February and March is indeed transitory. 


The volume of shipments fell 1.3 per cent in March follow- 
ing a decline of 0.4 per cent in February. As in February, 
the largest decline occurred in transportation equipment, 
again a reflection of the transitory slackness in consumer 
demand evident in January and February. Excluding 
transportation equipment the drop in shipments was 0.4 per 
cent, and this decrease was more than accounted for by a 
2.6 per cent fall in shipments by the food and beverage in- 
dustry, a reversal of last month’s 2.5 per cent increase. 
Over the last three months shipments excluding transporta- 
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tion equipment have climbed 1.5 per cent, a movement 
more reflective of the positive trend in demand for manuf. 
turing output. In March, the major contributors to this 
positive trend were the continued recovery of primary 
metals (+3.7 per cent) and rubber and plastics (+4.5 pe 
cent), and an upturn in metal fabricating (+ 5.6 per cent) 
following declines in January and February. 


The rate of inventory liquidation accelerated in March as 
volume of manufacturers’ inventories was drawn down by 
$169 million (1971 dollars) following reductions of $69 « 
$92 million in January and February respectively. With 
inventories falling along with shipments, the inventory- 
shipment ratio remained steady at 2.04, following four co 
secutive months of decline. The business conditions sun 
in April indicated that the percentage of firms that judged 
ventory levels to be about right jumped to 74 per cent fr 
59 per cent in January. This assessment seems substan: 
tiated by the 1.8 per cent increase in employment in May 
indicating an acceleration in production and a reduction in 
the rate of inventory liquidation, or possibly even a small 
build-up of inventories. About two-thirds of the drawdowr 
total inventories occurred in the finished goods category, 
which, along with the declines in both shipments and pro- 
duction, indicates that the liquidation of inventories has co 
tinued to be voluntary. As of March, there was almost no 
evidence of a voluntary accumulation of inventories, as ra 
materials inventories fell $44 million. The only evidence ¢ 
a build-up of raw materials occurred in consumer non- 
durables such as food and beverages, tobacco products 
and textiles, and even these increases were small. The 
cautious reaction of firms about increasing their inputs 
seems to have dissipated in May, however, when employ 
ment rose 1.8 per cent. This may also signal an increase 
demand for material inputs, and raw materials inventories 
can be expected to rise in the near future. 


The 2.5 per cent reduction in volume of new orders for 
manufactured goods in March, after a slight upturn of 
0.6 per cent in February, reflects a decline in consumer 
demand in the first quarter. The decrease in car sales in 
January (—2.1 per cent) and February (—0.6 per cent), 
which led to an 11 per cent drop in new orders for 
transportation equipment in March, mainly affected the 
aggregate movement. New orders for all manufacturers 
related to clothing declined in March (—4.3 per cent 
overall). It would seem that Canadian industry has not be 
able to take complete advantage of the sustained rise in 
demand for clothing between November 1982 and Marc! 
1983 (+4.4 per cent), as imports of these goods rose 
strongly during this period. The reduction in exports of 


imber in March (— 15.8 per cent) led to a 2.2 per cent 
op in volume of new orders in that industry, but this 

ould not indicate a reversal of the upward trend observed 
nce the middle of 1982, due to continuing increases in 

using starts in North America. The decline in output 

-0.2 per cent) and new orders (—1.7 per cent) for paper 
id related industries also may explain partly the reduced 
emand for wood. The gain in exports of newsprint in 

arch (+2.9 per cent) and in April (+13.6 per cent), 
»wever, should help to raise new orders for the paper in- 
istry, and thus benefit wood industries. The 5 per cent 
‘op in shipments of petroleum products and coal seems to 
flect the reduction in demand for gasoline (—1.2 per cent) 
the retail level in March, probably due to the sharp rise 
13.7 per cent) in the price of this product in the month. 
ie gasoline price war resumed in April and ended in June, 
jich could cause significant fluctuations in new orders and 

itput of that industry in these months. An upward trend 

‘ould become more apparent, however, as energy demand 

| increase in line with economic activity. There also have 

len declines which are probably irregular in the case of 

hd and beverages (—2.8 per cent after a gain of similar 

‘plitude in February) and tobacco (—2.1 per cent after a 

\p of 11.6 per cent in February). New orders for metal 

)ducts rose 1.8 per cent in March, which probably 

lects an increase in export sales and may indicate an im- 

vent turnaround in the downward trend of output in these 

lustries. The upward trend of output in primary metals, 

metallic minerals and furniture should persist in the early 

\t of the second quarter after increases of 1.8 per cent 

| 5.4 per cent respectively in new orders in March. In 

| case of machinery, the increase in exports of industrial 

! agricultural machinery in March and April are positive 

Ns for this industry even though new orders fell by 

) per cent in March. 


hggregate unfilled orders were down 0.4 per cent in 
‘Ime. This, however, was more a reflection of the drop in 
nand than of increased production schedules as new 

ers were off 2.5 per cent and shipments declined 1.3 
cent, while production fell 0.6 per cent. The level of 
'lled orders was at $7051.1 million ($1971) in March, 

Jal to about 1.3 months of sales. The greatest reduction 
‘der backlogs occurred in investment-related industries 

h as electrical products (—$30.7 million), metal 

‘eating (—$10.1 million), and machinery (—$34.4 

9n), reflecting the continued weakness in demand for 
'stment-related goods. Unfilled orders rose by $35.3 

p in the primary metals industry, the fourth consecutive 
2 gain. 


External Sector 


The overall improvement in external trade in April sug- 
gests that the world economy is gaining strength enter- 
ing the second quarter of 1983. There were signs of 
greater diffusion in Canadian exports, which until recent- 
ly went almost exclusively to the United States, while im- 
ports from most regions continued to climb. With the 
addition of the April data, the trend-cycle for exports and 
imports increased by 1.7 per cent and 2.3 per cent 
respectively. Seasonally adjusted data indicated that ex- 
ports were recovering more vigourously (+ 10.5 per cent) 
than imports (+ 1.9 per cent) in April, boosting the trade 
balance surplus to $1.99 billion. After a decrease of $55 
million in March, part of the particularly strong gain 
($625 million) was due, however, to a substantial im- 
provement in the balance of trade in fuels. The April in- 
crease in exports of fabricated materials was sufficient 

to reverse and raise the trend-cycle, while the trend- 
cycle for exports of raw materials rose further. 
Automotive trade continued to lead the upturn of exports 
of end products after the one-month reversal in March. 
The increase in imports was quite widely distributed, en- 
compassing almost all consumer goods. Among end 
products, there was also a small improvement in imports 
of investment goods as the prospects recently improved 
in this sector. Imports of fabricated materials were up, 
while coal and crude oil in particular continued to lead 
the decline in crude material imports. 


With the inclusion of the 10.5 per cent increase recorded in 
the seasonally adjusted data for April, the trend-cycle 

for exports jumped by 1.7 per cent, supporting the op- 
timism expressed by export-oriented manufacturing firms in 
April in the survey on business conditions made by 
Statistics Canada. This advance raised the trend-cycle for 
fabricated materials (+0.3 per cent), and propelled the 
trend-cycles for raw materials (+0.3 per cent), end products 
(+3.4 per cent) and cereals (+6.7 per cent). Crude 
material exports climbed by 14.5 per cent in April, led by 
coal (+ $92 million), metallic minerals (+$66 million) and 
crude oil (+$69 million). The more vigourous recovery in 
exports of major metal ores seems to be related to the re- 
cent turnaround in the European and Japanese economies, 
where over 50 per cent of Canadian shipments were destin- 
ed in 1980. There has been a particularly strong upturn in 
iron in recent months, as the trend-cycle posted an increase 
of 14.5 per cent. Exports of copper and nickel ores rose 
$8 million and $4 million respectively, although tonnage 
levels remain depressed. This trend should accelerate as 
the recovery in world demand begins to affect Canada, 
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which is one of the world’s leading exporters of minerals. 
The strength of crude material exports, however, was at- 
tributable in part to special factors affecting crude oil that 
may not persist in the medium term. The domestic demand 
should regain vigour in concert with the forecast increase in 
activity for the next few months, which also would 
contribute to reduce the exports surplus. 


Exports of fabricated materials grew by 12.4 per cent, 
largely attributable to petroleum and coal products (+$97 
million), fertilizers (+$27 million) and inorganic chemicals 
(+16 million), mostly exported to the United States. Wood 
pulp, newsprint and non-ferrous metals showed signs of 
recovery in April, either in the trend-cycle or in the 
seasonally adjusted data, as strong wood sales persisted 
into April. There were upturns in the trend-cycles for 
aluminum, copper, nickel and pulp. Among the other com- 
ponents, however, there was further weakening in sales 

of iron and steel (—$16 million) and precious metals 

(—$26 million), and little improvement in electricity sales 
(+$2 million). Motor vehicle products (+$79 million) led 
the advance in exports of end products in April. There 
were increases in exports of cars (+$20 million) and trucks 
(+$90 million), while exports of parts were down by $31 
million, although the trend remained strongly positive (+8.4 
per cent). Exports of farm machinery also rose, and conse- 
quently, the trend-cycle was reversed upwards. Exports of 
industrial machinery also increased, which is consistent with 
the improvement in business investment outlook in the 
United States, where contracts and orders for buildings and 
machinery have rebounded since March from the lows 
reached at the beginning of the year. New orders, 
however, remained below shipments for a wide range of 
products, and consequently, there was not enough momen- 
tum to affect supplier industries. In addition, exports of 
other transportation equipment, aircraft and office machinery 
were weak. Jerry Jasinowski, Chief Economist of the 
National Association of American Manufacturers, is expec- 
ting little strength in investment expenditures during 1983. 
According to Mr. Jasinowski, actual expenditures will mostly 
affect small goods made to reduce production costs. The 
construction of new plant and purchases of major equipment 
will not increase if interest rates remain at the same levels 
and if the capacity utilization rate does not improve (Wall 
Street Journal, 4/6). 


The trend-cycle for imports accelerated to 2.3 per cent, in- 
cluding the 1.9 per cent increase recorded in the seasonal- 
ly adjusted data for April. The movement of imports since 
November accurately reflects the pattern of recovery in the 
domestic production, which accelerated until January and 
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lost a little of its momentum in March, partly due to the tre 
sitory slowdown in the automobile sector. The April in- 
crease in imports was attributable primarily to end produc 
(+$321 million), and to a lesser degree to fabricated 
materials (+$98 million) and food (+$36 million). Import: 
of crude materials showed a marked weakness due to co 
(—$5 million) and crude oil (—$82 million), further reducir 
the trend-cycles for these products and reflecting the sof 
ness of domestic demand for fuels. The rise in imports o 
fabricated materials in April was largely due to non-ferrous 
metals and plastics, for which the trend accelerated. The 
seasonally adjusted data showed an appreciable decline i1 
imports of organic chemicals, although the trend-cycle re- 
mained highly positive (+6.4 per cent). The trend-cycle 
continued its strong advance, albeit at a less rapid rate, in 
textiles (+3.5 per cent), wood and paper (+2.8 per cen 
and iron and steel (+8.9 per cent). The sharp increase i 
imports of end products was due to the automotive trade 
(+$152 million), especially car parts (+$142 million). TF 
trend-cycle for these products has been rising very rapidl 
since March, suggesting that production schedules in this 
sector are likely to increase substantially in the second 
quarter, as sales strongly improved recently. There was 
also a considerable recovery in most components related 
to consumer demand, such as radios and televisions 
(+$9 million), footwear (+$6 million), printed materials 
(+$15 million), photographic equipment (+$10 million) al 
toys (+$7 million). The trend-cycles for most of these pr 
ducts have accelerated in recent months. Some com- 
ponents related to business investment, such as office 
machinery (+$8 million) and telecommunications equipme 
continued to recover, in concert with the small improvemé 
in investment outlook for Canada. 


Financial Markets 


Highlights for the month of May include the general 
stability of interest rates, the persistence of high real 
rates of interest, strong public sector demand for funds, 
an optimism that business loans will rise within the next 
few months even though chartered bank business loans 
have fallen again during May and continued price in- 
creases on North American stock markets in spite of 
many predictions of a retreat in the markets. 


For the first time in eleven months, the month-end Bank 
Rate rose by 13 basis points to 9.50 per cent during Me 
The slight increase was primarily attributable to a combine 
tion of an increase in interest rates in the United States, < 
modest decline of the Canadian dollar compared to the 
United States dollar, and the demand for funds by both tl 


vanadian and American governments. In general, bond 
jones and 90 day short-term paper have risen between LS 
) 25 basis points while mortgage rates, the prime rate, and 
0 day short-term paper have remained unchanged. Many 
nalysts have expressed concern that rates may rise 
ecause of a five-week surge in M1 in the United States 
icluding a $2.1 billion jump during the third week of May), 
newed fears of inflationary pressures, and the heavy 
shedule of U.S. treasury borrowing over the coming year. 
enry Kaufman, Chief Economist at Salomon Brothers Inc. 
New York, has stated recently that further declines in in- 
rem rates would require a slowdown in the United States 
sonomy, evidence of a reduction in the United States 
deral deficit, institutional investors adopting a longer term 
vestment position, or a combination of these 

svelopments. 


1 continued to Strengthen in May, up about one per cent 
$28,544 million, after an increase of about one per cent 
‘April. Although M1 has continued to rise for the last eight 
onths, it should be noted that both M2 and M3 fell in April 
id May. This would indicate that individuals and corpora- 
Ins may be drawing on interest-bearing assets. Data for 
‘ril and May indicate that chartered bank non-personal 

'm and notice deposits have decreased substantially 

nost 10 per cent over two months). Although personal 
2d term deposits at chartered banks fell by about 3 per 
nt over the two months, total personal savings deposits 


/€ continued to rise. 
| 


e Canadian dollar fell 0.40 cents U.S. to 81.28 cents by 
> end of May, as yield differentials between Canada and 
P United States fell by about 41 basis points to 36 basis 
‘ints (in favour of investing in Canada on an uncovered 

sis) for 30 day short-term paper. The Canadian dollar is 
‘2ected by most analysts to rise moderately over the next 
'V months due to a current account surplus for Canada, a 
‘rent account deficit in the United States, a substantial 
luction in the inflation rate in Canada over the past half 
ar and an improving attitude towards direct foreign 
f2stment in Canada. 


} the sixth consecutive month, business loans in Canadian 
ars at chartered banks fell, dropping $1,092 million to 
4,574 million in May. Business loans have fallen 8.66 
cent from their peak in November of 1982. Although 
porate short-term paper had risen about $3,500 million 
in the end of November to the beginning of May, it fell 
ling May by $338 million to approximately $26,010 

‘on (data unadjusted for seasonal variation). The smaller 
line in short-term paper compared to the drop in 

liness loans is partly explained by the attractive yield dif- 


ferential between the two instruments (at the beginning ot 
May a 165 basis point yield differential existed between 30 
day short-term paper and the prime rate). In addition to the 
rise in short-term paper, increases in stock issues and 
corporate profits together with decreases in business bank 
deposits, business interest payments, and inventories help 


to explain the sources of funds permitting the dramatic fall in 
bank loans. 


Federal and provincial governments continued to dominate 
borrowing in the financial markets, accounting for $2,577 
million of the total $3,435 million of net new security issues 
placed in Canada and abroad. Federal government net new 
issues of bonds and treasury bills totalled $1 ,024 million 
while provincial government net borrowings were $1,553 
million for May. Corporate net new bond and stock issues 
totalled $1,170 million during May. During the first quarter 
of 1983, the total value of corporate net new common 
share issues of $1.15 billion was greater than the total for 
1982. Undoubtedly a significant portion of this activity was 
devoted to restructuring corporate balance sheets. Some 
experts have indicated that corporations would have to ac- 
quire about $15.5 billion to restore debt to equity ratios to 
pre-recession levels. 


In spite of the fact that many predictions have been made 
for a downward correction in the stock market, the Dow 
Jones Average of 30 Industrial Stocks closed at 1199.98, 
up from 1126.20 at the end of April, and the Toronto Stock 
Exchange Index of 300 stocks closed at 2420.65, up from 
2318.76 amonth ago. Price to earnings ratios remain at 
precariously high levels (the TSE average P/E ratio at the 
end of May was 28.78). 


Although consumer credit (as measured by total personal 
loans at chartered banks) continued to decline in May, 
residential mortgages at chartered banks continued their 
strong upward movement. This measure of consumer credit 
has been declining for the past 17 months at an average 
rate of $88 million per month. Consumer credit declined 
again, this time by $83 million to $30,360 million. Reflec- 
ting the strong increase in housing starts, residential mort- 
gages increased by about $217 million during May (data 
unadjusted for seasonal variation). 


International Economies 


The prospects for stronger-than-expected growth in the 
industrialized countries improved in the second quarter 
of 1983. For the OECD countries,the forecast growth is 
now 2 per cent, compared with 1.2 per cent last 
December. The recovery seems to be weaker in the 


European Economic Community countries, but the 
leading effect of the current growth in the North 
American economy and the increased confidence among 
European businesspersons and consumers regarding 
the prospects for their national economies could be 
reflected in a rise in consumption, investment and pro- 
duction over the next few months. The joint statement 
by the heads of State of the seven major industrial na- 
tions who met in Williamsburg for the economic summit 
is a further indication of the growing confidence in the 
outlook for a recovery. Moreover, industrial output in- 
creased substantially in the first quarter of 1983 in the 
United States (+ 2.3 per cent), Canada (+6.0 per cent), 
Great Britain (+ 1.4 per cent) and West Germany (+2.0 
per cent). In France, however, the 0.8 per cent drop in 
industrial output in March, the sharp rise in consumer 
prices and the continuing weakness of the French franc 
vis-a-vis the dollar are dampening the prospects for 
short-term growth, and may slow the revival of economic 
activity in Europe. 


The ninth economic summit of the industrialized nations held 
in Williamsburg culminated in a joint statement that was 
essentially a commitment to promote non-inflationary growth 
and greater stability in exchange rates. In order to attain 
this goal, the heads of State agreed to pursue appropriate 
economic policy objectives to achieve and maintain a low in- 
flation rate and reduce interest rates and structural budget 
deficits. They also agreed to eliminate or reduce protec- 
tionist measures and consider a special strategy to ease the 
financial difficulties of the developing countries. The United 
States and France also accepted the idea of negotiations on 
the international monetary system, in response to the pre- 


summit proposal of President Mitterand that another Bretton- 


Woods type conference be set up to restore international 
monetary order. In addition, the heads of State recognized 
the necessity of promoting consultation among themselves 
in order to strengthen the positive growth achieved in the 
various national economies and pursue economic policies 
aimed at restraining inflation, lowering interest rates, pro- 
moting investment and increasing employment opportunities 
(GM, LaP, LeD 31/5). 


In France, the economic austerity program introduced by 
President Mitterand’s government in March already seems 
to be having positive results in reducing the balance of trade 
deficit. According to the most recent figures available, the 
trade balance deficit dropped sharply in April (77 per cent) 
to reach its lowest level in the past eighteen months. The 
deficit fell from FFr 6.5 billion in March to FFr 1.5 billion for 
the month of April. The balance of trade deficit for the first 
quarter of the year is FFr 15.1 billion, level which 
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represents a decrease of 13.4 per cent from the third 
quarter of 1982 but only a slight decline of about FFr 1 
billion (4.1 per cent) from the fourth quarter of last year (F 
20/5). The balance of trade which reflects exports and in 
ports of goods, varied differently for those two com- 
ponents. In April imports totalled FFr 58.4 billion, a drop 
6 per cent compared with March, while exports increased 
slightly by 2 per cent to reach a total of FFr 56.9 billion. 
The depreciation of the French franc, particularly in relatio 
to the deutschemark and the American dollar, and the 
slackening in household spending caused by the wage 
freeze and the reduction in public spending imposed by tt 
government in June 1982 account for the sharp drop in ir 
ports in April. The value of the French franc relative to a 
weighted group of fifteen other currencies has fallen by 6 
per cent since June 1982 and by 4.5 per cent since last 
January, partly explaining the higher cost of imports of 
goods and consequently their downward trend. Accordin« 
to government authorities, the sharp decline in the volume 
of crude oil imports, which reduced their cost in US dollar 
and thereby offset the continuing increase in the value of 
the dollar, played a major role in the reduction in the 
balance of trade deficit (FT 20/5). The European Econor 
Community gave France a loan of 4 billion ECUS ($3.7 
billion US) to help compensate this country for its balance 
payments deficit. According to the Economy and Finance 
Department, it should be possible to repay this loan within 
six years, and the EEC did not impose any conditions 
beyond the austerity measures already adopted (FT 17/5) 
The strong increase in consumer prices in April, however, 
likely to jeopardize the government’s efforts to hold inflatic 
to 8 per cent for 1983. Retail prices rose by 1.4 per cel 
in April, compared with 0.9 per cent the previous month. 
This substantial increase is the result of an 8 per cent rise 
in public fees and taxes on alcohol and an increase in hous 
ing costs (LeM 25/5). According to INSEE, the rate of inf 
tion will not ease sufficiently during the second quarter of 
the year to allow the government to achieve its objective ¢ 
restraining inflation.According to a bulletin of the Employ- 
ment Department, unemployment continued its downward 
trend for the third consecutive month. The number of pec 
ple seeking employment fell to 1,949 million in April com- 
pared with 2,015 million in March, the result of an increas: 
in the number of discouraged workers who have left the 
labour force (LeM 25/5). 


According to the government authorities in Great Britain, 
dustrial output declined by 0.9 per cent in March, followin 
increases of 2.0 per cent in December, 0.2 per cent in 
January and 1.0 per cent in February. This decline in in- 
dustrial output in March is attributable to a reduction in 


| North Sea oil production and a drop in manufacturing output 
_(FT 18/5). The latest results are dampening somewhat the 
optimism of analysts and government authorities, who were 
predicting a sustained recovery in economic activity. In the 
first quarter of the year, however, industrial output increas- 
ed by 1.5 per cent over the previous quarter and by 2 per 
cent over the first quarter of 1982, and manufacturing out- 
put grew at the same rate as in the last quarter (+1.5 per 
cent). The upturn in industrial output since the end of the 
third quarter of 1982 is due to a 0.5 per cent increase in 
retail sales in the third quarter of the year and a 2 per cent 
rise Over the first quarter of 1982 (FT 18/5). In addition, 
according to preliminary estimates released by the Central 
Statistical Office, gross domestic output rose by 0.75 per 
cent between the last quarter of 1982 and the first quarter 
of 1983, due to a growth in industrial output in the first 
quarter. The slowdown in inventory reduction among 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers to approximately 
£35 million in the first quarter of 1983 compared with a 
sharp drop of £480 million during the last half of 1982 con- 
tributed partly to the growth in GDP (LPS 18/5). The most 
“ecent figures confirmed the latest quarterly survey made by 
‘he Confederation of British Industries concerning the inten- 
‘jon of manufacturing industries to reduce their inventory li- 
quidation rates. The April current account deficit, however, 

S likely to slow the economic recovery, since the external 
sector is an important source of growth. The current ac- 
2ount balance deteriorated considerably to register a £180 
nillion deficit in April compared with a surplus of £564 

nillion in March and of £47 million in February, while the 
rebruary-to-April surplus was £431 million compared with 
“1.048 billion from November 1982 to January 1983. The 
leficit seems to be the result of a sharp increase in the 
on-petroleum trade deficit, which rose from £238 million in 
arch to £834 million in April, while the petroleum trade 
ee fell from £622 million in March to £474 million in 
pri. The 3.5 per cent increase in the volume of imports in 
pril reflects the desire of the manufacturing industries to 
uild up their raw material inventories since their imports in- 
‘eased by 8.5 per cent over the past three months. The 
dlume of exports rose by only 0.5 per cent over the past 
ree months, explaining the shift from a current account 
urplus to a deficit in April (FT 28/5). The downward trend 
the inflation rate continued in April. Consumer prices 

Se by 1.4 per cent in April, following increases of 0.2 per 
ent in February and 0.4 per cent in March. This strong 
Owth does not indicate a resumption of inflation but the 
Sult of a concentration of indirect tax increases on alcohol, 
acco, cigarettes and gasoline during the month of April. 
fact, the annual rate of increase of inflation was 4 per 

nt over April 1982 and 4.6 per cent the previous month 


as compared with March 1982. The government still is 
predicting an annual inflation rate of about 6 per cent toward 
the end of the year, while other analysts are forecasting a 
rate of between 7 and 8 per cent (FT 21/5). The move- 
ment of inflation over the next few months depends on 
several factors, including trends in the value of the pound 
Sterling vis-a-vis other major currencies, the growth in the 
money supply which is increasing more rapidly than the 
government objective, and wage demands. The downward 
trend in wages continued in March, although the rate of 
decline was lower than the decrease in inflation. According 
to the Department of Employment, average wages rose by 
7.5 per cent over the last twelve months, following an in- 
crease of 7.7 per cent between February 1982 and 
February 1983 (FT 19/5) 


In addition, the unemployment rate dropped to 12.8 per 
cent in April, compared with 13 per cent the previous month. 
The rate had risen rapidly since 1980, however, reaching 
10.2 per cent in 1981, 12 per cent in 1982 anda peak of 
13.0 per cent in March 1983. The current level of 
unemployment reflects the substantial slackening in 
economic activity in Great Britain in recent years. An 
economic recovery, however, is under way in this country, 
although it will perhaps not be strong enough to improve 
conditions on the labour market. According to the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, the growth rate 
will be approximately 2.4 per cent in 1983 and 1.2 per 
cent in 1984, while the number of unemployed persons 
should remain at 3.1 million in 1983 and rise to 3.2 million 
in 1984 (FT 24/5). 


In West Germany, the coalition government of Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl introduced its budget for the coming fiscal 
year. The objectives of the budget are to reduce the deficit 
and increase confidence in the business sector with 
measures designed to encourage investment. The budget 
limits the increase in nominal government expenditures to 

2 per cent, restricts net loans to approximately 3 per cent 
of GDP (DM 38 billion), reduces social spending by DM 5 
billion including a decrease in benefits for single 
unemployed persons (DM 2 billion), freezes the wages of 
public sector employees for the next nine months (DM 900 
million) and substantially decreases taxes (DM 3.5 billion) on 
the profits of small and medium-sized businesses, as well as 
introducing measures to improve capital depreciation deduc- 
tions. The prospects for economic recovery have improved 
in recent months. Industrial output increased by 3.7 per 
cent in March and by 1.0 per cent in April, after dropping 
by 2.6 per cent in February. Industrial output rose by 2.0 
per cent in the first quarter of the year, after declining con- 
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siderably since 1980 (—0.8 per cent in 1980, —2.7 per 
cent in 1981 and —3.0 per cent in 1982). The most re- 
cent balance of trade figures, however, confirmed the pros- 
pects for a slow recovery. The sharp decline in exports in 
April considerably reduced the balance of trade surplus. In 
fact, the surplus fell from DM 5.45 billion in March to 

DM 2.67 billion in April, a decline of 51 per cent from 
March and of 22.6 per cent from April 1982 when the 
world economy was in recession. Exports fell to DM 33.8 
billion (—15.5 per cent) in April, compared with DM 40 
billion the previous month and DM 35.6 billion in April 
1982. Imports declined by DM 3.5 billion to DM 31.1 
billion in April. The realignment of foreign currencies within 
the EMS which led to an appreciation of the deutschemark 
seems to have been the major factor in the evolution of the 
balance of trade. There was a DM 300 million current ac- 
count surplus in April, a decline of 90.6 per cent compared 
with the DM 3.2 billion surplus the previous month. The 
current account balance for the first four months of the year 
clearly increased, however, moving from a DM 500 million 
deficit for the first four months of 1982 to a DM 4.5 billion 
surplus (FT 28/5). Finally, the labour market situation im- 
proved during April. The unemployment rate fell to 9.2 per 
cent in April, compared with 9.8 per cent the previous month. 
The number of unemployed persons declined by 132,700 
to reach a level of 2.25 million. 


Several of the industrial countries are going through a 
period of instability in the value of their national currencies 
vis-a-vis the American dollar, and the governments of these 
countries recently expressed their concerns about the sharp 
fluctuations in exchange rates. These concerns are 
reflected in criticisms of the budget deficit in the United 
States, which is keeping interest rates at high levels and is 
one of the major reasons for the strength of the American 
dollar on international currency markets. According to 
several analysts, the American budgetary deficit is hindering 
the economic growth in the industrialized countries, and 
consequently the recovery may be too weak to generate a 
significant reduction in unemployment, for example. French 
President Francois Mitterand put forward the idea of 
negotiations on the instability of the international monetary 
system similar to the Bretton-Woods conference in 1947 in 
order to reduce fluctuations in other currencies vis-a-vis 

the dollar and to decrease their negative effects on the 
foreign trade balance of the various national economies. 
Since early 1980, the international economy has experienced 
a relative scarcity of US dollars together with a sharp 
increase in the value of that currency as a result of demand 
exceeding supply. Between 1980 and 1982, the dollar 
rose 10.2 per cent relative to the yen, 55.7 per cent 
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as against the French franc, 33.7 per cent vis-a-vis 

the deutschemark and 32.8 per cent as against the poun 
sterling. From January 1983 to June 16, 1983, the 
French franc depreciated by 14.1 per cent to reach an 
historical low of FFr 7.68. The deutschemark depreciate 
by 7.1 per cent vis-a-vis the dollar during that period, whi 
the pound sterling depreciated very slightly, by 3.3 per 
cent. The movement in exchange rates since 1980 is 
characterized by a strengthening of the dollar and a 
weakening of the EMS currencies and the yen. Several f 
tors, including demand, explain the actual strength of the 
American dollar. 


One of the major reasons for the increase in the value of 
the dollar is the high level of real interest rates in the Uni 
States, which in turn is due partly to the continuation of @ 
restrictive monetary policy and a structural budget deficit 
Since 1980, the recent movement in the value of the do 
has occurred in the context of sharp fluctuations in certai 
components of the balance of payments on current acco’ 
and an improvement in the current account surplus. In 
1979 and 1980, there was a negative direct foreign inve 
ment balance (—$13.3 billion in 1979 and —$5.5 billion 
1980) since the capital outflow ($25.2 billion in 1979 an 
$19.2 billion in 1980) exceeded the capital inflow ($11.! 
billion in 1979 and $13.7 billion in 1980). On the other 
hand, in 1981 and 1982, there was a reversal in the 
balance of foreign investment, resulting in a positive balar 
of $12.6 billion and $11.6 billion respectively. It is diffic 
to explain the evolution of the balance of direct foreign in 
vestment, but higher real interest rates in the United Stat 
and expectations concerning the strength of the dollar in 
comparison with other major currencies certainly helped 1 
reversal in the flow of capital from outside into the United 
States and thus increased the upward pressures on the 
dollar. Two further reasons for the strength of the US dc 
are the possibility of an international financial crisis and 
increasing political tension in the Middle East, which are 
encouraging international capital to seek out a safe currer 
(such as the US dollar). A fourth factor is the disap- 
pearance of the current account surplus of the OPEC co! 
tries. From its historically high level of approximately $17 
billion US in 1980, the latter fell to $63 billion in 1981 a 
to a small surplus of $3 billion in 1982. Furthermore, the 
OPEC countries should have a large deficit in 1983 (ap- 
proximately $3 billion) particularly due to the decline in th 
volume of crude oil imported by the United States and th 
other industrialized countries and the drop in the price pé 
barrel. In the context of the international financial system 
the shift from a current account surplus to a probable det 
in the OPEC countries might lead to an increase in demal 


for dollars. This would further strengthen the dollar vis-a-vis 
other currencies. Moreover, the demand for American 
dollars is linked to the financing of international trade, which 
is conducted to a large extent in dollars, and to the growth 
in dollars of the developing countries’ debt. Since the sharp 
downturn in world economic activity, the rate of increase of 
nternational trade has declined considerably, resulting in a 
‘eduction in the demand for dollars. The economic 
“ecovery in the industrial countries that is beginning to take 
old, however, could only increase the demand for US 
jollars. On the other hand, the debt load of the developing 
»ountries has increased rapidly to reach a total of approx- 
mately $750 billion for the third world countries. In order 
0 avoid an international financial crisis, the American and 
sther banking systems have raised their loans to several 
atin American and African countries. This situation combined 
yith the current account deficit of the Latin American coun- 
ies have increased the demand for dollars and probably 
Ce tusted the upward pressure on that Currency. 

} 

sriefly, the present desequilibrium between the supply of 
ind demand for US dollars compared with the long-term 
quilibrium determined by parity purchasing powers might 
‘ontinue until the end of 1984, due to a budget deficit and 
‘onsequently high real interest rates in the United States. 
‘ong-term trends in the Current account deficit and the 
trength of the economic recovery in the United States over 
e next few quarters may be, however, major factors in 
etermining the evolution of the value of the US dollar vis-a- 
S other currencies. The system of flexible exchange rates 
uid reach an equilibrium compatible with fundamental 
Sonomic variables such as the difference in consumer 

‘ices between the United States and other countries, the 
‘ovement of the American current account balance and the 
3p between interest rates in the United States and 

| ewhere. 


nited States Economy 


'¢ U.S. economy appears to be picking up momentum 
itering the second quarter, following relatively weak 

‘owth in the first quarter. Real gross national product grew 
‘an annual rate of just 2.5 per cent in the first quarter. A 
“Onger growth rate failed to materialize mainly because the 
iped for Strength in consumer spending proved to be 

isive. Constant dollar personal consumption expenditures 
3€ @ weak 2.6 per cent at annual rates in the opening 
‘arter. Also contributing to the disappointing first quarter 
formance, inventories were drawn down at an annual 

2 Of $16 billion, only a slight slowdown from the 

0 billion pace in the fourth quarter. 


Strength in both consumer spending and inventory 
rebuilding are essential to a vigourous recovery, and enter- 
ing the second quarter both of these soft spots appeared to 
be firming up. Retail sales rose 1.6 per cent in April follow- 
ing a similar strong gain of 1.7 per cent in March. A large 
increase in consumer optimism lies behind the increased 
spending. The University of Michigan's Index of Consumer 
Sentiment surged from 70.4 in January to 89.1 in April, the 
highest level recorded since May 1977. Consumers cited 
favourable trends in employment, interest rates and prices 
as factors underlying their improved expectations for the 
economy and for their own personal financial situation. 
Business inventories fell $5.5 billion in March, which, along 
with the increase in sales brought the stock-to-sales ratio to 
1.45, the lowest level in two years. The low ratio and the 
increasing sales suggest that inventories are now at accep- 
table levels, and that demand will be matched by produc- 
tion. In fact, industrial production increased 2.1 per cent in 
April following a 1.2 per cent gain in March, adding weight 
to the notion that the period of massive inventory liquidation 
is over. New orders received by manufacturers rose 2.4 
per cent in April following a 3.2 per cent gain in March, in- 
dicating that the gains in production will continue. Manufac- 
turing employment rose 0.6 per cent in April following more 
modest gains of 0.3 and 0.1 per cent the previous two 
months. This resulted in the first gain in overall employment 
in several months which should add to consumer incomes 
and confidence. 


The major concern for the longevity of the recovery remains 
the federal government deficit which is expected to be 
about $200 billion for fiscal 1984. Fears that the deficit 
will raise interest rates by rekindling inflation and overloading 
the credit markets have prevented nominal interest rates 
from falling more in line with current inflation rates. In fact 
interest rates have edged up recently in reaction to a surge 
in the money supply (M1) of $11.4 billion in the first two 
weeks of May. However, this does not necessarily Signal 
the onset of the feared credit crunch as large income tax 
refunds were made this spring and this explains much of the 
increase in M1. This view is supported by the cash flow 
picture for corporations. Although before-tax book profits 
increased only $2.4 billion in the quarter, operating profits, 
which are adjusted for the influence of inventory changes 
and depreciation allowances, surged $20.8 billion in the 
quarter. Combined with the fact that inventories have not 
yet started to increase and business fixed investment climb- 
ed only marginally in the first quarter, this suggests that cor- 
porate demand for credit should remain sluggish, as in fact 
has been the case. Thus, for the moment at least, interest 
rates remain high more because of expectations than 


because of excess credit demands. Fears that the deficit 
will rekindle inflation are not evident in the current data 
either. Although the Consumer Price Index advanced by 
0.6 per cent in April, the largest increase since last sum- 
mer, the 5 cents per gallon increase in federal taxes on 
gasoline and sharply higher prices for fresh fruit and 
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vegetables were major contributors. Unit labour costs ro 
only 1.3 per cent at annual rates in the first quarter, while 
new wage settlements were up just 1.4 per cent, Sug- 
gesting that conditions for a low inflation rate remain 
favourable. 


News Developments 


Jomestic 


he month of May was marked by the introduction of 
everal provincial budgets, notably in New Brunswick, 
luebec and Ontario. The New Brunswick Minister of 
inance introduced a budget on May 6, whose objectives 
re to reduce the provincial deficit and cut government 
xpenditures. The deficit should be reduced from $511.5 
ilion in the 1982-1983 fiscal year to $391.8 million in 
983-1984. To attain this goal, the budget contains a nil 
crease in public sector wages, a rise in the rates of taxa- 
Nn On social and educational services (+2%, to a level of 
0%), and a higher tax on such products as tobacco 
16%) and gas (+4%). In addition, the new budget also 


cludes a retroactive increase in personal taxes (commenc- 


g January 1, 1983) and arise in property taxes to come 
lo effect on January 1, 1984. In the public service 

ctor, taxpayers will spend $6 a day for hospital and 
agnostic services, and senior citizens will disburse $3 for 
escriptions, which had been free until now. The Govern- 
ont of New Brunswick also expects to freeze grants to 
Inicipalities at their present levels. It would thus appear 
at the private sector was the least affected by this new 
dget, as businesses escaped this wide range of tax 
reases (GM, LeD 7/5). 


) May 10, a budget was tabled in the Quebec 

itional Assembly by the Minister of Finance, Mr Parizeau. 
e the April 19 federal budget, the objectives of the 
lebec budget are to encourage the economic recovery 
d keep the deficit at its current level of about 

}.2 billion. Thus, Mr Parizeau also expected the private 
ctor to assist in ensuring recovery and planned to inject 
20 million into various new recovery programs and fiscal 
Nuli, in addition to the $260 million already allocated to 
Sting programs in the first three months of the year. The 
jor fiscal measures included in this budget are an expan- 
n of the Stock Savings Plan to make small and medium- 
ed businesses eligible, an increase (from 3% to 9%) in 
tax credit refundable to a business which suffers a loss, 
dlition of the tax on income earned abroad for profes- 

nal services provided by Quebec workers, and a refun- 
le tax credit equivalent to 10% of total income allocated 
‘search and development. The Quebec government 
moted the movement by increasing its public investment 
he sectors of transportation (in particular public and rural 
'sportation) and water purification. Job creation pro- 

ms for 1983-1984 will amount to about $235 million. 
€ncourage recovery in the residential sector, the 
4V6e-habitation”’ program was extended with an interest 
‘reduction guaranteed for three years at 9.5% anda 


payment of $2,000 on the purchase of a new house before 
January 1, 1984. This decision followed the end of the 
federal Home Ownership Stimulation Plan on May 5. 


It appears, then, that this budget will not encourage an up- 
turn in consumer spending in the short-term, as the per- 
sonal exemption rate will be reduced from 7.5% to 5% in 
1984 and the 9% sales tax as well as the 40% sliding 
scale tax on fuels will remain unchanged, at least for the 
moment. The price of wine at the consumer level will in- 
crease also after an advance in selling prices by the 
Société des alcools du Québec to retailers, who in turn will 
raise their retail prices. According to Mr Parizeau, however, 
the trough of the cycle has been reached, and a white 
Paper on personal taxation will be published shortly. The 
purpose of this revision of taxation is to ensure progressive 
taxation as an incentive to work and to increase income. 
Moreover, the Home Ownership Savings Plan was modified 
so that these funds could be used to buy household 
furnishings and appliances (LeD, GM 11/5). 


This new budget prompted various reactions from major 
Quebec business groups and unions. The reaction of 
businesspersons appears to have been favourable, as it will 
enable them to improve their profit margins and invest in re- 
search and development. The association of manufacturing 
industries welcomed the conservative and less costly 
measures contained in the budget, although not all their ex- 
pectations were met. The leading unions in the province, 
however, indicated that the new job programs would have 
little positive effect on the high rate of unemployment, and 
that the recovery of consumer expenditure would be 
hindered by the persistence of high tax rates (LeD 11-12/5, 
GM 11-12-16/5). 


Mr Miller, the Treasurer of Ontario, introduced his budget 
for fiscal year 1983-1984 on May 10. The aims of this 
new budget are similar to those of the federal and Quebec 
governments, notably to promote a firm economic recovery 
by providing aid to the private sector and to keep the deficit 
at its present level of about $2.7 billion. In respect of the 
private sector, the budget contains various stimulus and tax 
reduction programs amounting to about $358 million. Thus, 
the 10% small business income tax exemption for a two- 
year period was extended for an additional year, and the 
sales tax exemption for machinery and equipment used in 
the manufacturing sector was expanded to tools and parts 
used in repairing and maintaining production machinery and 
transportation equipment. In addition, $30 million will be in- 
jected into research and development for small businesses, 
and a new program providing 5% interest subsidy for a five- 
year period on loans to beginning farmers has been 
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developed to encourage recovery in the agricultural sector. 
Several stimuli were also designed to create jobs, including 
a youth jobs program ($36 million) and a project to build 
about 5,000 apartments, which should create 12,000 

jobs. Despite these various stimulus programs, Mr Miller an- 
ticipated an unemployment rate of 11.7%, a level slightly 
higher than last year. In the public sector, the Ontario 
Treasurer announced a reduction of revenue transfers to 
municipalities and to hospital and education centres and the 
ending of the wage restraint program for civil servants in the 
province at the end of 1983. 


Like the federal and Quebec budgets, the new Ontario 
budget contains few measures to encourage a sustained 
recovery of consumer expenditures in the short-term, as 
new tax rates were introduced, such as a 5% increase in 
personal taxation for an 18-month period beginning in July, 
and a 5% rise in Ontario Health Insurance Plan premiums 
beginning in September. Moreover, sales tax will be raised 
on certain products, such as alcoholic beverages (+2%) 
and tobacco (+7%), while the sales tax on furniture and 
appliances was suspended from May 11 to August 9, 1983. 
Mr Miller also announced that another budget might be tabled 
in six months if these tax measures and cuts proved to be 
inadequate (GM 11-12-16/5). 


Despite the concern over the existing deficit, this budget 
prompted a favourable reaction from small business 
representatives, as it will enable them to repair the damage 
caused by the recession and high interest rates. Most 
farmers’ associations welcomed the new farm aid programs, 
while building contractors remained uncertain as to how long 
the $40 million stimulus allocated to that sector would last. 
The unions were dissatisfied with the new taxation 
measures primarily affecting consumers, and stated that the 
job creation programs were inadequate in light of the high 
rate of unemployment (GM 11/5). 


Several wage restraint programs in provincial public sectors 
were introduced or extended in May. Thus, the provincial 
government of Prince Edward Island introduced on May 3 a 
wage restraint program retroactive to April 1. This measure 
limits the increase in public sector employee wages to 5% 
for a two-year period. Agreements already signed will be 
maintained at the agreed rates of increase for one year, and 
the 5% limit will be applied at the end of the contract. The 
wage restraint program of last year in British Columbia was 
judged to be a success by the provincial administration and 
was therefore extended for an indefinite period of time. In 
addition, as announced in the latest budget, public sector 
employees in New Brunswick will also have to accept a nil 
increase in their wages (GM, LeD 7/5, CP 3-30/5). 
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The federal government decided to terminate the Canadiar 
Home Ownership Stimulation Plan due to a lack of funds, 
and undertook to comply with all applications received 
before May 5. The latter date was deferred to June 15 f 
applications from Canadians in the north or in distant areas 
In total this program, which was created in June 1982, wil 
cost $800 million and contributed to the recovery in the 
housing industry as mortgage rates were very high. The 
Quebec provincial association of home builders stated that 
lack of funds would cause a loss to a large number of con 
sumers. Mr Lalonde said that the program had been very 
successful and that the drop in interest rates should help t 
sustain the recovery in this sector. Mr Trudeau supported 
this statement, observing that any program must come to | 
end at some time and that the supply of funds is not 
unlimited. In addition, the federal government emphasized 
that the changes made in the last budget to the Registere: 
Home Ownership Plan and the various provincial aid pro- 
grams should largely ensure the recovery in the residentia 
sector (LeD 6-27/5, GM 10/5). 


The supplementary budget of federal government expen- 
diture will allocate $240 million to Canadair, which is currentl 
having serious financial problems. This amount will be use: 
to pay interest on existing debt and to honour contracts 
already signed with suppliers. The Canadian government 
already injected $200 million into this company last year 
and, in addition, recently wrote off part of the $1.4 billion © 
deficit built up by Canadair, as $1.054 billion of the debts - 
was considered unrecoverable. According to the federal | 
government, it appears that the losses suffered by this cor 
pany can be attributed to a lack of business knowledge by 
management, especially as regards accounting methods. 
Thus, the company was placed under the supervision of tr 
Canada Development Investment Corporation (CDIC), 
recently created by the federal government to aid | 
businesses. This corporation has an authorized capital of | 
$1 billion and a borrowing authority of $3 billion, a credit — 
line already completely allocated, including $1.350 billion | 
for Canadair. To repair the economic position of Canadair, 
and following the resignation of the company’s manager, th 
chairman of the CDIC, Mr Bell, decided to assume control — 
with the aid of five members of the board of directors. Th 
aim of the new management will be to bring the deficit of — 
this company down from $1.4 billion last year to $500 
million and to regain the confidence of foreign markets by 
publishing quarterly results beginning in the first quarter of 
1983. According to Mr Bell, future sales should cover 
manufacturing costs as a result of the development of the | 
new “Challenger” jet and the economic recovery which is | 
under way (LeD 19-26/5, 6-9/6, GM 19/5, 8-9/6). | 


\ 


The gasoline price wars in Quebec and Ontario and food 
orice wars in Quebec ended in May and June. In fact, Esso 
announced an increase in the price per litre of gasoline sold 
at its self-serve stations in Quebec on May 2 (from 43.9 to 
49.9 cents a litre), and Texaco followed the example on the 
18th with a rise of 10 cents a litre (from 44.5 cents to 
94.5 cents). These companies hope their competitors will 
lo the same, which probably would end the strong fluctua- 
ions in gasoline prices. Oil companies in Quebec consider 
nat to maintain positive profit margins, gas prices must be 
bout 57 cents a litre in order to cover overhead, federal 
nd provincial taxes (including the sliding scale of 40%), 
nd the costs of refining, marketing and administration. In 
ddition, the sliding scale tax is collected from an approx- 
nate price of 55.3 cents a litre fixed on March 25, which 
leans that these companies lose money by selling gasoline 
{43 cents a litre (LeD 3-18/5). It seems that the gasoline 
larket remains uncertain, because price variations are due 
) a sharp drop in demand, a surplus of refinery output and 
0 many retail outlets (LeD 19/5). The Quebec food 
lains Steinberg and Métro-Richelieu ended on May 6 the 
‘ice war which had lasted for three months in that sector. 
létro-Richelieu stated that its strategy of cash discounts 
ad proved to be profitable, whereas Steinberg apparently 
st money during the same period (LeD 26/5). Provigo, 
hich has about 33% of the Quebec food market, announc- 
1 that it would end the 6% cash rebates on Saturday, 
ine 11, but would maintain the various types of current 
omotions, such as “super-specials”, which are also used 
/ other competitors in this area (GM 7/6, LeD-GM 8/6). 
A-Boniprix is the only major food chain which has retained 
discount policies for an indefinite period, as this strategy 
S led to a substantial increase in the number of customers 
its stores (LeD 8-9/6). 


€ council of the Confederation of National Trade Unions 
opted a cost-cutting and layoff program to save over $2 
ion by February 1984 and about $3 billion in the next 

0 years. The major measures proposed were the im- 
diate abolition of 25 positions, several of which were in 
°-St-Jean, the suspension of the COLA clause and a 
juction in vacation pay for other employees. Moreover, 
> weekly publication “Nouvelles CSN” will appear only 
2ty 15 days, travel costs and various expenses of agen- 
Swill be reduced and the Lanoraie training centre will be 
Sed for one month this summer (LeD 8-9/6). 


the telecommunications sector, technological changes 

ve already helped Canadian business to save significantly 
Jalso to regain some vigour in world markets. Bell 

nada International renewed its agreement with Saudi Arabia 
a five-year period. The new agreement covers expan- 


sion and modernization of the telephone system of that 
country and will total about $1.6 billion. The project will 
create 100 new positions for Canadian telecommunications 
management and will provide for the maintenance of several 
support employees in Canada and Saudi Arabia. In 1982, 
the company participated in the completion of 55 projects in 
28 countries (GM 8/6, LeD 3/5). In addition, Teleglobe 
Canada and Northern Telecom Signed on June 7 an agree- 
ment for the purchase and installation of DMS-300 
numerical switches. These companies, however, have 
larger objectives in view, including the development of 
telecommunications products and obtaining new customers 
worldwide. Following a $450 million expansion program last 
year, the Burnaby Telephone Company in British Columbia 
expects to invest $368.8 million this year to modernize its 
telephone system (LeD, GM 8/6). 


Canadian society appears to be advancing with each annual 
budget towards a technological transformation that will result 
in a new production and consumption pattern. Several 
Studies have shown that technological changes will lead to 
the disappearance or transformation of a large number of 
traditional jobs in certain sectors of the economy, and that 
this development is necessary to increase productivity 
which in turn will ensure that many businesses survive and 
maintain their competitiveness. For workers, industries 

will have to introduce ongoing training programs so they 
can be adapted to these changes, as the recruitment of 
specialized foreign manpower has become increasingly 
difficult. The demand for such personnel is very high 

and economic considerations play a significant role in deter- 
mining where researchers locate. They prefer to work for 
large businesses which offer high salaries and better pro- 
spects for promotion.To counter this negative effect on 
research and development, these various studies suggest 
that the educational system should be modified somewhat 
to increase the importance of instruction in science and 
mathematics. The new system also should encourage a 
reassessment of personal effort and reward excellence 

in students. Businesses should help this basic training 

by improving their development and information programs 
(LeD 17/5). 


The federal budget allocated over $700 million for research 
and development, $61 million of which for the creation of a 
biotechnology research institute that would employ 220 
researchers and technicians by 1986. The federal govern- 
ment also has established various programs to elaborate the 
most recent techniques and ensure that technological 
changes have beneficial effects for all Canadians. By these 
programs, the Canadian government is encouraging joint re- 
search and co-operation between universities and industry. 
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In addition, the Government of Quebec recently created a 
department of science and technology to give a new orien- 
tation to scientific research in that province. It has also 
tabled a bill encouraging early retirement at age 60, a measure 
which will help to create new positions for young persons 
more oriented towards the new technology. The Quebec 
Minister for the status of women, Mrs Marois, plans to 
monitor the entire technological transition process to ensure 
that women have access to the new jobs. Moreover, cer- 
tain American programs aimed at providing young women 
with information on scientific and technical careers are being 
studied for their potential adaptation to the Quebec situation 
(LeD 12-17-19/5, 9/6). 


Several people take a similar view of the long-term effects 
of technological changes. Mr Neufeld, chief economist of 
the Royal Bank, said that the new technology will not result 
in a long-term rise in unemployment if the economic situa- 
tion remains stable (GM 13/5). According to the Minister of 
Labour, Mr Caccia, if Canada wants to remain a prosperous 
industrial country, it is apparent that industry and labour will 
have to join in the race for world markets by improving pro- 
ductivity. Mr Caccia stated that governments, employers 
and unions recognize that these changes must be accepted 
to raise productivity, and they acknowledge the positive ef- 
fects that can result for our society. In addition, a study 
conducted by Informetrica Ltd showed that technological 
transformations will probably have a less severe impact than 
some have suggested. According to that study, the 
beneficial effects of higher productivity can be recycled 

to create new jobs and thus offset those lost in the process 
of technological changes. Emphasis should therefore be 
placed on accelerating the adoption of new technology 
rather than on delaying the transition, as such a change 
undoubtedly will have positive long-term effects on 
employment and productivity (GM 9/6). 


Unions also wish to participate in the forthcoming 
technological changes. At aseminar held by the National In- 
stitute of Productivity in Montreal on technology and work, 
the union movement stated that it is not opposed to the 
new technology but wishes to be involved throughout the 
transition process. The unions also said that it will be 
necessary to modernize not only working equipment but 
also collective agreements and business management in 
order to allay the fears of workers caused by the 
technological transition. (LeD 2/6). 


News Chronology 


May 2. Bell Canada International announced the renewal ¢ 
its agreement with Saudi Arabia. This new agreement will 
cover a five-year period and will amount to about 

$1.6 billion. * 

May 5 The federal government ended the Home Owner- 
ship Stimulation Plan. * 

May 6 The provincial government of New Brunswick table 
its new budget. * 

May 10 The Quebec budget for fiscal year 1983-1984 
was introduced to the National Assembly. * 

May 10 The Treasurer of Ontario tabled his budget for 
fiscal year 1983-1984. This budget imposed a new 7% 
tax on tobacco beginning immediately, a higher sales tax o 
alcoholic beverages beginning May 24 and temporary abo 
tion of the tax on furniture and appliances until August 9. 
May 11 Maintenance employees of the Montreal Urban 
Community Commission (MUCC) went on strike. The 
Quebec government tabled on May 13 a bill to end the 
unlawful strike of MUCTC maintenance employees 

(LeD 11-13/5, GM 12-13/5). 

May 24 New Quebec savings bonds went on sale and, b 
an agreement concluded between the federal and province 
governments, premiums may be deducted from the pay oj 
federal public servants residing in Quebec who wish to bu 
bonds. The interest rates offered are 9.5% for the first 
year and 8.5% per annum until the termination date of the 
bonds in 1993. The purchase limit was raised from | 
$25,000 to $35,000. . 
May 25 The Canadian government tabled a bill to establis 
Officially the Canada Development Investment Corporation — 
which has for its objective to aid businesses in Canada. 
This Corporation will submit financial statements and invest 
ment plans to Parliament and will have an authorized capite 
of $1 billion and borrowing authority of $3 billion. | 


May 25 The US Commerce Department announced that 
customs duties will be charged on Canadian lumber 
crossing the American border (GM 25/5). 

May 25 The sale of federal government bonds totalling 
$300 million began. These bonds offer an interest rate 0” 
9.25%. 


*For more information, see News Developments, Domestic. 


Legend 


BW — Business Week 

CP — Canadian Press 

Ecst — The Economist 

FT — UK. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LlaP — La Presse 

LeD — Le Devoir 

LeM — Le Monde 

LPS — London Press Service 
MG — Montreal Gazette 
OW — Oilweek 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre 
quency. In the context used her 
refer to removing the high freque 
or irregular movements, so that 
can better judge whether the cui 
movement represents a change 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately a 
such filtering entails a loss of tin 
ness in signalling cyclical chang 
We have attempted to minimize 
loss in timeliness by filtering witl 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exp 
It can also be computed as GNF 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure 
goods and services, governmer 
current expenditure, and gross | 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can als 
viewed as GNP plus imports les 
exports and the change in inver 
tories; that is, it is a measure of 
demand by Canadians irrespec 
of whether the demand was me 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventori 

may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the good: 

from that industry's point of view 

complete, is still underway, or hi 

not yet begun. Inventories held: 
these various stages of process 

are referred to as finished good: 

goods in process, and raw mate 

respectively. Note that in this co 
the term raw materials does not. 
necessarily refer to raw or prime. 
commodities such as wheat, iro 
ore, etc. It simply refers to mate! 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as! 
unemployment rate rises, them 
income earner in the family unit | 


Discouraged worker 
effect 


Employed 


=mployment, Payrolls 
and Manhours Survey 


‘mployment/Population 
ratio 


abour force 


abour Force Survey 


become unemployed, inducing 
related members of the unit who 
were previously not participating in 
the labour force to seek employ- 
ment. This is also referred to as 
the ‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become 'discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 
persons who, during the reference 


period for the Labour Force Survey: 


a) did any work at all, for pay or 
profit in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were self- 
employed. It includes unpaid family 
work which is defined as work con- 
tributing directly to the operation of 
a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated 
by a related member of the 
household. 

b) had a job but were not at work 
due to own illness or disability, per- 
sonal or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 

a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. 


persons in the labour force are 
those members of the population 
15 years of age and over who, in 
the reference period were either 
employed or unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey 
which measures the status of the 
members of the household with 
respect to the labour market, in the 
reference period. Inmates of in- 


Large firm 


employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


Stitutions, members of Indian 
Reserves, and full-time members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces are ex- 
cluded because they are con- 
sidered to exist outside the labour 
market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid 
absence during the survey 
reference period and for whom an 
employer makes CPP or QPP 
and/or UIC contributions. The 
employee concept excludes owners 
of unincorporated businesses and 
professional practices, the self- 
employed, unpaid family workers, 
persons doing non-remunerative 
work, pensioners, home workers, 
members of elected or appointed 
bodies, military personnel and per- 
sons providing services to an 
establishment on a contract basis. 

It is based on data collected in the 
Employment, Payrolls and Manhours 
Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. 
Paid workers do not include per- 
sons who did unpaid work which 
contributed directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or pro- 
fessional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of 
the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The par- 
ticipation rate for a particular group 
is the percentage of that group par- 
ticipating in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had ac- 
tively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the 
reference week) and were available 
for work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 


XXxiil 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


XXXIV 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. : 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed tc 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index é 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes ir 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance o 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditur 
or production measured in terms 0 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expen: 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). | 
represents the value of expenditur: 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production cé 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditurt 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is | 
synonymous with ‘current dollar 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 
(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) 1961 Q2-1983 Q1 
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Real Output by Industry 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) June 61-Nov, 82 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 1961 Q2-1983Q1 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 1961 Q2-1983 Q1 
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Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators Jan. 61-March 83 
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Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-March 83 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators Jan. 61-March 83 
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JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 1 2:36 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVEST 
PERSONAL §=GOVERNMENT NON ESTIMENT GROSS 


NATIONAL 

EXPENDI- = EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM 

TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GIcC stn 2 bl ih 

RUCTION RUCTION — EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 

1978 2.7 1.8 =1,8 i 1.0 -60 216 10.4 4.7 

1979 2.0 9 =2.8 12.9 11.9 1629 =138 2.9 7.2 oe 

1980 121 “ALD “61 11.0 4.5 -2389 -122 1.8 -2.0 5 

1981 1.9 g 56 8.4 4.6 1251 312 1.8 2.6 3.1 

1982 -2.5 r -23.5 6.0 -16.4 -3900 -55 =15 -10.4 -4.8 

1981 1 3 2 6.8 45 4.3 2364 236 hut -.2 1.2 
I] rat oni 4.9 7 3.7 -572 12 7.8 4.6 LE 
II “1.1 1.5 “8.7 0 -5.2 920 376 -3.0 i <4 
IV -.3 ‘9 “11.7 3.2 2 -2080 -508 ~ “54 <8 

1982 | “13 -.9 -4.0 -1a0 =o. -1760 152 -4.4 =§ 3 -2.3 
I] ae 7 -12.5 +54 “57 -908 -128 6.6 1.8 “1.3 
II -.6 -7 “arg =7i4 -9.4 184 180 11 -1.9 “461 
IV °3 12 10.4 1.5 -.3 -1232 -44 -9.4 “58 “Vit 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
) 
) 


(1 DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2 GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 2 2:36 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 

GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 

DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
1978 ais) 3:5 Pia} 3.9 3.6 50 5.4 =9. 8 Fey / 4 
1979 3.8 42 4.3 a4 6.1 6.5 We 9.4 4.5 -,1 
1980 8 aif -.8 1.8 -1.7 =5.,0 =a 3.4 .8 .9 
1981 | ae) VE, 3.0 2.9 iets aay | 1.5 -5.4 3.0 2.4 
1982 5 0 =5 2 -9.4 =2.3 -10.8 Ss -8.8 = 1250 =§.2 1.9 
1981 II 1.3 1.4 Pho 8 3.0 5.6 1.4 -1.8 1.5 re 
III ile | ap em | -2.4 23 Stat =§.0 ~52 “3.6 -1.5 9 
IV “Iie cat Hes Bony, ml -4.4 -8.0 Ee | 1.4 -1.6 is 
1982 I -1.5 = line, -2.0 “Vig 208 oe | =J¢6 = -1.9 6 
I] ai er? a hod =3.1 TO =9:9) -1.1 -2.8 -9.4 = 5 
III -1.6 =1,.6 =20.9 ao 209 =3)-0 -.6 =12,7 =-2.0 PY 
IV -1,0 i Nel =2.3 =3 -4.0 -10.5 =a Ee 7.5 cy He a 
1983 I 1.8 1.8 4.9 at 6.0 10.0 520 3.0 > a | =I 
1982 MAR -.6 -.6 sa i) re -1.4 =1.4 =16 mab -.9 9 
APR =,7 =,7 set 3) Se i let) ee roas =A =e 0 
MAY Awd -.3 -1.1 a) 9 1.4 Dial aS ~.4 .0 
JUN =1.1 es) -1.9 ew f = 25 -3.4 = ct se f =153 =r 
JUL oy -1,2 =2 2 Pas Bie. =3.3 an -8.0 -1.4 sf 
AUG chase) to 2.5 va 4.4 Viz 271 5 2 9 
SEP -.9 -.9 “2.1 ye) -3.4 -7.2 -1.5 233 =a) .3 
OCT Sees] = 1,0 21 aes 3 ~ Toad ated 128 sfihc ne 
NOV ~A4 ae 4 vt 7 -.8 6 5.4 4 -.5 
DEC 0 ra | a] Soult =T.4 -1.5 34 PR 5 avi 9 
1983 JAN 1.5 .6 4.1 Pi 6.0 tia 4.4 | here 1.9 -.4 
FEB = ay -.1 a -.5 1.5 9 2.5 -1.0 1 -1.0 
MAR 9 9 .0 1.3 = 6 ait) Sits ea 6 2.2 


DURCE- GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 10, 1983 TABLE = 2u3G eM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a IRSA aS aa SE 71 (ie Se 
NEX DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUFAC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS —MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS | SHIPMENTS 


1978 11.8 0 eyes 18.7 PBYAS 1.84 38.8 234.8 ates 18.3 
1979 2a 0.8 18.8 Wee) 16.6 1,86 38.8 197.4 eh 16.3 
1980 8.7 aris =o 10.1 3.4 2.02 38.5 159.6 S52 8.3 
1981 12.6 Seo 4.5 128 8.6 202 38.6 180.0 olin ieick 
1982 3.4 = 0 -17.0 SEE ritelals Pele, Siar 130.4 SEM SUSist) 
1981 I] 13 28 ae 7.0 Ue ipo 38.8 216.0 zee) 7.0 
II] an) =e =e ce) =4a1 2.01 38.6 183.0 Sa iviet: Silat 
IV 1.6 12 Ue) <3'06 Sago 24a) 3bat sores 10,0 =a ole 
1982 I oe) 45 T) ote =ilheo She) 22s 38.1 169.7 -24.0 Saw 
I] 2.0 lies 4.5 4 6.6 2,20 Sila 118.0 S225 eee 
II] 6 al eh e let Sie Zaks Sie 96.3 fe -4.0 
IV eee Ph Es Dian = Go ehle ds 2.19 37.4 TS 7eat 18.8 =2.9 
1983 J 1.6 28) 2S 4.3 Uist 2.05 38.0 176.7 12.8 Zan 
1982 MAY hi) aa 4.9 4.1 Se 2.18 37.6 111.0 LOS Rots 
JUN 2e)8) =.8 Shoe a yd) ZeS Sieh 114.0 -4.5 Sih! 
JUL a8 = PAs) (9) S28 =U od! Pea 3726 108.0 20.3 SE 
AUG SS Wee] AY aS) Gi7 4.1 2.04 37.6 3370 S197 5.6 
SEP nh .0 4.1 =51 -4.6 Zod Slee 88.0 9.4 = 29) 
OCT 4 .0 SAS oA oh. 7: SEs 2.24 37.4 119.0 14.4 -3.4 
NOV .0 1.8 26.0 Maz 10.1 29 3723 137.0 ok # 
DEC 155 ho 18.7 ee Sia ba lies 2.14 Sia 157.0 6.5 1.6 
1983 JAN ne! cali aise) ea 15.3 2.08 StS 174.0 8.8 ea 
FEB =.6 2a3 Eh 1 1.4 3.9 2.03 38.0 171.0 Salient =} 610) 
MAR 2.0 4.9 U5 =1.8 -4.2 2.05 38.2 185.0 -4.0 af: 
APR fake 169.0 S50 
MAY 254.0 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 4 2:36 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 

LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 

SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 

(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 

1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 “tn if 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 Gal 2809 
1979 3.6 Sok 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 1h 13.0 Sr4 2602 
1980 2h 9) ise 2.8 2.8 64.0 EL) 572 os ise2 5.4 2762 
1981 Slay Wav 2.6 2 64.7 5957 7.6 13.3 5.6 2895 
1982 Hie} 8 ok)! elas) 4 64.0 56.9 11.0 18.8 8.4 3921 
1981 I] 1.0 1.4 6 4 64.7 60.1 ilo? Wd ot Sie’: 542 
Ill 0 salle o .0 3?) 64.6 WEI SE) 7.4 12.8 Sa) 683 
IV As =ali6 Ss] ae 64.6 593) 8.4 14.6 6.2 959 
1982 I = thy) SS) =v Srp 63.9 Mie % ok] yen 6.6 939 
I] Sie = Shu = he 6 64.1 Bia 10.5 18.0 8.0 854 
QE Saistss SEI) SN} oe Bae, 64.2 56.4 W251 20.8 Se 947 
IV elias aane a0 = 6379 55.8 2a 20.8 10.1 1181 
1983 | a .0 63.8 55.8 i2ne 20.8 Sig oi 
1982 MAY St S50 sae) 5} 64.1 57.4 10.4 Vid Wes) 265 
JUN =.16 caliens Sob 5 64.1 S70 11,1 18.9 (35) 309 
JUL =e =1.0 Shr 3% 64.5 56.8 ilee 20.9 8.9 326 
AUG Sat =5 Sad ae, 64.2 Des! 122 20.8 9.4 276 
SEP =i5 ens) =e = 64.0 56.2 Woe 20.6 9.6 345 
OCT iok:) Siig!) =ur4 me 64.1 56.0 rau 2075 959 355 
NOV ts = -.4 =e 63.8 Ea 12ea 20.5 10.2 438 
DEC =e sons me na 63.9 Som 12.8 20°39 10.2 388 
1983 JAN ia din .0 -.4 63.6 ha 12.4 20.5 929 390 
FEB 7 BY: ye 4 63.8 S56 Zo 20.7 IE 269 
MAR 5 4 63.9 5079 12.6 2123 Sok 252 

APR 6 25 64.2 56.1 1255 22) lees! oy 

MAY 6 AS 64.4 56.4 12.4 ate 9.6 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 

) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 


( 
( 
( 
( INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


wn 
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JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 5 2:36 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING 


TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 


ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
1979 9.2 13.3 Tio 85.38 14.5 10Rt 1157 8.7 1080 202.0 
1980 10.2 10.9 10.0 85.54 UE WARS 5.4 3.0 3.8 107.0 225.9 
1981 'Z55 11.4 Misi 83.42 10.2 3.7 9.7 1252 107.3 250.2 
1982 10.8 ia My iste 81.08 6.0 5.6 30 10.0 105.4 a 8 
1981 II 3.1 PRS 3.4 83.43 Zane 5.2 3.9 2.8 108.3 244.6 
III Pi) 205 3.1 82.53 Za ee ey ZR, 107.0 253.8 
IV 209 ets, = 83.91 lies =i) 1.6 Za 106.5 264.1 
1982 | 20) eo eae 82°72 1,4 8 T.9 3.0 106.1 yy ak 
II 3.1 heal 2.8 80.37 iets) ety Pa Ts? 105.5 Pat bel 
II] Phys ues) ee 80.02 8 ARE] 2.8 1.6 105.1 280.8 
Iv 1.6 “10 PRE} 81.21 na 1.8 ibe 2.4 104.9 286.7 
1983 | 6 .4 ip 81.48 6 1.9 1.0 Ae 106.5 
1982 MAY 134 Zi) ifs 81.04 4 1.0 270 ay 105.7 274.7 
JUN 1.0 2m in 78.41 AR) 2c 253 4 105.1 273.9 
JUL a ds] 4 785.15 ae We ge op 104.1 283.9 
AUG 4 =. 8 aN 80.31 .0 Ser 4 8 105.9 276.4 
SEP 4 =o! Zo 80.99 .7 BP = 0 105.2 282.3 
OCT a) one} 8 81.31 = yl me 4 ifr 104.6 284.6 
NOV aif 38 8 81.55 = hers a An 105.2 285a7 
DEC .0 -.4 .2 80.76 5) 4 nd 158 105.0 290.5 
1983 JAN at. AP: Be) 81.40 at af oo Sor) 106.6 281.5 
FEB .4 .6 a 81.48 ms 4 i 9 106.1 252.5 
MAR 1.0 Sil 1.4 81.55 6 32; tt ee 106.8 
APR .0 1.0 258) 81.16 xe 
MAY 81.38 
SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICES ATISTICS (62-007), INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES (62-011), GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY 61-005), 
ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME (72-005), THE LABOUR FORCE (71-001), THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (62-001), EMPLOYMENT, 
EARNINGS AND HOURS (72-002), STATISTICS CANADA, BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS 
AND LABOUR COSTS ARE DEFINED AS TOTAL LABOUR INCOME. INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: 
(NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 6 2:36 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
NON- 


RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 

DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
: 4.5 10.4 tee thls 7.0 WW 8.5 1Z.1 6.5 
1978 ie 10.9 10.2 8.5 7.6 wo5 10.3 1331 13.8 10.3 
1980 8.6 Tiki 1252 S27 5.4 Ai 9 10.2 15.7 15.0 11.0 
1981 8.3 75 14.7 10.3 9.4 lisa ie O deo? les 10.1 
1982 6.1 6.2 Te5 11.4 3.0 8.9 8.2 2.5 4.0 10.7 
126 nie 3.6 ANH) Rive Ze 4.8 aa 2.9 
a 11 ot 23 3.2 252 3.3 2.8 7a ca. 2.0 1.5 
II] 7 Het | 1.5 3.8 143 a 3.0 2.6 a | 2.6 3.1 
IV 2 | io 1.6 2.6 lee 3.3 2.6 15 gn 3.1 
(1982 | 6 1.5 33 2.8 tat 15 Zar ot 1.6 3.0 
II 1.4 1.8 3.0 IP bon 1.6 2.0 = 6 1.2 
III i ey -9 Das Sat capt 2u1 ar eT 3.0 Der 
IV Ra 1b Lo, 2.9 oad 120 we 1.8 =1.5 3.1 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 7 2:36 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ae 
EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 


ORS OEE 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 

TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 

VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 Sie 13.4 4315 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 Fs) ae 14.3 4425 108.2 
1980 16.0 hy Wz 10.2 cient 16.7 8793 108.8 
1981 10.0 PEAY 6.5 14,7 20 155 7368 104.0 
1982 Ay me te) = 14.9 = 16a 1.8 18338 102.6 
1981 II 5.4 Sue =A 8.3 6.4 1.8 1604 101.8 
II] SS). sb Pee) =Vad -4.0 229 1060 101.3 
IV Zan Tez led ayes Ee a iy 2618 104.7 
1982 | a Sia -4.6 1.8 =8,.9 lh 74 Fake 3522 103.9 
Il 4.8 Gray. =409 Aheit x4) cele) 4755 101.1 
III 2.4 = sk) Ak, pee) See 3.4 5051 100.6 
IV -8.4 = Bio ae -12.8 +956 oe fe 5010 104.7 
1983 I Zao ALS) 4 10.1 aie) Solem 4003 106.3 
1982 APR 1.8 3.5 = 270 2 =a |ie72 PANY: 1507 102.4 
MAY aa St! oJ Stell cay, .0 1453 102.5 
JUN we 1.3 oe aedals, -6.6 4.3 1795 98.5 
JUL 4) -4.0 4.1 Jag 1.1 Zaaes 1587 99.7 
AUG 0 1.0 = 08) 3.6 Mots SDI 1514 101.5 
SEP tol 4.3 Sigs Sey ets! SEI aE 1950 100.5 
OcT = 120 -14.0 Pbest, aie he ff ei deer See Th 1571 105.7 
NOV 28) 3.3 S159) 8.5 Shoe, Zio 1652 103 a 
DEC Sak Disk 1.4 pad! Sot! Sail 1787 105.2 
1983 JAN -4.0 -5.4 251 8.9 4.7 3.3 1215 104.0 
FEB 8) 7.8 Saline et 9.4 =6.9 1421 109.6 
MAR -4.3 Sars Some Sheth -4.4 0 1367 105.3 
APR 10.9 9.4 1993 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 8 2:36 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI - PERSONAL & Goons TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
i ES 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 - 4985 -4935 
1979 4118 - 1068 -§241 309 -9744 544 11 664 -5626 ~4962 
1980 8488 - 1228 -5384 536 - 10831 895 37 1247 -2343 - 1096 
1981 7351 116 -6474 487 - 14258 1131 38 1561 -6907 -5346 
1982 17746 - 1282 -9303 895 - 16501 1106 18 1424 1245 2669 
1981 1 1818 SPs - 1483 112 ~3345 283 Ni 360 Pie -1167 
My 1636 -285 - 1643 142 -3605 279 5 357 - 1969 - 1612 
II] 1185 -267 - 1854 eal -3941 261 21 434 -2756 =2322 
IV 2712 se - 1494 122 - 3367 308 13 410 -655 -245 
1982 I 3482 -322 2S 130 Soons 316 -4 363 -493 - 130 
Il 4616 -350 S2suil 260 ~4364 306 0 396 252 648 
III 4697 Savi -2381 274 -3987 230 13 354 710 1064 
IV 4951 SEE) -2458 231 ~4175 254 ) 311 776 1087 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 9 9:36 AM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL ALLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF +3 NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 
1978 85 -2150 4742 25 3111 277) 1237 -2730 0 ~3299 
1979 675 ~2500 3802 -582 1905 4107 6915 -2291 219 1908 
1980 585 -3150 5216 -181 907 1406 -730 ~605 217 -1280 
1981 -4600 -5900 10626 “95 558 17965 15072 -9068 210 1426 
1982 - 1425 200 11712 - 433 8561 -4376 “3411 ~2544 0 -695 
1981 IJ ~3305 -980 1541 REL -3551 8098 6755 - 1822 0 -640 
III e375 - 1800 2709 500 1624 2726 ~ 466 Si22 ie) -745 
IV - 1330 - 1660 5297 -4 2971 1229 2725 ~3067 0 2411 
1982 | - 1875 1325 3904 26 4400 1686 = 592 -2941 0 ~ 1668 
I] Ss -690 2953 -82 1603 -2180 ~5254 86 0 -3050 
III 250 -325 3317 -85 2028 =1323 1123 =1759 0 3479 
Iv 275 -110 1538 =292 530 =2559 ~3288 2100 0 544 
1983 | -150 -600 1375 - 169 1034 -89 ~760 989 0 575 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF HE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 10 2:36 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 
CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 


COMMERCIAL = FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S. ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY = MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX — INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
1978 10.1 1144 14.5 9.69 51 8.83 10.59 9.27 1159.4 814.0 
1979 A. 15am 20.2 12.90 .64 12.07 11.97 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.9 16.9 14.25 12 13.15 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981, 4.1 15.3 13.1 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1982 ie 9.4 5.4 15.81 2.01 14.15 17.89 14.26 1640.2 890.1 
1981 II 1.1 3.5 1.1 19.25 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
III -.4 4.8 4.7 21,67 3,37 21.02 20.55 17.17 2104.7 894.6 
IV -3.3 9 ti 18.17 3,22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 | 30 2.4 .0 16.67 82 15.35 1B. 86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
I] 1.6 2.8 1.1 17.42 1.59 16.05 19.16 15.17 1479.5 826.6 
III -1.9 1.1 1.5 16.08 3.70 14,32 18.48 14,35 1542.4 868.7 
IV 1.8 1st 1.3 13.08 1.95 10.88 15.05 12.17 1856.8 1025.8 
1983 1 6.1 207 1.0 11.67 86 9.62 13.70 11.93 2092.6 1106.1 
1982 MAY 2:9 9 -.3 17.00 1.92 15.60 19.11 14.72 1523.7 819.5 
JUN “1.7 a 5 18.25 1.83 17.05 19.10 16.03 1366.8 B11.9 
JUL -.8 4 4, 17.25 3.43 15.65 19.22 15.62 1411.9 808.6 
AUG -1.4 .0 4 16.00 4.91 14.20 18.72 13.96 1613.3 901.3 
SEP 8 6 8 15.00 273 13.10 17.49 13.48 1602.0 896.3 
OcT | 4 Mi; 13.75 2.26 11.45 16.02 12.63 1774.0 991.7 
NOV 3 -.2 -.8 13.00 2.19 10.95 14.79 12.18 1838.3 1039.3 
DEC 4.8 1.2 ie 12.50 1.44 10.25 14.34 11.69 1958.1 1046.5 
1983 JAN 8 8 -.2 12.00 1.53 10. 05 14.05 12.28 2031.5 1075.7 
FEB 3.0 1.4 8 11.50 1.02 9.50 13.60 11.80 2090.4 1112.6 
MAR 0 6 6 11.50 03 9.30 13.45 11.70 2156.1 1130.0 
APR 1.0 0 -1.5 11.00 70 9.30 13.26 11.18 2340.8 1226.2 
MAY 1.5 -.9 -1.2 
7; ‘i Beater ala scaane Y ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALL 
(2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
(4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 
(5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
(6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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JUN 17, 1983 TABLE 11 1:06 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


os eT ENT Th nN ITE Danan ES 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 
10 SERIES WORKWEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 

eS SS 

1980 JUL ies 136.8 =1,33 38.37 66.9 134.07 11499.8 

AUG 136.96 138.5 2. Ths) 38,28 67.1 134.03 11453.7 

SEP 1375 13 142.7 wt2 38.28 69.1 134.97 11448.5 

ocT 138.14 143.9 .74 38.33 72.4 136.52 11475.5 

NOV 139.80 146.1 1.20 38.41 Poe 138.35 11536.3 

DEC 141.39 144.4 es 38,51 78.8 140.05 11569.4 

1981 JAN 142.43 142.2 .74 38.61 Sins 141.32 11549,7 

FEB 143.00 142.1 sels) 38.68 84.2 141.94 11495.9 

MAR 143.45 143.9 .32 38.71 Sian 142,27 11430.1 

APR 144.12 146.5 47 38.74 90.8 142.78 11362.4 

MAY 144.77 146.0 .45 38.78 S359 143.31 11289.2 

JUN 145,24 145.4 oz 38.80 95.8 143.60 Ate Gree 

JUL 145,28 143.5 03 38.80 9579 143.68 11101.3 

AUG 144.19 137.0 =I 38.76 93.0 143.55 10995 .2 

SEP 142.00 1320/0 Ssh 38.71 89 142.91 10835 .4 

OCT 138.56 126.0 -2.42 38.64 81.4 141.72 10627.8 

NOV 134.72 125.0 Selly) Shh GE) 74.8 140.39 10393.7 

DEC 131.44 127.0 -2.44 38.37 Ue 139.05 10259 .8 

1982 JAN 128.25 122.0 pln hye 38.24 sien Tsing 10187.6 

FEB W255 27 WUE CPE) 38.16 West! 136.69 10132.0 

MAR 223i, WEY Seid 38.07 63.4 135.81 10075 .0 

APR 119.78 TaSin7 Pd 24 38.00 66.6 Weeine¥: 10032 .5 

MAY 117.59 114.8 =W82 37.91 62.5 135215 10015.6 

JUN 115.65 liad =libo 37.82 D0 135.14 9979.5 

JUL INSeos aitice, -1.44 37.74 els U eee! SSisi2 

AUG 2595 113.6 oi 37.68 49.2 Weak 9828.9 

SEP 112.45 Sia7, et) Bila Oi 46.3 136.04 9736.4 

OCcT 2so9 Ss? a2 37.49 46.1 Wb er2 9646.6 

NOV 113.41 118.1 5th) 37.42 49.3 Seco 9565.4 

DEC 115.07 22iee 1.46 37.38 54.5 138.46 9561.8 

1983 JAN 117.80 128.1 Qo 37.42 62.4 139793 9618.4 

FEB WAZA} Wala 2.90 Sie2 70.1 141.80 S735 02 

MAR 124.86 Wet} 3.02 37.67 77.8 144.093 9858.4 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (NUMBERS). 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


JUN 17, 1983 AB Een 1:06 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
or rh ORT IOD”OO””””COCNNDEEX OF)—O”CO*iT OCHG”~C~*# 
NER TRADE- NEW RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 oe UA Se URW AL TURING TURING 
es os ee a ee ee ek ee ee eS ee eee 
1980 JUL 2784.8 93370 514218 Voy 1388.7 .07 
AUG 2742.3 93688 515453 1.48 1432.4 .00 
SEP 2746.2 94513 516857 1,48 1493.1 = (01>) 
ocT Pa 95544 519001 1.43 1558.2 NO) 
NOV 2825.9 96842 521851 To EKo 1632.0 Ss 
DEC 2865.6 97962 §22215 kaos 1691.1 ails 
1981 JAN 2870.4 100479 523905 ee! W229 ala 
FEB 2885.1 102687 522482 1.56 Ue =e 
MAR 2911.8 103642 525265 oye 1750.1 107 
APR 2948.1 104213 529226 1.58 WG3n9 = 03 
MAY 2991.6 104670 529951 ees) 1767.2 .02 
JUN 3032.3 107310 526092 1.60 1756.2 08 
JUL 3080.5 106359 516531 Wetdal 1730.9 Pet 
AUG 3067.8 103352 505018 1.60 1688.5 4) 
SEE 3038.3 99482 494248 nos 1633.2 “ae 
OCT Zo Sead 95517 473370 1.56 1570.93 wht, 
NOV 2880.6 92055 475262 abe! 1528.2 .07 
DEC 2788.6 89364 471190 1.49 1502.2 - 08 
1982 JAN 2680.7 87054 458671 1.45 1477.3 =a, 
FEB 2609.6 85163 445391 1.42 1451.0 -.48 
MAR 2564.3 83564 428317 ek) 1421.1 -.68 
APR 2543.8 82523 414747 Worl 1383.3 =,85 
MAY 2538.7 81670 406147 ees 1338.0 = 90 
JUN 2553.0 80668 404761 25 1281.4 - 1.00 
JUL 2550.1 79666 392583 1,34 2332 =Os 
AUG 2553.3 78640 386140 lines 1217.6 ele 
SEP 2534.8 78140 384886 iso 1222.2 -.80 
ocT 2486.3 78537 374912 1.36 1260.1 -.66 
NOV 2459.0 79934 371166 ace 1328.0 AON 
DEC 2409.4 82349 380843 asks 1428.2 =o 
1983 JAN 2401.8 85089 386511 EEN 1543.2 = ee 
FEB 2415.3 87192 387795 ioe 1665.4 aba 
MAR 2430.8 88102 393107 1.41 1782.4 02 


aren ee De SD ee ee eee 
SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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JUN 17, 1983 TABLE 13 


1:06 PM 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDEX OF MANUFAC HOUSING RETAIL UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
INDUSTRIAL TURING STARTS SALES EMPLOYMENT MENT RATE PRICE ae Pda ST TEA. 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS (1) INDEX (1) M1 BALANCE (1) 
1978 5.8 12.5 2,3 10.6 6.1 5.1 gEG 
1979 4.1 13,2 -14.4 10.7 2.9 5.8 ie i .F aes 
1980 -3.5 6.2 -24.3 6.5 15 7.2 13.5 15.4 6.3 2027.1 
1981 2.9 10.4 -15.4 10.9 hi 7.6 10.3 18.8 7.0 2747.8 
1982 -8.2 -4.8 -3.7 2.2 -.9 9.7 6.2 14.7 6.6 3546.5 
1981 11 az) 4.5 -15.4 a6 rs 7.4 2.1 19.5 2 7 
III 2 5 -18.3 2.5 =23 7.4 2.9 20.2 fi ae 
IV -4.4 -4.2 -9.5 “1.2 -2f 8.3 1.8 16.5 1.4 3531.4 
1982 | -3.3 -2.4 347 oS = 2d 8.8 7 16.3 2.6 3075 .6 
1! -1.5 8 5.2 2.6 ‘1 9.4 3 16.5 8 2368.8 
II -.9 =(3 18.1 = = at 10.0 1.9 14.3 1.5 4474.6 
IV -2.1 -4.2 12.4 3.0 > 35 10.7 5 11.7 3.3 4267.1 
1983 | 2.3 3.4 34.3 a 0 10.4 1 10.8 3.5 3593.1 
1982 APR -1.1 “1.1 -1.0 3 =a 9.3 2 16.5 2 -503.2 
MAY -.6 2.6 12.8 2.7 5 9.4 1.0 16.5 7 3957 4 
JUN =.6 -.3 -11.5 «3.1 53 9.5 11 16.5 2 3305.9 
JUL 3 -.1 30.2 4 or 9.8 cf 16.0 2 2696.7 
AUG 13 -1.3 “11.7 -4 rl 9.9 3 13.5 ‘9 6529.1 
SEP -.8 0 8.4 'c = 10.2 a 13.5 ‘4 4197.9 
OCT “1.1 -3.8 7 1.4 = 10.5 4 12.0 1.2 5261.0 
NOV =.7 <1 19.2 2.5 me) 10.7 0 1445 11 3885.1 
DEC be a3 -6.0 “1.1 0 10.8 <9 11.5 9 3655.2 
1983 JAN 1.6 2.5 32.3 9 0 10.4 22 11.0 ‘8 3569.1 
FEB 4 -.1 4.8 a2 0 10.4 -.2 11.0 1.9 3580.3 
MAR 1.2 4 -9.2 7 0 10.3 * 10.5 Ve: 3629.8 
APR 21 4 10.2 .5 10.5 4601.0 
SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUN 17, 1983 TABLE 14 1:06 PM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX —_ __ AVERAGE INDEX INDEX INDEX INITIAL NEW 
(12 SERIES) WORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE CONSUMER 


MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- 

FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 

FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 

1980 JUL 134.07 135.1 -.77 2.35 39.56 122.0 110.61 80.6 528 31.89 
AUG 134.03 138.3 -.03 2.37 39.45 120.9 113.42 85.0 536 31.53 

SEP 134.97 141.2 .70 2.10 39.40 120.3 116.83 92.2 534 31.62 

OCT 136.52 142.4 1.15 85 39.40 120.1 120.62 98.9 521 32.10 

NOV 138.35 143.4 1.34 .70 39.45 120.1 124.87 104.5 501 32.70 

DEC 140. 05 143.0 1223 ~.28 39.55 120.5 128.51 107.3 478 33.23 

1981 JAN 141,32 142.1 91 -.63 39.73 120.8 131.24 108.0 457 33.52 
FEB 141.94 140.4 44 -1.20 39.83 121.0 132. 46 106.8 438 33.80 

MAR 142.27 141.7 23 .93 39.90 121-4 133.27 104.5 424 33.97 

APR 142.78 144.6 .36 2.05 39.96 121.3 133.90 102.0 412 34.15 

MAY 143.31 144.5 .37 -.07 40.03 121.1 133.98 99.6 403 34.38 

JUN 143.60 143.2 21 -.90 40.08 120.4 133.80 95.5 399 34.60 

JUL 143.68 142.9 05 -.21 40.10 119.8 133.06 30.5 395 34.74 

AUG 143.55 142.4 -.09 -.35 40,09 119.2 132.17 84.9 397 34.60 

SEP 142.91 139.3 - 45 -2.18 39.98 118.7 129.78 79.3 409 34.28 

ocT 141.72 136.9 -.83 -1.72 39.86 117.9 127.04 73.4 431 33.62 

NOV 140.39 137.0 -.94 .07 39.71 117.3 124.88 68.1 458 32.75 

DEC 139.05 136.2 -.96 -.58 39.54 116.7 123.47 64.5 487 31.88 

1982 JAN 137.73 135.1 -.95 -.81 39.18 115.9 121.81 62.5 514 30.96 
FEB 136.69 135.7 -.76 44 39.00 115.4 119.86 61.5 529 30.19 

MAR 135.81 134.7 -.64 -.74 38.89 114.8 117.50 61.9 544 29.74 

APR 135.32 136.0 -.36 .97 38.85 114.5 115.96 63.3 555 29.40 

MAY 135.15 136.2 -.12 15 38.85 114.4 115.11 65.9 566 29.34 

JUN 135.11 135.6 -.03 -.44 38.90 114.0 113.89 68.7 570 29.41 

JUL 135.26 136.4 WY .59 38.97 113.5 112.56 72.6 567 29.63 

AUG 135.52 136.5 .19 .07 39.02 113.0 111.40 74.7 571 29.76 

SEP 136.00 138.0 .36 1.10 39.01 112.3 112.20 76.9 584 29.83 

OCT 136.69 139.0 50 72 38.98 111.8 115.42 80.5 601 29.58 

NOV 137.49 139.7 59 .50 38.95 111.6 120.35 84.7 613 29.24 

DEC 138.45 141.1 .70 1.00 38.93 111.8 125.80 90.0 609 28.90 

1983 JAN 139.93 145.3 1.07 2.98 39.03 111.9 131.47 96.7 593 29.06 
FEB 141.80 147.4 1.34 1.45 39.10 112.1 136.85 103.7 568 29.47 

MAR 144.09 150.7 1.62 2.24 39.21 112.4 142.03 109.8 541 30.04 

APR 146.55 152.4 1.74 1.13 39.39 112.5 147.16 115.3 516 30.62 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERC 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS 


JUN 17, 1983 TABLE 15 1:06 PM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 


FILTERED DATA (1) - CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE CREDIT PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN MATERIALS OUTSTANDING ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES PRICES (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 Sone (2) (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1980 JUL Eine ly 789.6 =i eo.0 =) Fess 228 35 144.25 140.8 Sak) et 
AUG 13597, 789.9 UE =a ara 1.82 33 142.86 14.2 On .28 
SEP 14.03 UNH 1248 -.86 2.50 33 142.02 142.7 =| 1.06 
OCT 14.06 793.6 —ViOo -.24 3.60 34 141.82 144.2 = 14 1.05 
NOV 14,11 735.0 -9.65 ach 5.02 a7 142.17 145.3 .25 ie 
DEC 14.34 794.9 <i hee Ree G3) 39 142.91 146.1 aes ano 
1981 JAN 14.56 7T93n6 sho 144 M4 Ua 42 143.86 146.8 nod 48 
FEB 14,44 73039 —Sig2e 74 7.90 44 144.87 147.2 .70 .27 
MAR 14.34 790.6 -4.30 41 7.65 47 145.77 147.2 .62 .00 
APR 14.38 790.2 -3.08 .09 7.80 50 146.48 147.1 .49 = OT 
MAY 14.38 78959 -1.46 S09 8.44 51 146.95 146.9 .32 -.14 
JUN 14,34 789.6 atk =k 8.72 52 147.30 147.5 .24 41 
JUL 14.22 789.2 3.64 = UN) 9.04 52 147,54 147.6 ee .07 
AUG 14.16 789.0 6.38 —a23 ae 15 51 147.66 147.3 .08 120 
SEP 14.15 788.6 8.32 =ayO Oral 43 147.57 146.5 -.06 -.54 
OcT 14.06 788.5 9.34 -.45 8.47 47 147.10 144.5 ee Sr ae 
NOV 14.04 789.0 oro -.66 7.26 44 146.28 143.0 56 -1.04 
DEC 14.01 790.3 7.81 Sog 6.01 40 145.07 140.9 Oe -1.47 
1982 JAN 13.92 792;,,5 4.04 -1.06 5.63 36 143.47 138.4 See, Nene 
FEB 13.80 195.22 mAh gas) So Ae. Sle, 34 142.05 isons = 6K) 1.08 
MAR 13.66 798.6 -8.34 -1.06 SES 33 140.84 Some sue aU 
APR 13.60 802.1 =13.95 SRK Brain 32 139.74 138.0 The, -.86 
MAY 13.28 804.9 SRS -.94 Doe 32 138.98 138.8 SAE .58 
JUN 12.81 806.7 “1826 ea) 4.94 32 138.29 VEN or! =-50 = Ters 
JUL 12.28 807.9 -18.36 -.84 edi lf 33 137.62 136.3 -.48 -,66 
AUG 11.84 809.6 Altes Ve SS 2.82 34 136.90 13852 Sok. ont 
SEP 163 812.0 -14.74 = Ol 2.04 36 136.13 134.3 =. -.67 
OcT 11.56 814.7 eye al) - 63 82 38 ebje 1/8) 132.2 Shi? seo 
NOV 11.50 818.2 -10.81 = Ge 90) 39 134.19 13253 Seth 08 
DEC 11.68 822.8 aelalixin ash} 2.87 40 RETR 13271 =,.63 S58 
1983 JAN 11,79 830.0 -13.50 - .43 ZEA 4) 132593 133.9 =. 3 1.36 
FEB 11.82 840.3 SUT ole Sail 2.30 41 13270 133.4 -.14 =a 
MAR ieee 852.0 =15.33 4292 1.84 43 132.86 134.4 .09 he) 
APR i223 862.5 me 1 ce 45 DESIR eH 135707 .34 97 


SOURCE. BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) ey PRICES FOR 28 SELECTED CRUDE AND INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS AND SPOT MARKET PRICES FOR 13 RAW INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS. 
(3) BUSINESS AND CONSUMER BORROWING. 
(4) PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
(5) NOT FILTERED. 


26 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


ar 


28 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 
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JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 16 


11:32 AM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONFARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID To & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION —_— INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES aT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
1978 131703 25722 -2843 15996 3657 8958 -4902 179825 25563 232211 
1979 148257 34000 -3032 19189 3911 9740 -7392 206221 27728 264279 
1980 167937 37266 -3195 22062 4001 10827 -7061 233506 28909 296555 
1981 193875 33008 -3728 27110 4227 12291 -6960 261709 37896 339055 
1982 208180 21102 -3347 28926 4166 14323 -3917 271601 40780 356600 
1981 I] 191812 36124 -3296 25864 4944 12240 -B440 261168 36456 336548 
Il 197600 31160 -4684 28512 3740 12356 -6288 264328 39168 342536 
IV 202916 27412 -3272 28892 3452 12780 -4960 269208 40248 350664 
1982 | 206536 21476 -3516 29060 4292 13064 -4776 268184 41200 351744 
II 207844 20168 -3556 29048 4520 13932 -5196 268932 39936 353376 
III 207812 19884 -3052 31584 3968 15028 -3792 273656 40680 359112 
IV 210528 22880 -3264 26012 3884 15268 -1904 275632 41304 362168 
1983 | 211724 28028 -3032 30268 3852 15804 -1496 287420 40948 374532 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS. CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 17 11:32 AM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONFARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION _ INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 
1978 9.3 22.8 35.7 23.4 29.2 1234 -1215 ita 6.9 10.5 
1979 12.6 B00) 6.6 20.0 6.9 8.7 -2490 14.7 8.5 13.8 
1980 13.3 9.6 5.4 15.0 on 11.2 331 13.2 4.3 1282 
1981 15.4 -11.4 16.7 22.9 5.6 13.5 101 12.1 31.1 14.3 
1982 7.4 -36.1 -10.2 6.7 -1.4 16.5 3043 3.8 746 5.2 
1981 11 4.7 -3.2 -9.9 2.7 3.6 3.8 -288 3.6 24 cia 
Ill 3.0 -13.7 42.1 10.2 -24.4 9 2152 1.2 7.4 1.8 
IV Dy -12.0 -30.1 hae =7.7 3.4 1328 1.8 2.8 2.4 
1982 | 1.8 -21.7 7.5 6 24.3 229 184 -.4 2.4 3 
II a -6.1 iho .0 5.3 6.6 -420 3 | 5 
III 0 -1.4 -14.2 8.7 -12.2 7.9 1404 1.8 1.9 1.6 
IV 1.3 15.1 6.9 17.6 =e 1.6 1888 % 1.5 9 
1983 I .6 Do. =7'.4 16.4 -.8 3.5 408 4.3 -.9 3.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
ATES. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL R 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 18 11332 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


a 


1978 136532 47772 13744 14590 17008 -104 436 63307 -68274 232211 
1979 152088 52284 14411 18127 20986 3693 127 77532 -83038 264279 
1980 170236 paugo 14284 22483 24152 -898 -461 91391 -93716 296555 
1981 193477 68405 16432 27195 28874 899 621 100628 - 107946 339055 
1982 209801 77193 12999 27615 26441 -10258 437 101438 -99863 356600 
ISB Ie UT 192344 66564 17996 26564 29404 224 672 102080 - 109860 336548 
111 196036 70184 16544 27388 28924 2576 1464 100368 -112560 342536 
IV 199452 72228 14668 29204 29932 - 1308 -232 102524 - 106972 350664 
1982 I 201972 73736 14056 29268 28524 -5440 352 98884 - 100868 351744 
I] 207688 75940 12780 28036 27404 -11336 396 103292 - 101088 353376 
II] 212588 78144 11884 26308 24920 -9012 616 105456 - 102324 359112 
IV 216956 80952 13276 26848 24916 -15244 384 98120 SEE. 362168 
1983 I 220832 80232 15048 25760 24192 -2356 -4 99236 -99196 374532 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 19 11:32 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


De ee ee eee 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 


i 


1978 10.5 10.1 5.8 Sao 12.4 -910 393 199 18.6 10.5 
1979 11.4 9.4 4.9 24.2 23.4 3797 -309 22.9 21.6 13.8 
1980 a He) 14.0 Sok) 24.0 1S -4591 -588 Lye) 12.9 122 
1981 1357 14.8 15.0 21.0 iS6 1797 1082 10.1 Toy 14.3 
1982 8.4 12.8 =20.9 15 -8.4 SEY - 184 8 Sas Su2 
1981 II 3.4 3.0 8.9 Sor 8.0 - 1880 92 4.7 tas 2G) 
115 13 ted 5.4 -8.1 Shu Sajal 2352 {Ache cas Ble :) 
IV te? PK, =e) 6.6 350 -3884 - 1696 2a eG) 24 
1982 | Tas out -4.2 me -4.7 -4132 584 -3.6 nt! a3 
II 2:8 3.0 Sen -4.2 Sno -5896 44 4.5 ne a 
IT] 2.4 28 Sy) a[3. 2. =e 2324 220 2eyl lyre 1.6 
Iv eit 3.6 hited Al) .0 -6232 202 =O =O wo 
1983 I 1.8 S58) 133 -4.1 SP] 12888 -388 eal 4.2 3.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


30 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 20 11:32 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 


EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 

1978 79038 22671 6140 8075 9519 =2 104 31207 -34291 126347 
1979 80607 22750 SOT 9156 10671 1771 =a2 32141 ~ 36662 130362 
1980 81431 22932 5631 10161 11133 -536 -154 32753 -35915 131675 
1981 82961 23053 5920 10994 11926 584 124 33685 ~37286 136114 
1982 81206 23175 4552 10207 10153 -3364 100 33152 -33072 130069 
1981 I1 83564 22672 6468 10944 12296 468 (¢) 34564 -37992 137240 
IIl 82908 23040 5896 10916 11792 1328 380 33732 -38232 136292 

IV 82516 23476 5188 11248 11900 ~476 16 33452 ~36416 135164 

1982 | 81180 23012 4908 11076 11160 -2168 76 32484 -33716 132248 
I] 81192 23192 4436 10424 10524 -3536 -28 34112 =33752 130340 

III 81004 23156 4188 9584 9508 -3376 182 34596 -33360 129304 

IV 81448 23340 4676 9744 9420 -4376 160 31416 -31460 128384 

1983 | 82036 23144 5324 9276 9108 ~ 1448 148 32604 ~33356 130676 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 21 11:32 AM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) AT E(2) 
1978 2.6 ied =e 1.3 8 -453 216 10.5 4.6 3.6 
1979 2.0 = ele if 13.4 TZ 1774 - 136 3.0 6.9 sae 
1980 1.0 8 =5.8 11.0 4.3 -2307 =a ee oe =2,.0 1.0 
1981 hee 5 Se 8.2 Docu 1120 278 PAN | 3.8 3.4 
1982 =P | 5 S2at Whe? =1459 -3948 -24 ma tel = Ji) se | -4.4 
1981 II me) auiS Jo3 7 5.0 -548 - 100 4.8 4.1 i 
III 6 1.6 Sas as -4.) 860 380 -2.4 6 ern 
IV ad tg Sie 3.0 a) - 1804 -364 pat. Sa -.8 
1982 1 hr = 210) -5.4 Sires = Gre - 1692 60 B29 By 5/4 af a 
I] .0 8 -9.6 Sle sig 7! - 1368 - 104 5.0 i ee 
IT] a's we £9) o =6 2) Shay! 160 220 1.4 = Uo =e 
IV a2 8 11.7 1h Sie - 1000 eae Se ie 7 eed, 
1983 I bal at.) 1339 -4.8 =3.3 2928 ys 3.8 6.0 1.8 


OURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES, 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 22 2:49 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


nn a i 


1978 eS) Sih) argu) Jase) 2.6 sek) Smt eh) 4 
1979 3.8 4.2 6.1 4.3 5.4 ais 4 4.5 50 a 
1980 8 Bu Shadi = a f8 ales 1.8 8 6 A 
1981 ane 2 Ve? 3.0 2.4 259 3.0 2.8 2.4 
1982 atta, aHise: =A Mabetss -3.4 -10.4 Sons S Oe = 67.5 UES 
1981 I] ge: 1.4 3.0 AXP 2.4 ote V38 1.6 a 
Oe ate ils Shai) -2.4 Sato =a =) ie =e ge) 
IV Sle =o -4.4 tie), -3.8 a =156 ee sa 
1982 I =i Sahat =2a8 Ph) =220 Silane ard SPR 6 
I! = Naf =e ae Sit =e! =) et8) SPE = Lhe ak: 
III = Nat Sl Sea) a2 8) = ott = 2.0 = 210 ny 
IV =0 Si lsalt -4.0 Shs! Pete) INS heed ALOK! ne 
1983 I 1.8 1.8 6.0 4.9 5a5 ai Zea PVs sii) 
1982 MAR =n0 Sel ald Siete, CA oie oe mas) a) ok) 
APR = iif Sa Salar =a Tal. C5) Sat Sots .0 
MAY aed Siar a Silo alias 2 nt S| .0 
JUN =aleal =i ev dak Sie PLAY Sth SASS) ers ait 
JUL eile =a ele? Shes =P iL =r -1.4 S186) a: 
AUG 1.0 el 4.4 Pals) Aa) 2 the? ies = 
SEP SE) Sat) -3.4 45 | -2.4 Soll =t Teal SN oe 
OCT Sat =120 =i =u 205) 68) el ile” aa! 
NOV me 2 if 4 a6 1 4 4 Saks) 
DEC .0 att -1.4 58) ii all oe Zo! a 
1983 JAN ioe) i) 6.0 4.1 4.7 1 ies SU ic 
FEB ral =a. Wes) cdl off aro oi! 51 =H) .(0) 
MAR 3) 3 li) nO 10) 3 6 6 are 


eee 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 23 2:49 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING ae ee es MANUBACIUR ING aie 

AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 

1978 -1.4 7.0 10.5 -9.8 5.2 5.0 5.4 -2.4 
1979 -10.1 a) Sia 9.4 5.9 6.5 ie Ali 
1980 he) 2.3 -5.8 3.4 -3.0 -5.0 oi 2 
1981 Ved =e) -7.4 -5.4 21 OT et 6.5 
1982 3.4 -18.7 15.7 -12.6 -12.2 -15.5 -8.8 -8.0 
1981 II -.1 -8.4 -35.9 -1.8 346 5.6 1.4 20 
III -1.1 -14.0 30.7 -3.6 cree. -5.0 Shee er 

IV -2.2 19.8 -16.0 ed -5.7 -8.0 -3.3 -3.0 

1982 | 5.6 -8.9 10.3 may -3.9 -4.1 -3.6 -1.0 
II -.1 -14.9 10.5 -9.4 -1.9 -1.1 -2.8 -4.4 

III -.8 -10.1 14.5 -12.7 -1.8 -3.0 -.6 -4,2 

IV 2.6 Sia 8.5 Hala -5.8 -10.5 let os) 

1983 I -1.0 20.8 -5.5 3.0 its 10.0 5.0 Of. 
1982 MAR 6 -5.4 1209 -3.6 -1.0 -1.4 -.6 -1.0 
APR & -93.3 372 -4.1 -1.5 22 -3.3 3.0 

MAY 5 -2.3 -9.2 =o nine! 1.4 OMA -9.8 

JUN 255) -5.9 AD) -8.7 -1.8 -3.4 -.2 1.0 

JUL -.6 at 9.3 -8.0 -2.7 -3.3 =A. || 5 

AUG -.4 -18.7 7.9 5 Ae Tie oa) -2.6 

SEP 1.4 VG) Ag De -4.5 yp) -1.5 -.5 

OCT 1.6 1.9 Bn7, 1.8 -3.8 -7.1 -.7 0 

NOV -.9 -.1 -11.6 5.4 -.2 -.8 6 ai! 

DEC 203 -1.3 14.2 5 -1.5 -1.6 -1.5 6.0 

1983 JAN -2.1 27.6 373 4 7.6 litre 4.4 = 2a 
FEB -.2 -12.6 -14.4 -1.0 eT 9 2.5 -.4 

MAR oi 13.4 -10.5 3 -.9 -.9 -.8 r 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 24 2:49 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES By INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
SS pat Re Mira — tate ee 
OTHER UTILITIES TRADE rf AMANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
SONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL HHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
1978 4.8 4.1 6.0 3.5 4.8 
1979 7.4 8.1 4.9 355 4.8 ne are es ~ 
1980 2.8 6 DAs 23 1.0 ~.2 3.4 1.4 1.2 
1981 oh 1.2 5.4 4 -.6 14 3.9 4.1 2.0 
1982 -3.1 -8.6 “12 -8.8 -14.0 “5.1 ‘0 A 3.2 
1981 I] 13 1.0 2.8 0 6 of 
Il -1.3 2353 ie -2.5 -2.5 -2.5 - a We 
IV 126 6 ‘4 -2.4 -4.4 =e 8 0 8 
1982 | -1.5 -4.4 1.5 “301 -4.0 ~2.4 a8 26 8 
II -1.8 -2.4 3/2 =2.3 “pen ‘0 -1.4 “2 8 
III “1,5 -1.9 -2.0 -2.7 -5.0 -1.2 3 = 2%, 4 
IV -1.9 -3.8 <i ‘8 ; 8 ‘9 a 4 
1983 I 9 1.0 £3 v7 2.9 1.0 “1.8 655 26 
1982 MAR =.6 3 -2.1 “19 =3.3 -.9 £59 0 2 
APR =.5 -1.9 1.9 ese -3.0 -.2 a1 4 “it 
MAY 2.9 2.9 -3.1 1.2 1.8 ‘8 0 rast 2 
JUN -.9 -1.0 =1.8 -2.0 “3.4 -1.2 it “5 -12 
JUL “1.5 “1.5 -2..6 -2.0 -3.8 #5 2 ard ‘4 
AUG 1.4 ‘3 4.5 4 ‘0 5 28 “5 — 
SEP 0 4 0 ‘4 1.3 £4 sok “ee 4 
oct 2218 =4.6 =2.0 23 2.0 48 ee ve 0 
NOV a 4 1.9 “3 -2.5 2.0 5 “23 224 
DEC 249 4 -2.4 ane 15 6 a 5 ‘4 
1983 JAN 16 8 = tet 5.4 me 4 =.8 <3 
FEB 219 2127 1.8 vA -.8 “6 “hed 458 5 
MAR 2.0 3.5 5 1.9 ‘0 Shi -.2 7 ‘8 
SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE G1-005~STAT ISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 25 2:49 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
“TOTAL” DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE ——NONDURABLE- TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABL 
1978 69969 35165 34803 71298 36338 34959 94474 82946 11528 
1973 72788 36504 36284 73612 37410 36204 110427 98403 12022 
1980 70410 34825 35585 70315 34704 35614 114500 103546 10957 
1981 71357 35446 35912 70552 34736 35815 108473 97587 10887 
1982 64661 31252 33409 63180 29878 33302 91295 81653 9642 
1981 I] 18528 9373 9155 18422 9284 9138 27460 24685 2776 
II 17934 8935 3000 17866 8893 8973 27211 24516 2695 
IV 17103 8308 8795 16614 7852 8762 26092 23504 2589 
1982 | 16650 8160 8490 16026 7587 8439 24255 21747 2508 
II 16372 8040 8332 16194 7863 8330 23410 20971 2440 
III 16344 8000 8343 15802 7475 8327 22190 19818 2371 
IV 15296 7052 8243 15158 6952 8206 21440 19117 2323 
1983 | 16064 7618 8447 16051 7584 8466 21176 18864 2311 
1982 MAR 5571 2738 2833 5405 2588 2817 7923 7111 811 
APR 5396 2666 2730 5358 2617 2741 7884 7062 822 
MAY 5470 2664 2807 5367 2576 2792 7781 6974 807 
JUN 5505 2710 2795 5468 2671 2798 7744 6934 810 
JUL 5348 2582 2766 5223 2473 2750 7620 6826 794 
AUG 5667 2831 2835 5414 2589 2825 7367 6583 784 
SEP 5329 2587 2742 5165 2413 2752 7203 6409 793 
OCT 5057 2335 2722 4977 2251 2726 7123 6326 797 
NOV 5115 2343 2772 5244 2498 2746 7252 6481 77) 
DEC 5124 2375 2749 4937 2203 2734 7065 6309 755 
1983 JAN 5393 2589 2804 5373 2565 2807 7045 6286 759 
FEB 5371 2530 2840 5406 2547 2859 7080 6303 777 
MAR 5301 2498 2803 5273 2472 2801 7054 6276 775 


OURCE: INVENTORIES. SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIE , CATALOGUE 31-001, STATI S CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 


INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
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JUN 28, 1983 TABLE 26 8:57 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS. AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


an ncn TET +1171] - | SSE 
zs SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1978 oar 10.4 HP A Shek) 11.6 8.2 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.0 378 4.3 322 3.0 3.6 Sat Ue) =O eis 
1980 Bink! -4.6 = en} afte See =i.8 = 10 = 4 = 
1981 PE: 1.8 ao ae a, 6 -8.6 -8.4 10:1 
1982 -9,4 =11.8 She 4G) -10.4 -14.0 GA’. -17.4 -18.0 -12.6 
1981 Il 4.1 6.1 Zed 4.4 6.6 aa Si ae = Wah 
III sea -4.7 Hite HE =e Sty 2: Sing =a Sing Sai ale, 
lV -4.6 -7.0 SPAN S =7.0 Sie -2.4 -5.4 sole =3°6 
1982 1 PEN =! Fes Boned alot SEHR! Sey ise sie =.) 
II iat AG: =U) Wels, 3.6 Saibe! = 22 Se See 
Pi = ae ml -2.4 -4.9 .0 -7.0 Se =a 
IV -6.4 11.8 i ee =A") al Ae) 1) ak =e sas -4.8 
1983 | 5.0 8.0 20 Sig or 302 =22 A 2.6 
1982 MAR i & =<2 = Al) chi liels, 8 20) Sel = bad 
APR Sol 20 Sells S38) peu Phe! ae Sw Weed 
MAY 1.4 sal 2:8 ae SiG 1.8 = Esa Sa) 48 
JUN 6 1.8 Piatt! Lice) Sheth of ak =. 6 1. 
JUL Spe -4.7 Sao Ans -7.4 hai = 156 Saale co 
AUG 6.0 9.6 259 So 4.7 Zin leas, ae sate: 
SEP -6.0 -8.6 =e 8! -4.6 -6.8 SA CoN) 2.0 1.2 
ocT = Bia) Ars = ¥ =alol SEY = Oy iia liad A 
NOV eu! 4 1.8 5.4 10.9 7 tats Zac airs 
DEC ae 1.4 Sak SB) =i no Sat! Sa, laid =2.0 
1983 JAN BZ 3.0 2.0 8.8 16.5 200 so =A <5 
FEB -.4 =2e3 is 6 Sul ist! 5 3! 2.4 
MAR oe ns Silas eo) =2.9 SP ehe. rae -.4 oe 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES. SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


JUN 28, 1983 TABLE 27 8:57 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


i 


1978 11416 5954 5462 eke 2.00 1.9 
1979 12319 6672 5647 1.96 2.09 1.83 
1980 12046 6478 5569 2.10 2n50 1.90 
1981 12596 6845 5751 2.08 228 ulate h 
1982 11138 5807 5331 Ph Pee 2.47 2.01 
1981 II 12341 6705 5636 1.99 2s 1.85 
GE 12540 6793 5747 2.08 22 PR 1.90 
IV 12596 6845 5751 2h 74)| 2.48 1.96 
1982 I 12520 6749 5771 2.26 2.50 2.04 
I] 12123 6537 5585 2) AS 2.47 2.03 
II] 11694 6225 5469 2.18 2.39 1.98 
IV 11138 5807 5331 Pee, 2.54 197) 
1983 I 10808 5507 5300 2.05 2.20 1,90 
1982 MAR 12520 6749 5771 Po Phs, 2.47 2.04 
APR 12428 6730 5698 2.30 ao 2.09 
MAY 12275 6628 5647 2.24 2.49 2,08 
JUN 12123 6537 5585 2020 2.41 2.00 
JUL 12038 6498 5540 2.25 Zuve 2.00 
AUG 11820 6332 5488 2.09 224 1,94 
SER 116394 6225 5469 Qed 2.41 WEEE: 
OcT 11609 6137 5472 2.30 2,63 2.01 
NOV 113793 5939 5440 PLA: 2.54 1.96 
DEC 11138 5807 5331 2elh 2.45 1.94 
1983 JAN 11063 5680 5390 2.05 2.19 1,92 
FEB 10977 5609 5368 2.04 ae 1,89 
MAR 10808 5507 5300 2.04 2.20 1.89 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001. STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 

(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 


28 JUIN 1983 TABLEAU 28 8H 57 


VALEUR REELLE DES STOCKS POSSEDES PAR LES INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURIERES 
SELON LE STADE DE FABRICATION 
DONNEES EXPRIMEES EN MILLIONS DE DOLLARS DE 1971 ET DESAISONNALISEES 


MATIERES PREMIERES PRODUITS EN COURS PRODUITS FINIS 
BIENS BIENS BIENS BIENS BIENS BIENS 


TOTAL DURABLES NON TOTAL DURABLES NON TOTAL DURABLES NON 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES 

1978 4347 2250 2097 2509 1621 888 4561 2083 478 
1979 4687 2474 2212 2756 1879 877 4876 2318 3558 
1980 4616 2417 2199 2692 1823 868 4739 2237 2502 
1981 4920 2719 220) 2646 1768 877 5031 2358 2673 
1982 4150 2144 2006 2370 1553 817 4618 2111 2507 
1981 II 4768 2581 2187 2741 1862 879 4832 2262 2569 
BUS 4883 2630 2203 2712 1823 889 4945 2290 2655 

IV 4920 2719 2201 2646 1768 877 5031 2358 2673 

1982 | 4837 2626 2211 2650 1770 880 5033 2353 2680 
I] 4594 2501 2093 2583 1725 858 4946 2311 2634 

III 4346 2291 2055 2523 1678 845 4825 2256 2570 

IV 4150 2144 2006 2370 1553 817 4618 2011 2507 

1983 | 4094 2088 2005 2275 1458 817 4439 1961 2478 
1982 MARS 4837 2626 2211 2650 1770 880 5033 2353 2680 
AVR 4747 2595 2153 2643 1779 865 5037 2357 2680 

MAI 4639 2512 2127 2638 1776 862 4998 2340 2658 

JUIN 4594 2501 2093 2583 1725 858 4946 2311 2634 

JUIL 4510 2436 2075 2616 1760 856 4912 2302 2610 

AOUT 4408 2353 2055 2544 1689 855 4868 2290 2578 

SEP 4346 2291 2055 2523 1678 845 4825 2256 2570 

OCT 4303 2250 2052 2507 1669 838 4799 2218 2581 

NOV 4245 2200 2045 2422 1597 825 4713 2143 2570 

DEC 4150 2144 2006 2370 1553 817 4618 29 it 2507 

1983 JAN 4171 2136 2034 2336 1521 815 4562 2022 2540 
BEN, 4136 2124 2012 2300 1486 813 4541 1998 2543 

MARS 4094 2088 2005 2275 1458 817 4439 1961 2478 

SOURCE: STOCKS, LIVRAISONS ET COMMANDES DES INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURIERES,(NO.31-001 AU CATALOGUE), STATISTIQUE CANADA. 


D'APRES LA CLASSIFICATION DES ACTIVITES ECONOMIQUES DE 1970 (S.1.C.), LES STOCKS SONT MESURES EN FIN DE PERIODE, 
LES VALEURS EN DOLLARS DE 1971 SONT OBTENUES APRES DEFLATION PAR LES INDICES DES PRIX DE VENTE DANS L’INDUSTRIE 
A LA NOMENCLATURE A DEUX CHIFFRES DE LA C.A.E. DE 1970. 


28 JUIN 1983 TABLEAU 29 8H 57 


VALEUR REELLE DES STOCKS POSSEDES PAR LES INDUSTRIES MANUF ACTURIERES 
SELON LE STADE DE FABRICATION 
VARIATION DES CHIFFRES DESAISONNALISES EN MILLIONS DE DOLLARS DE 1971 


MATIERES PREMIERES PRODUITS EN COURS PRODUITS FINIS 
BIENS BIENS BIENS BIENS BIENS BIENS 


TOTAL DURABLES NON TOTAL DURABLES NON TOTAL DURABLES NON 

DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES 

1978 93 106 -13 -38 -50 12 -233 -80 -153 
1879 340 224 116 247 258 -11 315 235 80 
1980 -71 -58 -13 -64 -56 -8 -137 -81 -56 
1981 304 302 2 -46 -55 9 292 120 174 
1982 -770 -575 -195 -275 -215 -60 -413 -247 - 166 
1981 II 58 44 14 82 68 14 4) 29 12 
. i 115 99 16 -29 -39 10 114 28 85 
IV 37 39 -2 -66 -54 -12 85 67 18 

1982 | -82 -93 10 5 2 3 2 -5 7 
I] -243 - 125 -118 -67 -45 -22 -87 -42 ~45 

III -248 -210 -38 -60 -47 -13 -120 -56 -65 

IV -196 -147 -49 -153 -125 -28 -207 145 -62 

1983 | -56 -56 - -95 -95 -4 -179 -150 -23 
ARS -38 -29 -9 -31 -8 -23 12 -4 16 

- AVR -90 -32 -58 =7 9 ~16 4 4 0 
MAI - 103 -83 -26 -6 -3 -3 -38 -17 732 
JUIN -45 ~11 -34 -54 -51 -4 -53 -29 724 
JUIL -83 -65 -18 32 35 -2 -34 -9 738 
AOUT - 102 -83 -19 -72 -71 -1 -44 -12 32 

SEP -62 -62 -1 -21 -11 -10 -43 -35 3 

OCT -43 -41 -2 -16 -9 -7 -26 -38 

NOV -58 -50 -8 -85 -72 -13 -86 -75 a 

DEC -95 -56 -39 -52 -44 -8 =85 732 B3 
1983 JAN 21 -7 28 -34 -32 -2 =88 3 
FEV -34 -12 -22 -36 -35 -2 -22 724 - 

MARS -43 -36 -7 -25 -28 3 - 102 


SOURCE: STOCKS, LIVRAISONS ET COMMANDES DES eS LO Se STOERE EONT, MEMUEEE td FTA OF ease 
4 A CLASSIFICATION DES ACTIVITES ECON Stee . 
LES, VALEDRS En DOLLARS DE 1971 SONT OBTENUES APRES DEFLATION PAR LES INDICES DES PRIX DE VENTE DANS L‘INDUSTRIE 


A LA NOMENCLATURE A DEUX CHIFFRES DE LA C.A.E. DE 1970. 


JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 30 2259: 30M 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EMT CALE 
== CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


nn ——— 8 


1978 83.4 86.8 80.0 ky 7 Toned 80.7 83.6 88.6 74.0 74.4 
1979 86.1 89.5 82.7 90,2 (ibaa 83.4 Soar 88.1 81.1 W<2 
1980 81.0 86.7 1A 5) 89.6 a) 79.6 95.4 66.0 73,1 72.8 
1981 TS 84.8 73.8 84.9 15a ile Sams 61.9 82.2 71.4 
1982 G7..2 74.8 59.8 73.4 tes G2 UPA) Liha! 68.8 60.0 
19S 80.8 86.5 153 87.4 78.4 tL Uc: 95.8 63.5 80.7 74.0 
II 82.6 86.8 78.6 88.1 o2e0 80.7 98.0 67.8 85.4 72.4 
IT] 19.3 84.8 74.0 81.4 7756 oes 96.1 62.8 83.4 72.0 
IV 74.4 81.3 67.2 82.7 64.3 Tine ahh 53.6 79.4 67.4 
1982 | 70.6 77.6 63.7 Tele 65.5 70.6 83.1 53.0 7a) 63.9 
II 68.4 74.9 62.1 Seb) 60.4 64.0 76.5 58.4 70.7 60.9 
III 66.8 Utes) Sono UPA Yl 56.9 60.2 68.3 58.6 69.2 58.9 
IV 63.2 (PE 53.8 70.5 52a9 56.2 63.9 43.3 63.4 56.4 


SOURCE. CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 31 2: S9mPh 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 
oe Ee SS ee a ee 

1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 thet on 5.4 
1979 Teed 14.5 24.9 18.7 Sinks, 2.6 5.3 
1980 aie Pha) oP 45.3 Wee Si 31.3 Bei ok 10.8 
1981 P|)? ike tf -9.4 21.0 Wali 31.4 40.2 
1982 Sein eat -25.4 Ei}, -33.4 Bats seit) tS ao) lie, 
1981 Il 12eeT 16.8 eae 29.0 5n3. 9.6 Sia? 
Ty ST tats a0 S59 t3}.57 17.2 -20.9 =Tiee 
IV 10.0 15.0 -8.4 22.4 Whail 5.0 46.3 
1982 I -24.0 = behats Sets -14.1 O05?) SURI -36.4 
I] ipa Ks) =2oni8 SEPA. | 30h) 2.0 = 190 Oleh 
II] oe Seba -.4 =10.1 6.6 Sra =10n2 
IV 18.8 aE! Ore, -37.4 2250 56.8 “4.4 
1983 I 12.8 4.4 Sine igo pac 18.3 = tes 
1982 MAR 4.2 8.4 18.4 Bom0 55.6 S263 2.4 
APR -12.4 -20.6 EHS) 5 (8) Ol tl we: Ue) = toe 
MAY -10.8 =1259 220 S21 Seley = Oat Hf) 
JUN -4.5 =k SVE) I G2 Sekt! =8.3 3.4 
JUL 20.3 Zi 45.7 33°16 7.4 iiez 18.3 
AUG he) 7/ -33.4 Soro SU ats Eat. ies -46.9 
SEP 9.4 Whats =) 22) 10.0 ok, 42.6 
OCT 14.4 6.3 10.1 PEPE) 52.8 2310 sul 
NOV Bra Ve) emo 14.2 -40.0 Zo his (8 
DEC 6.5 oll Sith = 5rO) 22 10.7 -10.6 
1983 JAN 8.8 22.6 2.4 357.0 18.5 1.4 =\5 
FEB =a ala 67.6 -36.0 ede) axe 27a 
MAR -4.0 “PP A? -48.2 27.4 -39.4 7.6 = Bir 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 32 2:59 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 NEX 

THOUSANDS a HOUSING HOUSING ~ TOTAL ———SCWNHA~SSCONVEENS HOUSING 

OF STARTS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS TIONAL PRICE 

(1) CONSTR. MILLION DOLLARS INDEX 

——_ULLION DOLLARS 

1978 183.6 -7.5 ants! -11.3 -8.2 -3.8 5693 2369 3324 : 
1979 151.4 -17.5 -1.0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 5667 1684 3983 a 
1980 125.6 -17.1 -15.8 -18.2 -24.6 -19.8 4626 1453 3173 8.0 
1981 143.5 14.3 6.4 DHaF -2.9 -3.3 4403 1740 2663 12.0 
1982 108.2 -24.6 -38.8 -12.9 -3.4 -18.4 3202 1647 1555 -.2 
1981 II 173.0 23.9 -3.1 65.9 Vie a) 1333 285 1048 4.4 
III 151.0 =127 -26.3 -.4 4.5 -3.0 1001 440 561 8 

IV 110.3 -26.9 -46.7 -13.7 -5.8 -5.4 1155 834 321 -.3 
1982 | 140.7 27.5 30 37.6 6.6 -8.4 625 193 432 Nes 
II 98.0 -30.3 -3.0 -38.8 -3.1 -6.9 738 397 341 -1.1 

III 81.3 -17.0 -3.1 -23.9 -11.5 wa 615 340 275 -1.8 

IV 11257 38.5 98.9 oy -4.8 hy jae 1224 717 507 -1,2 
1983 | 12707 Sh 50.8 6.6 0 34.6 -.2 
1982 APR 108.0 -16.8 gat -23.2 -.5 -20.3 287 154 133 = 
MAY 91.0 -16.5 -6.1 -21.1 -2.5 14.7 256 149 107 -.9 

JUN 94.0 373 6.5 17, -4.3 0 195 94 101 -.4 

JUL 93.0 -1.1 -6.1 1.6 -3.7 5.1 172 84 88 -.7 

AUG 78.0 -16.1 0 -24.2 = aT -11.4 218 125 93 -.5 

SEP 73.0 -6.4 3.2 -12.8 -6.6 17.4 225 131 94 -.8 

OCT 94.0 28.8 46.9 14.6 8 -35.2 287 162 125 Sie 

NOV 112.0 19.1 17.0 O13 =P) OTT 406 230 176 -.4 

DEC 132.0 17.9 54.5 -17.5 0 2.8 531 325 206 -.4 
1983 JAN 145.0 9.8 20.0 -8.5 -.3 16.5 248 80 168 =| 
FEB 142.0 -2.1 -10.8 18.6 6 -4.7 320 138 182 0 

MAR 156.0 9.9 =2n2 31.4 -2.1 26.4 of 

APR 144.0 -7.7 3.0 -29.9 4.1 -27.5 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
) 


(1 
(2 NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 33 2:59 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR 1971 DOLLARS 
NEA DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABL NER DURABLE SEMI-  NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GooDs 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 

978 1.4 9.5 10.6 10.6 11.7 27 5 4.2 6.3 -.6 
979 1137 14.9 12.4 10.9 11.6 1a 2.4 2.6 9 2 
980 9.6 2.9 4.1 73 15.0 -1.6 -7.4 -6.1 saa 4.2 
981 1389 9.6 14.4 13.0 12.4 1.8 -1.7 5.2 5.2 -3.2 
982 4.8 -14.4 -2.4 1.9 Tid -4.2 -18.4 -9.0 -3.8 4 
981 II a -.2 1.9 1.4 2.5 -.3 PG -.3 -.5 -.2 
III 6 -4.3 -3.4 8 3.4 -2.4 -6.0 -5.4 -1.0 -1 

IV 1.8 2,2 1.5 5 2.5 -.2 -.4 -.8 -.3 6 
982 | “9 -18.9 -5.0 -.6 3.3 -2.9 -19.6 -6.7 -2.3 4 
I] 4 10.8 3.1 ae 3.6 6 11.5 143 n 2 

II 0 -6.5 -1.3 -.6 1.0 -1.3 -8.1 -1.9 -1.8 -.4 

IV 1.7 6.3 5.0 a 4 14 6.7 4.2 -.4 “1.1 
383 | 1.3 ae 2 3.4 13 9 -.6 -.9 “2 1.9 
182 MAR -.8 -8.0 409 -1.8 e -1.5 -9.9 -2.1 ~2.5 -.3 
. APR 270 10.9 2.0 2.0 24 1,2 12.9 1.5 1.9 if 
MAY 2.3 3.0 Dug ee 2.0 1.0 3.0 1.8 9 a 
JUN -.8 4.4 -.8 -1.8 -.5 -1.1 4.7 1.1 -1.8 -.7 

mm JUL “1.1 -22.4 55.5 any 1.4 -1.6 -23.5 -5.0 -1.1 1.4 
AUG 1.3 21.3 5.8 1.7 1.5 1.3 20.6 4.9 1.6 -2.0 
SEP | 4.5 6 -1.8 5 ~.5 4.1 a -2.3 -.2 

i OCT -1.2 -22.8 3.5 a 2 -1.5 -19.9 =3.6 .2 -.5 
NOV 2.3 28.2 5.7 ma Si 2.2 23.6 5.7 a -.1 
DEC a7 16.7 7.5 1.2 a2 3.0 16.2 6.7 9 8B 

83 JAN -2,5 -17.5 -6.9 ‘6 -.8 -2.3 -18.4 -6.8 2 8 
FEB 32 “1,1 “1.4 11 mi -.4 -1.0 -2.2 9 
MAR 3.7 15.9 4.4 2.6 3.6 2.5 163 4.8 is 7 


URCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 


-007, ONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THESE inbicatons ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE Abr are 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEK MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES 0 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY ea a SAR a hg (SEE GLOSSARY). 
F 0 INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, 
‘2) THES DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 
Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 


Seasonally Adjusted 

Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


_ Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 
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JUN 10, 1983 
TABLE 34 10:08 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE tie FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 


(1) ) (1) (1) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 


1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 75 4.1 Tit 13.0 ia an es 
1980 2.8 om 2.2 Boe 3.5 75 13.2 5.4 335 64.0 
1981 ae] O56 2.0 6.5 7 7.8 13.3 5.6 3.5 64.7 
1982 4 -3.3 -4.2 303 “3.6 11.0 18.8 8.4 45.3 64.0 
1981 II 4 ‘s 5 3 5 7.2 12.7 5.2 -2.2 64.7 
II 2 0 Aa Es ae 7.4 12.8 5.5 <i 64.6 
IV 2 -.8 -1.2 0 -19 8.4 14.6 6.2 13.0 64.6 
1982 | ~.6 A er) 4 a4 8.9 15.7 6.6 5.9 63.9 
I] is -1.2 “1.5 2 1,4 10.5 18.0 8.0 18.4 64.1 
II ) -1.2 -2.1 5.8 44.5 12.1 20.8 9.3 16.7 64.2 
IV -.2 -.8 7 =3..0 J 12.7 20.8 10.1 4.7 63.9 
1983 | 0 2 -.2 3.0 2 12.5 20.8 3.9 “1.5 63.8 
1982 MAY ‘3 aa 2 -1.3 =a 10.4 17.9 7.9 5.2 64.1 
JUN 3 -.5 -1.0 a5 =.9 1.51 18.9 8.5 7.1 64.1 
JUL a -.2 -.8 4.3 2.2 11.9 20.9 B.9 8.0 64.5 
AUG = Ai 9 -1.2 3.2 =.8 12.2 20.8 9.4 1.9 64.2 
SEP “1 -.2 8 -7.4 a 12.3 20.6 9.6 1.0 64.0 
OCT 2 ~.2 - 5 9 at: 12.7 20.9 3.9 2.9 64.1 
NOV 2.3 -.4 -.4 3 wg 12.7 20.5 10.2 4 63.8 
DEC 1p 2 “1 ‘9 ‘0 12.8 20.9 10.2 1.2 63.9 
1983 JAN -.4 0 =.1 1.2 ey 12.4 20.5 9.9 -3.4 63.6 
FEB 14 3 0 ie? 2 12.5 20.7 9.9 11 63.8 
MAR 4 J 3 4 €. 12.6 21.3 3.3 1.2 63.9 
APR 5 a 5 5 4 12.5 21.5 9.7 — 64.2 
MAY 5 6 ‘8 0 8 12.4 21.1 9.6 5 64.4 
SOURCE: THE TABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA?" 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 35 10:09 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
LOOKING NOT LOOKING DURATION OF 


TOTAL UN- 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS 14 WEEKS TURE ON ON FUTU UNEMPLOY- 
EMPLOYMENT AND OVER START LAYOFF LAYOFF JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 

1978 91} 23.8 Ob) 35.2 3.9 tS 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 39-6 4.3 ie 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 O7n0 CPs 3.9 1.9 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 B53 4.2 1.8 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1982 1305 20.9 26,2 39.1 207 2.3 6.6 359 17.2 
1981 II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 5.7 1.3 4.7 5.8 16.4 
III 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 1.5 6.9 4.0 15.1 

IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 2.2 6.9 a7 14.2 

1982 | 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 2.9 8.3 AG 15.1 
II 1259 21.1 23.4 40.7 3.4 2.3 5.9 312 17.2 

II] 1372 22.1 26.1 38.7 2.6 1.9 6.0 2.5 17.8 

IV 1440 19.6 26.9 42.5 1 ee 4 1.0 18.9 

1983 | 1614 15.8 24.8 48.5 2.0 269 5.4 1.4 20.8 
1982 MAY 1241 22.2 22.4 40.3 3.5 Bee 5.6 3.8 $74 
4 vUN 1303 23.1 25.3 38.6 355 1.9 4.7 2.8 17.2 
JUL 1386 23.8 26.6 37,2 2.8 1.9 5.7 2.0 16.8 

AUG 1388 19,2 28.4 37.9 2.7 Oe 6.2 3.9 18.0 

SEP 1343 23.4 23.4 41.2 2.5 255 6.0 1.5 18.5 

OCT 1388 21.0 26.4 41.9 1.9 9 5.5 1.1 18.6 

NOV 1438 20.4 27.8 40.6 1.7 1.9 6.4 1.2 18.4 

DEC 1494 17.4 26.4 45.0 1.5 D7 6.4 7 19.6 

1983 JAN 1598 17.8 25.8 44.7 1.8 2.6 ee 1.2 19.2 
FEB 1585 14.4 25.5 49.4 1.9 a4 5.4 429 20.8 

MAR 1658 15.1 23.0 51.4 2.4 1.8 4.6 1.7 29.3 

APR 1570 15.6 17.8 55.7 2.7 1.8 3.9 2.4 33.45 

MAY 1493 18.6 19.4 50.7 3.8 cis 2.9 a4 23.4 


NOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
) 


(1 THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 36 10:09 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a ooo 
AGES 25 AND OVER 


AGES 15-24 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


a 


1978 as Seal 25k) 14.5 64.4 sited 3.4 929 TE | 62.0 
1979 Se. 5.6 maith). 13.0 66.2 25, 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 Ue) 1.6 3.8 TZ 67.3 =i] Bia 2083) 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 3 1.0 [Ere 67.9 300 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1982 ey =1022 352 18.8 65.9 2.0 ys, CEI, 8.4 63.3 
1981 II 5) okt =3..6 V2 68.3 6 6 Sate Be 63.6 
II] —IPal®, = 1icl¢) —0 12.8 67.8 ul a3 6.5 515 63.6 
IV Eire Seely 12.8 14.6 67.4 6 Saat VSAZ 6.2 63.6 
1982 I Sate! ia e 6.1 Sia 66.3 Sal! = Oh ee? 6.6 63.2 
I] ang, =a), 13.3 18.0 65.9 1.0 =o 22.6 8.0 63.5 
Ill =i) Sr0 15.4 20.8 66.1 i) =P ot Wie 373 63.6 
IV aa Sst) Sak 20.8 65.9 ail ciao 8.9 10.1 63.3 
1983 | eat 0 sols! 20.8 65.5 4 6 P30) 3.9 63.2 
1982 MAY Sau =1/16 ik tice) 65.7 6 57: 6.5 as 63.5 
JUN 42) lent 6.0 18.9 65.9 «3 a} 1k 8.5 63.6 
JUL es eit VWZet3 20,9 67.0 38 al 4.9 8.9 63a 
AUG Sere 27858) S24) 20.8 65.6 ae Fit} 5.6 9.4 63.7 
SEP 522 uo Shale: 20.6 65.8 Hes er 4 2.4 9.6 63.5 
OCT i -,4 1.8 20.9 66.0 me = o22 Bie? 9.9 63.5 
NOV =a10 al Son 20.5 65.7 sae’! SN) 2.0 10.2 63.2 
DEC ae ars 2.10 20.9 65.9 x os ne 10.2 63.3 
1983 JAN aliee Soa Seat 20.5 65.2 aie ae =3.6 Je 63.1 
FEB 1 30 135 20.7 65.6 4 se: no 9.9 63.2 
MAR me = 4 Alt 2ilad 65.8 4 9 ml 93.9 63.3 
APR a0 =o ao 2nd 65.6 8 1.0 = he LU 63.7 
MAY te2 tho 2st) 2ia1 66.5 me 3 aire! 3°56 63.7 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 37 10:09 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) ary) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1978 Jou Sige 4.5 Sig 58.9 730 6.5 2236) oli 44.0 
1979 4.2 9) -4.9 2a 61.0 4.2 5.0 beg 7.0 44.9 
1980 etl 21 2S Wats 62.6 hak) 6.0 -1.4 ak) 46.2 
1981 4 8 Sat 12.3 63.2 bis) S09 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1982 —2e9 ent 27.6 16.1 62.3 3.4 1.0 36.3 8.8 48.3 
1981 II 6 lag =3G4 12.0 63.7 1.4 1.6 =itn0 6.2 47.8 
III =e ok) ne) diliye 63.2 Wee! of 10.6 6.7 48.1 

IV eeip S56) 9.4 2a 63.0 a9 5A 12.0 {Lak 48.2 
1982 | See ol atoll 1337 62.5 SL ah =251 tide) 47.9 
I] =o Se df 10.8 ises 62.1 1.6 zat 20.0 8.6 48.3 

Ill =F hh 15.6 Uipete! 62.3 1.0 ne 1&9 Sie 48.5 

IV ae 0 =. 8 VW5 62.3 AS er 7.0 9.8 48.5 
1983 I 0 ine Wa@) ues! 62.7 1.4 .0 Skit 10.2 48.8 
1982 MAY epee) =e 1.5 oan 61.8 120 6 Lek 8.7 48.5 
JUN ne =O Weg 16.2 62.0 =a =r 250 859 48.4 

JUL 1.4 =O Toho 18.1 63.0 aS .2 a9 9.0 48.5 

AUG lk, Sala, -4.7 17.6 61.9 ul 23 4.1 9.3 48.7 

SEP et a5? 3 0 17.6 61.9 =a an no 9.4 48.4 

OCT al =i Woe 17.8 62.1 ne 50} Ze 925 48.4 

NOV hut 4 =2n0) Weak) 62.1 at =3 309 929 48.4 

DEC A el 0 Lthioe:! 62.8 sdf 4 = TORT 48.6 
1983 JAN act =n) 4 eA) 62.5 .4 ak .0 10.1 48.7 
FEB os 2 a8 17.6 62.8 4 ad ee 10.2 48.8 

MAR 2530 Soil 7 ae 18.0 62.8 a0 a2 ast 10.4 49.0 

APR Hy iale So) lez 18.0 62.2 Wed Wks 47h 10.0 49.4 

MAY 1.0 vai 2.0 18.1 62.9 real oe =3.6 9.6 49.3 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 38 10:09 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY. MEN. AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 1.7 8.2 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 eae 71.4 1.9 2.6 -11.0 AB Ae 
1980 1.3 %) 5.0 13.8 72.0 1.7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 -.1 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1982 -5.2 -12.8 40.3 21.1 69.5 1.2 -2.3 69.2 8.1 79.3 
1981 II -.7 Pa -4.1 13.4 72.8 0 0 a 4.6 80.4 
Ill -.9 -1.2 1.2 13.7 72.3 3 4 3.1 4.8 80.1 
IV -1.2 -3.9 15.4 16.0 71.6 5 -.2 14.2 5.4 80.0 
1982 I -2.4 -4.2 gay 17.5 70.1 =. 4 a8 12.6 6.1 79.4 
II -1.0 =4.3 15.0 20.3 69.6 y -.8 24.6 7.5 79.5 
III 0 -3.8 15.3 23.4 70.0 ‘9 -1.0 24.9 9.3 79.7 
IV -1.4 -1.7 -.4 23.6 69.3 ae e152 10.1 10.3 79.2 
1983 I -1.9 -1.9 “1.9 23.6 68.3 =. 3 4 -6.4 3.6 78.5 
1982 MAY -.3 -1,5 4.9 20.3 69.5 4 54 7.0 7.4 79.5 
JUN 4 -1.2 5.3 21.3 69.7 5 - 4 12.5 8.3 79.7 
JUL ae} a 11.5 23.4 70.9 ba 0 6.9 8.8 80.0 
AUG -2.5 -2.7 SG 23.6 69.3 aa -.8 6.7 9.4 79.7 
SEP ‘4 11 1:6 23.1 69.7 ‘0 4 4.4 9.8 79.5 
OCT 0 -.7 2.2 23.6 69.8 2 -.3 4.7 10.2 79.5 
NOV “1.1 a6 -2.9 23.2 69.1 4 oaE ‘9 10.4 79.0 
DEC -.4 -1,5 a3 24.0 68.9 1 2 -.9 10.2 79.0 
1983 JAN “17 5 -5.3 23.1 67.9 oy: ‘0 -5.9 9.7 78.4 
FEB é9 -.2 2.0 23.5 68.2 ‘4 ‘4 6 9.7 78.5 
MAR 6 =,2 3,3 24.1 68.8 ‘4 “6 “1.7 9.5 78.7 
APR -.2 -.8 <6 24.6 68.8 [6 9 =52 9.4 79.0 
MAY 1.5 7 -2.4 23.7 70.0 ‘4 ‘3 “7 3.6 79.1 
OURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA” et - <— . . . 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 39 10:09 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
| ; PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 


TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 
1978 3.4 3.0 74 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 {73 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 ey -3.3 367 &3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 ay 1.9 6.1 a7 4.2 3.0 3 Oe5 O56 4.7 
1982 -3.2 -9.6 -16.9 -9.2 -8.5 -.5 -3.2 -1.9 1.5 4 
i % DG cS 13 ce 4 -.1 -.1 6 
. tH att HO 5 -.3 1.7 -.2 “1.1 Me: 1.8 =a 
IV -.7 -2.4 -6.1 -2.3 -.8 4 4 0 ie -.2 
1982 | -1.0 -3.3 -5 4 -3.1 -3.2 .0 -.9 -.9 2,3 2 
I] -1.4 -3.8 -9.8 -2.8 -4.1 -.3 -3.2 -.3 2 3 
II] -1.5 -3.1 -1.9 -3.1 -3.9 -.8 “1.7 -1.9 -4.9 6 
IV -.6 -3.0 -1.4 -3.3 -2.8 =) 2.9 -1.7 294 9 
1983 | 4 -.1 4.1 -1 -1.9 4 -1.6 aT si 2 
1982 MAY =e =1,1 1.2 “1.1 -1.8 -.3 -.8 4 -2.4 .0 
‘ wUN 74 1.2 -.4 -1.4 -.8 -.3 -.9 -.3 -1.0 “1 
JUL -.4 -.8 -.4 -.5 Sh -.3 1.2 -.4 -2.5 2 
AUG -.8 “1.4 -1.6 -1.4 -1.4 -.6 -.2 -2.2 3.7 2 
SEP d -1.0 -2.0 -.9 -.5 4 1.5 -1.0 0 9 
OCT -.3 -1.4 1.2 -1,2 -3,0 2 1.0 -.5 -.5 4 
NOV 23 -.8 -1.2 -1.6 1.8 -.1 1.4 3 -1.4 -1 
DEC 3 aa 0 of -.7 3 .0 1.2 -.3 “1 
1983 JAN 0 vw 2.0 .9 -2.8 eat -1.6 = 273 .0 
FEB i -.2 2.4 -.8 ¥ 4 -.6 3 3.1 3 
MAR 4 5 2.7 -1 11 7 -1 7 -1.5 5 
APR Yi 0 it -.4 :) 9 : 1.4 -.5 8 
MAY 4 157 1.9 1.8 1.6 .0 if -1.0 -.5 6 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE. [0G 1-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
{1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 40 3:00 PM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a CERITIRE TUICTDTE SD ne 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT - TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


oS aa 


1978 200) | 2 1.6 [620 Qing 1.0 3.8 4.1 2:0 
1979 S30 4.7 7.4 Sieal 6.8 Seal ya | 3ic3 Sheds: Saat 
1980 Phe SA UX alive hee siz 2.8 2.6 Sh 2.0 
1981 oan Zee 1.8 Word 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 Zao 
1982 =e 74 -10.4 -13.4 sBlee! son 4 =A mQtaT ieee 4 v8 | 
1981 I 1.4 Wes) oes aks ha 1.4 oil 1.6 207 a7 
II 1.0 lod 2.4 1.4 Pht of i ay 5c a0 
IIl nO tells} Pent Salo PENS) a 1.19) 1.0 1.4 ae 
IV Sa Pin ag Satay =e} 1) .3 1.0 = 16 nai oo 
1982 | = ale Gait a e5e! =ehs an If =aeial =a, Sat a ie 
Il SNe -4.4 athe if sete =O2.0 mip 43 -1.4 5 1.0 
Ill =1,8 seh is -7.4 ash, (9) -4.4 S574 Sy ab) -2.6 2128 4 
nV. Ssh} =suo -4.8 S43 FW Se SVs ame S1ie5 “3 
1982 FEB oi Sty 6 =iliant Weel ac) = 3.1 4 7 a2 
MAR =e =T.6 Saf) Zoe) 4 52: -.4 53 6 6 
APR =.16 Ph Srl lg) -4.4 .0 36 car es 2 5 
MAY =i lees, =e) rao -6.6 <4 1) 8) = i) =) ma 
JUN =710 =i nd HB) Selins 4 =u4 i) 2s. 19 = urs ad 
JUL aao = 54) Sala =e 1 = Tae) 3 oo: a 
AUG =38 =o. A) iG -4.7 =i6 =i a ter! Pat me 
SER S51) 1} a9) 52 = ets Zant -.4 = ok! = itsh ack) 674 
OCT a9 Salle. = a Sie 8 =6 = 6 > A) = ote Fa 
NOV res = Nod oy. 19) Salers 0 ral 8 5) ee 4 
DEC = Set =P Ps = 57) =] rei] iS .0 2 =o 
1983 JAN a2 3 1.6 Ved CRS Y/ we ne) a =a oS 
FEB ae 1 Con 2 Nor 3 ot) 8 -.3 ne 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
GAD) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 41 3:00 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


nT RING 
INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


ee 


1978 ie) 4.4 =310 ileal Thoth 4) 
1979 2a Poa) Use 3.0 Sho eae 
1980 ical -4.0 11.5 | ots eh 18) =O) 
1981 21 =Biml Bid 6 ao 125 
1982 -6.0 SAY SE) -10.8 =O = 1200 -6.6 
1981 | 1.4 aro 1.4 Wisc! 1.0 1.4 
II a, 8) 4 eal Ue. 4 
IT] ale =O) Aly Site ds -3.0 Sk 
IV Soe! ik) 2 ees YE) Si) 
1982 I 1519) Sahe U ac: Pl etf =205 =26 
I] =e heeh -8.8 ahaa = sre -4.6 S48, 
II] -2.4 West -11.4 Sono Bho alee 
IV =2,.8 = AK fo) Sate =475 =Bin2 —2eo 
1982 FEB ats 2.1 2n2 alae =270 cle 
MAR Seg 3 =) a0) =38 =.6 
APR =1.0 -6.0 SE}A(0) Sale ves () saber, 
MAY por Each) =i! Soi = .3 
JUN Patt Sifa dl =| = Nee Sahsdf Tilineh 
JUL Sct) 4.8 = Sil i: =a <P 
AUG ao 28 aaa Wale) ~ oe 0 
SEP ete, 1.6 Test Sie d/ 7a 2a 
OCT alyasd aie 6 = 23 she Vf sHfels, 
NOV mies Sola Salare Ce ste! = 170 mie 
DEC Sa Mis Std mat) Sakon 9 
1983 JAN Sayin 17.0 Bk iets, Mice 4 
FEB 1 1.4 2.0 Si! Sok) 4 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
OL SEE GLOSSARY. 
U2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 
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JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 42 3:00 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
NR AA kt eam ateeenarsaen. 1 cetera ee 
Sn nae (7. | Sarno 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- reat: vil eo 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
1978 -10.6 1.9 2.4 a | 3.9 
1979 -3.2 hous 31 3.0 3.4 ai ee 
1980 -3.2 3.3 1.9 1.5 (a7 14 4.6 
1981 5.3 9 1.9 9 2.5 3.2 6.4 
1982 -12.3 -2.3 “5.7 -9.4 «3.5 7 =2.3 
1981 1 35 2 bai a: 1.5 8 
1] 1.1 -.2 6 5 ab 9 4 
Il 2 -.5 ane =.§ 4 ice 11 
Iv 0 1.6 = -.8 ol 8 ae 
1982 | -2.0 -.9 -2.8 -4.4 -2.0 a‘ 2.2 
Il -10.4 7-7 miei 3.1 “101 = 5 1.3 
HI -6.1 “1.9 ~2.2 -3.5 - 8 -1.4 -1.3 
IV -1.6 4.6 -2.3 -2.4 -3.2 “1.5 “2.1 
1982 FEB he ee 3 -,.3 -.3 He 2 
MAR -1.5 -1.2 5 are ad ar a.§ 
APR -2.6 4 at 1.0 -5 0 -.5 
MAY -10.5 -1.0 7 -1.4 “a -.5 -.9 
JUN 1.4 = oe 7 =a a 2 
JUL -1.4 = 31 aa -1.5 2.1 = 5 =,7 
AUG -4.1 ay a -.8 -3.2 =2 -.3 
SEP 5 -.7 “tut -1.4 at 21,0 =f 
ocT 2 -1.2 -1.0 =.8 -1.2 -.5 -1.5 
NOV -2.4 2 - 5 4 25 ee; 3 
DEC -1.4 32) 2 ary 4 -.2 -.6 
1983 JAN -3.9 -.3 = -.9 at -.6 “1.3 
FEB “1.1 5 a 4 =.6 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 43 3:00 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 
MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL 


AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 Hig? 9.9 =375 
1979 12516 SF 32 20.5 13.5 7.0 
1980 10.6 153 9.2 25.8 ine 7.6 
981 N33 1fA8) 2.4 17.6 12.3 aI7x2 
982 =i lee) Lark aa 2.0 | st hae: 
981 | te) eh! 3,9 4.2 aio 4.2 
II 4.5 2.8 ipo 4.3 5.0 3.5 
III 4 <he) EO 1.8 =. 4 4.1 
IV aul ce RS 3.4 1.3 2.6 
$82 | are =5i = Jeb 4.8 =, 4 al 
II Pea | es = 2m =3.6 eit! =12:.6 
Ill SPR) 2s Somn aT 4 See -6.9 
IV =5 5.8 -8.0 Et.0 cao 9:9 
982 FEB ae, 4.2 4.2 at® 9 sei to 
| MAR =e ine 3.3 iva = 30 =e 
| APR 6 4.7 =a =3.3 eat me 
| MAY -3.6 Se .0 ao ae. =15.8 
JUN 8 4.1 =10;3 -4.2 1.4 2.6 
JUL ie = 5 4.4 He 1.6 eer 
AUG =6.2 es Slep ere =57, 6 =B. 9 
SEP 2.6 Aa 452 Tae 1 12.0 
OCT mi cul “53 Bae ari 7.6 
NOV = 10 1.8 ai Ber. Steg .3 -2.8 
DEC 1.0 6.6 S2sy7 4 155 aa 
83 JAN ae) -10.9 ins = iY fc 
FEB 1.0 Ti a2at 1.6 1.6 =. 


URCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 44 3:00 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE - TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 


NICATION 


1978 i) Sov 729 1225 10.4 9.8 or 13:9 Cee 616.1 
1979 vhf sed 1255 12.4 LEME Wi} ay 8.1 12.0 SES Die: 652.8 
1980 14.5 Woe 12.8 1551 14.6 13.8 Wal 8.9 12.8 748.0 
1981 14.0 12,0 Uek) 14.0 1525 15.3 VER tf 16.8 UR ink 73909 
1982 Ses 10.5 1.6 10.1 ties 15.6 6.1 Sint. 65} 483.6 
1981 1 200 Zh) 2 3.4 2.4 Tes 2.0 or, a0 609.7 
I] 358 Seo 2.6 2.8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 504.4 
III Shoe 1.0 Pats S8 4.9 5.8 2.6 2.4 ZG 1380.0 
IV a0 6.9 Utd liga? Zit ZnO 2502 2.8 2nd 465.3 
1982 | 2n3 Va? Sal 4.5 3.0 4.1 1.4 ies 1.4 219.3 
I] ink] 324 cone a0 Led shod ae a 3 524.7 
III .8 = ts sili 13 1.6 Saks ="4 <4 -.4 782.5 
lV Woe ee ne ALK) 23 Vie) hoa 3/3 Veal 408.1 
1982 FEB 4 eb) 6 1.0 ea heel 2254) ak) =o 0 205.7 
MAR ioe! 1.4 =o Saat, 1750 oo Hd 7 Hl 300.1 
APR 1.0 2.5 0 6 1.0 af 4 4 4 153iss 
MAY = oh) =76 0 = .0 Tono SA sk) ilies) ealines 610.2 
JUN suf a8 324 4 1.4 1.0 8 8 8 810.6 
JUL al a 1) 10) ara me ok) a! se 3 576.2 
AUG 10 al Su 8 =a aul =o SN of sf 1290.5 
SEP wl eo rie ae) 8 m2 die 13 13 480.8 
ocT =! ame Said =o nlf oa) Soi .0 =a 330.8 
NOV ao 2 oe 1.4 a +) 4 4 4 629.9 
DEC 213 fie 3.0 2.4 250} 1.4 oS) 8) 179 263.5 
1983 JAN =O) a4 Pant! are Teh) Sin) Soe Seal mitted 
FEB re 1.4 cata 13 atid ds 2 eZ 02! 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 45 3:00 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL UILDING ENGINEERING 
ere a ae a ee et 
1978 40.6 38.8 39.6 37.9 KEI Blind 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 21) ok) 38.1 39.4 S736 42.6 
1980 40.7 38.5 che 37.8 39.0 Male 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 393 S/eah 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1982 <i) Sie 38.4 37.0 38.1 hn ef Oat 
1981 1 40.7 38.7 39.4 Whos) 39.4 Sie 42.1 
II 40.5 38.8 Soo 38.0 38.7 37.4 41.6 
Ill 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.6 38.9 SL en 42.1 
IV 40.0 38.1 38.8 Sh al 38.7 SGA 41.8 
1982 | 40.5 Shel 38.7 37.4 38.4 36.9 41.3 
I] SEK) Slit 38.5 37.0 37.6 36.0 40.8 
III eC} <! 37.5 38.2 S529 38.0 36.5 40.9 
IV 38.9 37.4 38.1 36.8 38.6 37.4 41.3 
1982 FEB 40.4 38.2 38.9 37.5 38.4 HP oKe. 41.3 
MAR 40.8 ie) 38.4 Saas 38.3 “115K 41.6 
APR 40.2 37-9 38.7 Wier 38.7 36.8 41.5 
MAY shave 37.6 38.3 36.7 36.6 Solna 40.6 
JUN 39.8 Sirah 38.5 Yi sh8) Bas 36.0 40.5 
JUL 3955) Sie 38.6 37,0 37.9 36.5 40.6 
AUG 39nd 37.6 38.3 36.9 38.1 36.5 41.1 
SEP Sone <iflle? Sie 36.8 38.0 36.5 41.0 
OCT 3g50 37.4 hy 36.6 38.5 eM ist! 40.5 
NOV S8c0 sb ieee 37.6 a1 0 38.4 Sie 40.3 
DEC 339.0 eM lat 38.5 36.8 38.9 Sie 43.1 
1983 JAN 38.1 37.8 38.5 37.0 Ste 37.4 41.4 
FEB Si58 38.0 39.0 37.0 38.8 S70 41.0 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 46 


3:00 PM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
COMMUNITY 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS - WHOLESALE — RETAIL FINANCE BUSIN 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSORAL 
SERVICES 
1978 6.1 4.3 8.1 7.4 5.4 78 6.6 
1979 8.7 10.6 it.s 9.0 8.5 9.0 9.4 a a ria 
1980 10.1 11.9 11.7 9.9 8.8 11.3 10.7 7.5 1958 8.9 
1981 11.9 12.4 14.0 11.9 13.3 12.4 10.9 9.8 16.6 11.5 
1982 10.0 19 13.8 10.8 7.3 12.8 10.0 6.8 10.2 11.0 
1981 I a34 3.9 4.0 2.8 3.0 3.4 2.5 Te, 7.4 
II 3.1 1.7 353 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 1.7 2.4 $e 
Ill 9.5 1.4 3.6 1.4 3.7 3.0 2.8 2.2 2.3 3.1 
IV 2.6 4.9 3.4 3.9 1.8 4.0 2.8 1.4 14 2.4 
1982 I 2.9 -.7 4.4 3.0 1.0 3.2 25 1.9 25 4.1 
Il 1.9 :3 2.8 2.2 =i4 3.0 1.4 1.5 1.8 1.8 
Ill 1.6 3.8 3.0 1.9 2.3 17 1.4 1.2 2.6 1.2 
IV 2.3 6.1 ‘6 1.5 5.3 3.3 1.7 2.4 4.2 2.0 
1982 FEB 8 9 ee 9 0 1:7 9 2.2 1.8 1 
MAR 9 -.8 1.5 x ee ‘9 0 -1.2 -.9 1.0 
APR 1.0 2.0 is rai 2.4 1.2 7 5 8 ‘4 
MAY aA AB 2 0 -5.9 ‘9 a5 Rie 15 ‘4 
JUN 5 -5.4 17 1.0 3.1 2 2 4 2 3 
JUL 8 6.3 1.4 1.0 1.2 5 i -.2 4 2 
AUG 5 1.9 5 5 7 ‘9 4 ‘8 ‘Vert 7 
SEP Hg -.4 0 -.2 127 33 =f 9 1.2 2 
OCT 9 2.0 -.5 8 2.4 (ie 5 51 1.5 11 
NOV 8 -2.8 3 ‘5 3 1.0 8 ‘4 2.0 ‘4 
DEC 1:6 16.9 2.0 1.0 4.7 2.3 8 iB =4 5 
1983 JAN - 9 -8.8 -2.5 4 -2.7 -1,3 16} 3 -1.3 0 
FEB -.2 -2.8 -1.5 4 133 a 5 8 
OURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-007 STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 3, 1983 TABLE 47 3:00 PM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE -CONTRACTTT MPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUSE WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
elie. ACOMMERCIAL ON] ALT _. COMMERCIAL —_NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON NON- NER 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2 (2) (2) 
1978 7.0 7.2 6.7 6.2 5.8 7.2 7.2 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 74 73 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.9 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 ee 10.8 303623 
1981 12.3 15 13.1 9.7 9.5 10.2 13,5 13.8 13.3 223893 
1982 9.8 9.2 10.5 7.6 wee 9.0 10.7 10.6 10.7 285404 
981 I] 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.8 12.5 310140 
III 12.2 11.9 13.0 11.0 143 co 13.8 14.4 13.4 230875 
IV 12.8 11.8 14.0 9.8 9.7 12.1 14.0 13.9 14.1 178110 
982 | 12.0 113 12.6 10.6 10.7 8.8 12.8 12.9 12.8 236365 
II 11.8 44 12.2 10.9 10.8 11.0 12.6 11.8 12.9 291960 
III 8.6 7.9 10.0 6.2 5.8 9.2 10.1 10.0 10.1 265950 
IV 6.9 6.7 34 2.8 2.7 7.4 de ae 7% 347340 
983 | 4.3 5.0 4.0 a 1.8 5 Bek 6.1 6.8 556450 


DURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE EVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NER SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE. WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Prices 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =1 00, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 


Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1981 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1981=100, Ratio of Selected 


Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100. 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 48 


11:28 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ALL FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION 8 EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1979 9.2 13.1 7.0 9.3 9.7 9.0 6.8 ts 9.8 
1980 10.2 10.9 8.1 11.7 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.3 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.4 18.3 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.0 
1982 10.8 7.2 12.5 5.6 14.1 10.6 8.7 15.5 19.8 
1981 II 4 a3 OR 1.8 4.4 3.6 a3 4.4 6.5 
Il 2.9 2.5 a5 12 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 -.5 3.4 oA 4.1 129 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 | 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 3.7 o.7 1.2 2.9 5.0 
Il 3.1 4.1 2.6 2.3 3.3 3.6 2.5 3.1 4.9 
III ae 1.9 oc3 ER 1.9 2.9 2.5 4.3 7 
IV 1.6 -1.0 oon 1.5 1.6 1.6 2.3 4.2 2.4 
1983 1 6 4 Vr 4 M 1.6 5 1.3 if 
1982 MAY 1.4 Re 7 5 tos 1.4 1.6 936 1.2 
JUN 1.0 2.3 6 4 5 4 6 2.0 a 
JUL 5 5 3 -.8 “3 5 11 8 i 
AUG 4 -.8 8 fe ze 1.3 a 1.0 1.0 
SEP 5 -.8 1.2 7 9 4 1 1.6 4.5 
OCT 6 -.3 12 1 -.3 2 1.9 1.8 -1.3 
NOV 7 3 4 ay 1.5 11 4 1:3 8 
DEC 0 -.4 4 0 ai 2 -.5 3 -.2 
1983 JAN -.3 3 7 -2.3 -.8 4 -.2 2 -1.4 
FEB 4 A 3 2.8 -.9 3 2.3 5 2.1 
MAR 1.0 -.3 9 1.0 gis 6 3 4 8.5 
APR 0 1.0 .3 4 -2.4 =) 3 8 -4.6 
MAY 3 Ac6 0 . -1.3 4 Bg 2.0 -3.4 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADE- 
JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 49 11:28 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADuUSTED 
000 HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- FALTH RECREATION OBACCO NERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1978 96.8 104.0 103.5 92.4 101.7 105.0 100.5 81.7 
1979 100. 4 102.0 103.5 92.8 101.6 102.8 98.7 82.1 
1980 100.9 100.1 105.0 95.0 101.4 102.2 99.6 86.4 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 
1982 96.8 101.6 95.3 103.0 99.8 98.1 104.2 108.1 
100.8 99.5 100.6 99.6 100.7 100.2 98.9 98.6 
“ HI 100.4 100.1 99.0 100.1 99.9 99.3 100.4 101.8 
IV 97.4 101.0 98.6 101.7 99.2 99.5 102.8 103 
1982 | 96.8 101.5 96.6 102.9 99.4 98.2 102.5 106.2 
II 97.8 101.1 95.8 103.2 99.9 97.6 102.5 108.1 
III 97.6 101.3 94.5 103.0 99.9 98.0 104.6 108.7 
IV 95.0 102.4 94.4 102.9 99.9 98.6 107.3 5 
1983 | 94.8 102.9 93.9 102.3 100.9 98.5 108.0 109. 
1982 MAY 97.6 101.0 95.7 103.4 100.1 97.8 102.5 108.4 
JUN 98.8 100.6 95.1 102.9 99.5 97.4 103.6 107.4 
JUL 98.8 100.8 93.9 102.7 99.5 97.9 1oa-g a 
AUG 97.6 101.2 94.7 102.9 100.3 98.2 104.5 107.5 
SEP 96.3 101.9 94.9 103.3 100. 1 97.8 15s As 
ocT 95.4 102.5 94.4 102.4 99.6 89.0 106-8 eo 
NOV 95.0 102.2 94.4 103.2 100.0 age 107.7 109.4 
| DEC 94.7 102.6 94.4 103.1 100.2 aR 2 ee Let 
1983 JAN 95.1 oe $e ring Lge a 1083 1055 
FEB 95.3 : ; 
Mee ee foes SS Wt ee ee 
5.0 103. : ; 
MAY ae 102.8 94.8 99.3 101.8 99.0 110.3 104.0 


URCE: THE CONSUME ICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 50 11:28 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


a 


1978 8.8 1O=1 8) <8) 12.4 6.8 6.4 9.0 
1979 sa? 10.6 SFG 8.8 Tes vier | as 9.0 
1980 10.2 11.5 10.9 Jol Vera. 8.2 10.0 Sa7 
1981 1255 Tia) 9.4 8.0 16.0 URS 12am 11.0 
1982 10.8 9.4 5.6 6.6 11.6 1259 Tite S28 
1981 Il <i Seal 255 208 3.6 3.0 3.4 208 
II! PES) 300 ZO 1.4 Shs ef 3.0 Srl 2.6 
IV 2p Teed 2.6 AX ins 3.6 So 203 
1982 | 2.5 1S.9 4 6 2.8 3.4 Pia) Poa?) 
I] ate) Siac 29 2.8 4.3 Zeal, Pinas 2.8 
III ope 118 1.0 8 20 220 PEP aan 
IV 1.6 tal 1.4 2.0 6 2.4 Phe) 1.6 
1983 I 6 #8 3M) mal sb) 8 sti Bd 
1982 MAY 1.4 uhnitl Wee) 4 2a3 8 Lie. 1.4 
JUN 1.0 1.0 ae 6 1.4 1.0 att 1A 
JUL Be 3 .0 =o if a 1.0 .4 J 
AUG 4 7 ot 1.0 sat oS oe) oa 
SEP i, olf a 53) af TO) ae) We@ ae 
OCT 6 .0 2 aul =r3 ino) 8 8 
NOV Sil 8 Weld 20 15 = 8 yi 
DEC .0 onl at oll ae se ae 0 
1983 JAN =h3 ord) Sal 9359) sae al =e are 
FEB 4 4 4 Phe} .0 ae 3S 8 
MAR EO 1.6 4 ee! mal 5c) 4 ok 
APR .0 aS 73 a Sit) a) She) 4 
MAY a3 of! al! 51 4 4 Sa ays 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 51 11:28 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1981 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS TOTAL OTAL 

TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
Goods DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
1978 97.0 101.7 105.1 93.5 104.8 101.0 101.8 
1973 98.3 102.1 104.5 I) 2 102.7 DEIE 101.7 
1980 99.4 102.8 104.1 97.0 100.9 Sk) 7 101.3 
1981 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1982 98.8 Sars 9672 100.8 101.9 100.9 99.1 
1981 II 100.2 100.3 100,7 100.0 Ch) 99.8 100.1 
III 100.2 93.3 Sohrz 100.8 ck). i ches) 99.8 
IV 991.5 Soro S829 996 100.8 100.8 99.6 
1982 | 98.9 97.4 97.0 99.9 101.7 100.9 99.3 
II SE)o 1 95.4 96.7 101.1 101.4 100.6 SE) 
II] 98.8 94.3 95.4 101.5 101.8 100.7 Som) 
IV 98.3 94.2 S5m6 100.5 102.7 101.4 99.0 
1983 | 98.2 94.4 Kise) 100.4 102.8 101.5 ERIC T 
1982 MAY oS 956 S6n0 101.3 101.2 100.6 99.1 
JUN So 94/09 96.1 101.7 101.2 100.4 Sora 
JUL 98.8 94.4 Cb (0) 101.7 101.6 100.3 99-2 
AUG 98.7 94.6 S579 101.2 102.0 100.7 S922 
SEP 98.8 34.0 S517; 101.6 101.9 101.2 98.8 
OCT 98.2 93.6 Sms 100.7 102.7 101.3 99.0 
NOV S803 94.4 95.7 100.5 102.5 101.4 997.0 
DEC 98.3 94,5 95.8 100.3 102.7 101.6 99.0 
1983 JAN 98.0 94.7 94.0 100.4 103.1 101.5 $9.1 
FEB 98.0 94.6 95.8 99°79 103.1 101.4 99.5 
MAR 98.5 94.0 96.0 100.9 102.3 101.7 98.7 
APR 98.3 94.2 96.1 100.4 102.6 101.5 99.1 
MAY 98,3 94.1 96.0 100.6 102.8 101.1 99.6 


+ <0 ww eee TW oe SE -¥ 0c GE Gk <r or cor ee 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 21. 1983 TABLE 52 11:28 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 


EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1978 6.7 thee) 4.9 4.9 10.5 Be arg 
1979 10.3 Dos Bi Tia 10.4 8.4 9:1 
1980 UF 10.8 8.4 taeS 12.0 10.1 13.0 
1981 10.6 11.6 8.8 7.9 14.9 t.2 14.2 
1982 10.1 10.8 6.0 6.1 11.8 11.6 1233 
1981 I] 220 Zea PIS} 2.0 268 2.4 4.6 
III ARS a f 2/4 1.6 3.8 17 sae 
IV Bie De 2.0 1.4 2:3 Zo 1.0 
1982 | 240 29 6 1.6 Ses 3.0 4.1 
I] Wek 2.8 iS 1.4 31 Sit bey. 
II] 2.4 2.6 162 (ise Phew. Baz 3.1 
IV 1.6 WS ate 1:5 1.4 eal 2.8 
g983 | aS 1 1.0 iN! as Law .0 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 53 11:28 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1978 94.0 78.2 81.4 101.3 100.3 114.6 
1979 Saat 76.7 82.0 101.5 98.6 113.4 
1980 92.8 74.8 82.2 102.2 Te Tloied 
1981 $3.6 73.6 80.2 106.2 98,2 119.1 
1982 94,2 70.9 vk) 107.8 99.6 121.4 
1981 II Wea, 73.9 81.0 106.0 98.9 119.7 
III 94.1 13.9 80.2 107.4 98,2 Wah 
IV Sisinca! 73.0 78.8 106.4 Te 118.6 
1982 I 33-5 AGT 78.1 107.0 SH! 120.5 
II 94.4 71.4 lca 108.3 OSi5 120.8 
iG! 94.5 70.5 76.8 108.1 100,3 PRS 
IV 94.4 70.0 76.7 107.9 100.7 122.9 
1983 | 93,9 69.6 76.4 106.5 100.8 121.0 


URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 54 11:28 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1978 8.6 7.6 LO 11.4 8.4 8.8 13.2 Id 
1979 fabs) tfaith 9.4 10.1 19.0 POR 13.3 14.4 
1980 aire Sante isd) 10.4 15.6 16.6 13.2 16.9 
1981 tines Kok 11.8 11.6 Tan 6.0 10.9 10.5 
1982 ial 2.8 Sins TEST 250 a 4.3 2.0 
1981 I] 3.1 3.2 Zee 2.8 a = OS) 3.3 GE. 
II] 2.3 oe 3.4 2.6 By 6 1.8 Vid 
IV ans sdf E150) Pan Sine) Sint Sie =n8 
1982 | 1.6 1.3 1.8 1.6 | =abh. Gi 1.8 1.6 
II ae) 6 1.8 ist) = -1.4 aL =Wed 
III 8 Sallis 2.0 a Bul 2 2.4 2.5 
lV 6 .0 4 9 2.5 Piet -1.4 seat 
1983 I i SE) 8 4 Pa) te SoM ae any! 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 55 11:28 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS MPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1978 110.8 120.7 98.0 93.0 108.5 109.5 101.9 102.8 
1979 112.8 Wet! 98.3 Sia 110.3 Uuer! 108.1 T0954 
1980 Wiss 1139.0 Sms 97.0 118.9 122.6 un Sz 113.2 
1981 tet 112.6 98.2 96.3 123.9 128.8 U15aS 119.2 
1982 108.2 Ue) S92 Sie 120.0 123.4 116.2 119.1 
1981 II 111.8 110.5 98.1 96.2 PRY We 116.6 120.0 
III 111.8 Ue) 98.2 957.9 1220 127.0 UIE) 1 118.6 
IV ISS eta 98.5 96.7 123.8 128.3 115.4 118.2 
1982 | 110.1 112.1 98.0 96.7 122.9 127.4 116.6 TiSi6 
I] 109.6 ivsies 9950 Cea) 120.4 2Seen lives 12h 
II! 107.9 UAL ed 99.8 97.6 118.4 121.4 etzine 120.0 
IV 105.2 109.0 100.1 97.0 118.2 A2i ao 113.3 AT SiS 
1983 | 103.1 107.7 993 96.1 114.4 116.4 112.5 114.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 56 11:28 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL FOOD AN TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER EXTILES KNITTING ROOD FURNITURE PAPER 
MANUFAC- = BEVERAGE PRODUCTS ~—s PLASTICS _— PRODUCTS & RIRTaeee AND al 
TURING INDUSTRIES 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 =8.3 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1982 6.0 5.4 12.0 7.8 3.7 6 5.5 -2.8 3.2 2.6 
1981 I] 2.2 7 Th? 2.1 1.4 2.8 2.3 BC: 2.2 1.3 
III 9.1 1.7 9 2.8 2 2.7 2.3 2.1 3:1 3.2 
IV 1a at 9.3 3.0 11 ‘8 7 -6.6 2.0 1.7 
1982 | 1.4 oe ‘8 2.3 2.1 ‘2 2.0 3 3.8 1.2 
II 1.9 2.8 1.0 1.2 12 ‘4 1.0 1.8 8 ‘8 
Ill 8 ‘8 4.1 ‘5 5 47 1.0 ‘5 1.5 -1.0 
1V = a 1.3 a ‘0 oa -.3 -'2 es =3.6 
1983 I Ks 1.2 2 ae “3 a 7 B21 1.2 1.7 
1982 APR 1.0 2.0 mt 4 1 4 3 1.1 4 “8 
MAY ‘4 1.2 0 of 0 “2 2 | ‘0 6 
JUN 3 5 38 9 4 ‘0 4 1.3 6 1.3 
JUL 2 2 1.3 4 1 ‘5 1.0 1.0 ‘8 “1.6 
AUG 0 oan 0 2 1 ‘0 4 fie 2 -.5 
SEP a -.2 1.7 oe 2 ea =ae oe. 2 ai 
OCT =: 4 ‘0 ‘0 4 Aa ‘2 ah 3 -1.4 
NOV =3 28 a) ‘0 as ae ai 5 ‘0 -2.7 
DEC 3 4 3 at 4 ‘0 _ 3.1 ay ‘9 
1983 JAN 4 ‘4 0 -.3 4 = 5 2.7 7 -1.0 
FEB 5 1.0 ‘0 12 = ae 12 1.0 ‘3 4 
MAR is ‘0 0 1.0 0 3 4 1.3 is ‘0 
APR i 8 4.6 ‘4 5 2 4 1.4 4 ‘5 
URCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA” 
JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 57 11:28 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOOD AN OBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER EXTILES KNITTING WOOD URNITUR APER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
a laa a 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.3 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
(981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
\982 102.0 80.1 83.6 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.6 97.7 109.9 
981 11 102.7 74.7 81.6 97.1 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
i III 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.3 83.9 95.9 113.1 
982 | 100.9 79.1 84.2 95.6 82.8 66.7 82.9 98 112.8 
II 102.6 78.4 83.7 94.0 81.6 66.1 82.9 97.1 111.8 
Ill 102.7 81.0 83.4 93.7 81.6 66.3 82.6 97.7 108.7 
IV 101.6 81.8 83.1 93.5 81.3 65.9 82.2 ; 1085 «6 
983 | 102.2 81.5 82.5 93.2 80.6 65.9 86.6 98.6 : 
982 APR 102.0 77.9 83.7 94.2 81.8 66.2 82.9 97.3 1104 
MAY 102.8 77.6 83.5 93.8 81.6 66.0 82.5 96.8 111.4 
JUN 103.1 79.9 83.8 93.9 81.4 66.1 83.3 97.2 112.8 
JUL 103.0 80.7 83.5 93.8 81.7 66.6 83.9 97.7 110.5 
AUG 102.9 80.7 83.7 93.9 81.7 66.6 82.6 $8.0 110.9 
SEP 102.0 81.6 83.0 93.4 81.4 65.6 1.4 87.5 106.7 
OCT 101.7 81.7 83.1 93.9 81.3 65.8 81.0 97.9 107.2 
NOV 101.6 82.0 83.4 93.2 81.4 66.0 81.5 98.2 108.6 
im DEC 101.6 81.9 82.7 93.3 81.1 65.8 83.9 ae oe 
383 JAN 101.9 81.8 82.4 93.6 81.0 66.1 85.0 aus et 
444 eo ate 82.7 926 30.3 65.7 87.2 98.6 102.6 
apr ona 84.6 82.7 92.8 80.2 65.5 88.2 98.4 102.8 


4U : INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 58 11:28 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SS EMIT ALC EN NEDID ALL DEAR Caucus 
PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


ee ee 


1978 S50 Bloc 8.8 V0 6.6 8.3 Tae 629 S20 
1979 24.6 12.4 i22 8.0 9.8 Sina 135 14.5 14.4 
1980 TS 10.0 hile TOES ag) ue We} 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 1252 SO7 Wie a 13.8 12a 7.4 
1982 =e 8.5 4.3 10.2 6.6 12.8 TA 6.7 le, 
1981 II 1.6 Pa tf 2.6 2.8 Poo 2M) 303 2651] 2.4 
III 4 lez 6 2.6 that 1.8 aici PaSdh ae! 
IV nl! 3.4 a het eed 1.4 Png) hae: oe: 
1982 | -.4 2516 St 4.4 1.5 how, 1.8 1.4 1.6 
I] =f 2.0 id Pes Wes) aul ies 2.4 Well 
III S35) 3 6 Vol bea 1.6 ot! a St 
IV .0 ne) zy, 10) a3 4 a =a) oa! 6 
1983 | Wok) hp .0 4 1.0 Siu 4 .0 TAS 
1982 APR Weal 1.4 2 aH Wee) 3c Lie Tt at! 
MAY =YWoe! 3 Wok 8 1S Tet 4 6 ah 
JUN et 4 = 1.0 oe! 6 xe 3 4 
JUL .0 1 13 =a 6 8 oS) al 4 
AUG =k) 1 os 44) .0 of at s1 =a 
SEP Pk | Soll iO ine 502 Sia .0 Woe! SJ 
OCT = ae) 4 ah ae sf 3 are -.4 33 
NOV 6, 1 0 S524 .0 4 me =o) 38) 
DEC 8 -.4 .0 6 at a3 Dav 2 19 
1983 JAN 1.6 2 ofl) =a] md. 2.4 1G mk 1.0 
FEB od = «Ps rl mul 4 HS .0 32 .3 
MAR alias 1 0 .0 .0 .0 Ean Wer Saat 
APR 2a 5 ni 4 ib = ots) 3 .0 ay! 
a 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 21, 1983 TABLE 59 11:28 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
on = a Fe eS EE EE et 
1978 109.1 98.9 Ue yee) Else) 82.5 101.1 S950 104.1 bec! 
1979 118.6 Size 74.1 86.7 UNC 96.5 98.6 104.2 S53 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 Uae Sorat 101.8 106.3 S206 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1982 107.6 96.2 Wisin: 87.4 Ue? 105.7 106.3 109.0 89.6 
1981 II 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.3 74.8 EE }o if 104.9 108.0 90.8 
ITI 114.0 Same Tanz 84.3 74.7 393 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV 112.6 Sara) 76.0 84,5 75.0 Soo 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 | 110.6 96.3 73.6 86.9 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
I] 107.6 96.4 Uke) 87.3 75.1 105.3 106.2 109.2 89.5 
Ill 106.3 96.1 72.4 87.6 Wee! 106.2 106.3 109.3 89.4 
IV 106.0 SGmn 74.3 87.6 ifshe3! 106.4 105.9 109.1 89.6 
1983 | 107.4 95.4 7353 87.3 75.6 109.0 106.8 108.4 90.4 
1982 APR tOSi2 96.4 72.0 86.8 Ueda 104.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
MAY 107.4 96.3 YOR 87.2 75.0 105.4 106.2 NOSie2 89.4 
JUN 106.3 96.4 72.6 87.8 1550 NOSke7: 106.1 109.3 89.4 
JUL 106.1 96.3 72.6 87.6 75.4 106.3 106.4 109.1 89.6 
AUG 105.6 96.4 128.8) 88.0 75.4 106.5 106.6 109.2 89.4 
SEP 107.0 95.6 71.6 87.2 70 105.7 105.8 109.5 89.1 
OcT 106.2 96.1 74.3 87.4 as? 106.0 105.8 109.2 89.4 
NOV 105.6 96.4 74.5 875 oma 106.7 106.2 109.0 89.6 
DEC 106.1 95.8 74.2 87.8 753 106.6 105.7 108.9 89.8 
1983 JAN 107.7 95.8 74.1 87.6 (Ys 7/ 109.0 107.2 108.2 90.5 
FEB 108.2 95.4 74.0 87.5 75.8 109.3 106.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 106.2 94.9 7335 87.0 Toms 108.6 106.1 108.7 90.0 
APR 108.1 Soi 73.4 87.1 75.2 107.4 106.1 108.4 90.4 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA, 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 
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JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 62 10:11 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MRTERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155 .0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537 .8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 T1838 27 
1980 145.7 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.5 4082.1 10923.9 
1981 149.6 83811.5 $441.5 15210.8 6874.9 30540,3 25473.2 4997.8 13184.4 
1982 149.9 84534.6 10225 .3 14777.5 7483.1 27886 .2 28675.9 4534.5 16507.2 
1981 II 163.9 22415.0 2506.1 3757.9 1576.2 8333.8 6969.1 1307.6 3695.4 
II] 139/15 19545.8 2354.1 3587.9 1493.4 6940.7 5895.3 1234.3 3000.5 
IV 153.9 21768.1 2738.6 3901.9 75972 7317.4 7058.0 1322.9 3749.8 
1982 I 142.4 20431.0 1858.5 3947.9 2152.8 7200.2 6757.0 1236.8 3663.9 
I] 165.1 22649.5 2874.8 3688.2 1685.5 7045.1 8264.0 1199.4 5107.4 
III 147.4 20890. 3 PRAM IS | 3565.0 1720.8 6891.5 6873.2 1054.1 4013.7 
lV 144.9 20563.8 2734.3 3576.4 1924.0 6749.4 6781.7 1044.2 Si22ue 
1983 | 145.8 20659.2 2023.1 3728.2 2291.4 6895.8 7351.6 982.2 4605.6 
1982 APR 156.7 7186.4 ETS 122756 619.8 2300.1 2618.0 387.0 1581.7 
MAY 164.8 7511.8 964.2 1243.4 530.1 2370.5 2692.9 407.5 1630.7 
JUN A73h7 T95Acs IS ties 1217.0 535.6 2374.5 295301 404.9 1895.0 
JUL 142.3 6836.7 958.9 WMS) 4 526.0 PR MIE IOS / 2138.0 381.2 1134.0 
AUG 136.2 6486.4 833.6 1162.1 617.6 222one 2036.1 300.4 1213.7 
SEP 163.6 7567.2 965.2 1263.5 577.2 2342.6 2699.1 37255 1666.0 
OcT 142.2 6673.9 912.0 1136.0 579.6 2202.2 2209.6 339.3 1243.0 
NOV 147.7 6991.8 1003.7 1130.4 639.5 2310.8 2265.1 356.1 1253.6 
DEC 144.9 6898.1 818.6 1310.0 704.9 2236.4 2307.0 348.8 1219.6 
1983 JAN i320 6411.1 608.7 1249.4 798.8 2199.0 2149.5 S380 1271.4 
FEB 142.8 6817.7 643.0 1318.9 842.3 2199.4 2428.7 285.0 1599.8 
MAR 162.5 7430.4 771.4 1159.9 650.3 2497.4 2773.4 3585 1734.4 
APR 7371.4 788.0 1253.8 652.1 2409.0 2701.0 360.0 Wa5sat 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 63 10:11 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


TTT s090900 I DOMES C EXPORIOS agent abi peer ee 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 


PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS | PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL —‘INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
oS a a. a ee ee ee ee ei eee a 
7 9.9 19.4 164 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 27.2 20.3 
1878 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 11.0 32.0 “5.4 
1980 =1.2 16.0 30.9 17.7 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 2.7 10.0 14.3 fo =] 4.1 16.6 22.4 20.7 
1982 2 9 8.3 -2.8 8.8 -8.7 12.6 -9.3 25.2 
18.1 25.5 -3.1 -10.7 15.7 28.4 15.6 45.9 
" 11 03 9.5 1.4 3.3 a4 -3 27.4 37.9 33.0 
IV “1.1 5.3 12.9 s, 6.5 -4.6 9.9 30.6 4.5 
1982 1 9 i 9 24 5.2 -9.4 21.7 9.2 33.8 
II 7 1.0 14.7 -1.9 6.9 -15.5 18.6 -8.3 38.2 
III 5.6 6.9 17.1 -.6 15.2 sat 16.6 -14.6 33.8 
1V -5.8 “5.5 -.2 -8.3 9.4 -7.8 -3.9 -31.1 7 
1983 | 2.4 fet 8.9 Bis 6.4 -4.2 8.8 -20.6 25. 
1982 APR 2.3 2.2 28.2 2.9 2.8 -15.5 1.3 “11.7 35.3 
MAY 2.4 2.6 10.8 1.2 7.7 -10.0 16.6 =3. 4 34.2 
JUN -2.3 “1.4 10.3 -8.9 11.3 -20.3 21.8 “9.5 5 
JUL “1.5 1.5 37.4 “1.6 8.6 -8.6 4.2 “15.3 13.1 
AUG 71 8.3 52 1.9 23.7 5.2 19.1 -16.6 43.5 
SEP 11.2 10.9 11.8 -2.0 13.2 2.5 26.5 “12.1 : 
OCT -8.9 <¥.9 -2.6 -8.5 8.9 -10.4 -6.4 -25.6 13 
NOV -B.3 -8.8 3 -18.2 3° “9-2 1.3 “18.2 “116 
3 . 2.3 2.4 . -3. 21. 
1983 JAN 9.4 6.6 13.2 asf 10.7 -1.3 19.9 “12.0 50.4 
FEB 2 ‘f 7.3 - 18 10.2 “5.1 5.3 3 22.2 
MAR -1.0 2.7 7.0 -14.6 -2.5 -5.9 4.3 -20. 4s 
APR 2.6 3.8 2.1 5.2 4.7 3.2 -7.0 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 64 10:11 AM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


nn RE EAB CATE Di END MA CHINER YS AmnnnNO TOR (una mnIn 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.9 
1979 AAS 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073 .3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.8 69273.9 4802.8 11344.6 6919.3 12708.3 39656. 1 11082 .7 13609.2 
1981 170.9 79481.8 5234.4 12307.5 8004.2 14547.7 46464.0 12451.7 16202.2 
1982 143.3 67926 .3 4946.1 8707.2 4984.7 W7Sb29 41462.9 992359 15169.8 
1981 II 188.4 21839.9 1356.7 3293.8 2165.8 4086.6 12876.8 3351.0 4973.9 
II] 161.5 192197, 2 1310.2 3119.6 2103.8 3572.2 10976.6 3027.1 3683.8 
IV 167.4 19493.9 1360.4 2908.5 1749.9 S5i2s0 1ISS7 2 3008 .3 3812.0 
1982 | 147.3 17614.9 1145.9 2366.4 1647.4 3185.5 10686.5 2820.8 3550.0 
Il 156.0 18242.1 1286.2 2090.0 1055.7 2961.6 11657.5 2703.6 4879.9 
II] 136.4 16502.7 1242.7 PRN LP 125300 2880.4 9885.6 2257.0 3646.0 
IV 133.4 15566.6 1271.3 1993.6 1027.9 2769.4 S23303 2142.5 3093.9 
1983 I 146.4 16899 .6 1091.1 1727.4 963.1 3223.4 10621.8 ea ltltls) 4200.4 
1982 APR 160.9 6184.9 402.3 648.0 348.9 1067.3 3980.1 943.7 1629.8 
MAY 154.8 5952.1 418.2 658.0 324.2 978.0 3814.5 883.2 1625.7 
JUN 152.2 6105.1 465.7 784.0 382.6 915.7 3862.9 SiGe 1624.4 
JUL 135.4 5581.5 420.3 819.9 477.3 992.6 3276.4 758.5 UU Vet 
AUG 133:9 5407.7 426.9 752.4 428.4 892.9 3258.6 749.3 1159.6 
SEP 1399 5513.5 S950 684.9 348.0 994.93 3350.6 749.2 1315.3 
OCT 134.4 oh Eley) 444.6 613.7 262.5 897.5 SOSian 747.5 1052.0 
NOV 141.3 5552.4 427.5 762.6 413.0 1054.1 3197.7 Comers 1018.1 
DEC 124.5 4860.3 <ER) 2 617.3 352.4 817.8 2926.5 643.1 1023.8 
1983 JAN 130.7 5303.3 REY OK) 697.2 463.5 1055.9 3113.0 71959 1105.6 
FEB 144.9 5453.4 343.7 458.3 198.2 973.0 3606.9 640.4 1604.9 
MAR 163.7 6142.3 389.5 Dias 301.4 1194.5 390159 817.6 1489.9 
APR 6199.0 400.0 510.0 22a 1164.1 4040.0 800.7 1713.0 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 10, 1983 TABLE 65 10:11 AM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
INDEX OF OTAL FOOD AND CRUD CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
Cee eee eee ee ee eS ———————— 
1978 hd 18.3 14.4 10.6 thst) Zonal 18.9 19:8 1976 
1979 ileal Zone 12.0 Sonia 30.1 37.4 21.6 Saiseh 13.3 
1980 = Sino 10.2 13.4 42.3 53.9 Sa/ 4.2 13.4 =tOn2 
1981 Sul 14.7 3.0 8.5 VS 14n5 Woe 12.4 Too 
1982 sie 7s -14,5 mist) S29 Selif nt =a Bid -10.8 -20.3 -6.4 
1981 II 7.8 Zier Wis 20.7 34.1 19.4 23.2 13125 32.0 
III 8.9 22.0 12.0 8.7 17.4 aom2 24.4 T7e5 44.2 
IV ets! brat Ono Salant 3.4 1359: 6.1 ie) hay) 
1982 | Salat} =bag AG. AAO) dl Ue gle) -4.0 orf -8.0 =429 
I Shed alias = ae -36.5 oie 27g =o Slee =149 
III Sis -14.1 Sey READ -40.4 Safe lats| stha8) -25.4 -1.0 
IV =20.3 PAE | =629 Seok -41.3 S 2p} VEL S2onc -18.8 
1983 I —.0 -4.1 -4.8 Sy) (8, =41.5 We? el) eed te 18.3 
1982 APR Stains sistent) Alar) -41.4 =49)a3 =20.3 ite =Taino 4.7 
MAY -14.1 -16.0 =k) -41.6 “S50 PA ayes STO Susan! 1S 
JUN -22.8 Aer: -4.8 S20 -47.4 -34.0 [fans BENE -10.8 
JUL =2100 ae ACt Sie! =20,9 = Dian Ste =16155 -30.3 ono 
AUG -4.3 -6.8 Sie Seely? -49.6 Sieh! 3.9 -14.3 14.9 
SEP -18.6 ative Ain! -28.4 =a =23110 -14.4 -29.6 See, 
OcT -24.4 =20/2.0 =[04) S3Beo =55ng -30.0 =2205 -32.4 = 2d 
NOV SANS =l5a3 Shick Sean = its = 1310 =205 SOE i Boo 
DEC Saal! URI Al} -45.4 =§203 S284 hs) = ligid Sprit! -8.0 
1983 JAN 4.1 6.3 Teh ltt -2.4 inal) 7.4 Rha: ase 
FEB 4 ian seks -45.8 Sef ek Sor10 ee -28.4 28.2 
MAR -4.8 =O -14,3 BIOL) -45.7 ie = 70 SP at) 1.5 
APR me =~6 2s -36.6 9.0 1.5 8 Bel. at 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 66 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- 


INHER] - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- T 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING ~ RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 53362 2378 1208 2714 3645 9945 616 394 582 64899 
1979 65582 2887 1271 3463 4329 11950 799 450 754 79535 
1980 77086 3349 1577 3960 5419 14305 1161 519 995 94066 
1981 84480 3760 1829 4293 6266 16148 1404 545 1110 103687 
1982 84577 3724 1587 3924 7626 16861 1391 610 1178 104617 
1981 II 21660 941 331 1076 1512 3860 340 131 246 26237 
III 20942 945 470 1081 1654 4150 342 149 334 25917 

IV 21390 939 522 1082 1698 424) 379 141 291 26442 

1982 | 20555 94) 423 978 1824 4166 394 150 287 25552 
I] 21571 924 372 1011 1945 4252 384 150 300 26657 

III 22182 919 350 983 1930 4182 287 155 298 27104 

IV 20269 940 442 952 1927 4261 326 155 293 25304 

1983 I 20779 952 375 55 1748 4030 330 158 212 25509 


SOURCE; QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, S ATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 67 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

ane 

1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 19.8 19.6 = Om 19730 9.0 19.4 

1979 2250 21.4 Ls: 27.6 18.8 20.2 Zap 14.2 29.6 22.6 

1980 1755 16.0 24.1 14.4 2a 19°.7 45.3 1323 32.0 1883 

1981 9.6 1253 16.0 8.4 15.6 12.9 20.9 a0) 11.6 10.2 

1982 a sais! =i feha” Shao 2ilinn 4.4 eo ties 6.1 <9 

1981 II ay 6 -34.6 Ps | 7.8 Bott) Sak 5.6 2.9 4.6 

III SS 4 42.0 oe he! ios 6 13.7 35.8 Shoe 

IV 745) Sl Aiea <i 2a Dine 10.8 -5.4 Sian 2.0 

1982 | SE) oe =197.0 tre) 7.4 hate: 4.0 6.4 Sy bie) =Jich 

II 4.9 Se PPA 3.4 6.6 eal Sane .0 4.5 4.3 

III 2.8 a0 eon = 28 Sates = 1G Zoe x al! sea 

IV =6.6 Zao 26.3 Retne? cae 1,9 13.6 .0 ath -6.6 

1983 1 Aa 1.3 Sh 2 A! died -5.4 ln2 1,9 2 ime 8 


OURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMEN S, CATALOGUE 67-001, TISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 68 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BT ETI A VEN sa 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


2  ————————— 


1978 49047 4084 6113 2583 5865 582 252 380 -910 69816 
1979 61157 3955 6640 3159 7373 754 255 437 -645 84375 
1980 68293 4577 7167 3447 9237 995 261 478 -680 95135 
1981 TIM 4876 8451 3853 12544 1110 270 519 hale 109453 
1982 66239 5008 10593 3343 13502 1178 284 574 -879 101600 
1981 Il 20056 1210 1939 935 3079 246 68 129 - 167 27829 
IT! 19882 1222 2351 1004 3347 334 67 130 = 192 28529 
IV 18772 1260 2197 978 3245 291 68 131 -200 27142 
1982 I 17033 1265 2439 848 3345 287 70 142 =237 25666 
Il 16816 1276 2636 871 3373 300 71 142 -207 25692 
II] 17131 1214 2695 831 3412 2398 72 144 akk 25992 
IV 15259 1253 2823 793 3372 293 71 146 -240 24250 
1983 1 16776 1238 2776 814 2983 212 72 155 25 25283 
SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 69 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ee ee ee eS IG I en ee 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


EN EO 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


nnn riEE an EEInEESESEERSSEDE DESnINSInSSEERENEESIDINIE 


1978 18.1 11.4 Aa} 7 7.8 24.2 S50 oe? 4.4 67.6 18.9 
1979 24,7 aah 8.6 22.3 AS) 29.6 et 15.0 20 20.9 
1980 alae Wh 7 thon) oi 2050 32.0 2.4 9.4 5.4 12.8 
1981 1229 Bias Uefok 11.8 35.8 11.6 3.4 8.6 BG Tota 
1982 -14.1 2 Zoi = Sine 7.6 6.1 Sia 10.6 22.4 ibe 
ER)! 9.0 pis? You) eal thai: 2a9 bet .0 Hat) a: 
Ill S58 1,0 212 7.4 8.7 35.8 be) 8 15.0 2.5 
IV =oin5 Se -6.6 =2210 sell) oo 18 8 4.2 “ang 
1982 I =9.3 4 11.0 SVWElac! Seal -1.4 Ae) 8.4 18.5 -5.4 
I] =1.3 9 8.1 Zrat 8 4.5 1.4 .0 APU) mail 
Ill ye Sane Zine -4.6 ae: ail 1.4 1.4 stalin) Vee 
IV Ons Se 4.7 -4.6 = Hla! Shey! Saba 1.4 230 Ain t/ 
1983 I els ea Sled 2.6 sats! S200 1.4 6.2 Tn 4.3 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 14, 1983 TABLE 70 9:47 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- 


INHER] - PERSONAL & Goods TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1978 4315 -1706 -4905 131 -3282 364 14 50 -~4967 -4917 
1979 4425 - 1068 -5369 304 =9931 544 13 666 ~5506 -4840 
1980 8793 -1228 -5590 513 -11118 900 4) 1256 =23925 - 1069 
1981 7368 -1116 ~6622 440 - 14686 1134 26 1552 -7318 -5766 
1982 18338 -1284 -3006 581 - 16763 1107 36 1442 1575 3017 
1981 I] 1604 -269 - 1608 141 -3549 272 2 353 = 1945 =1592 
Il] 1060 e2ia - 1881 ae ~4108 275 19 436 - 3048 ~2612 

IV 2618 e324 ~ 1675 104 =3730 311 10 412 su ip -700 
1982 | 3522 -324 -2016 130 -4018 324 8 382 ~496 -114 
I] 4755 S452 -2264 140 -4204 313 8 414 551 965 

III 5051 S205 -2345 152 -4268 215 11 329 783 1112 

IV 5010 =313 -2381 159 ~4273 255 9 317 737 1054 

1983 | 4003 -286 -2401 141 -3993 258 3 216 10 226 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS. CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Financial Markets 


71 
v2 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUN 16, 1983 TABLE 71 1:15 PM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
Ich YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
HIGH 


POKERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POKERED M1 M1B M 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (a) 3) 
1978 Age ie IS) ios 14.5 125} 10.1 8.8 1 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.9 1507 20.2 10.4 TA 9.0 5:7 20:2 
1980 we: 6.4 4.6 18.9 16.9 Dad 6.3 4.5 18.9 16.9 
1981 7.4 4.0 3.0 15.2 1351 is 4.1 3.1 Uo: 13.1 
1982 pa ie es 126 9.4 0 Mistae ioe 1.6 9.4 <A 
1981 I] 8.8 8.8 7.6 15.8 11.8 1; 6 11 = 3.5 al 
III {RS 4.7 3.5 16.8 14.2 lee -.4 ae 4.8 4.7 
IV To) Boe -4.7 1276 hilohh -.6 SERRE] aa 5 9 AZ 
1982 I 4.4 pias <a 12a 6.6 2.0 3.0 27.5 2.4 0 
II BE} .9 8 vl es 6.5 aS) 1.6 2.5 2.8 tea 
Ill mv cas | 4 foe 3.4 9 seats) eu tet 5 
IV 4 4.6 6.7 7.4 Sie) ae) 1.8 PE] taal Ld 
1983 I .4 foe) oie 7.8 550 <o 6.1 5.6 Died 1.0 
1982 MAY Del eG 1.4 12.0 de =3:..0 2nd 2-2 ak mh 
JUN eae 2.1 2.8 Hie] 5.8 12 thes ah 6 5 
JUL 10. 235 £20 8.4 4.1 1.3 site ap =I 7 
AUG 1.4 a nay =i2 digit 29 at) = ea <4 | 0 4 
SEP Soe 2.5 3.5 ec, 2h Seale 8 4 6 8 
OCT Sas 4.2 552 S70 3.4 4 = al a 4 ai 
NOV Awe 5.8 Gee 8.5 Sl 26 3 fe] pur? = 10 
DEC Wes 3.8 6.8 8.2 3.3 a3 4.8 4.1 Ase nl 
1983 JAN 2) 4.9 too) Lene, 4.6 8 8 8 8 rie 
FEB ead wae 10.8 8.1 5.8 ear 3.0 gia 1.4 8 
MAR .0 a8 11.6 7.6 4.5 raat .0 <5 6 6 
APR eats sh iia 6.7 2.8 Sok 1.0 tine .0 co lee 
MAY tet) a9 4.8 19 (5 1.4 =e sa 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
JUN 16, 1983 TABLE 72 1:15 PM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


| CHANGE IN HOLDINGS 


CHANGE IN BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF CANADIAN DOLLAR ASSETS, SEASONALLY ADJUS 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL TOTAL BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
ai aS SO eS ee 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106178 16910 65635 22507 41375 
1979 -679 751 1628 1,008 Ue? 2) 125242 17485 81804 26161 53928 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12.13 139048 17324 95785 29703 64248 
1981 341 “if 1121 1.009 17.62 185009 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 eS Re -2819 -1544 1,008 1379 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1981 I] -661 1139 1242 1.007 17555 153370 19091 108683 31738 74141 
II] -58 =923 -620 1.013 19.38 165098 19825 118883 32491 83002 
| IV 1374 1085 aes 1.0093 TT 185009 17569 129934 31596 91867 
1982 1 -1402 -432 =205 1.009 14.28 186198 17331 130413 31671 90917 
| I] -42 =231 -287 1.010 15.07 186091 16071 129316 31402 90180 
Ill 864 See fl =1798 1.007 14.70 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
IV 3 120 667 1,008 Ripe 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1983 | 459 =197 -274 1.009 Seas 184013 20000 125485 30578 87239 
} 19 - 104 246 1,005 14,98 185303 16368 128552 31557 89350 
) 9 UN ee 253 408 1.014 15.50 186091 16071 129316 31402 90180 
JUL 344 -1187 - 1030 1.006 15.62 184615 15875 128357 31248 89570 
AUG 593 -68 143 1.006 1a 42 187120 16364 130597 31061 91089 
SEP =f} 1023 -831 1.009 13.37 188214 16823 131449 30933 92144 
OCT pags S20: 4 1.006 12.09 187605 17615 130660 31010 $2378 
NOV 68 883 1285 1.011 10. 87 187213 18182 130293 30795 92712 
DEC 127 -643 -622 1.006 10.40 186685 19305 129226 30923 91492 
1983 JAN 316 640 654 1.008 9.60 184402 18853 127778 31132 89391 
FEB pS -829 -728 1.007 9.18 184827 19308 126687 30800 87927 
MAR -371 ats -200 1.011 sa 184013 20000 125485 30578 87239 
APR 225 17 319 1, 006 9.20 183456 20406 123215 30443 85666 
MAY -244 183504 21125 121914 30364 84574 


QURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


JUN 16, 1983 TABLE 73 TarSPM 


NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a ne EORPURATIONS. 6~~O~”~CO 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1978 7670 2820 10430 7204 636 4641 6982 4 29958 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6474 587 2776 4510 -8 22622 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8641 439 3705 5373 215 29760 
1981 12784 =a5 12749 12432 361 6104 6369 42 38058 
1982 13975 5025 19000 13213 906 4876 3956 246 42202 
1981 I] -602 620 18 2645 151 1639 2482 eo 6926 
I] 766 500 1266 3338 16 861 1239 -26 6694 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 4192 254 2203 952 =o 17314 
1982 | 338 SUP) -987 3561 215 1850 724 =EF) 5331 
I] 939 775 1714 2795 157 615 718 148 6146 
III 998 2675 3673 SHA?! 253 1681 622 118 10119 
IV 11700 2900 14600 3091 281 730 1892 12 20606 
AGES ks) 3400 3385 3017 54 872 1067 Sati 8384 


SOURCE. BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 


JUN 16, 1983 TABLE 74 TetoeeM 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


nnn TET EW DUINGH HET RU AVERAGES ann OND AVN 
BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG HEIR AVERAGES 390 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH T=SeVEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1978 8,98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 27 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 Wie9 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10. 88 12.07 
1980 12,89 12.79 12.44 12632 12.29 12.48 13.02 EES 13.24 Wet ue 
1981 foe! Wee 15.96 WET oe, Ue o2) Vonee web 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1982 : 13.96 13,64 13.81 13.65 14.03 14.26 15.40 15.83 15.88 14.15 
1981 IJ 18.51 18,20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 iSakiy 18.57 
III 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 Vaz, 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 

Vv 16.12 15.81 15,35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 

1982 I 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 15.27 15.34 16.59 17.04 16.99 EIAs 
II 15.74 15.50 15933 14,97 15,16 15.17 16.52 16.99 17.09 16.05 

Ill 14.35 13.89 13592 13.85 14.19 14.35 15.51 16.00 16.01 14.32 

Vv 10.89 10,58 10.60 10.76 Lbs: 1287 12.96 13529 13.41 10.88 

1983 | She) Se33 ral 9.94 11.02 193 12ers TERS LE) 13.15 che (Rs 
1982 APR lows 14.98 15.08 14.53 14.86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.65 15.50 
MAY 15.32 15.18 14.66 14.54 14.71 14.72 16.17 16.68 16.82 15.60 

JUN 16.58 16.33 16.24 15.85 15.90 16.03 Wee 17.69 17.80 17.05 

JUL 15.60 RinZss 15.69 15.62 15.66 15.62 16.76 Ugh AE: 17.27 15.65 

AUG 14.26 13.70 13,44 13539 13.80 13.96 Wigs 15.81 1599 14.20 

SEP 13.18 12573 12.62 12.54 13.10 13.48 14.43 14.97 14.78 13.10 

ocT Wess W221 11.43 11.50 12.07 12.63 13.10 13.64 13.61 11.45 

NOV 10.87 10.72 10.53 10,67 11.46 12.18 T3i23 13.43 13.58 TOUS5 

DEC 10.26 9.80 9.85 10.10 11.03 11.69 12255 I2a79 13.05 10.25 

1983 JAN 9.81 9.58 9.89 10.19 Tiles 12.28 Wrat2 esoe tS) 13.54 10.05 
FEB 9.43 or23 9.66 9.84 10.95 11.80 Zsekn WAREE: 12.99 9.50 

MAR 9.42 Choad S57 9.80 TORS 11.70 i2ae0 13.12 12232 9.30 

APR EI SY Sa2 Simi 9.42 10,59 Ties 11.94 12.54 Tas Kinch 


a ng 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
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EXCHANGE RAT 
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CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NET 
CANADIAN 
STOCKS 


102 


SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND, 


OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL 
CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN 
BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


35 
476 
1071 
1267 
ala) 


466 
246 
276 
345 
120 
-202 
=393 
20) 


6292 
4968 
5044 
13056 
15855 


2095 
2844 
6488 
4440 
3819 
4830 
2766 
2679 


-1314 
-2169 
-2382 
-2951 
-3645 


-730 
-493 
-1274 
~681 
-994 
- 1033 
-937 
“433i 


5013 
3275 
3733 
11372 
12080 


1831 
2597 
5490 
4104 
2945 
3595 
1436 
1323 


115 PM 


EXPORT 
CREDITS 
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JUN 16, 1983 TABLE 77 Ty ern 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Oe ees ATT Th ee eee 
FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1978 oo +23 21 -261 -248 262 1537 3111 
iio =315 =313 46 - 230 maa. 33 1906 1905 
1980 = -194 20 -238 -281 37 105 907 
1981 =i =r} 9 Soins =3.09 4) 1943 558 
1982 -420 =31 18 -288 -200 43 1227 8561 
1981 II Sino mae 2 Pes) ao 1 -44 -3551 
II! 548 -50 2 iow, yy 0 920 1624 
IV 3 +3 1 =Uk) =219 31 1121 2971 
1982 | 31 -10 5 aO} S721 7 1342 4400 
ut -82 -4 4 -44 ie) 1 149 1603 
DE -81 -6 2 bo = 1 -260 2028 
IV -288 Sala 7 ye aie 34 -4 530 
1983 1 - 168 13) 4 Soi = 5) 4 279 1034 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 16, 1983 TABLE 78 Te Joe eM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee SS SSS eS 
NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF : 


TERCERA THER cm 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL THER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 


1978 Si 55 =i) 128 -40 - 186 144 
1979 524 2107 -178 =o 0 153 527 
1980 -60 171 542 - 164 70 St 751 
1981 1401 164 +2 760 471 -86 543 
1982 =73)) -26 127 -1183 54 18 193 
1981 II -4 ahy/ ao5 265 135 =i -99 
iT -43 41 213 209 200 0 491 
IV 1046 188 -148 213 107 - 167 -412 
1982 I ie {o) -6 6 -34 48 66 - 130 
ia -217 -50 -87 -612 Sl) 2 243 
III 62 -36 256 =25 3 =i 199 
IV -46 66 -48 Say 18 1 palatal 
1983 | -200 110 358 4) ile) 7 -90 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JUN 16, 1983 TABLE 79 1:15 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 


ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- . 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN - CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

1978 2771 -667 Soo2 1237 4348 - 185 
1979 4107 72 1498 6915 8820 -858 
1980 1406 -489 -2878 130) 177 -542 
1981 17965 -6736 592 15072 15630 382 
1982 -4376 -3052 -435 -941) -850 -666 
1981 II 8098 -1242 B2on 6755 3204 -637 
II] 2726 - 1960 -2343 -466 1158 S426 

IV 1229 -2203 2872 2i25 5696 1459 
1982 I 1686 -2016 - 1082 AEE VS 2408 -1668 
II -2180 -720 - 1618 ~5254 -3651 ey 

ead RPE 141 1897 1123 3151 1100 

IV =2559 -457 368 -3288 =2758 isi 
1983 | -89 50 -934 -760 274 mrs 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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